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PREFACE, 



Tai subjects of Railway administration and Railway Econo- 
mics are very large and will occupy a number of volumes of this 
size. I have written this book for the information of the Indian 
people, only touching briefly some of the elementary subjects and 
some of the matters which vitally affect the economic condition of 
the country at present. My object is to bring about a healthy • 
reform in the administration of the Indian railways which are the 
largest and most vital among the national properties of the 
country. The book is especially interesting as it deals promi- 
nently with the question of State versus Company management, 
Which has been occupying the public mind in India for more 
than a generation. 

This is the first book of the kind, giving expression as it 
does, to the Indian view of the matter. It gives a very moder- 
ate account of Indian Railway economics, administration, finance 
and management including Rates and Fares, Constitution of the 
Companies, their working results, the economic effects they have 
produced, and the problems now facing the country- 

In the Prefaratory Note to his pamphlet on "Indian Railway 
Finance,'' 1912, the Hon'ble Sir Dinshaw Eduljee Wacha 
emphasized the "eminent necessity of a complete narrative of rail- 
way finance which shall inform us as to what the gain or loss 
there has been from year to year, with the causes which 1 have led 
to it." The absence of such a book has been generally felt in 
India ; it is hoped that that want Will be fully met by this 
volume. 

The financial narratives are supported by statistics giving the 
annual losses and gains to the State frond different classes of the 



Railways from 1848-49 to 1919-20, see appendices 2 to 8, These 
tables have been compiled for the first time and form an 
important record not easily obtainable. 

The historical facts put together and compared with subse- 
quent events in India and with corresponding practice of other 
countries, combined with the personal experience gained in the 
actual working, enable us to see the defects and draw-backs of 
the prevailing systems. With such lights^ suggestions have been 
made for important reforms summarized at pages 538-40. Having 
fully discussed the matter of public wants, comforts and conveni- 
ences, requirements of trade, commerce and industries, efficiency 
of the service, and railway economics, I confidently hope that the 
book will meet the requirements of railway administrators as 
well as railwaymen, students of Indian economics, railway 
promoters, commercial men, leaders of political thought, investors 
of capital, members of the reformed Councils, and the public 
generally ; while the Princes and officials of the Indian States will 
welcome it as a safe guide in organizing an economical adminis- 
tration for their own Railways. 

Apart from the experience of actual working of railways, 
gained during an active service of over 37 years, on railways 
worked both by the Government and by one of the principal 
companies in India, I made a special study of the subject soon 
after the issue of the Report of the Select Committee of 1884. 
My first observations appeared in the first Hindi Daily — the late 
"Hindosthan" of Kalakankar, under the headings "Our Rail- 
ways," "Our Guaranteed Railways," "Indian State Railways," 
etc., during the years 1889 and 1890, under the distinguished 
Editorship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I resumed 
the subject in 1915, when my contributions appeared in several 
Journals like, the " Ltder" of Allahabad, the ''Modern Revieie" 
of Calcutta, the "Servant of India," Poona, the "Journal of the 
Indian Economic Society." Bombay. 



PREFACE, HI 

It was intended to publish this book in 1919, and most of 
the Statistics previously compiled were revised in that year; but 
owing to unavoidable circumstances the narrative could not be 
completed till now. The facts and figures given herein are 
mostly for the period up to the year 1917-18, except where 
otherwise stated. In important places the figures for the two 
subsequent years have been added, making them complete for 
.the whole period for which the accounts have been published by 
the Government of India. 

It in difficult to give a continuous narrative of the State 
Railways, as mMiy of them have been largely extended or 
amalgamated and their administrations have undergone impor- 
tant changes. 

An effort has, however, been made to give the main epochs 
of the Railway History. The first epoch is narrated at pages 
205-45, the second epoch from page 246, and the third epoch 
from page 331. But as the railways of one class over- 
lapped the other classes and there were many changes and 
amalgamations among the individual lines or systems, it was not 
possible within the compass of this volume, to give a progressive 
account of individual lines. 

Many of the railways, originally built and worked by the 
direct agency of the Government, have been subsequently leased to 
Companies ; while several lines, taken over from the Companies, 
have been merged into the systems worked by the Govern- 
ment. These changes and interchanges have complicated the 
historical records and accounts of the individual lines. 

Records for the old Guaranteed Companies' lines were, 
however, kept distinct for the whole period of their operations 
from 1848 to 1907. Their transactions, dealt with in Chapter 
III, form the worst record in the whole history. 

The State-management, which followed the old Guaranteed 

Companies in 1869, did not have that chance which it deserved, 

as the best of the State Railways, after a successful working, 

• were snatched away by the influential Companies from 1879 and 



1885, leaving the unprofitable lines for the Government to 
manage. The accounts of all State Railways are, however, 
lumped together in the Finance and Revenue Accounts o£ 
the Government. 

Moreover an accurate comparison of the different railways 
cannot well be made from the statistics alone, as the factors 
governing the costs of working differ considerably in the various 
partsof the country. 

For these reasons I have not attempted to closely examine 
in detail the working results of the State railways entrusted to the 
Agency Companies. A comparison of some of the working results 
of the individual systems is, however, possible and may be useful j 
but this would involve the compilation of elaborate statistics for 
each of the Companies' and the Government administrations for the 
whole period o£ over 66 years. Single-handed as I have worked,- 
I could not possibly attempt that work. It is, however, hoped 
that such a comparison of the railway details may some day be 
completed by some energetic Railway men. 

I had two main disadvantages to contend with. One with 
the language, which is not my mother tongue, and I have no 
pretension of having that command over the English language 
which is necessary to write an important book like this. But 
this difficulty could not be avoided, as English is the only 
mediiun between the people of the various provinces in India. 

The second disadvantage is that I have not had at my 
disposal some of the material necessary for a complete history. 
In my humble way I have made an attempt to put together such 
facts and figures as I have come across and been able to collect. 
They cover most of the ground. There may, however, be some 
links missing. Readers will therefore make an allowance for 
these difficulties and will overlook any omission or inaccuracy in 
expression. Any errors pointed out to me will at once be noted 
for the next edition. 

Railways are truly called the vital organs of industry and 
commerce and the very main-springs of material progress. If _ 



properly Worked and fully taken advantage of by the people, 
railways should transform the whole country ; but unfortunately 
the people of India were not sufficiently educated to make full 
use of the railways for their benefit, and a good deal has been 
lost on that account. It is ho'ped, however, with the general 
enlightenment now spreading in the country and with the reforms 
suggested herein, the people of India will soon be able to make 
up for what they have lost in the past, and will take care to 
prevent any further losses in the future. 

There are serious defects in the administrative machinery of 
the State Railways, resulting in losses both in costs and in the 
effects oh general industries, trade and commerce of the country. 
Suggestions have therefore been put forward for a reorganisation 
of the whole system of administration and working, with special 
provision for a systematic training of railway officials and 
subordinates. — 

(1) To improve the status of the men and to ensure a 

maximum of efficiency with a minimum of labour 
and cost ; 

(2) To utilize the railways to best advantage in supplying 
transportation and in mechanical training for Scientific 
Agriculture and manufacturing industries of all kinds,, 
Chapter I, Section 8, and Chapter II-5. 

(3) To remodel the present system of working, so as to 1 

prevent the same work being done several times over, 
Chapter II-6. 

(4) To make retrenchments in the costs of working. 

The agencies employed for the State Railways come under 
two heads, viz: — 

(1) Companies ' administrations and. 

(2) Government „ 

The main controversy is which of these two agencies is the; 
better. The History of the Indian Railways is decidedly in-' 
favour of the Government agency and against that of eompauies> 
see Chapters II, III, VI and ¥111. Wherawsr faults have beea 



found with the State-management, they are attributable to the 
system of government. As that system is being changed, the 
State-management under the reformed Councils will make head- 
way and meet the public requirements satisfactorily. It is now 
recommended by the Railway Committee that this system will be 
adopted for all State railways as and when the existing contracts 
of the Companies fall in. 

For nearly three quarters of a century the Railways in India 
have been exclusively under the direction and control of English- 
men. They have constructed a fine system of railways, based on 
the Socialistic principle of State ownership — a system in advance 
of the Company ownership still in force in England, but in many 
important respects they have ignored the requirements of the 
Indian people. To meet these requirements, the railways must 
be brought under the control of the people. 

My best thanks are due to the administrative authorities of 
the Continental Railways for the courtesies shown to me during 
my travels over their lines in 1911 and 1914 and for the statistics, 
they have been good enough to furnish me with. My thank* 
are also due to the Minister of the Japanese Government, to 
the Indian Railway Board, and the Financial Secretary to the 
Government of India for supplying me with certain publications. 

It is far from my desire to cast reflections against any person. 
Deeply should I regret if a single expression of mine were found 
unfair or likely to wound just sensibilities. 

My work is a labour of love in the Service of the Motherland. 
I have written it as a duty I owed to my fellow beings. 
My privilege is to work and the fruit belongs to Him, who 
rules the Universe. If the conditions under which millions 
of my country men and women are daily suffering, are remedied, 
my labours will be amply rewarded. 

CHANDRIKA PRASADA TIWARL 

'Ajmtr t 26th September 1931. 
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p. S —At pages 430 and 549, we lave referred to average 
rotes of passenger fares on the Japanese State Railways. 

Since writing that we have received the Tariffs of those 
Railways. Their passenger fares as well as goods rates are on 
eliding scales. The ordinary 3rd class fares are calculated as 
follows : — 









Per mile. 










Sen. 


Pies. 


For first 50 miles or under 


•■■ 


2-5 equal to 7-200 


„ 51 to 100 miles 




•■• 


21 „ 


6-048 


„ 101 to 200 „ 




... 


17 „ 


4-896 


„ 201 to 300 „ 




••■ 


14 „ 


4032 


„ 301 to 400 „ 




.-* 


1-2 „ 


3 456 


„ 401 to 500 „ 




••• 


11 „ 


3168 


„ over 500 „ 




... 


10 „ 


2-880 


They work but as under : — 


Rs. 


a. 


Pies per mile 




For 500 miles 


11 
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4-435 




„ 600 „ 


13 
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4-176 




„ 700 „ 


14 
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3-991 




„ 800 „ 


16 
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3-852 




„ 900 „ 


17 
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3-744 




,,1,000 „ 


19 


I 


8-657 





The second class ordinary passenger fares are twice, and the- 
first class ordinary passenger fares are thrice, the 3rd class 
ordinary passenger fares. 

A small extra charge is made for Express trains and for 
1st class and 2nd class sleeping berths. 

A reduction of 20 to 50 per cent, is made off 2nd and 3rd 
class fares for Schools and Colleges, for public meetings of 
corporations, etc., and of 10 to 60 per cent, for special and 
ordinary parties of 50 or more persons travelling- together. 

The goods tariff is very simple, occupying 79 pages of this 
size only, with Rules, Classification, and one general Rate List 



for distances o£ 5 to 2,200 miles, for the five ordinary classes of 
goods. There are two sets of rates, one for small consignments, 
and the other for Car loads. For a haul of 1,000 miles, the 
Car load rates give the following charge per ton per mile : — 
1st Class goods 8-8992 pies. 



2nd ,. 


»» 


6-6816 


3rd „ 


» 


5-2128 


4th „ 


» 


4-320 


5th „ 




3-744 



The following are the goods rates, per 100 kin of about 133 
lbs. English, for smaller consignments, the last column giving the 
rate per maund for the lowest class : — 
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„ 400 ., 
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.. 800 ., 
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i. 900 . „ 
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„ 1800 ,. 
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., 1600 ,. 
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„ 2200 „ 
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200 


448 



A Sen is equal to about 2-88 pies with exchange at Is. 4d. 
per rupee. 



Uth October 1921. 



C. P. T. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS r 

Their Historical, Financial and administrative 
Aspects. 



CHAPTER I.— General. 
SECTION 1.— Progress in Open Lines. 



IPHE locomotive engine was perfected in England by George 
JL * -Stephenson in the year 1814. Upto_1825' England had a 
total length of only about 400 miles of railway owned by 29 
..companies, _ Afi. interesting account of the origin of the railway, 
invention of the steam engine, and of the general conditions which 
prevailed in England during the pre-rail days, is given in Appen- 
dix No. 1. By the year 1840 nearly every important district in 
that country was reached by railway. Its introduction had 
wonderfully transformed the whole of the moral, material, 
economic, industrial and general conditions 1 of that country j and 
the railway mania was at its height when the earliest proposals! 
for the construction of a railway in India were put forward in 
184344.. 

The first railway opened in India is the Gr. I. P' Railway, its; 
first section of 20J- miles from Bombay to Thana was opened to 
traffic on the l?th April 1853, followed by its second section pf . 
12-42 miles from Thana to Kalyan, opened, on the 1st May 1854. 
Then the first section on the E. I. Bailway, Howrah to Hoogly, 
23-28 miles long, was opened on the 15th August 1854, followed, 
by its second section of 14-31 miles from Hoogly to Pundooah^ 
opened 16 days after, on the lsst September of the same year. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 



[CHAF. 



Appendix No. 9 shows the progress made in the' extension of 
railway communication in India from commencement to the end 
of the year 1917-18, with. the general results of their working. 
The length of lines opened for traffic and the capital spent on the 
open lines, excluding that on railways under construction, was 
as shown below ; — 



Years. 


Miles opened for traffic. 


Capital expended in 
lakhs of rupees. 


1850—60 

1861^-70 " ... 

1871—80 

1881—90 

1891—1900 ... 

1901—10 

1911—17 


838 
3,933 
4,225 
7,408 _ 
8,348 
7,347 
4,234 


26,6600 

63,34-50 

38,56-41 

85,1013 

1,15,86-30 

1,09,51-39 

1,02,7517 


Total 


36,333 


(a) 5,41,79-90 



The average annual construction of railways during the first 
decade was less than 100 miles; in the fifth decade it rose to 
834-8 miles or 2-28 miles per day. 

The annual Capital outlay averaged 266-6 lakhs in the first 
decade and it rose to 1,15863 lakhs in the fifth and to 1,467-88 
lakhs during the current decade. 

The greatest progress in the construction of railways in 
India was during the closing period of the nineteenth century. 
Since then the rate of progress in constructing new lines was 
somewhat reduced but the. Capital expenditure grew up from 
about 11-5 crores per annum during 1891-1900 to 14-67 crores 



(a) This doge not inolnde outlay on lines under construction, £a. 574-80 
lakhs and certain liabilities amounting to £14,871,000 on account of the State 
Railways. The subject of capital costs and liabilities of the State on account of 
the Indian Railways is dealt with in section 5 of this Chapter. 



I.'T PROOftESS IK OPES T.tNKS. 3 

during 1911-17. A large portion of this growth of expenditure 
was on 

Improvement of the open lines. < 
During the Beven years from 1900-01 to 1906-07 'the Capital 
expenditure under the Government, programme amounted to 
£50,247,630*, of which £27,411,120 was spent on additional 
rolling stock and improvement of open lines and £22,836,510 
on the construction of new lines, giving the annual averages in 
rupees and pounds as under ('): — ..,.',. 

Lakhs of 
rupees Pounds'. 

Total outlay 10,76,734 £7,178,233 

Additional equipment of open. lines. 5,87,381 £3,915,874 

Construction of new lines ... ... 4,89,353 £3,262,359' 

■ ■.■'•. ) 

During the nine calendar years from, 1892 to 1900, the amount) 
expended on the improvement of open lines averaged 242-22 lakhsJ 
equal to £1,614,800 per annum, the figures for each year being 
as under ( 2 ): — 



Year. 


Lakhs. 


Year. 


Lakhs. ' 


1892 


164 


1897 


250 


1893 


206 


1898 


174 


,1894 


136 


1899 


402 


1895 


194 


1900 


| 453 


1896 


201 
• Total 








2,180=£l4,533,333 




Open 


Mileage. 




•The to&l mifeage oh ; 3lat March 1918 


was 36,333-47; miles 


open and 1,596-40 miles under construction 


or under sanction for 



(1) Pur* 10 of the- Report o£ the Committee on IndiaaKnU way Finance . 
(»). Para. 96- o£ Mr. RobertMn'a Report, 1903. 
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construction on the same date. The open lines were on four 
different gauges, viz '. — 



5'-6" 
3'3§' 
2'-6" 



2'-6" 1 

} Li, 
2'-0" J 



The standard or Broad-gauge 
The Metre-gauge 



ight Railways 



{ 



Miles. 

17,876-27 

15,025-58 

2,802-23 

629-39 

36,333-47 



To the above total should be"added 21-34 miles of 5'-6" gauge ' 
railways owned and worked by : — 



Miles. 

15-34 

6-00 



Calcutta Port Commissioners „. 

Bombay Port Trust ... 
which were not included in the Railway Board's Appendix 3 to 
their Administration Report, Volume' II, for 1917-18, nor were 
the particulars of their capital cost o£ working results giveq in 

that Report. — — , 

SECTION 2- —Classification of Railways. < 

The Railways were classified by the Railway Board under ; 
fourteen different heads as shown in Appendix No. 17- 

According to ownership they came under four main heads, viz. — 





Length opin. 


Capital cost or ofin 

LINKS ONLT. 




Miles. 


Percent- 
age on 
total. 


Thousands of 
rupees. 


Percent- 
age on 
total. 


State Railways 
Indian State Rys. ... 
Companies' Rys. 
District Board Rail- 
ways 


26,183 
5,027 
4,602 

521 


7206 

13-84 

,12-67 

1-43 


472,88,13 
29,79,91 
36,57,74 

2,54,12 


.87-28 
5-50 
6-75 

6f<7 




36,333 


10000 


0)54i,79,90 


10000 



(1) Appendix 4 to Railway Baud's Administration Report Vol XI Iw. 
191718. 
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But by the working arrangements, the mileage of the Indian 
Railways was distributed under the following administrations;—. ' 

Miles. 

1. Government Administrations -j..-- iu j -\ U., 8,524-76 

2. Durbars of Indian States 2.741-4& 

3. Agency Companies 22,026-33 

4. Owning Companies ... j.. '3,040-93 

• ;• .■. '• , . , n! iM- . ■ i — 
,;...,! 36,333,47 

Although 26,183 miles or 7206 per cent., of the total length 
of the railways in India belonged to the British Indian State, 
.only 7,112 miles equal to 27-16 per cent. 1 , of them were worked 
by the State itself, while 19,071 ( a ) miles equal to 72-84 per cent., 1 
were leased to Companies for working purposes. The working ' 
Administrations and the railways worked by them are given in 
Appendix No. 16. ' ' ' ' ■■■'•' 

The Government Administrations had their three main 
systems under the Central Government and one small line under 
the. Local Government of Assam as not<ed below,:-*) |. 

' Miles. 

, Nprth-,We8tern, Syajenii ... 5,226-11 

Oudh and Eohilkhand System ... ' 1,541-81 

Eastern Bengal System ... ... 1,724-^4' 

Assam Administration „. ... „.'' ... ' 32-50 



8,524-76 



These were made up of- 

State Railways ... .^ ■■..,, ■ > ... •'■■ ..." 7,112-07 

. Indian State Railways .„ ... «w ,,;{ ..^, 313-86 

• Branch Companies' Railways .., ... ... 1,066-79 

Subsidized- Railways ! 3204 



8,524-76 



(») Iuoludea 124 milea worked by the I. ». W*j»jt. 
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Except where otherwise stated, the facts and figures giren in 
this volume relate upto and including the period upto 31st 
March 1918. 

The 2,741-45 miles of. railways worked by the Indian States 
werei — 

Miles. 

Indian State Railways,, ... ... ....... ... 2,470-80 

British Indian State Railways ... ... ... 123-98 

- Companies Railways 138-67 



2,741-45 



' The lines worked by .Companies were in charge of the 
following Administrations:— , ■, < 

( a) Old Guaranteed Companies with revised contracts- — 

. . ; I , ; : , "Mileage worked. 

1. East Indian Railway Company , ... 2,775-26 

i ■ ,. 2. .South Indian „ ...-, , _ ,, .... .....^ 1,829-63 

-, -.-,.. 3. G,I,P. „ .....•„ „ ; ,„ 3,291-94 

4. B.B.&C. I. „ ■•'■„ ... ... 3,822-75- 



Total (a) ... 11,719-58 

(b) New Companies formed since 1882 as Agents of ; 

<> ; , Government.— ., , . , 

— — - 5. S. M. Railway Company (Subsequently 

styled as M. & S. M. Ry. Co.) ... 3,151-66 

6. Bengal Nagpur Railway Company ... 2,795-27. 
",.■ : : 7... Assam Bengal „. . „ .,- ■. 957-34 

'<■'■>■ ■'■ 8.- Burma ■•■ „. „ ; „. 1,598-46 



Total(4) ;j . k . 8,502-73 



Total (a) & (b) ... 20,222-31 



-*The Mileagev-inolades- bnraeb lines belonging- to Indian States, Distrwfc _ 
Bombs, airi priYatectapaaiear w ° "" '"• ■" ■' ' • < • 
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Total (a) and (i) -i.; 20,222-31 
(e) Company Guaranteed by on Indian State.—*. 

9. Nizam's Guaranteed Railway Company : 896-34 

(d) : Subsidized .Companies Working State Railways , f 
jointly with their own lines:— 

10. B. & N. W. Railway Company ... 2,128-17 

11. Rohilkhand &Kumaon Railway Co. ... ' 61001 
(e) 22 Minor Companies Working their, own fiys >)-... 1,210-43 



Total Mileage worked by Companies ... 25,067-26 

From the year 1880, Companies under clauses (a) told) have 
been specially encouraged; and on the 31st March 1918, the 
eleven Companies, worked a total mileage o£ 23,856-83 miles of 
the following different classes of railways; as shown under heads 
HI to V in Appendix 17. '. 

Open mileage. 
II. State.Railways ,.j .;.,,, .:; ].. ...18,947-39 

IX. District Boards' Railways ... e .. T 214-14 

XII. Indian State Railways ... ... ... 1,530 37 

IV,V| ••••':; r:. .. ! '/ . 

- VI & J-Branch Companies', Railways . „. < .„ 69804 

VI. Subsidized Companies' Railways ' . v . 1,745-63 
XIII. Company guaranteed by an Indian State ... 721 26 



23,856-83 



The- first eight companies;, are: mere agents of Governments 
for the working or construction and working of State Railways.) 
The ninth is a company guaranteed by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's State; it works also a railway . belonging to the British. 
Government. ■-' M • •,,•.. 

The remaining two are subsidized companies, to whom the 
privilege of working State Railways along with their own lines, 
has been extended since the recommendation of .the Select Com- 
mittee of 1884 was made. It is very desirable that the •ontracts, 
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of these ten companies working State Railways should be termi- 
nated as early as possible. Under 1 the existing contracts, their 1 
leases are terminable on the dates given below : — 

1. E. I. Railway on 31st December 1924 or at tbe end ot 
any fifth succeeding year. 

2. A. B. Railway on 31st December 1921. , 
1 3. G. I. T. Railway on 30th June 1925. 

4. Burma Railway on 31st December 1928. ' 

5. f B.& N.W. Railway on 31st December 1932. 
(Contract for Tirhut State Railway) 

6. R. & K. Railway 31st December 1932. 
(Contract for Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway). 1 

7. M. & S. M. Railway 31st December 1937. ' 
< 8. , B, B. & C. I, Railway 31st December 1941.: 

9. S. L Railway 31st December 1945. _ 

10. B. N. Railway 31st December 1950. 

The financial responsibility 1 of the companies as working 

agents is nil- They have no funds of their own to meet any 

losses or expenses. Their contracts do not require them to make 

lip any losses. Whatever losses do occur on. the railways, they 

are debited to the Revenne account of the railways. They defray . 

-all-expenses from the gross earnings of the railways themselves ; 

a "^""- the expenses include labour and stores, salaries of staff, expenses 

jZ 0*^ ■■-> of their Home Board Offices, contribution to the Provident Fund. 1 

"I""! *" After meeting all such expenses, net earnings are obtained, from: ' 

?***" which the guaranteed interest on the companies' capital is paid 

and the residue goes to Government. Should this residue amount 

to over a certain percentage on the capital cost of Government, 

such excess is treated as surplus profits, in which the Government; 

and the companies share in various proportions as laid down ia> 

each company's contract. The proportions are noted below a— < . 



pkogrbsj is dp'A? iitf®.' 9£ 

Govt Share? Coy?A Shire. 
1. last Indian- 
Profits upto 25 Lakhs .,. ,., j J 
„ in excess beyond 25 lakhs. || T ^ 

2. g. i. p. ... :..-:.. ... n ' a' 

,- ?. ,B. &, N. W. on account, of Tirhut , ' 
1 ' State Railway — ! 

(a) upto 10 Lakhs ... ... £ | 

(6) Excess beyond 10 Lakhs .'.. {$ -& 

4. Bengal-lNagpur "' ' "... ' | ' ' \ 

5. Burma Railways Extensions . ... f ' i 
' G.' South Indian' ..'. ... ' ... 

7. B. B. &'C. L ; '„•.•' ... .., 

* . 8.- M.,&'SVM::..; ... ..: .... f Id 1 proportion td 

' 3 9: '.It! & K." on account of 'Luckhow 1 *ke Capital sub* 

Bareilly State Railway .',,... <>.'... p scribed, by. each, :-, 

' 10. Assam Bengal'- w ii i #i . ,.: ■ I ■ ; ... -i,,i ■,, L t 

•11. • Bunria . '-;.:" :.. ■ ... W. i' -'''■'' • t 

' Particulars of the railways administered by the' Companies: are 
given in Appendix Nc'.IIv which ar© supplemented by the remarka 
ill the following paragraph* »-*■ < i'i i. 

The East Indian Railway • — Under the new contract entered 
into" with! the" Bast Indian Railway Company in 1880, the capital 
Stum representing: the-' deffered annuity/tn.*.,i£6 ) S5(r,Q0Q has beeti 
left in the hands of Government to be regarded as the. capital dl 
'Ore' reconstituted ebmpany; on which they receive' 4 iper> cento 
Interest per anntrofc plus 1 one-fifth* oB thd yearly net profits i mads 
try the Railway*. ' ' ' ■ , ;■ -I ■■ ■'■■> *■:.■■.■.. . ,j ;,•;..//■ 
v - The following payments are made out of the gross 1 receipts' ol 
<tfoe Railway each halif-year, vfe:-^ - . . i ;j 

1; 'Interest upon the debenture stock of the Company in 

existence on the'lsb of January 1880 and upon the 

debentures of the Company outstanding on that day \ 

1 ♦Thtf'cbnrpatiyV Hhareof surplus profiU'Was- subs^utratiy revised as 
&<ri4 : ib ileiri- 1 atxlve. . . . . ., .... V 
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. 2. The charge in respect of so much of the annuity of 
£1,473,750 as is not deferred and which with the 
deferred one-fifth amounted to £1,179,000 ; 

3. Payment of interest at 4 per cent, per annum on the 

capital sum represented by the deferred portion of the 
annuity; 

4. Interest on the Capital Advance Account and the Capital 

Account ; 

5. Interest on the value of stores in hand; 
.6. Contribution to the Provident Institution ; 
7. Surplus profits. 

This arrangement was made for 50 .years from the 1st Janu- 
ary 1880, subject to determination at the end of the 20th and 
any subsequent 5th year, on giving notice of two clear years. 
Under a subsequent contract dated 14th November 1899, the 
Government and the Company agreed mutually not to deter- 
mine the contract dated 22nd December 1879 before the 31st 
December 1919. On that date or at end of any succeeding 5th 
year thereafter, either party might determine the contract by 
giving two years previous notice. In 1919 the Company was 
allowed a further extension, the terms of which have not yet 
been published by Government. 

The Indian Midland Railway Company was' formed in 
October 1885 to take over the working of the Sindhia State 
Railway, 76-49 miles from Agra to Gwalior, which was originally 
opened on 10th January 1878, and to construct and work certain 
new lines on behalf of the Government of India. The railways 
were to remain the property of the Government; but the 
Company was to find the capital cost, upon which the Secretary 
of State for India guaranteed interest at 4 per cent, per aunum, 
together with one-fourth share of the surplus profits made by the 
railway after meeting the working expenses and the guaranteed 
interest. 

The Company took over the working of the Bhopal-Itarsi 
Railwav also, 1080 miles of which belong to the Government of 
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India and 45-45 miles to the Bhopal State, from 1st January 
1889, the terms for which Were recorded in Appendix J, Part II 
of the Railway Administration Report for 1891-92 and in 
contacts dated 17th February 1890 and 20th April 1894. 
Those for the transfer of the Sindhia State Railway are to be 
found in Appendix H to Part II of the Administration Report 
for 1890-91 and in contract dated 18th March 1890. 

This Company's system comprised of the lines from Bhopal 
to Agra city with branches to Cawnpore, Manikpur, Katni, 
Baran, etc. — a total of 811-58 miles, now styled as Midland 
Section of the G. I. P. State Railway System: 

The MM. Railway is being worked as a part of the- G. 1. P. 
Railway system under the Company's contract dated 21st 
December 1900, when the lines of the two late, companies were 
amalgamated under a mutual agreement. 

Upon termination of the I. M., Railway Company's contract 
on 31st December 1910, Government repaid to the I. M, Ry. 
Company, the actual gums which had been paid; by the Company 
under clauses 32, 34 and 58 of the contract dated 2nd October 
1885. 



SECTION 3— Railway Functions- 
There are five distinct functions in connection with railway*, 
viz:— 

(1) Ownership, 

(2) Construction, 

(3) Working and maintenance, 

(4) Direction, 

(5) Governance, ' ' 

1. Ownership carries responsibilities for the provision of 
funds and the title to profit! or liability for losses arising from 
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the railway. In' the case of Government rail-ways, the ownership 
■Of the Government is absolute. Similarly, jn moat of their rail- 
ways, the Indian States have rtheir permanent ownership. . 

The. ownership .of the companies in their own lines is limited 
to a pertain term. of years, at the end of which the Government 
pf India or the Local authorities ..have the right to acquire their 
railways on certain -specified terms, in consideration pJE the assis^ 
tance allowed by. the Government to the companies, or. in the 
interests of the. general public. In this connection Lord Ripon's 
'Government made the following recommendation :—* 

"66. ' It' remains to be considered whefher power should be 
reserved to the State to purchase the railways, whether those 
•made 8y' unaided or by aided private enterprise. ' We think that, 
im ihe wh61e, J such pbwer had better be reserved: A railway will 
! bfte(n t constitute' a "natural monopoly, and, if the monopolists 
abuse their position, it may be in the interest of the community 
jthat ithe State should, have the power to purchase their property 
not necessarily witha view to keeping it in the hands of Govern- 
*ment, bat more probably with a view of selling it again under 
■difEerenti. conditions.) The conditions' of purchase as well as the 
time after which the right can be exercised, might form the sub- 
ject of negotiation in each case. As regards the period, 30 years 
seems to us to be a suitable'tefm." "As regards the conditions we 
think that they might form the subject of negotiation in each 
case, but we' may say that we would not insist on too favourable 
terms.'' As will be shown hereafter, Lord Ripon's Government 
'was extremely partial to companies and these terms were proposed 
to further their interests and have been followed, since. The 
terms concluded with each Company are noted in appendices 
II to XIV. " •' 

Functions. — The construction of railways includes the build- 
ing of lines, bridges, works, etc, whether executed departmentally 
or by contract, as also the provision, pf xaHingrSfock, especially 

* Pom «6 af Gownmwnt of India Jet** go, 3? Financial, dated 23rd 
jwmary 1888 to the Secretary of State for India (Page B20 of Heport of Balwt 
Wommittee 611884). - - " ' '' '-> " >'■» ■ " •■' 
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fwhere a Kne ia worked by the owning administration. In* the case 
of branch lines worked by the main line on the Eebate Terms, * the 
-necessary rolling-stock is generally provided by the working agency j^»- <*•*• - 
where the branch line is of the same gauge as the main linq. - v» ^ 
- i- 'The Preliminary work and the construction of line, bridges 
r*nd works are executed by Civil Engineers undw the control of 
» Chief Engineer ov an Engineer-in-Chie£, • 'Locomotives, C^rri^- 
!ges and Wagons are built in the workshops which are in charge qf 
.Mechanical Engineers. .In- the early days the Indian railways 
.obtained from England, a}} the iron-work including rails, sleejpers, 
. fittings » tools and plant, machinery,, etc., as also. locomotives, and 
.vehicles, in pieces which were erected in the Locomotive a,nd Car- 
riage and Wagon Worshops provided on each railway for this 
purpose and for executing the necessary repairs.and renewals of 
parts of rolling stock. This system, continued generally* till 
about the year 1895, when the long delays and extra costs incup- 
,red.in consequence of the, Engineers' strike about that time ip 
TSnglandj set the Indian authorities about to t arrange for the manu- 
facture of engines and rolling-stock in India, where labour w^s 
Very much cheaper, the railway workshops m India needing only 
.some extra machinery from, England and raw material such as 
'iron and steel sheets,' rods, channels^ angles, etc. Some of the. 
Indian railways were quick enough to make arrangements accor- 
dingly and have been building their engines and-vehioles' entirely 
in India. - Since then several Engineering , firms haveresliablished 
■their workshops in Bombay, Calcutta, eto.,i and undertake the 
'construction of railway rolling-stock, while 'iron and steel ate 
3 largely manufactured in the Tata Ironworks ' at Saridhi. ..r'Still K 
; India haa to obtain a brge i quantity- of ;maohme«y8ii<iiroio work 
viroa England, America, Belgium, etc., These .requirements" ase 
(.obtained fop the %^worke<"l,'iaj'lwayB! fhr-o'ugh.^tb^-Pnjgotpir 
^nera} ^ .gt^jjes ja, ;gnglaBd,'|»nd,., %!*!»$ /D'W'panj'iWP*?' 1 
^alftways, thro,ugh $hehj Boards of Bireejiqrs; jgj kflndqn.; ;,A flew 
, Jfcpartmemb of (T 8tpres- ,has -recently, been; aprons" fwfydm, , as 
3ii^fe^ip«ej#o^.giof;CbftP^Blwmi9i:i ~<o vm.-n yr-^if,; : 
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The expenditure on the construction o£ railways is charged to 
the Capital Account. 

The construction of railways in- India has been variously 
performed in the several classes of railways. As regards the 
State Railways, some of them were originally constructed by 
Companies and were subsequently either acquired by Government 
or were surrendered by the companies to Government as unprofit- 
able concerns. Of the others, some were constructed by the 
direct agency of Government, while the rest of the State Railways 
were constructed through the agency of Companies. So far the 
vast majority of the Indian States have not established their own 
departments for constructing their railways. They have got their 
railways constructed either through the agency of the main lines 
concerned, or through officers obtained on loan from the Govern- 
ment of India. The Governments of their Highnesses the 
Maharajas of Baroda and Mysore have recently started Engineer- 
ing Departments of their own. With the exception of some of 
the Branch Railway Companies whose lines have been constructed 
by the main line agency, most of the companies have had their 
lines constructed by their own staff. 

As a general rule, the owners should have this work carried 
out by staff employed under their own control. 

Function 3- — The Working of a railway ordinarily includes the 
general management, the running of trains for the carraige of 
passengers, goods, live-stock, etc., the mantenance and up-keep of 
the line, works, rolling stock, etc., and the services connected there- 
with. The working expenses are charged to the Revenue Account 
-and cleared annually. This function is variously performed by the 
different classes of railways; The owning bodies do not, in many 
cases, work their own lines, whilst most of the biggest companies 
are mere agents for the working of State and other railways. 
The old Guaranteed Companies worked their lines themselves 
during the whole period of their existence from 1853 to 1907. 
Similarly many of the companies, which have been formed since 
the year 1879, work their lines under their own management. 
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Even some of the Branch Companies, Coming under the Rebate 
Terms, which might have entrusted the working of their railways 
to the main line administration, have kept the working in their 
own hands. Among these companies are the Darjeeling-Hima» 
lay&n and the Gujrat Railways Companies. 

The State Railways began well, being worked by Government 
themselves, bnt after a decade of successful working, a reaction 
set in, in favour of companies whose business is the exploitation of 
India. Some of the members of the India Office thought that 
the working of railways was a commercial concern, and that it , 
threw too much work on the Government of India; and it ought i 
therefore, to be handed over to companies. That these views: 
were wrong and highly prejudicial to the interests of India, will, 
be shown later on. 

The advocates of the companies were and are still very 
powerful and they have carried the day. The best of the State: 
Railways have been leased to British Companies, who work them 
as agents of Government at the cost and risk of Government, the) 
Companies sharing in profits only. 

Function 4.— Under this head may be put (1) the Boards o£ 
Directors. in the case of companies which, with the exception of a. 
few Branch Railway Companies whose Directors sit at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Karachi, are located in London ; and (2) the Indian 
Railway Board or Government Administration in the case of State 
Railways; The Indian Railway Board was established in 1905. 
Formerly the administrative work of State Railways was conducted! 
by the Government of India in the P. W. D., through the Local 
Governments from the commencement of State Railways in 1868/ 

In 1871, the control of the State Railways in Northern India 
was taken away from the Local Governments of Bengal, the 
U. W. Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra and Gudh), 
and the. Punjab, and placed in the hands of the Government of 
India. A Director of State Railways, who was immediately under 
the Government of India, was appointed i» the same year. In 
1877 his office was divided- into- four Directorates, Which were 
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reduced to three in 1879. The latter were merge3 into one Director" i 
General .for all Railways in India ia 1880, whose office wast 
amalgamated with the Government of India Secretariat in 1897 1 
and separate ^Directors were appointed for Railway Construction' 
and for Eailwsy Traffic, who continued till 1905, when the; 
present Bail way Board was instituted. We propose to deal fur- 
ther with this matter in Chapter II. ■ • ■ 
Function S--^-Gavernance- — This head embraces those function* 
which the State execises over all classes of railways, whether! 
belonging to the State or to private parties. Such functions refer 
to law and order, safety of the public, regulation of traffic, rates: 
and fares, privileges of Government secured under the contracts 
and. agreements with the owners of the railways. 

In the concluding sentence of his Minute of July 1850, Lord 1 ' 
Dalhousie wrote : "I trust the Government of India will ever 
avoid the error of viewing railways merely as private trader^ 
takings and will regard; them as national work, over which the! 
Government may justly exercise, and is. called upon to exercise,: 
a stringent and salutary control.. This control should not be an.' 
Arbitrary right of Interference, but a regulated authority, defined 
and declared by law» which is not to be needlessly oe vexatiouslyt 
' exacted, but which in my humble judgment is necessary at onoet 
for the interests of the State and for the protection of. the publio"* 
Section 7(1) of the Indian Railways Act No. IX of 1890J 
presupposes that a contract must be entered into with thi 
Government by a company desiring to acquire the right td 
construct a railway, and Section 16 of that Act expressly requires! 
the sanction of the Governor-General in Couneil before a railway 
administration can use upon a railway locomotive engines or other 
motive powers and rolling>stook. .. * ..-r 

, Under Section 4 of the Act the Governar-General in Council 
has appointed oertain officers as Inspectors' pi Railways,, who sea 
from time to time to the safety of the public and fitness of the 
rolling-stock used upon the railways, 

• Pago 1» of Baitwiiy Polity la India by H BelL " ■■' ■ 
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Under Section 47 of the Act, every railway administration is 
required to make general roles for the working of the railway, 
including the provision for the accommodation and convenience of 
passengers and carriage of their luggage, the conduct of railway 
servants, and generally for regulating the travelling upon, and 
the use, working and management of railway. 

Instead of each railway framing these General Rules for itself 
as required by the Act, all the Railways have jointly adopted a 
set of General Rules at the sittings of the Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association. Whenever a new railway comes into exis- 
tence or an addition or alteration is made in the existing General 
Rules, such new railway or all the railway administrations apply 
individually for sanction for the adoption on their railways, of the 
General Rules or additions or alterations to the same, as the case 
may be; and the sanction then given by the Governor-General in 
Council is notified for general information in tbe Gazette of 
India- 

Thus the General Rules for the working of railways have the 
force of law under Section 47 of the Act. 

The Indian Railways Act needs important modifications. It 
should be brought in line with the English Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, especially in respect of Rates and Fares, as shown 
in Chapter VII. 

The rules and orders as to rates and fares laid down by. the 
Government of India in their administrative capacity, for the 
guidance of the State Railways and of the Railway Companies 
over which they have the necessary control, under the terms of 
their contracts, will be dealt with in detail in the same Chapter, 
as the matter is of as much importance to the public as to the 
railway administrations. 

For the carriage of their own traffic, vie :— 
Mails and Postal officials. 
Troops and their Baggage, 
Military Stores,' 
High Officials o£ Government, V- 
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■ the Governmelnt of India have laid down special rateB arid condi- 

- Cons for the StatS' Railways and the same conditions are appli- 
cable generally to the State Railways worked by the Agency 
Companies and to the lines of other companies, over which the 

' Government have reserved; these privileges in the contracts; 

In the case of railways belonging to the Indian States-, these 

■conditions do not apply, unlesB specially agreed to by the States. 



SECTION 4— Chronological order of Railways. 

The various classes of railways in India came into being and 
continued their operations during the years noted below :— 
(a.f Railways in British India. 

Old Guaranteed Railways-— Nine companies were formed and 
contracts were concluded with -them' between the years 1849 and 
1870. Their operations continued till the end of 1907. 

2. First Subsidized Companies.— Two of them were inform- 
ally formed about the year 1863, via:'— The Indian Branch 
Railway Company and the Indian Tramway Company. They 
were- subsequently converted into Guaranteed Companies, the 
former surrendering to Government in 1872, the Nalhati Railway 
which had been completed without guarantee. 

3. State Railways constructed and worked by the direct Agency 
of Government.— This policy was adopted in 1867 and was vigo- 
rously and exclusively pursued till 1880. From that year it has 
been checked and is carried on to a small extent. 

4. State Railways provided by the Provincial Governments 
from 1869. 

5i Railways provided by the Port Trusts of Calcutta and 
Bombay, open from 1875 and 1915 respectively. 

6. Railway Companies subsidized by the Local Governments. 
Two of these were formed in 1879 and 1880 respectively. 

7. Companies subsidized by the Government of India — The first 
of them wasstarted in 1881. Twenty-one companies were formed 
up to 1913, of whom nine have been purchased by Government 
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and twelve still own their lines, six working the lines by their 
own staff and six others being worked by the main line 
administrations. 

8. Agency Companies. — Companies acting as agents of 
Government for working State Railways already constructed and 
successfully worked by Government, Or State Railways acquired 
by Government from old companies; and for 'constructing and 
working new lines of State Railways on behalf of Government, 
in some cases raising the capital- on the gaarantee and response 
bility of Government. Eight Companies of this description have 
been formed from 1879 to 1908, who worked 20,222-31 miles of 
railways open for traffic on 31st March 1918. The Government 
of India sometimes styled them as " Construction and working: 
companies." 

■Since the introduction of the policy of employing- these eom->' 
panies, two of the Subsidized companies mentioned in clause 4! 
above, have also secured the working of 1,19895 miles of State • 
Railways mostly constructed and formerly worked with profits 
by Government. 

Taking advantage of the example set by the Government .of 
India, another company managed in 1883 to obtain the working/ 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's State Railways and with aa 
extraordinary guarantee of 5% when the market paje of interest 
in England for Indian loans was 3 or 3 J- per cent, per dtthunU 

9. Railway Companies subsidized by Dittrkt MdavAmr) 
Eight of these were formed between 1891 and 1913.. 

10. Companies on Rebate Terms. — These were intoduced by. 
the Government of India in 1893. Twenty-ihree .companies were 
formed between 1895 and 1916, of whom 18 had their lines open 
and 5. under construction on 31st March 1918. Of the former 
only two worked their own lines, while the lines of the others 
were being worked by the Main Line Administrations. 

] 11. District Board Railways.— Five of these; were opened 
between 1894 and 1917, and three others were under construc- 
tion on 31st March 19 18. ' 
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12. New Guaranteed Companies-— Only two of these Com- 
panies were formed, one in 1897 and the other in 1913. 

13. Railway Companies under Guarantee and Rebate Com- 
bined. — Only one Company of this description was formed in 
1915, whose line was partly opened in 1917. This Company, 
comes under the Rebate Terms as modified in 1913. 

(b) Railways belonging'; to or Guaranteed by Indian Statei. 

14. Indian State Railways owned by the States but worked by 
other administrations. — 257-81 miles of open lines were worked 
by the British Government Administrations, 1324-65 miles of 
open lines were worked by Companies. 299-02 miles were under 
construction by main lines. The first of these lines was opened 
in 1873. 

15. Indian State Railways owned and worked by the States., 
There were 17 of these with 2,478-80 miles open for traffic and 
412-91 miles under construction. Two of these lines were 
opened in 1880. 

16. Companies' Railways Guaranteed by Indian States,-~ 
There were three of such lines ; tbe first one was originally con- 
structed and worked by the British Government from 1874 to 1884, 
when it was acquired by the Company, with a guarantee from 
the State of 5% on the Company's Capital. , 

(c) Hailways in Foreign Territories. > 

17. There were three Branch Railways, owned by British 
Companies and worked by the Main Line Companies, 73-60 miles 
of open lines. The first line was opened in 1879. 



SECTION 5.— Working Administrations. 
The total number of Railway Administrations in India from 
the commencement to the 31st March 1918 (excluding the 
separate managements of State Railways formerly worked in- 
dependently, which have been subsequently abolished or merged 
into the main lines or leased to companies) -were as detailed 
below : — . . . ■ , 
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As shown above in Column 5, there were '50 working 
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administrations in India in 1918, viz! — 

Government administration? ... .„ ... ... i 

Agency Companies' administrations ... ... ... 8 

Indian States' Administrations ... ... ... II 

Company Guaranteed by Indian State ... ... 1 

Companies Subsidized by Indian Government ... 6 

' — „ „ ,. Provincial Governments ... 2 

„ „ „ District Boards ... ... 8 

„ on Rebate Terms ... 1 

„ under New Guarantee ... 1 

„ unassisted 6 ' 

Port Trusts ... 2 

Total ... 50 

Altogether 92 railway companies were formed during the 
period from 1849 to 1918. Twenty of them ceased to exist, as their 
undertakings were acquired by Government: Seventy-two eom-' 
panies were still in operation. They are classified as follows :-*• 
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Total 72 

By employing the Companies, the Government have had to 

give pecuniary assistance in one form or another. To make up 

" $ certain tate of return on {fie capital expenditure on the railways 

promoted by the companies, {he Government had to contribute in 

Be^eral forms, wi: — 
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(1) Cash guarantees. 

(2) Cash payments for land given free to Companies. 

(3) Cash Subsidies. 

(4) Cash Rebates from Main Line Earnings. 
{5) Cash Subsidies from District Board F undsi < 

Almost all the railways in India promoted by Companies have! 
been allowed Government assistance. In the* case of the old* 
Guaranteed Companies, a high' rate of interest was allowed, 
whereas in the case of the State Railways constructed by the 
direct agency of Government, capital was obtained on lowef 
rates of interest than those paid through Companies, old or new. 

§6 far there is hardly any independent enterprise among the' 
Indian Railway Companies. We have only 76 miles of railway 
provided by unassisted enterprise, which is very insignificant ori 
the total of 36,333 miles. The old Guaranteed Companies 
Operated from the year 1849 to 1908. Fortunately they have 
how disappeared, but they have left successor Companies, who are 
still ruling supreme in the Tailway administration of India to the" 
detriment of India and Indians. Seen after a check was placed 
upon the operations of the old Guaranteed Companies, and the 
sound system of State Railways under the direct management of 
Government was well established, the capitalists of England raised 
the cry that the Government was engaged in commercial enter- 
prise which ought to have been left to companies. The capital- 
ists had as they have even now, great influence with the powers 
and they carried the day and got new Companies into the railway 
field 6£ India. . The retotroductjon of the Companies' is 1 ' very 
unfortunate for India. The whole country has been working to 
get rid of them, but all efforts in that direction have been in vain. 
The Secretary of State has now appointed a Committee of 
Enquiry to consider and make recommendations about, (1) The 
different methods" of management for the State Railways of 
India ;. (2) the functions, status and constitution of the Railway 
Board; (3) Arrangements for the financing of Railways in India, 
and tile feasibility of greater utilization, of private' enterprise and 
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capital in the construction o£ new lines; (4) The present system. 
of control by Government of rates and fares, and machinery for 
deciding disputes between railways and traders. 

The matter was well discussed several times in the Legislative 
Council, enquiries were also made by the Railway Board and 
ample facts were before the Government, upon which a decision 
could have been arrived at. But the Government did not take 
the responsibility \ they might well have left it to the verdict of 
the new Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. They 
have appointed a Committee consisting ofnBHt European and three 
Indian members. This is not at all fair. Without in the least 
questioning the impartiality of the members, we think Government 
should have allowed a majority of Indians on the Committee, 
considering that the matter affects the people of India more 
vitally than any other people. We will, however, watch the 
proceedings of the Committee with utmost interest. In the 
. subsequent Chapters we propose to give fuller details about the 
Indian Railway Companies. 



SECTION 5.— Capital account of State Railways. 
Heads I and II in Appendix 4 to Volume II of the Railway 
Board's Administration Report for 1917-18 gave the Capital 
Outlay on the State Railways upto 31st March 1918 in thousands 
of rupees as under : — 

Open Lines. Lines under 
construction. 
Total of final heads ... 4,61,42,52 3,52,30 

Ferries, etc. .„ ... 2,67,26 

Suspense (stores not 

charged off) ... 11,65,54 4,92 



4,75,75,32 3,57,22 



4,79,32,54 
Unclassified Expenditure ... 53,25 



Total ... 4,79,85,79 
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' Pounds. 

Equivalent in sterling .„ ... ... (a) 352,587,000 

ZtecJucT.-^Outlay on' the following fines 
which were not among the State 
Railways:— 

South-Behar Railway ... ' ... . 798,000 

Travancore State Section of 

Tinnevely Quilbri Railway ' 1,116,000 



Total ... 350,673,000 

Thus the total Capital Outlay, on the British Indian State 
Railways upto 31st March 1918 was ,£350,673,000i i 

Appendix 5 to the same Report, however, gave the Capital 
Liability on account of the< State Railways oh the same date at 
£367,438,689 detailed under the following heads :— 

1. Balance o£ share. Capital of purchased 

railways which was being paid off Pounds, 

by annuities'- ' .'.. '.,. '",.'..' 66,8JT,518 

2. State Outlay..; • ... .„ ... 187,478,418 

3. Debt incurred for purchase of railways 49,290,378 

4. Share capital of Companies working , 

State Railw'aW. ';'.. ... ' ... ' 18,070,289 
5Y Debentures & Debenture stock'of 

Companies working railways (6.) 42,030,448 

6. Overdrafts by the /Companies . i... > — 106,597 

7. Advances by Government to the i 

Companies... ... ... ... i 2,958,235 



, Total' .'.. ,367,438,689 
Deduct, figures against the Travancore State 

Section of Tinnevely Quilon Railway ... ' 461,557 



Total ... 366,977,132 
W. Rs. 5,50,'46,56,980 



(o) Toot Note 1, at page H of Vol. II of the Administration Report for 
1917-18 stated that in eertain oases, the Sterling (Capital had been taken as) 
originally expended, in others the rupees had been oonverted at Rs. 15 =» 'J'l. 

(6) On the issues of these Debentures and Debenture Stook, there was a net 
eharge (disseuDt) of £1,134,608, which .was shown but not taken in the total of 
the Administration Report. 
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The Finance and Revenue Accounts of India for the same year 
gave the .figures in several accounts, which when put tagetjher 
worked up to a total of £390,870,169 as noted below :— 
1. Capital Expenditure on construction of 
Railways as per Account No. 74 : — 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Charged to Revenue ... 10,431,096 
NotchargedtoRevenue... 198,286,839 



2. Capital charge involved by 
incurring specific debt in 
• purchase or in the redemp- 

tion of liabilities as per 
colnmn 19 of Account 
No. 73 ... ... 60,502,103 

Less- — India stock redeemed by 

Sinking Funds ' ... 4,972,835 



208,717,935 



55,529,268 



3. Balance of Capital obligations 

being discharged by An- 
nuities, Account No. 74 J. 66,8 17,518 

4. Share Capital and Debentures 

etc., for Indian Railways 
raised through Compa- 
nies on guarantee of Go- 
vernment, as per Finance 
Accounts II B & C in 
Appendix E ... 59,805,448 



Total ... 390,870,169 

Items 1 & 2 above largely differ from items 2 & 3 on page 25. 
To make* out a complete statement of the Capital Account of 
the State Railways, the following items should be taken: — 

Total as per' Finance and Reve- Pounds, 

nuc Accounts ... 390,870,163. 
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Add-— Sums paid out of Revenue in 
discharge of Capital obliga- 
tions, vist— 

(1) Capital paid off by Annuf- Pounds. 

ties Account 74 J. .., 15,026,647 

(2) India Stock redeemed by 

Sinking Funds ... 4,972,835 

(3) Discount redeemed by 

■Discount Sinking Funds, . . 

vide item d(iv) under 

Finance Account No-. 82 93,936 

Total 410,963,587 

= Rs. 6,16,44,53,805 

ThuB the total capital cost of the State Railways was 

£410,963,587, of which £59,939 ,44* was subscribed by.or raised 

through, the Agency Companies, as shown below;— 

Share Capital ... ... ... 1&.075.000 

Debentures and Debenture stock ... 41,730,448 

Loan from Provident Fund „„ 134,000 

Total ... 59,939, 448" 

The Companies run no risk in connection with this Capital, 
as the whole has been raised on the guarantee of the Government.' 

The liabilities incurred on the purchase of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway were as follows: — ■.•..•■■■ ■:.■>.. •.. 

Pounds. 
Debentures taken at par ,„ ,„ .,; 2,391,300 

Purchase price for Share Capital of £8,745fi5& 11,685,581 
The latter was discharged by.i— ..'.■■■■'' 

Issue of New Company Stock Ibr..- ; .„ 2,000,000 
Issue of Z"/ India Stock in satis- ■■■ 

faction of the balance of £9,685,581 10,089,146 
Thus the Capital obligations on account of the old B. B. & 
C- I- Company were as under: — Pounds. 

Debentures . w , , ,,, .;, t 2,391,300 

3% India stock ... .,, ... 10,089,146 

;ii:New.OompanyvStock3% 2,000,000 

14,480,446 
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These sums fully appeared in Appendix 5 to the Administration 
Report, whereas the sum of £12,480,446 appeared in Account 
No. 74 H, and the two millions of the Share Capital in Account 
No. II B of Appendix E to the Finance and Revenue Accounts. 

Account No. 74 A showed the following items which had been 
subsequently contributed by the new B. B. & CI., {Railway 
; Company: — Pounds. 

Debenture Stock... ... ... ... ... 1,000,000 

Loan from Provident Fund ... ... 134,000 

. 1,134,000 

^ These sumB were also shown in the Administration Report. 

The premium paid to the old B. B. & C. I. Railway Company 
•came out to £3,344,090 as under: — Pouads. 

• Share Capital ... ... ... ... ... 8,745,056 

* J India Stock and New Company ' 

Stock issued ..'. ... ... ...' 

'"■ Premium ... 

'Whereas page 15 of the Administration Report, 
J 1917-18 showed it at £4,135,280. ' 

' The contributions by the individual Companies were given as 
'follows in columns 11, 13, and 15 of Appendix 5 of the Railway 
Board's Administration Report, VoL II for 1917-18, and in 
Accounts II B and C in Appendix E to the F- and R. Accounts ; — , 



12,089,146 

3,344,090"* 
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Foands. 


Pounds. 


East Indian ... 


' ' ... 


' ■ ... 


18,500,000 


South Indian ... 


-■».. 


1,000,000 


3,328,248 


6.LP. 


.»-. 


2,575,000 


.3,500,000 


B. B. & a L ... 


?m ■ 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


M.&S.M. „., 


... 


5,000,000 


4,825,000 


Bengal-Nagpur. .. 


... 


3,000,000 


7^74,300 


Assam-Bengal ... 
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J, 500,000 


905,90q 


Burma 


... 


3,000,000 


1,250,000 


R. & K. (Lucknow-BareiHy) 


■ .,.'■' 


547,000 
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: The Capital Account of the State Railways amounted to 
£366,977,132 according to the Railway Board's Administration 
Report, and to £390,870,169 according to the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts ; while we make but a total of £410,963,587 
as shown on page 27. The Public Debt of India on 31st 
March 1918 amounted to £350,343,494, of which-* l 

£113,385,919 was in India and' 
£236,957,575 in England. 
Of the total debt, that classed for Railways, amounted to 
£239,146,143. It was made up of the following :— ■ Pounds. 
Capital Outlay on State Railways 182,448,839 

Specific Debt ... ... £60,502,103 

.tew-- 1 — India Stock redeemed by 

Sinking Fund ... ' 4,972,835 



55,529,268 

Advances to. District Boards ' 137,906 
„ to Companies ... 458,234 
Discount involved in raising 
'• money for purchase of Guaran- 
teed Railways ... ... , £665,832 - ■* 

Lets amount redeemed fcy Discount • ' ( ! 

Sinking Fund, .., j.,( , 93,936;, 571,896 



1 ' • :; . . Total ;'" .'.'. ( ',239,146,143 

Account No.' 82 in the Finance and Revenue, Accounts- put 

the whole of the Capital Outlay, on the State Railways as met 

from loans, but in Account Na 7? the following items were 

shown as "charged'against Revenue ":— ■ : "' 

1. Railways provided from Famine Insurance^' Pounds. 
■".'■ ■ .Fund:- .^.-. ■ : ~'-...' ■ ■ ■■ .C.'.-' : ■ .i^ ii. &,248,08& 

2. Preliminary Expenses on Surveys, etc. - ••■ < ' ■■ 
1 (Head H 41> " ' ... k ■" ..; ! r '<:P'* l,Wd,527 

3. Frontier Railways and pthef Railways jirp- j 

Tided out.pi, Revenue (Bead G, 37J|, . .,, , 4.13,6,481 

; . ■■ ... .■ '■ s .. .-DbtakfeK".' >■ ^.«-:J.o,431,096 

i ; i. W -B»ide» A» «uia ol ^10,131,096 obliged (• Bctubm at India tat 
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The debts included in the Railway 'debt comprised the 
following: — 

Pounds. 

4|% Loan from Indore State \„ ... 666,666 

4% „ „ Scindia „ ... '.,. 1,000,000 

4 % ,, „ Rampur „ .„ ... 813,333 
4 % „ for Muttra-Hathras and 

Cawnpur-Achnera Rys. ... 527 

Debenture Stock 4 \% o£ E. I. Ry. ... 1,435,650 

„ 4 %o£E. B. Ry. ... 348,666 

„ „ 4J% o£ S. I- Ry. ... 425,000 

„ 4 % of G.I. P. Ry. ... 2,701,450 

Specific Debt ... 55,529,268 

Nagda-Muttra Railway Loan from 

Jaipur Durbar, Account 79 A. ... 566,667 

Public Loans ... .„ ... ... 176,158,916 



Total .... 239,146,143 
The following obligations should be added to the above 
total:— 

(1) Loans raised through E. I., S. I., G. I. P. 

and B. B. & C. I. Companies as per 

Account No. 74 A. 26,462,248 

(2) New Company Stock of S. I., G. I. P., 

B. B.& C. I., and Madras Rys. ... 7,075,000 

(3) Share Capital and Debentures, etc., 

of A. B„ B. N., Burma, R. & K., 
and. new M. & S. M. Companies, 

Construction of Bailwaya, the Revenues had borne alio th» following Capital 
charges: — • ;.-..,.. -r [ 

i Portion of Capital discharged by Annnitiaiaa per ; Pounds. 

AooonntNo.74 J ... ... ....... ... ... W,026,647 

SpeciHc Debt discharged by Sinking funds ... ... r ... 4,972,835 

„ DiBeonnt discharged by Diaconnt Sinking fund as ■ ■ . • ' 

pel footnoted <i(iv) to Account Ne. 82 „ 93,936 

..joiotSiiir 
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. as per Accounts Nos. II B & C of Pounds. 

Appendix E to F. & R. Accounts ... 27,901,300 
(4) Balance Capital being discharged by 

Annuities, Account No, 74 J. ... 66,817,518 



Total ... 128,256,066 

This would raise the Railway debt to 367,402,209 

The Capital obligations incurred on the purchase of the 
Guaranteed Railways, which are being discharged by Annuities, 
vide Account No. 74 J, are a kind of public debt against India. 
As such they might be included in Finance and Revenue Account 
No. 82. As, however, they are not there, public are liable to overlook 
them in forming a correct idea of the public debt of India. They 
are neither included in Account No. 73 or 74, which show the 
Capital account of the State Railways. Account No. 74 J, is how« 
ever included in Section N— " Capital not charged to revenue." 
"We have so far taken the figures found in the Railway 
Board's Administration Report and the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts, of India for the year 1917-18. But neither of those 
publications give the total outlay incurred by the State from the 
Revenues of India on Indian Railways from their, commencement* 
We have collected those figures in Statement No. 8, appended to 
this volume, taking the summary from 1848-49 to 1882-83 from 
the Report of the Select Committee of 1884, and the subsequent 
figures from the Annual Finance Accounts of the Government of 
India.. That Statement shows the following totals from 1848-49 
to 1917-18:— ■•..-.. 

1. Net loss on account of the Guaranteed ■ Rs. • 

Railways ... ... ... ... 58,07,24,409 

2. - Advances to. Subsidized Companies .... - ■ 42,64,119 
, 3. Outlay on Surveys, etc. „.,.*. 2,56,03,711 

4. Outlay on railways from, the Famine ..„ 

Insurance Find, .■•..: ...... 7,15,23,609* 

5., Outlay on railways constructed out. of 

revenues of India 6,76,91,859- 

6. Loss by Exchange upto 1882-83 ... 1,00.30.070 
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7. Interest on eutstandinq balances ...2,97,69,17,629 



Total ... 3,7^,67,'6U,406 
"8. Deduct net profits from State Railways 72,08,39,915 



1 Net Balance ... 3,01,59,21,491 
Of the above, items . Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 amounting to 
Es. 17,48,55,249 have been included in the Capital Account of the 
State Railways * the balance of Rs. 2,84,10,66,242 is debitable td 
capital, which, together with the Rs. 5,50,46,56,980 as per Adminis* 
tration Report or Rs. 6,16,44,53,805 according to the Finance 
Accounts, would make up a total of Rs. 8,34,57,23,222 or 
Rs. 9,00,55,20,047 in the Capital Account upto 31st March 1918. 
If the Railways were. truly treated, as a commercial concern, 
every rupee" laid out on them whether from revenue, or from bor-< 
rowed funds, should be taken to account. From this point of view 
our Statements. Nos. 3 A and 8 show, a correct account of the 
financial results to the State from its Railway concern. 

It may not be desirable to increase the Capital 'account so 
largely, but it is essential that the people should know the total; 
costs incurred. . It is also necessary for practical purposes, since 
the surplus profits are distributed between the Government and' 
the working Companies in proportion to the Capital provided by: 
each. For such transactions, full costs actually incurred by the 
State should be taken, instead of the capitalised value, based 
on the net earnings of the railways as recommended by the 
Committee on Indian Railway Finance in 1908, vide- Chapter VI^ 
Section: 5 herein. 



SECTION 6.— Importance of Railways. • . . 

The importance andeconomic value of the Indian Railways are 

not generally realized. The Finance Accounts give the top place 

to Land Revenue on the .Revenue side and to Military services on 

, the Expenditure side, but the top place is virtually due to the State 

■ : - ■■■ ■ • : ".■' „ ~ ' < • — 1 

, * Accounts Noa. 73 and 64 in the Finance and Revenue Account" •' India 
for 191718. 
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Railways on both sides of the Government' account. The 
accounts as they are prepared take the gross Revenue from Land 
but net Receipts only from the Railways, after deducting the 
Working Expenses of Railways and the surplus profits paid to 
Railway Companies. On the expenditure side these two items are 
not at all shown. Taking like figures for both Railways and Land, 
the General Account of the Revenue and the Expenditure charged 
against Revenue of the Government of India for the year 1917-18, 
in India and in England stood as follows :— 

Revenue. Expenditure. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Land ... ... ... 21,607,248 3,782,276 

Railways ... 46,041,507 S6 - ,127,184 

Military 1,720,509 30,763,650 

Other heads 65,192,884 55,801,962 



Total ... 134,562,146 126,475,072 

Besides the Revenue expenditure of £36,127,184 on the 
Railways, there was a further outlay of £3,571,464 on State 
Railway Capital not charged to Revenue. Thus the total State 
expenditure on the Railways* during that year was £39,698,648 
against £30,763,650 of the Military services. 

The corresponding figures ifor the year 1919-20 were as 

under;— Revenue. Expenditure. 

Land ... 22,609,943 4,297,483 

*»"»y »• 62 - 963 ^ 3 .{1J5JSS 

Military ... ... ... 2,701,612 60,686,699 

Other heads- ... ... 85,032,923 67*352,959 



' Total ... 163,308,441 188,068,265 

The Government Accounts excluded £21,899,799 in 1917-18 

and £31,651,154 in 1919-20,of the Railway Working Expenses 

and the Surplus Profits paid to the Companies, from both sides of 

the account. 

The importance of the railways may be gauged front these 
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figures, as also from the total number of men employed* The 
total number of servants of all races employed on the Indian 
Railways (open lines only; in 1919-20 was ... 711,690* 

<. .Strength of Civil Police in 1914 ;.. ... 202,986t 

Established strength of British and Indian 
armies in British India (exclusive of 

' Indian artificers andfollowers) in. 1914-15. 23o,436f 

These figures show that the Kailways employ the largest 
number of men employed in any one Department in India. 

Indians have been agitating for a larger share in the Indian 
Civil Service, but they have not taken the same interest in 
,the Railway Service of India. It is larger than the I. C. S. and 
carries a much larger patronage. The total number of appoint- 
ttnents in the I. C. S. was 1,371§, whereas the appointments in 
(the Superior Grades of Indian Kailways, as given in the Railway 
- Board's Classified List and Distribution Return of 30th June 
1912 were 1685. - 

The appointment, dismissal, promotion, transfer, privileges 
and prospects in life generally of subordinates are entirely in 
the hands of the officers possessing discretionary powers. The 
powers possessed by a Railway Locomotive or Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent are far greater than those possessed by 
ihe Commissioner of a Division or the Collector of a District. 
The Railway Superintendent appoints and discharges scores of 
men every month in bis workshop, while a Commissioner or Collector 
hardly makes the same number of appointments even in a year. 
Then the officer-in-charge of a Railway workshop has the power 
to appoint any mechanic on daily pay upto Rs. 10 per day, giving 
Rs. 250 per month or more, without sanction of higher authority 
and without specific provision in the Budget ; whereas in all 
other departments, such an appointment would require the special 
sanction of the Government of India, which takes years 
to obtain. 



* Appendix 26 to Railway Board's Administration Report 1919-20. 

t Statistical Abstract, British India 1905-06 to 1914-15. 

§ Para 31, Vol I of TUport of the Publio Services ComoiiisioD 1916. 
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Of all the departments of the Government of India.; Railways 
stand first and foremost, both inreveniie and expenditure. ; 35%":- 
of the total revenue of India was in Gross Receipts of railways^ 
la 1917-18 it was 46 millions sterling = 69 crores against Jlj 
millions =31*5 crores of Land Revenue, though Land appears in > 
the Accounts as the largest Revenue Head of the State. Of the* 
total expenditure of the State, 32% was in Railway working' 
expenses and charges, which amounted to 39-6 millions' sterling 
=59-4 crores in 1917-18, against 30"7 millions =46-06 erores of* 
the Military Department, though in the accounts of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Military appears as the largest expenditure 
Department of the State. The Railway Department appears* 
small in the Government Revenue Abstract, because the Railway r 
Working Expenses and surplus profits paid to the Companies' are ' 
not shown as items of expenditure, while their net receipts only f 
are shown in the Government Revenue. . ■''■'• 

While the Railway is the most; important Department of the* 
State, it is the least satisfactory to the Indian public. At almost 
every step, it gives a step-motherly treatment to the children of 
the soil. ' ; ■ ' i 

Seventy-five per cent., of the public debt of India, ! excluding 
the last war loan, is on account of the Indian State Railways] 

Thus the Railways form the largest Revenue producing and 
expending department of the State. Upon their proper adminis- 
tration depend the prosperity of the- whole of the country, even 
agriculture and other industries, moral, material and economic 
growth, comforts, conveniences and safety of the millions of 
the travelling public. • > , 

SECTION 7.— Financial Results," 
A railway cannot be expected to pay at once. The country 
traversed by railway has to be nursed and prepared to take advan- 
tage of the facilities the railway provides and' in return, to bring it 
traffic; .Agriculture, trade, industries all receive, an impetus, »nd 
general development of the wuntjy.beginsrdire<-$Iy;a\rai!TKay>lihe 
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is opened for public traffic. Railway promoters take into account 
the value of trade and traffic in the locality when they prepare a> 
railway project; they also count upon an increase of traffic which 
generally takes place after the opening of the line. In the early 
days of railways, returns are sometimes low ; they, improve- aa 
noon as the development takes place. ; If the country is well 
populated and rich in produce, a railway line is expected to yield 
good profits, provided the line is constructed with care and economy. 
Some lines pay well from the very first year of opening, others 
take time for the development of traffic. The Government of 
India put a limit of 5 years, after which Productive railways were 
expected to pay the interest on their capital cost, including the 
interest during construction. The statement recorded at page 
694 of Report of the Select Committee of 1884 shows that out of 
the 17 Indian railways, eleven earned net earnings which gave 
8-25 to 7 - 12 per cent, per annum on the capital outlay, five years 
after their completion ; while the other six earned only 0-77 to 
l - 94 per cent, at that age. Among these were— 

. The Madras Railway with 1-44 per. cent. 

The S. P. & Delhi Railway with ... 1-94 „ 

The Indus Valley Railway with ... 1-94 „ 

The Wardha Coal Railway with ... 1.10 „ ' 

The Calcutta and South Eastern Railway with 0-96 „ 
- ' The Nizam's State Railway with ... 0-77 „ 

Even these lines have subsequently proved remunerative. 
Appendix I to Mr. Robertson's Report of 1903 shows 18 
Branch railways, 1 six of which gave returns of over 4% per annum 
in the first year after completion, while all, but one or two excep- 
tions, gave ample returns, with the Rebate from the main line, 
within the five years. 

Excepting- the railways undertaken -on grounds of political 

and military 'security, or strategical purposes or purely for famine 

relief, the financial failure, wherever it occurred among th* -Indian 

rail ways, -wasBttribated " to mistakes made during construction." 

Onth&Vhote'tae'reBblta shirt*' that railways carefully selected 
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and constructed with economy eventually prove remunerative. 
Until they become remunerative, there is loss of interest. Who 
should bear such loss? Ordinarily the loss should be borne by the! 
people, who take the' subsequent profits; but this has not been 
done in the case of Indian railways constructed through the British 
Companies. Their losses and deficits have generally been paid by 
the Government 

Appendix No. 8 exhibits the financial' results' to the State! 
from operations relating to the Indian Railways from .their 
commencement. To the 31st March 1918, the statement shows a' 
net outstanding of Rs. 3,01,59,21,491, of which Rs. 17,48,55,249 
is included in the capital account, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 2,84,10,66,242. 

This outstanding is attributable to the Companies' lines, vh:- 
Loss from the old Guaranteed Compa- Rs. 

nies as per Appendix No. 3A ... 3,19,95,39,690 

Outstandings against Subsidized Com- 
panies as per Appendix No. 5 ... .' 1,41,54,103 



3,21,36,93,793 
Profits from State Railways ... ... 37,26,27,551 



Net Loss Outstanding ... ... 2,84,10,66,242' 

This' analysis clearly shows' that the Companies' lines' have' 
caused serious losses to the! finances of India, whereas' the State 
Railways have not only clearedall their expenses, interest' charges, 
etc., but brought' iti a net ; profit of Rs; 37',26,27,551 ! during' 
their 'first 51 years! 

We' have not found in the' Government' accounts an np-td-date' 
statement of the outstandings against the Subsidized' Companies. 
These' are; however, being recovered'froni'.the'surplus profits i>t 
their Railways V but the losses incurred on account of the' bid 1 Gui>' 
ranteed Companies are a' dead loss and outstanding burden upon 
India.' The Companies have caused, not only this loss of 319-93' 
Crores brrnpeestmt also a standing liability* upon-IiaiSi' fbi* iSe 1 
433;4lDJ8Q3;*ei^te^^ 
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The original amount o£ the losses, met from the revenues of". 
India, was very nearly made up by the profits made from the State ; 
Railways,, but a very large balance, is still outstanding on account.. 
of the accumulated interest on the original losses. This interest j 
amounted to. Rs. 2,97,69,17,629 on 31st March 1918, calculated , 
at; 4% • per annum on the: net yearly outstandings. We have' 
already made clear that this interest would have accrued if the ► 
payments had been made in the first instance out of borrowed 
funds, instead of from revenue, and in a commercial concern .it' 
cannot be ignored. • . 

' ' The Railway debt and Capital' obligations amounted' to' 
£367,402,209. The interest etc.,' on them is paid out of the net 
earnings of the State Railways as shown in Appendix No. 7, but ■ 
as the non-railway debt of India (£111, 197,351) is less than the un- 
accounted railway outstanding of Rs. 2,84,10,66,242, the latter 
has been wiped' out by payments from revenues. 

According* to the principle laid down by Lord Salisbury in 
-1874 and subsequently confirmed by the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1878-1879, the interest on Railway Capital construction, 
should be included in the capital cost, and pari pasu any deficits 
of interest, after completion of a Railway, should also be a charge 
against the capital account. . In the accounts of Government,-thia- 
does not appear to have been done, and the, losses have been wiped 
out by debits. to yearly general revenues of India, which have.r 
been, from time to time, supplemented by public loons. Although 
the Select Committee of 1878-1879 laid down that the debt, 
incurred for Productive Public Works be kept separate from- the 
general debt of India ; but as the losses mentioned above were 
wiped ofE, no record of those losses appears in the subsequent,, 
accounts of India. It may be contended that since those losses, 
were, wiped off, no interest, is chargeable on the accumulated 
amounts of thpse losses. Against such a contention we maintain - 
that the interest f is chargeable for the following reasons ;-r- .. 

. :^1) If those losses were, not inourxedi and not paid, out o£. 
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the general revenues, fresh loans would not have been taken for 
general purposes; or (2 , If the amounts paid for those losses were 
spent on productive works, there would have been income- equal 
i to at least the interest on those amounts; or (3) i£ taxes were 
remitted, the money would have been used productively' by the 
tax-payers. 

Government have all along maintained that, with the excep- 
tion of those Railways which were built as .'Protective Works 
against famine or foreign foe, Indian Railways are a commercial 
concern. As such their transactions should cover every penny 
spent or incurred on them. The iosses in the shape of guaranteed 
interest, subsidies, deficits of working expenses during early 
periods, interest during construction, charges for land, supervision 
and pensions of staff, should all be taken into account, as a com- 
mercial body would do, in declaring dividends from a trading or, 
industrial concern. Under this consideration, the accumulated 
losses, with interest thereon at least at 4 per, cent per annum, should 
.be treated as a part of the capital expended on the Railways. " 
s , In this connection we may quote the following questions and 
the answers given by Mr. Henry Waterfield, financial Secretary" 
,at the Indian Office, before the Select Committee of 1884 :— 

Qiteation 6110. — "Does the table contained in despatch 143 tor 
, , the. Government of India, which has been laid before the 

■ ■ „. i .! Committee, give the total charge for Railways that has 

...... been borne by the Government^? — " 

Answe*- u - 4 'It gives the complete charges that have appeared 

■ ..■: on the accounts; but it has been argued thavas the 

Government has in the course of those 37 years advanced 
. ■■ : -.; . 41 crores of rupees to the Companies, including the pay- 
ments for interest on State lines, and has at the same 
time been contracting loans, the interest on loans to the 
'■ ' "' amount of ! 41 crores- has really been charged' in the 
'*■■■'• accounts as a result of the Railway policy, but is not 
shown in that statement." ■ • ■. 
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Question 61fl.^-"ln that view of the matter, what further 

charge would have to be added to the 41 crores t " 
Answer.- — "Assuming an average rate of interest at 4 per cent., 
throughout the period, the additional charge is about 36 J 
crores, against which must be set a credit of 6J crores for 
interest on the balances of the Companies in the hands of 
the Government. This would make a total charge ex- 
ceeding 71 crores, or, on the average, nearly 2 crores a 
year for 37 years, which represents the price paid by. the 
people of India for the numerous advantages they have' 
derived and are deriving from the use of the Railways." 
In paragraph 18(i) of their Report, the Select Committee of 
1884 repeated the opinion expressed by Mr. Henry W&terfield 
of the India Office that the loss incurred by the Government of 
India by their Railway policy " Represents the price at which 
India has purchased the great advantages, she derives from the 
net work of Railway traversing the country in all directions, and 
enabling her people to move their produce and goods with a facility 
which was unknown before the Railways were made." The 
principle of charging interest on the " Payment" which we call 
loss, was however admitted by the Parliamentary Committee.. 

In the Viceregal Legislative Council of India, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Madholkar asked in March 1912 : — 

"( a) Is it a fact that there was net loss to the State on 
Indian Railways from the commencement' of their 
construction till the end of 1894-95 1 If so, was the 
amount of such loss over Rs. 5,184 lakhs! 
(6) - Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a 
return showing the net gain or Joss to the State 
each year commencing from 1895-96 upto 1910-11 f* 
The Hon'ble T. R. Wynne replied:— • 
, <o) The reply is in the affirmative. 
{&) The information .covering the period 1895-96 to 
1910-11 will be found in Section H.of the several 

•Page 138, Part VI, Gazette of India, March 9th, 1SU2. 
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Finance and Revenue Accounts o£ the Government 
of India* 
" I would like to point out," added the Chairman of the Indian 
Railway Board, " that the figures quoted in the first part of the 
question are calculated, if taken by themselves, to give an entirely 
misleading impression. They necessarily leave out of account 
the great development of Indian trade, agriculture, etc., attribut- 
able to the construction of Railways and the consequent increase 
in the Revenue of the State, which there is every reason to think 
more than counterbalances the apparent loss." - 

These answers ignore the argument advanced against this view 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons on East 
India Public Works in 1878-79, which we quote here: — 

. "If this annual loss on the Railway expenditure had not been 
met out of the general revenues of India, but had been yearly 
added to the capital actually expended, the financial results would 
have been still more unsatisfactory. On the other hand, these 
calculations make ho allowance for any of the indirect benefits 
directly traceable to Railway communication, such as enhancement 
of the value of land, the opening of new' markets, the impetus 
given to the export trade, the reduction in the military establish- 
ments from greater power of transport and concentration, and 
the many other benefits derived from rapid and easy intercom- 
munication in a territory of the enormous areas of India. 

" Without in any way ignoring these collateral gains, it must 
be remembered, that originally the policy of guaranteeing the 
interest on capital expended in the construction of public, works 
was promoted on the ground, not that the indirect benefits would 
be a sufficient compensation for the direct financial loss, but that 
in all probability the State would have the benefit of a remunerative 
return, in addition to indirect-advantages"* 

The italics are ours. Considering that the Railways were a 
commercial concern, conducted on commercial principles, the loss 

* Report of the Select Committoa on Kwit India Publio Works 1879 
page- riii. , 
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cannot be Justified by any indirect gains which cannot be 
expressed in definite figures. Against the indirect gains _ we 
must also take the indirect losses caused by the destruction of the 
indigenous industries of India and by the rise in prices amounting 
to a perpetual famine, brought about by the communication 
established by the Railway between India and foreign countries. 
While we admit Indians have gained to sotne extent from the 
development of trade and agriculture, it is also the fact that the 
bulk of the export and import trade of India is in the hands of 
foreigners. Indians did not urge the rapid construction of Rail- 
ways. It was urged by the Chambers of Commerce of Manchester 
and Glasgow, by the European Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta 
and Bombay.* While the lion's share of advantages from ther 
trade of India go to Europeans and European countries, the 
burden of losses from the Railways has fallen entirely upon India. 

Referring to the action of the European Chambers of Com- 
merce in India, General Strachey made very pertinent remarks in 
his answers to questions Nos. 24 and 25 before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1884. They are quoted below : — 

Question- — " Do you think that there is a danger of Railways 

being too rapidly constructed in India f 
Answer. — " I think that the proposals that have been made by 
various parties in India, which have been backed up. by 
people in this country (England), are very execessive 
and that those proposals have been put forward by 
persons who in reality are not interested in the taxation 
of the country.'' "They would not bear the weight of it; 
not a half -penny of it would come upon their shoulders.'' 
Our Statement No. 8 gives a complete Financial history of 
Indian railways. We particularly draw attention to the follow- 
ing points deducible from that Statement:— 

(1) That there were actual losses to the State, while 

annual accounts showed profits from the Railways. 

(2) That the maximum limit of two millions sterling = 2 

* Faga i'Ji>-608 of tbe Report of Select Committee of 1884. 
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crorea of rupess, laid down by Lord Lawrence for 
annual expenditure out of Ike revenues of India on 
account of Railways has been largely exceedeit. 
That the repeated declaration of the highest authori- 
ties that the extension of Railways should not 
involve additional taxation has been indrectly broken. 
That in declaring surplus profits on the Railways, 
especially during recent years, the ordinary commer- 
cial principle of allowing for depreciation on stock 
and works has not been applied. 
The Railway Administration Reports and the Finance! 
Accounts of the Government of India have foe" years past, been 
showing net profits to the State from the Railways of India, t 
We find the following figures of such profits in the latest , 
Account*: — 



Year. 


Pounds. 


1914-1915 ... 

19151916 

19161917 .„ 

1917-1918 

1918-1919 

1919-1920 ... . ... 


2,158,034 
4,075,438 
7,481,875 
9,914,323 
10,568,097 
6,565,191 



- These figures, however, did not take into, account the .huge 
sums of interest indirectly borne by India on Railway items 
which have been charged off yearly against -the revenues of India. 
Among these were the losses incurred on account of the old 
Guaranteed Railways,losses incurred by the working of the State 
"Railways during their early periods, .etc,. Were these charges; 
added to the Capital Account of the Indian Railways from the 
•very commencement, we should have seen the true .financial 
position of our Railways, but this has not been done in the 
Government Accounts. The losses incurred yearly were charged 
,off to general revenue and wiped out. 
. > While Indian revenues were year after year bearing such 
'charges, new loans were taken on general account- Had the 

v ' ' -- — — ^— — — 

t Aooounbs No. 53 A in the Finance and Revenue Accounts of India. 
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Indian revenues not been debited with the losses on account 
of the Railways, the taxes would have been largely kept down ; or 
finances of India should have shown large credit balances instead 
of the debts which they have at present ; or there would have been 
large sums available for educational and sanitary requirement* 
of the people. The Public Debt of India is, therefore, more 
than entirely due to the Railway losses debited to the General 
Revenue Account. This view is supported by what the Finan- 
cial Secretary of the India Office, Mr. Henry Waterfield, said in his 
answer to questions No. 6110-11 before the Select Committee of 
1884. Lord Lawrence, in paragraphs 6 and 7 of his famous 
minute, dated 9th January 1869, referred to the proposal that 
such losses might be debited against the Capital accounts of the 
Railways, and suggested that the Railway extension might be 
limited to a sum " which could be fairly taken from the yearly 
income of the country. 

Our Statement clearly Bhows that, throughout the periods of 
71 years, India has been defraying yearly losses, notwithstanding 
the so-called net profits latterly shown in the Government 
Reports and Accounts. 

Taking the figures for each decade, the losses were as noted 
below : — 





Actual Loss. 


Compound 

Interest on 

accumulated 

Loss. 


Total. 


1st 13 years 
1861-62 to 1870-71 
1871-72 to 1880-81 
1881-32 to 1890-91 
1891-92 to 1900-01 
1901-02 to 1910-11 
1911-12 to 1917-18 


, Rs. 

6,42,23,959 

16,74,40,447 

19,77,35,462 

15,57,24,818 

17,44,90,074 

—16,55,08,596 

—55,51,04,302 

3~90,01,862 

—15,68,46,898 

—9,84,77,865 


Rs. 

57,14,584 
6,80,54,070 
18,30,55,139 
35,81,04,946 
62,08,18,190 
92,64,70,042 
81,47,00,658 


Rs. 
6,99,38,543 
23,54,94,517 
38,07,90,601 
51,38,29,764 
79,53,08,264 
76,09,61,446 
25,95,96,356 


1918-19 
1919-20 


2,97,69,17,629 
12,06,36,779 
11,91,88,375 


3,01,59,19,491 

—3,62,10,119 

2,07,10,510 


Total 


—21,63,22,901 


3^1,67,42,783 3.00,04,19,88a 
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The last three years showed unusually large net profits, oh 
the State Railways. These were largely due to suspension of a 
large amount of repair and renewal work, which, could not be 
done owing to non-receipt of material from England on account 
of the War. Even such inflated profits were only enough to 
cover the interest on the accumulated outstandings. 

We question the propriety of allowing the Railway Adminis- 
trations to so largely and unduly increase the surplus profits by 
suspending the ordinary repair and renewal work. Every 
Railway Administration is required or expected to keep a 
programme of renewals of Rolling stock and Permanent-way, 
with estimates of their costs. It was not therefore difficult to 
make out a yearly estimate of the cost of the work suspended. 
Such estimated cost should have been kept in reserve out of the 
■half-yearly gross earnings, before declaring the profits. This 
does not seem to have been done, and the result is that there is 
a large amount of arrear work to be done, the cost of which may 
now be debited entirely to the State, as the Companies do not 
bear any share of deficits of the Working charges. There was, 
therefore, an undue gain to the Compai ies from the increased 
profits during the war period. 

In his Presidential address at the _ annual meeting of the 
Indian Railway Conference Association in October 1920, Major- 
General Sir H. F. E. Freeland, Agent of the B. R. & C. I. 
Railway, admitted that no reserve fund was created during the 
War period to meet the renewals, which were " seriously behind " 
on all lines in India. 

It is surprising that the auditors passed the accounts with such 
inflated profits. It may not have violated the letter of the rules 
of accounting laid down by the Government of India for Indian 
Railways, but surely it is contrary to the! principles under which 
divisible profits are arrived at in ordinary commercial undertake 
ings, and to the duties of Auditors as laid down in Sections 133 
and 145 of the Indian Companies Act 1913, read with the form of 
Balance Sheet prescribed in Form F. of the Third Schedule thereof. 
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In -view of these facts the rules and orders laid down by the 
Government of India for' the preparation of Capital and Revenue: 
Accounts' of Railways should be suitably amended and special 
■provision made for the creation of a Depreciation Account and a 
'Reserve Fund to cover the charges which are at present arbitrarily 
met partly from Capital and partly from Revenue. 

The figures given above show how the Railway deficits borne by 
Indian Revenues have risen from an average of Rs. 53,79,888 
/per annum in the first period of 13 years ending 1860-61, to 
,Rs. 4,32,66,059 per annum during the six years ending 1917-18. 

According to Sir Stafford Northcote's orders of 1868, a limit 
of the annual charge on the revenues of India on Railway account 
was, to be fixed, under which as the revenues were relieved of the 
charge by old lines becoming self-supporting, new ones were to be 
taken up in their place. This limit wa3 fixed at 2 millions sterling' 
or two crores of rupees per annum by Lord Lawrence in 1869. 
Then in 1874, Lord Salisbury laid down that no works were to- 
be constructed with loans, except those likely to be remunerative 
by yielding annual income equal to the interest on the capital 
expended, . including in such capital the interest during con- 
struction. This principle was unanimously adopted by the 
Parliamentary Select Committee of 1878-1879. The latter 
further laid down that the amount to be annually expended upon 
Productive Public Works should mainly depend upon the 
Financial condition of India and they fixed the maximum amount 
to be borrowed and spent in any one year at £2,500,000 plug 
such, surplus revenue as may actually be found at the close of a 
year's accounts. This limit was persistently maintained by Lords' 
Hartington and Kimberley trpto 1884. The Select Committee at 
1884, however, relaxed that limit by according their approval to 
the programme of the "Government of India -which provided an 
annual sum of £6,692,460 for five. years. The decision of thai 
Committee was based upon the past Capital expenditure on Indian. 
Railways, -which for the years 1859-60, 1660-61, 1866-67 and 
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1867-68 gave totals sf over 7,000,000 per annum, though the> 
average lor the 29 years ending 1877-78 was £ 3,932,987, onlyt 
and the average for the ten years ending 1883-84 was 4,607,000.*, 
Instead of taking the isolated figures for the 4. years' mentioned 
above, the Committee should have taken the average for tha 
whole period. Moreover the high figures of those four years 
represented expenditure by the old Guaranteed Companies, who 
had lavishly spent the money at the entire risk of India. This* 
mistake on the part of the Committee of 1884 is, we submitj 
responsible for the heavy expenditure which has bee n incurred 
on die construction of the State Railways in India after the year. 
1884. The annual expenditure in 1898-99 was £5,894,746, it 
rose to £6,705,064 in 1902-03 and continued to rise steadily 
until the allotment for 1907-08 reached a total of 10,000,000 
sterling. The Committee presided over by Sir James Lyle 
Mackay (now Lord Inchcape) in 1907, went further and increased 
it to £12,500,000 per annum or larger sums if money coujd be 
obtained. These large outlays on the capital account added 
largely to the interest charge paid by the Government of India. 
We have now to consider whether the Mackay Committee was 
justified in raising the amount of Capital expenditure on Railways, i 
No doubt the Committee was actuated by motives to improve, 
the efficiency of the open lines of Railways by providing them; 
with 1 larger facilities and fuller equipments, and to ensure' rapid 
extension of Railway in India. No body would deny that great' 
benefits usually accrue from a judicious Railway extension, but r 
the , vital question to be considered is whether the finances of . 
India allowed of such a rapid extension and whether the people 
of India were prepared to take economic advantages from 1 the; 
Railways. ' 

From statement No. 8 it will be observed that the annual net 
charge against the revenues of India from the beginning of thief 
, — __ — , . . •, — ■ 

: t ?*B> " <> f Report of Select Committee of 187SI. , : . i 

* page iv of Report of Select Committee of 1$84. 
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century varied from 7-20 crores in 1900-01 to 8-34 crores in 
1914-15. The limit fixed by Lord Lawrence in 1869 was 2 
Crores only. We find no authoritative alteration of that limit. 
That limit has been thus largely exceeded as our figures clearly 
show. 

The declared policy of the Government of India from the 
year 1876, which was endorsed most emphatically by the Select 
Committee of 1884, has been that, however advantageous the 
the extension of Bail-roads may be, it would not be right to carry 
them out at such a rate as would require the imposition o£ 
additional taxes. Have the large sums of the net yearly charge 
against the revenues of India, as shown in our Statement 
mentioned above, been met without additional taxation J 

We have made it pretty clear that if the losses on account 
of the Railways were not debited to Indian revenue, there would 
have been surpluses in the annual accounts of the Government of 
India, which would have led either to a remission of taxes or . to 
improvements in other directions, such as larger extention of 
Irrigation works and improvement of agriculture, introduction of 
compulsory and free education, provision of sanitary measures in 
rural and urban areas, etc. At the sacrifice of all these, we have 
got Railways. Before we discuss the matter of advantages 
gained by Indians from the Bailway extension, we should note 
that the following additional taxes have been introduced since 
the great extension of Railways after .the year 1881 : — 

Income Tax in 1886, Enhancement of Salt-duty in June 1888, 
Petroleum and Patwari Taxes and Extension of Income-tax to 
Burma in 1888-89, Increase of Customs 'on imported liquor 
1889-90, Excise-duty on Indian Beer 1890-91, Import-duty on 
Salt-Fish in Burma 1892-93, Reimposition of, the 5 per cent. 
ad Valorem duties on imports, excluding Cotton-goods in 
1893-94, Import-duties on Cotton-goods 1894-95, Changes in the 
Tariff in 1896, viz:— 

i. Abolition of the 5 per cent import and excise duties 

on Cotton yarns. 
ii. Reduction of import duties on Cotton-goods from 5 
to 3J per cent. 
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iii. Impositidfl of a countervailing Excise 6f 3J per^ tent, 
bn otter 'Cotton-goods o£ alt counts mahuifac-' 
tured in Indian Mills. 

(The first two involving a sacrifice df 50 lakhs of rupees as f a ; 
concession to clamour of Manchester), Imposition of counter-* 
vailing duties on imports of bounty-fed sugar in 1899. The 
total additional revenue raised by the above taxation during the! 
16 years upto 1900-01 was no less than 12-30 crores a year.* 

Although these enhancements in the taxation were made on 
grounds other than the construction of railways, they did entail 
additional burdens on the country and were indirectly influenced 
by the large outlay on the railways. We have not been able to 
give particulars of the hew taxation imposed since 1902. 

The grounds, on which the more rapid construction of 
railways in India was taged, were giverif by flie Select 
Committee of 1884 as follows ; — ' "' 

(1) Necessity for increasing 'fche works likely to protect "the 
country against famine. v 

(2) Development of Internal trade of India, with the results 
of reducing the price of salt and other necessary articles of con-' 
sumption, of increasing she price oi: grain which 'had previously 
found no market, and of equalising prices throughout a large 
extent of country. 

(3) Rapid development of the export trade. 

(4) Inducement to the people to substitute wheat 'for less 
remunerative crops, to improve their crops, and 'to extend the 
area of cultivation, and opening of more sources of supply as the 
railways tapped fresh districts. 

(5) Increase in the land revenue of the Government^ ' 

(6) Opening up of valuable coal-fields; and possibility of 
profitable working of iron mines. 

• Budget Speech, 26th March 1902, of the Hon'bla Mr. G. K. Gokhale. 

t rata. 17 of thoir Report. 

t la para. 6887 of evidence before the Seledfc Committee of 1884, two instances 
were given where land revenue was enhanced 15'4 and 11-8 per oent. on accounb 
of railway. 
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. (7) Improvement in the economic and material condition 
of the people through rise in wages and spread of manufacturing 
industry among a people of whom the great bulk gained their 
living, entirely from agriculture. Facility for immigration from 
overcrowded districts. . . ■• 

(8). Cheapness of materials especially of iron and steel to push 
the construction of Railways. 

(9) Improvement in the credit of the Government of India 
which cheapened the borrowing of capital in London. 
I (10) The possibility of accelerating the construction of 
Railways through the agency of companies. 

(11) The experience of the conditions of railway construc- 
tion in India gained by engineers leading to much reduction in 
cost. , 

(12) Improvement in the Financial position of the Govern- 
ment of India since 1879. 

(13) Advantage and ecomomy of speedy completion of 
railways over slow construction. 

We do not propose to discuss these grounds in detail but 
consider it necessary to draw attention to the main results which 
have followed the introduction of railways in India. 



SECTION 8.— Economic effects of Indian Railways. 

The rapid construction of railways in India connecting the 
fertile plains with the main ports and the linking of the Indian 
with the European ports, by steamships taking the short cut of 
the Suez Canal, brought the Indian market into touch with the 
world market and led to a growing export of food-stuffs and raw 
materials, a growing import of manufactured articles, an increas- 
ingly rapid decay of the indigenous arts and crafts, and an 
increasing pressure on the land. The new world which thus 
burst forth upon India found the people quite unprepared for it 
and the Government did not think it its duty to train Indians for 
modern industry and commerce, as, for instance, the Japanese 
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Government did. The State undertaking the construction and . 
management of railways with Indian materials and Indian staff 
and labour as far as possible wonld have carried out the duty at 
least partially, but it was not allowed to do that by the capitalists 
and manufacturers in England, who wanted to exploit the Indian 
field themselves. 

Mr. Henry Waterfield, Financial Secretary at the India Office, 
was opposed to a large extension of railways without preparing 
the people for it, as is evident from his answer to question 
No. 6268 before the Select Committee of 1S84. We quote that 
question and his answer in full : — 

" 6268. You do not think it very important that a large area 
should be without, railways? I think it is more important that 
the people should become gradually familiarized with the exten- 
sion of railways, than they should be put down in every district 
before the people have learnt to take advantage of the extension 
in many ways." • 1 

The history of Indian Railways forms a very important part of 
the history of India since the middle of the last century. The 
Railways have produced results of a far-reachmg character and 
have materially altered the economic, social and political life of 
the people. They have established a rapid communication be- 
tween the different provinces and cheapened the costs of transit 
of goods and passengers. They have greatly developed the trade 
and intercourse among the people and have materially helped the 
march of education. They have fully accomplished the political 
and strategical object with which they were started. In 'the 
Afghan War of 1878-79 and in the War in Europe iit 1914-1919;, 
the Indian Railways demonstrated their' military value by conveying 
large bodies of troops and by supplying munitions for the war in 
Europe and elsewhere. They have so much helped to proye' wh*t 
a valuable asset India is to th« fi rifjatrF.mpir'ft. With all these 
advantages, the economic effects on the life of the Indian people 
have not so far been an unmixed blessing. The Railways were 
introduced -before the people were-' prepared by education, and 
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industrial and commercial training to take full advantage of their, 
economic uses. In those respects the people are still very back- 
ward and consequently unable to take many o£ the advantages 
which the railways have opened to them. 

By the opening up of the, through .communcation with other 
countries, India has been invaded with foreign manufactures! 
which have 1 destroyed most of the indigenous industries of India, 
and thrown a large number of persons out of their work. Some 
of the Railways were provided specially to protect Indians from 
the effects of famines like those which occurred in 1866-69 and 
1876-78, carrying away six millions of people. The object has 
been achieved but the export of food grains and raw materials to 
foreign countries, and the fact of India coming directly under 
the world influences by the opening up of the railway communis 
cation with ocean steamers, have created a situation which no body 
in India previously thought of. "The prices of food grains have 
now become permanently dearer than the old famine rates, which 
used to occur once on an average in eleven* years before the 
advent of the railway. This has been aggravated by export of 
food-stuffs to foreign' countries, owing to peculiar conditions 
prevailing in India. The rise in prices o£ agricultural produce 
should have largely benefitted the mass of the people who follow 
the agricultural profession, but this has not been the case. A 
very large number of agriculturists, especially those holding small 

* Sir Jades Caird K. C. B., who was a member of the Indian Famine 
ComsisaioH of 1879, wrote at page SIS of his "India the Land and the People'' 
1883 ; " Seienee tell* wand experience eoofirme it that in India yon may eowt oa 
nine famines in' a eentnxy." The, famines in th». nineteenth century were in 
1803-4, 1837-38, I860, 1865-67, 1868-70, 1873-74, 1676-78, 1896-97, and 
i899-l900. 

In the famine of 1868-49, the priee of wheat in Ajmer per rupee waa— 
MM earn in June 1S6S 

10 * „ September H 

7A „ „ Mama IMS 

4?. ,. „ September 
6) „ „ October 18S» 

if, ,. ., . December 
»».,,. Mai ' M'& . , 

Th* Wees*. »' -"baa!, ia.nuafier, raftee.ia,a*Tam»,}«ei^ jaee*w t e< tbjK 1 
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areas, are struggling bard lor their existence. They do not get 
fall benefit of the rise itt prices, chiefly owing to their ignorance 
and poverty, and have often to re-buy their food And seed grains 
at much higher rates than those they realize for their own produce: 
The greater portion o£. profits made on the export trade goes to 
traders, many of whom are not Indians. .The higher rates caused 
by the export of grains affect non-agriculturists as well aj th*s 
agriculturists of India. A check on the export of food-stuffs is 
called for. Exports may tie allowed only when there are surplus 
stocks and no possibility of prices rising in the country beyond 
die normal rates: 

The Indian agriculturists, with whatever gains they have made 
from the high prices, are still as bad economically as they ever 
were. Paragraph 378 page 100 of VoL I of Mr, K. L< Datta'g 
Report ob the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India (1914:) 
states- that "witnesses were almost unanimous in saying that 
except -in- some tracts, where the agriculturists are peculiarly 
advantageously placed, they are indebted now as they were before,, 
if not more." The Report: of the Government Committee of 
1914-15 on Co-operation in India' tells the same fact in a more 
striking manner. "It was found*" it states, "in many parts of 
India, that in spite of the rapid growth of Commerce and imphwrer 
meots in communications, the economic condition of the peasants, 
bad not. been progressing as it should have done, that the indeb- 
tedness instead of decreasing had tended to increase." ; , 

With the export of grain India keeps no stock which, might be 
of use in the event of a serious famine occurring in India in future. 
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By exporting grain and seeds and other raw material, India 
has had its material progress retarded. Were it not for the 
foreign competition which the opening of the Railway has facilita- 
ted, India would have continued its manufactures and improved 
its old methods by using modern ways, but the old manu- 
facturers had no chance of saving themselves. They were sudden- 
ly attacked in sleep and could not even rise to see how to protect 
themselves. . * 

Those who were formerly engaged in industries have been, by 
the closing of their industries, thrust upon agriculture, and what- 
ever the old generations knew of the old industrial arts has been 
lost, the new generations knowing very little or nothing of 
it now. 

The Railway history of Western countries shows that the 
introduction of railways has been generally followed by a 
general development of industries ; whereas the reverse has been 
the case in India, because the people were not prepared to take 
advantage of the facilities opened out by the railways, which 
were prematurely penetrated into the country. Had the Govern- 
ment started the industrial training of the people at the same 
time as they started the railway construction, the results hi India 
would have been similar to those in the Western countries. 
But as most of the Indian people have been kept ignorant of the 
modern ways of Commerce and Industry, the effects of the 
railways in India have been disastrous to the industries of the 
country under the free-trade policy of the Government. Owing 
to these drawbacks, the Indian people have not only borne all 
losses involved by the provision of the railways, but have also 
lost whatever manufacturing industries they had in the country 
before the advent of the Railway in India. In this connec- 
tion we quote the following' extract from pages vii to ix of 
"Economic History of India under Early British Rule'' by 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, 1906 't— 

" It is, unfortunately a fact which no well-informed Indian 
Official will ignore, that, in many ways, the sources of national 
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wealth in India have been narrowed under British Rule. India in 
the 18th century was a great manufacturing as well as a great 
agricultural country, and the products of .the. Indian loom supplied 
the markets of Asia and of Europe. 

"It is, unfortunately, true that the East India Company and 
the British Parliament, following the selfish commercial policy of a 
hundred years ago, discouraged Indian manufactures in the early 
years of the British Rule, in order to encourage the rising 
manufactures of England. Their fixed policy, pursued during 
the last decade of the eighteenth century and the first decade of 
the 19th, was to make India subservient to the industries of Great 
Britain and to make the Indian people grow raw produce only, in 
order to, supply material for the looms and manufactories of 
Great Britain. This policy was pursued with unwavering resolu- 
tion and with fatal success; orders were sent out, to force Indian 
artisans to work in the Company's factories ; commercial residents, 
were legally vested with extensive powers over villagers and 
communities of Indian weavers; prohibitive tariffs excluded 
Indian silk and cotton goods from England; English goods were 
admitted into India free of fluty or on payment of nominal'duty. 

"The British Manufacturer, in the words of the historian 
H. H. Wilson, employed the arms of political injustice, to keepi 
down and ultimately strangle competitor with whom he could 
not have contended on equal terms; millions of the Indian; 
artisans lost their earnings; the population of, India lost one 
great source of their wealth. It is a painful episode in the 
History of British Rule in India, but it is a story which' has to 
be' told to explain the economic condition p£ the Indian people; 
and their present helpless dependence on agriculture. The invent 
tion of the power loom in Europe completed the decline of the.' 
Indian industries, and when in recent years the power loom was' 
set up. in India, England once more acted towards India with 
unfair jealousy. An Excise duty has been imposed on the products" 
of cotton fabrics in India, which disables the Indian manufacturer 
from competing with the manufacturer of Japan and China, and 
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which Stifles the new steam milk of India." 

Against the great losses incurred by India .from its Railways, 
the only appreciable gain we see is that from the employment of 
Indians, mostly in the lower posts on Indian Railways, and in the, 
mills and other factories which have been possible only with the 
transit facilities provided by the Railways. 

Major portion of the modern Indian trade is in the hands of 
Europeans, and any gains which Indians have made from it go> 
towards the losses from the destruction of old indigenous indus- 
tries and commerce. Although agriculture has been extended, 
but the illiteracy and poverty of the people have kept modem, 
methods of agriculture out. It is highly questionable whether 
agriculture, as it is carried on at 'present in India pays- A 
decline is setting in and the agriculturists, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large factories, are leaving agriculture and 
prefer to work in Mills and Railway Workshops. 

Foreign countries and European dealers doing business in India 
are the chief gainers by the extension of railways in India. Europ- 
ean dealers have practically a monopoly of the export and import 
trade and the foreign countries obtain food grains and raw material 
for their factories at cheap prices. Whether these prices pay the 
Indian producers is doubtful. The gains of Europeans are at the 
expense of consumers in India, who are now suffering from high 
prices. The prices in India are no longer governed by the local 
markets, but by markets of the world. This requires that the in- 
come of the Indian people should alsb be raised to the European 
level. This has not been the case and this state of economic 
disparity requires an adjustment. By the loss of their old industries, 
and want of technical instruction, a large portion of the people 
have become helpless, since they are unable to find paying work. 
Even agriculture does not pay in many parts of India and the 
condition of a large number of literate men in clerical services » 
far from satisfactory, as- for Want of work and overcrowding of. 
those services, the men are compelled to work on salaries which 
hardly give them a living wage. 
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The foregoing {acts lead as to .the conclusion that Railways 
may not be introduced jn a PP nn try until such time as its people 
are educated enough to,, construct and, work their own railways, 
and to protect their, industries from invasion by foreign manufac- 
tures, and tp take full advantage of the facilities afforded by the 
opening of a railway, especially towards the development, of 
their industries and commerce. If the education and industrial 
training of the people on modern lines do not actually precede 
the construction of a railway, such instruction and training on an 
adequate scale should be given simultaneously with the sanction 
for a railway project or as early thereafter as possible. 

To show how the people in India feel about the railways, , we 
reproduce the following extracts from an article,, which appeared 
in the Prab2$i of Bengal on the Budget allotment foe 1919-20. 
Taking the chief wints of, the country under, three heads, «i>: — 
Belief from poverty, epidemics,, and illiteracy, it made "the, 
following comments ;— , , i . { 

f " First, the railways do not remove the poverty ,of ,the Iandj 
carrying the foreign manufacture)* to the, remotest and th§ 
meanest hamlet, they are killing ; the indigenpus industry, and 
thus rendering the Indian artisan unemployed and starving. If 
the peoples of India had all sorts pf industries in ,ha,nd, and. if, 
those industries had the same facilities regarding freight, .etc,,, as 
are enjoyed by the f preign -manufactures, .the railways wpuld have 
been a source of advancement of our industries and wouldjhav,e 
increased our country's wealth. The railways are increasing the 
poor man's sufferings in other, ways: the .farm products of the 
village are carried away to far distant countries. The poor people 
*'f India cannot buy them at the .'price, the .people of, richer countries 
pay for them. Thus the village is being swept off of food grains. 
When there is a famine the SriUage people starve. The cultivates 
,-who sold the gr»in did receive some money no doubt j but, during 
iarajne, when his farm does not yield enpugh grain, if he wants to, 
h\xj any grain, he cannot do so at the price he sold. „ j 

.;. Secondly, (ap from improving the condition of health, of .the 
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land it is causing deterioration. The place which was free from 
malaria becomes at once infected with it with the construction of 
a railway line there. Epidemics such as plague, influenza, are 
quickly transmitted from one place to another by means of 
railways. There have been outbreaks of plague in India before 
the advent of the British, but on account of difficult communica- 
tion they were not so widespread. 

Thirdly, it is needless to say that the railways do not remove 
the illiteracy and ignorance of the country." 

Eailway facilitates and cheapens transport, and quickens the 
journey, thereby it stimulates trade and commerce, cheapens prices 
and multiplies industries and production. It has a double blade 
which acts both ways. If the people are intelligent enough, they 
can turn both blades to their own benefit, otherwise foreigners 
may reap benefits at their expense, as has actually been the case 
so far in India. Great care is therefore necessary to guard against 
this double blade being turned against the people's interests. If 
the people be unaware, it is the duty of their guardians, trustees 
and leaders to show them the right way. In India the former 
failed to perform that duty. It is now for the intelligent people 
themselves and their leaders to guard against the evils and losses 
and to take full advantage of the great facilities provided by the 
railway. ■ 

The export of raw material from India, not only causes the 
loss of manufacturing business, but adds largely to the costs of 
manufactured goods received from the foreign countries, by the 
profits charged by the middlemen, besides the double freight by 
rail and water. 

Take, for instance, cotton and jute both of which are largely 
grown in India. The growers hardly get a living wage and 
Shelter' themselves in huts of mud and grass; while the middlemen 
in Bombay, Lancashire, Dundee, etc., have their palacial buildings 
and are rolling in wealth. Instead of selling the raw material to 
foreign countries, India should manufacture it as near the district 
of production as possible, and thus save all the expenses in press- 
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ing, baling and double carrriage, as also the profits of middlemen 
employed at several places and in several trades. 

Because India did not learn the modern arts of cheap manu- 
facturing, it has lost all the wealth and has become so poor. If 
India were efficient in these arts, the railway* would have very 
largely helped her in developing her resources to her own benefit. 
The railways can even now do that if they be worked properly to 
achieve that aim. The new Councils can effectually arrange this. 

The best way for establishing manufacturing industries will 
be on Co-operative lines as in Denmark, {.«., the farmers themselves 
should do the three-fold business of agriculture, manufacture and 
trade and commerce. All these three businesses should be done by 
the original producers of the raw material, excluding the middle- 
men, whose toll partly deprives the producers of their just dues 
and largely adds to the costs borne by consumers. Both the 
losing parties will gain by the elimination of the middlemen's 
jKpfits and charges. 

The agriculturists must combine and establish Co-operative 
factories of their own for dealing with all or principal articles of 
their produce. For erecting the necessary buildings and machi- 
nery, they will have to borrow the capital on their joint respon- 
sibility, at the market rate of interest. If they plan to do the 
business on intelligent lines, as the Danes do, there "wflj be no lack 
of capital. Mechanical engineers and workers for the factories 
can be engaged on the market rates of pay and wages, with a share 
of profits as theDanes allow. I think this is quite practicable. ■ We 
have the living example of Denmark before us. It will be to the 
general advantage of the country and all should combine to form 
and help the business. Land-owners, agriculturists, and capitalists 
should especially co-operate, and the Government Ministers for 
Agriculture and Industries should assist the people to' bring about 
.this great change in' the life and business of the country. 

This is the scientific method of reducing the prices which have 
now m many tendencies, of .rising, higher and. higher. It has the 
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sanction of Ancient India, for the Blagwatgita* distinctly lays 
' down the three-fold business for the Vaishya community, and if 
-is the modern practice of one of the moat advanced countries of 
'the world. 

Besides the transportation facilities obtainable from the rail- 
ways for such local industries, the railway workshops are eminent- 
ly equipped and can be further fitted up for the training in 
mechanical engineering, which is urgently needed for the better- 
■Inent of agriculture and establishment of manufacturing indus- 
> tries in all parts of India. We draw particular attention to the 
euggestions on this subject contained in Section 7 of Chapter II 
.herein. Properly utilized, railways are of a great economic 
- value to the country , t The causes which have hindered the realiza- 
tion of that value in India should be completely removed, and 
due reforms made at the earliest date possible. To achieve this 
* great object, the railways should be placed in charge of Indian 
Ministers both in the Central Government and in the Provinces; 
and a strong .committee with a majority of Indians appointed n> 
•, overhaul the whole system of railway working, so as to effect 
retrenchments of unnecessary expenditure and to organize the 
; machinery-personal as well as mechanical-on a sound basis. 
, The aim and object of our railway policy should be primarily to . 
develop the industries, agriculture and other produce, trade, and 
, general welfare of the country by the lowest rates of transport 
practicable. Secondarily, the object should be to increase the 
.revenue, and thereby reduce the direct taxation, of the people. 
., These objects cannot be fully attained without Indianising- the 
, main departments of railway administration and working. The 
f foreign agency now employed is too expensive for the people to 
- pay and gain any material advantage from the railways Such agency 
. should accommodate itself according to the economic circumstances. 
It is true to some extent we need experts from foreign coun- 
tries. . We should pay them liberally in order to have full advan- 
— ■ — ; ' ■'■ •-■:'!.•■•':' 
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tage of their skill and experience, but we do not need so many 
of the officials' who pass under die class of experts from overseas 
countries and are maintaining a prohibitive standard of pay and 
allowances, which it is difficult for the country to pay. The 
officials are for the country and not the country for the officials. 

After the year 1884, the extension of railway in India was 
too rapid. There was undue haste in pushing on the railway 
track. During the ten years from 1891 to 1900, 8348 miles of 
railway were opened or 2T-28 miles per day. Many of the lines 
were opened to public traffic without the provision of sufficient 
carriage stock, or fencing of the line, not to mention safety 
appliances. ' 

The immediate effect of this hurry was an impetus- to? the 
import and export traffic in goods with foreign countries, loss of 
local industries, and packing' of 3rd class passengers' in 'cattle 
tracks and goods wagons, while thousands of' cattle were -run 
over and killed by trains, on unfenced lines, without any com- 
pensation to the owners of such cattle, ■<-.'•. t 

The mischief did not stop there, and the railway adminis- 
trations are now facing difficulties for funds to meet* the 
■cost of deficient equipment, which should have been ) pro- 
vided before opening the lines to traffic; These difficulties 
-are accentuated by the failure of the' railway administrations tip 
carry out the renewals of line and stock during the war period «r 
to provide the necessary reserve funds for those arrears of their 
current work.' It is totally' wrong to attempt to meefi the deficits 
-by raising Rates and Fares. The proper remedy; lies in-. the 
.curtailment of / unnecessary expenditure on works and iri work- 
shops and reduction of the high salaries of the higher officials. 

Signs of improvement in the condition of people from 'the 
^influence of railways or otherwise were given, by: Mb. (afterwards 
•Sir Jujand) Danvers in the following words :-—: i. t>,i t .. ,t i.--| ■ s!.i 
• r .'*l think, if. a district is found to produces or .10 times: ino^e 
than it used to produce in tta shape of corn, grain or seedsi, thit 
is a proof that it is improving and, I think, it you find wantfae- 
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tures increasing in a particular district, there must be a number oi 
men employed on them, and there must be general distribution of 
money, which mot have a good effect on the population in the 
neighbourhood. "* 

While Sir William W. Hunter said : "I consider a people pros- 
perous when I see the schools filling and the prisons emptying, 
B,nd wages rising, and exports increasing without a proportionate 
enhancement of prices" t 

Are these signs fulfilled in India ? No. The.large quantities of 
raw material exported from India do not necessarily form an indi- 
cation of increasing prosperity of the people. Exports may 
be made through necessity with unremunerative prices. 

The history of Indian railways brings out the following 
facts: — 

ll)' That Indian money has been lavishly spent in pushing 
on the railways for the benefit of the foreign trade and commerce, 
while sufficient efforts were not made to educate the people of India 
to take advantage of the opportunities created by the railways. 

(2) That Indian interests have been often sacrificed for the 
benefit of foreign trade and foreigners. 

(3) That the introduction of the railway in India is res- 
ponsible for the extermination of the indigenous industries of 
India by placing India in direct touch with foriegn manufacturers 
and bringing their cheap imitations and fancy articles to the 
remotest corners of India. 

\4) That the rise in prices in India is directly due to the 
advent of the railway in India, as this rise has not been accom- 

- panied by a proportionate rise in the income of the Indian people, 
it has created economic difficulties resulting' in poverty, misery, 

^sickness and general helplessness among a large mass of the people. 
(5) That the Secretary t>f State for India has been exercising 
his powers to further the interests of the Indian Railway Com- 
panies incorporated ia England, by granting them undue conces- 
* — - •■ — . — j i ■ 

-•• 'Paragraph 7025 o£ Evidence before tbs Select Committee) of 1881/ " 

-;..."t»»«t7aiiiofatfdi: j j j: i .: .. . ;...;.«.. . ■.-. .. ,: .., _ ,; 
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siona, modifications of their contracts, extensions of the periods' 
of their contracts, etc., at times against protests from the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(6) That the Committees appointed by Government before 
1920 to enquire into Indian railway matters, had no Indian 
member on them, nor did the Committees make any attempt to 
ascertain Indian opinion on the questions at issue. The Select 

- Committees of 1878-79 and' 1884, the special Commissioner of 
1902-03, and the Committee on Indian Railway Finance and 
Administration of 1907-08, are instances in point. Several of the 
changes made on the recommendations of the last three have 
proved highly prejudicial to Indian interests. 

(7) That Europeans have made a sort of monopoly for the 
higher posts of power and emoluments to the exclusion of Indians, 
not only in British India but also in some of the important. 
Indian States. Indians, however qualified, are generally kept 
down in lower posts, mora prominently on State railways 
entrused to Working Companies. 

(8; That discriminations are openly made between Europeans 
and Indians, and Indian money is spent for the comforts and 
conveniences of the former. Different scales of pay, allowances, 
and privileges of kinds are laid down ior subordinate employes of 
European extraction and Indian. 

It was the advent of '■ the' railway into Rajputana whicb 
deprived the people of the' free trse ^>f salt from the Sambhar 
Lake. The' Government Director in England of Indian Railways 
made a special mention in his Annual Report for 1870-71 of the 
treaty made between the British Government and H. H. the 
Maharaja of Jaipur ior the lease of the Sambhar Salt Lake, by 
which the British Government acquired the exclusive right to 
manufacture and sell salt there. 



SECTION 9— Traffic in pre-rjill days. ,'•'.". 
Before introduction of the railway in India, internal traffic 
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was carried over roads and rivers, the conveyances used being i— • 

1 Palanquins or Dolies, 1 , 

2 Shigrams (covered coaches), Vfor passenger traffic. 

3 Ekkas, J. . 

4 Ponies and Horses, "] 

5 Bullock carts, I for goods and pas* 

6 Camels, f sengers both. • 

7 Boats, J 

; S.SSgt .■ ' } ^r goods only, > 

2 and 3 were run on pucca roads ; 1, 4 and 5 on foot paths as well as 
kuecha or pucca roads ; 6, 8 and 9 specially on foot-paths ; 7 on rivers. 

Although the means o£ conveyance were very slow and more; 
expensive than the railways, and the roads were rough in those 
days, still the traffic was carried for pretty long distances, for, 
infetanje^ shawls, saffron and musk were brought from Kashmir to 
as distant places as Bangalore.* 

We take the following extracts from the admirable work o£ 
Bomesh Dutt, C. I. E. " The Economic History of India under, 
early British Bule," (London 1906) :— 

Bangalore June 1800. 
" Bangalore had possessed a large trade and extensive manu-i 
factures under Haidar AU. Tipu Sultan Lad foolishly forbidden 
all commerce, both with the Nizam's Dominions and with the, 
Karnatie, and the: trade of Bangalore had declined} but the place 
was again rising in importance after the restoration of the Hindu, 
Dynasty. Poona merchants brought shawls, saffron, and musk 
from Kashmir and pearls from Swat; Burhanpur traders. 
Imported chintz and gold lace, cloth and thread ; red cotton cloth 
flowered with gold and silver, came from the Nizam's Dominions £ 
and salt, tin, lead, copper, and European goods came from tb% 
Karnatic. The exports from Bangalore were chiefly betel-nut,, 
sandal-wood, pepper, cardamoms and tamarinds. A vast quantity 
of blankets and cotton-wool was also exported. 

• * Page 206 of Bomwh Duotfs Eoonomic History of India tJtOC, basad apoo 
Buohananb journey frum Madraa etc (London 1807} Vol 1. pag« 265 «te« A ' 
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Patna.— Paper manufacture, leather work, perfumery, iron- 
work, gold and silver-work, stone-cutting, pottery, brick-laying and 
lime manufacture, dyeing, blanket weaving and the manufacture 
of gold and silver thread and cloth were among the other import- 
ant industries. Much of the internal trade of the district was 
carried on by Baldiya-Beopariea or traders possessing pack-bullocks. 
One ox and 5 rupees of capital enabled a Beopari to start his trade, 
he sold goods to the value of Es. 50 a month, making a profit 
of 6 to 12 per cent., and thus securing an income of Rs. 32 
(64«.i a year. Goods were conveyed from Patna to Calcutta by 
boats and the freight was 12 to 15 rupees (24g. to 30g.) for 
carrying 100 maunds (8,000 lbs.) of grain. Cartmen conveyed 
goods over shorter distances and the hire for a bullock cart for 
carrying 12 to 15 maunds (960 to 1,200 lbs.) from Patna to 
Gaya (72 miles) was 3 rupees or 6s-* 

There are similar accounts of tfae trade in Shahabad, Bhagal- 
pur, Gorakhpur, Purniya at pages 243, 246 and 254 respectively 
of the book. 

In his note dated 31st July 1828 on the subject of an 
experimental steam navigation between Calcutta and Allahabad, 
H. T. Prinsep, the then Secretary, wrote : " there was no river in 
the world, except those of China, on which there was so large a 
navigation as on the Ganges. Thirty thousand boatmen found 
their livelihood on that river as far back as 1780, and the number 
had since increased. Every body has been struck by the constant 
succession of boats moving up and down the river, never appear- 
ing for a moment, altogether clear ; and as this is nearly the 
same at all seasons and in all places, it leaves an impression of 
the extent to which this magnificent stream ministers to the 
wants of commerce and of the traveller, such as defies the 
attempt at computation." L 

We find the following account of the external trade of India 
at pages 202-205 of Vol. I of Constable's Oriental Miscellany 

* Page 236 of Dutt's Economic* History of India 19U6, 
1 pages 31011 of Ibid. 
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1891, " Berniers Travels in the Mugul Empire" A.D. 1656-1668 :- 
' "Indian owned vessels which sailed to foreign countries with 
Indian-goods 'to Pegu, Tanasserim, Siam, Ceylon, Assam, Macassar, 
the. Maldives, Mozambique, and other places They brought back 
■to India precious metals '(gold and silver), which came largely 
also from Moka, Bassara, Bandar Abbas, Japan. The imports 
into India consisted of jeopper, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
. ^elephants, lead, broad-cloths from France, horses from Usbec, 
^Persia, Arabia, Ethopia, fresh fruits from Afghanistan, etc. 

The manufactures of India, which went to foreign countries, 
included carpets, brocades, embroideries, gold and silver cloths, 
•various sorts of silk and cotton goods. 

Gold and silver after circulating in every other quarter of the 
globe, came at length to be swallowed up, lost in some measure, 
in Hindustan. From America it went to Europe, a part to 
Turkey, to Persia, from the last two it came to Hindustan. 

from the statistics collected by Mr. (subsequently Sir) Mac- 
Donald Stephenson, founder of the East Indian Railway, in 1845 
rf'Jt >was calculated that without any increase of the existing 
.traffic then (forwarded by; river and road, a large dividend might be 
.looked for."* 

The river transport was quite efficient to meet the require- 
imentsiof the people. Among the promoters of the East Indian 
Bailway, serious doubts were entertained as to probable success 
of theRailway. Some of them "held natives would not travel by 
.railways, and tha.t $here was little need in a country like India 
-which had river transport available, to construct a rail-road for the 
movement of merchandise, which they held could not be carried by 
rail as cheaply as by river or road, while speed was no object " f 

Large amount of traffic is still being carried by native crafts 
along the Western Coast of India between Bombay and Surat 
Broach, Cambay, Dholera, Porebandar, Malabar, etc ; notwithstand- 

• Page 8 of History of the E. I. Railway by Huddleston, Thicker 8pink 
4 Co., Calcutta 1906. 

t Pages 9-10 f Ibid. 
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ing the numerous efforts which have been made by the Railway 
Administrations to kill that ' traffic. Similarly, there was river 
competition with the East Indian Railway for traffic between 
Howrah and the stations on the Ganges up to Buxar, 411 miles 
by the Chord line. Statistics of traffic carried in olden times are 
not available. The writer of these lines had the benefit of con- 
versing about the year 1880 with an oJd peasant of Oudh, who in 
his leisure months used to carry goods in his bullocks-cart from 
Cawnpore to Eoel (Aligarh) and back' during the pre-ra3 period.' 
The peasant with a deep sigh narrated how he and thousands of • 
his fellow-workers had lost their livelihood by the advent of the 1 
Iron-horse. He mentioned the large number of bulIock*carts| I 
Ekkas and boats that' were plying in those days, but were corn-' 
pletely stopped by the rail-road, to the ruin of numerous people- 
who made their living by that business. The accounts which" he 
narrated in his rustic-unpolished-manner; coincide with what thfc 
writer has seen ott the Rawalpindi-Srinagar Road; where- nd 'raili' 
way has yet been made. During the first trip' which he 1 madei 
to Kashmir in the summer of 1883, when there was only ar 
bridle-path beyond Murree, passengers had either to walk of rider 
a pony; the former being highly enjoyable, passing 'througfcolove^t 
ly mountain scenes, covered either with white snows or with' greem 
verdure; which looked like velvet from a distance.' Most of the! 
travellers who possessed vigour and energy Ipreferred that mode*)! 
while goods and merchandize were carried'' laden 'on 'camels} bul- 
locks and donkeys. Apples from Kashmir were carried' oni ther 
backs of Kashmiri men, each of whom took a load of 1,00(1 apple's! 
packed in a round wicker basket (DalTas they call 'it) about 5 feet> 
high by 15 inches in disimeter, weighing about ' 250 lbs; 1 ■ > :•" j 
Wheeled machine was totally unknown in that country 1 in 
those days. Since then those conditions have been 1 considerably 
changed. with the construction of the- metalled 'wide Road along 1 
the Jhehim Valley. And most of the traffic both passenger and! 
gooda s >i«.< now- carried on wheeled, vehicles. The following is 
a summary, of trips made by vehicles during the year 1918-19 ;-*i 
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Up. Down. 

Motor Cars. 3,144 3,112 

Phaetons. 40 41 

Tongas, one horse. 780 775 

Ekkas and Turn-turns. 7,982 7.192 

Bullock-Carts., 15,984 16,875 

Now thousands of people work this traffic and earn their 
living, giving valuable manure to the land-owners on the way 
where they halt for the night, and buying the produce of their 
land, especially grain and fodder. If a railway line be constructed 
there, all the workers of the road traffic, would lose their business; 
while on -the length of 200 miles some 20 stations would be 
opened, where 100 clerks and 400 other men would be employed. 
The general public in Kashmir, would have to face a general 
rise in prices, and the poor people who at present enjoy some of 
the cheap fruit which cannot be exported at present, would 
certainly lose even that, when the railway would carry it down in 
wagon loads. The land-owners and producers of merchandise 
would get higher prices foT their goods, but it is more likely that 
this increase in their income would be swallowed up by the 
general rise in prices which is'sure to follow, when the country is 
brought under the direct influence of world prices, a result which 
has caused perpetual dearness in the plains of India. 

The example of Kashmir is so instructive that it brings put 
vividly what has been obliterated by the course of events in the 
plains of India. As the pre-rail conditions in the plains have 
disappeared and the present generation has no idea of them, the 
present conditions of Kashmir furnish us with a valuable data for 
realizing the effects of the rail-road introduction in India. 

In the nineties of the last century, there were 33,870 boatmen 
and 2,417 boats in Kashmir, excluding boats owned by private 
persons. 1 

1 Pages 380-81 of the "Vallejr of Kuhaur" by Walter K. Lawrence. 
I.C.S., C.I £, 1895. • " /. 
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The number of boats rose to 4,778 in 1919 classed as 
follows: — 

House BoatF. 654 
Dongas. 651 

Shikaras. 886 

Khuchchus. 2,587 



Total 4,778 
The total imports and exports between the Punjab and 
Kashmir and between the Punjab and Ladakh during the year 
1892-93 were as follows : — 





Panjab. 


Ladakh. 


Exports 
Imports 


Mds. 

1,818,825 
498,867 


Value Es. 
53,33,092 
48,68,247 


Mds. 

8,938 

4,155 


Value Rs. 
3,22,413 
2,16,141 


Totalt 


1,317,692 


1,02,01,339 


13,093 


5,38,554 



The exports and imports between the Punjab and Kashmir in 
1918-19 were:— 

Mds. Value Es. 

Exports Merchandise. 1,305,214 1,08,98,757 ' 
„ Treasure. ... 9,*00,122 '; 

Imports Merchandise. 466,213 96,01,497 

„ Treasure. ; ... 35,81,779 

The principal commodities are cotton manufactured, 1 tea, salt) 
sugar, tobacco, metals among the Imports; and Silk raw and 
cocons, timber, fresh fruit, gbi, woollen cloths, and Kuth-root 
among the Exports. ■'.'■■■■> 

SECTION 10.— Gauges of Railways. 

The original proposals as regards the gauge were for a 4ft. 8 Jin. 
width. But at that time there was a 7 ft. gauge on the Great Western 
Railway in England, which had many adherents, and it was con 1 - 

.-.I t P»ge 385 of Ibid. 
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sidered that it would be as well for India to adopt the common 
gauge in Europe or something between 4 ft. 83 inches- and tha 
7 ft. Mr. W. Simons* C. E.,. Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India for railways, advocated a 5 ft. 6 in. gauge 
on the ground that it would give 9J in. more space for the 
arrangement of the several parts of locomotive engines and also 
that the lowering of the entre of gravity would lesson lateral 
oscillation -rendering the motion more easy and pleasant and 
would also be of great importance in preventing overturning in 
storms of wind. The Court of Directors accepted the 5 ft. 6 in. 
Lord Pulhousie advocated 6 ft. but eventually the Court. of 
Directors adhered to their opinion which was finally accepted 
(Horace Bell's '' Railway Policy in India "). 

The metre-gauge was introduced in India when the Govern*- 
menl decided to build cheap railways through the agency of the 
State in 1869. The first Indian State Railways, such as the 
Rajputana, the Northern-Bengal, the Indus Valley (Lahore to 
Robri), and the Panjab Northern (Lahore to Jhelum) were started 
on this gauge. The Panjab Northern was opened in 1873 on 
metre-gauge and converted into the 5 ft 6 ins. gauge in 1878 
and the Indus Valley was only partially constructed on the metre- 
gauge but opened as a Broad-gauge. They now form part of the 
North-Western Railway System. 

The 2 ffc -6 in. and 2ft. gauges have been adopted for short 
railways - to serve local areas. The main lines of Indian, . railways 
are on the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge, which is styled as the standard gauge for 
India, while, the metre-gauge, system is quite- as extensive as the 
other. - It has only two small gaps between Khandwa and Hutgi, 
to effect a through metre-gauge- communication between Madras 
and Sadiya .in • Assam, passing through Rajputana)- : the United 
Provinces and Bengal, while a through communication with, the 
latter Provinces already exists to and from the Western Coasts of 
Kathiawar and from Sindh Hyderabad.. , , , 

The. history, of. tha. gauges of the Indian Railways is fully, 

narrated in Chapter IV of Mr. Horace Bell's "'Railway- Policy ia 
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India,*' and in the Administration Report on Indian Railways for 
1880-81. Paras. 313-331 of the Report by Mr. Thomas Robert, 
son, C.V.O., deal with the economic merits of the several gauges. 
Compared -with the 4 ft. 8g in. .of the European and American 
gauge, the rolling-stock of the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge in India is insuffi- 
ciently wide and loses " about %2\ per cent, of power"; "from 
an economic point of view ", it " is not so good a servant to the 
country as the metre-gauge" (para. 316). The width of vehicles 
compared as under : — 



England. 


Gauge. 
4 ft 8| 


ins. 


Width of, 
Vehicles.' 
8 ft. 6 


America. 


4 „ 84 


7> 


10 „ o : 


Europe. 


4 „ 8| 


IJ 


10 „ .6 


India. 


(5 ., 6 
1 3 ,. 8| 


n 


9 „ 6 
7 „ 9 



To be relatively equal in width to the stock on the- Conti- 
nent, the Indian 5 fft 6 in. gauge vehicle, would need tQ be 12 it. 
3 ins. wide. ; . r 



SECTION 11— Public Wants and Complaints. 

Since the seventies of the last century, the' public in India 
have been complaining in the press and on the platform of the 
discomforts and inconveniences to which Indian passengers 'of! the 
third and Intermediate classes are subjected! The railways ait 
first were in charge of Companies, whose attention was drawn by 
Government from time to time to those complaints; • The Com- 
panies, under the lame excuse of economy, have been ignoring 
the pressing requirements of Indians. Although the Government 
lines have been more liberal in meeting public requirements; yet 
they too, under the autocratic powers, have- in many cases 
followed the examples of the Companies' lines. The complaints 
have been very loud and the failure of tbe railways to meet them 
wonld not have been tolerated -in any other country. 
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The complaints chiefly refer, to the following :— 

(1) Overcrowding of railway carriages. 

(2) Insufficiency of trains run. 

(3) Use of cattle trucks, and goods wagons for pilgrim 



(4) Absence of latrine in 3rd class carriages ; or unsuitable 

design of latrine latterly provided. 

(5) Absence of any arrangements for meals. 

(6) Uncomfortable Waiting Halls. 

(7) Difficulties in obtaining tickets. 

(8) Late admission of passengers on platforms, causing great 

crush and rush for seats. 

(9) Use of iron-barriers preventing free passage of passengers 

at station entrances. 
' (10) Absence of Intermediate class on trains. 
(11) Insufficient arrangements for supply of proper drinking 

water. ' 

' (12) Bribery and exactions at stations. 
The overcrowding of passengers on ' Indian Railways is 
directly due to the insufficient number of trains which the 
railways generally run in this country. This overcrowding is 
daily witnessed on Indian railways. It needs no demonstra- 
tion, but to emphasise the point, it may be mentioned that the 
late Sir Alexander M. Rendel, Consulting Engineer for Indian 
Railways, made a comparison of the Indian railways with the 
English railways, before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1884. He stated that owing to the absence of com- 
petitive railways in India, Indian railways were running very few 
trains ', whereas in England the railway companies met competition 
by providing greater facilities and " doubled or quadrupled the 
spaces actually required for the passengers carried" (para. 5757 
of the Evidence). In England if trains of one line were over 
crowded, the people have other lines between the same places to 
travel by, and would use the trains of other railways where there 
is no overcrowding ; while in India such competitive lines have 
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been carefully avoided and in moat" of the cases the people have 
not the benefits of competitive routes. In comparing the East 
Indian Railway with the London and North-Western Railway, 
he said, both of them carried an equally large amount of traffic, 
but the E. I. Railway "was running very few trains'' which 
"were very full," that on an average the number of passengers 
in a train on the London and North-Western Railway was not 
more than 50, while on the E. I. Railway it was 260 or 270. 
Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.O., in paras. 165 and 173 of his 
Report of 1903, stated that the " average number (154 to 267) of 
passengers in a train (in India) is greater than any other country 
in the world," that "the third class carriages are often much 
overcrowded" and for long journeys. These facts and figures 
clearly show how meagrely Indian people are served by the rail- 
way administrations in India. While in England scores of trains 
are daily run up and down, in India we have hardly more than 
four through passenger trains a day in one direction even on the 
trunk lines. This economy in the working of Indian railways is 
■ at the sacrifice of all comforts and conveniences of the third class 
passengers. If our railways ran a sufficient number of trains to 
meet the heavy traffic, there would be no overcrowding; but 
taking advantage of the war conditions in 1917, the Indian Rail- 
ways made a reduction in the already meagre service which they 
were giving before the war. It is high time now that the matter 
should be taken up strongly and the railway administrations 
compelled to run sufficient trains to avoid overcrowding. Any 
company failing. to comply with this requirement should have its 

- contract terminated for unsatisfactory working. 

The number of passengers carried in railway carriages in India 
is generally very high, It is often in excess of what is fixed for' 
each compartment or carriage. Even in fixing the maximum 
capacity of the carriages, the railway administrations hive one set 
of figures for ordinary passengers and another set for soldiers; 
The people do not see why this distinction should be made in the 

- same class of passengers, except that the military authorities are 
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'strong though to secure a fair consideration for their men from 
the railway administrations. 

As an instance of the liberal manner in which public wants are 
met in Europe, I would cite a ease of the Italian State Railways, 
while I need not mention the excellent train services in other 
Continental countries and in Great Britain and Ireland. 
■ In May 1914, 1 took a train at 6 a.m. from Menaggio' on the 
branch connecting theComo and Lugano Lakes via Porlezza, through 
■a mountaninous country. It is a short branch of 2\ hours 
journey but had no less than six trains daily each way, although 
the- traffic was very little. The train, by which I travelled that 

• morning, was composed of three four-wheeled carriages and an 
Engine. It started with only three passengers, while three 
others- got in on the way, two of whom were school-boys going 
with their books to the school and the other three took their 
farm-produce, cherries, cheese, eggs, etc., for sale to the market. 
On seeing this light train, I was greatly impressed with the 

' considerate management of the Italian State Railways. 

Will the Indian State Railways ever run such light trains to 
meet the requirements of the people ? 

3 ■' :The Chairman of the Railway Board once put forward the 
lame excuse of railways that they cannot be expected to provide 
the large number o£ carriages occasionally required for short 
periods in a year. It was astonishing that a responsible officer 
of Government, who was actually paid by the people to look 
after their interests, should put forward such a lame excuse. 
The writer witnessed an exceptionally large influx of passengers 
in London — larger than ever carried to pilgrim centres in India-r- 
on the occasion of the Coronation of Their Majesties King George 
and Queen Mary in 1911. But no wagon stock was employed in 

■England for those extremely large numbers of people who came 
from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

. , The Chairman of the Indian Railway Board referred to the 
sudden risings of pilgrim traffic in India, but has the Railway 
Board -ever considered the inadequacy, of trains -daily ruij on In- 
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dian Railways for the regular requirements of Indian passengers, 
who are always inconveniently packed up on all occasions. If 
sufficient carriages and trains were provided for the daily 
requirements of passengers in India, if the railways were less 
exacting from the unfortunate third class .Indian passengers, 
there, would be sufficient carriages ,. in the country to meet 
occasional wants of pilgrim-fairs-traffic The Indian railways have 
been open for 67 years and it is surprising they have not yet 
been able to meet the well-known recurring requirements of 
Indian pilgrims. 

Some of the Railway authorities at times urge that the third 
class fare in India is so low that it is not possible to give any 
better accommodation for that class. True if we took the nominal 
value in the currencies of the various countries, but if we took 
into account the buying power of those currencies in their respect- 
ive lands, the rates of Indian fares would not compare unfavor- 
ably. Moreover, we have the authority of the late Sir Juland 
Danvers that on the Metropolitan lines in England, the third class 
fare was as low as 1£ pie per mile, while Mr. Thomas Robertson 
concluded that the average third class fare in India in 1902-03 was 
about 4Q per cent, higher .tha* that in England, where the 
third class carriage is better than the first class jy Jndis-., The 
first duty of the- Indian railways is to provide improved carriages 
for third class passengers, secondly, to reduce- the- mjucitflum 
number of passengers put in them to the same^ figures!. aa; have 
been fixed for military passengers, thirdly^ to run more trains in 
order to avoid overcrowding of carriages; !•■ ,■•■' -i .■••.' >• ■•'■!,) 

.During the recent years, we have been repeatedly told that 
the train service has been cut down owing to" shortage of rolling 
stock, but on loqking through Appendix IT of jEne iLdministration" 1 

_ '" ' ■' • • ' < ' '1 .'. I ''if 1 !' ^ \ 1 '0 y"";'.'.* '.' -.[H 

Report .for J919-20, we .find a shortage in. metre-gauge engines 
^SxjVV^j])^ tt? cpaching.and goodp wehjcles^ on ( 31st March- 
ySfl wer«S»flW,than ; pn.jljhp earresgqndipg 4 at ? ? n Wl&^ v . ,, v ^ 
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The figures compared as follows :— 

Engines. 1915. 1920. 

5'— 6" gauge. 5,595 5,991 

3'— 3|" „ 2,497 2,607 

2'— 6" „ " 290 369' 

2'— 0" „ 78 101 









Total 


8,460 


9,068 


Coaching vehicles. — 














5'- 


-6" 


gauge. 




12,681 


13,527 


3'- 


-3£" 


» 




8,786 


9,318 


2'- 


-6" 


»> 




1.097 


1,418 


2'- 


-0" 


»» 


Total 


402 


441 




22,966 


24,704 


Converted into 4-wheeled units. 


32,343 


33,262 


Goods vehicles. 












5'- 


-6" 


gauge. 




126,909 


136,736 


3'- 


-3f" 


»» 




54,493 


53,831 


2'- 


-«" 


»»' 




3,938 


4,746 


2'- 


-0" 


»» 


Total 


856 


1,434 




186,196 


196,747 


Converted into 4-wheeled units. 


188,416 


200,414 



Total number of axles.' — 

Coaching vehicles, all gauges. 64,686 66,524 

„ 3'— 3|" gauge. 51,104 52,478 

Goods vehicles, all gauges. 376,832 400,828 

„ 3'— 3f" gauge. 109,952 108,728 

The demand for additional rolling-stock needs a very careful 
scrutiny. The railway administrations should show that the 
stock already provided is fully and properly utilized. A large 
saving in the number of stock is possible by increasing die Bpeed 
of trains and by working the traffic by the shortest route' ' 
Every vehicle placed on the rails, whether worked or- Slot,? 
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deteriorates by climatic effects, and adds to the working expenses 
id the way of cleaning, lifting, oiling, and packing of axle-boxes, 
etc. We have not sufficient data before us to discuss these 
details. The Railway Board should call upon each administra- 
tion to give the necessary data and to make out a conclusive case, 
as regards the stock of various types required for the different 
kinds of traffic. The Board should also arrange to- complete the 
standardization of rolling-stock and of its various parts and 
fittings, so as to facilitate repairs while stock of one line is 
running on another line. 

The accommodation for the third class requires two improve- 
ments, viz .— 

(1) More space per passenger in carriages. 

(2) Provision for sleeping. 

Item (1) was' offered by the Agent, E. I. Railway, in para. 10, 
of his No. 952 G. of 31st December 1879, while item (2) was 
recommended by the Consulting Engineer, Cacutta, in his No. 646, 
dated 14th February 1880, An excellent design of a third class 
sleeping car was designed on the Norwegian State Railways 
in 1913. 

Mr. Thomas Robertson made the following remarks and 
recommendations in 1903 :— 

"172. Carriages. — The accommodation provided for the con-; 
veyance of passengers is as good as the construction of the pre-, 
sent vehicles will permit, but having regard to the nature of the 
climate, much remains to be done to secure satisfactory public 
transit, especially with respect of the third class traffic, the present 
arrangements in connection with which cannot be regarded as af 
all satisfactory." 

" In fact it would almost seem that the railways in India were 
insufficiently appreciative of the value of their third class passen- 
ger traffic. The less paying first and second class traffic appears 
to receive all the attention ; whereas the traffic which really needs 
to be fostered is that represented by third class passengers,, who are 
.the backbone of the passenger business of eve ry railway in India.^ 
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"173- The system of conveying pilgrims in goods wagons,, 
at all Bvents to such a large extent as at present also points to 
the same absence of proper facilities for the traffic.'" 

"Generally speaking, the amount of Btock provided on the 
trains for the 3rd class traffic is inadequate and the treatment to 
which 3rd class passengers are subjected in India calls for very 
special attention." 

"228. All new passenger vehicles should be provided with 
lavatory accommodation in the third as well the higher classes, and 
the existing lower class carriages travelling on all but short, 
distance trains should be fitted with lavatory accommodation as 
soon as can be conveniently arranged. I received numerous 
complaints of the great inconvenience suffered from the absence of 
this accommodation." 

The italics are purs, As regards the number of classes of 
carriages provided on public trains, the Indian railways have;, 
generally had four different classes, viz : — 

1st, 2nd, Inter, and 3rd, or 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Classes. 

Majority of the middle class Indians prefer an Intermediate Glass 
and it is wisely provided on most of the principal railways, viz'.—n 
East Indian, Eastern Bengal, 0. & E., 6. I. P., Nizam's Guaran-i 
teed, Assam-Bengal, Rohilkhand & Eamaon, B. & N. W, Bengal-. 
Nagpur, Jodhpur-Bikaner. The only exceptions are the B. B. & 
C. I., Madras & S. M., and' South Indian Railways, which hav« 
only three classes. The provision of the Inter Class with am 
finproved accommodation at a fare of 4 J pies per mile would 
admirably meet the requirements of the middle class Indians. ■■' 

'- Mr. Thomas Robertson dealt with the question o£ classes.qfi 
accommodation provided on Indian Railways, in para. . 529 pf.hjsi 
Report.' ■ Tie «ver«g« number. oE passengers. of jthe different) 
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classes in each train in 1901 he gave: — 



H9 



„ , Season I T , 
3rd " tickets. TotaL 



1st. 



2nd. 



Inter. 



Broad Gauge. 
Metre Gauge. 
Broad & Metre. 



1-48 
088 
1-81 



5-45 
3-45 

4-86 



13.64 

3-59 

10-65 



173-65 
217-37 
186-66 



4-56 
0-63 
3-39 



198-78 
225-92 
206-87 



These figures show that if any of these classes was to be abolis- 
hed, it was the 1st class which is so little used. 

In 1910 there was no difference either in the interior accommo- 
dation or in the seating capacity of inter and 3rd class carriages on 
the E B. S. Railway and the M. & S. M. Railway. Cushions 
were however provided in the Inter class on the E. I., B. & N. W., 
R. & K., and N. W. Railways. 

The first-two lines had also sleeping berths in their Inter 
class carriages. The Carrying Capacity, for Inter and Third class 
was alike. On the B. & N. W., E. B. S., R. & K., and M. & £. M. 
Railways on the E. I. Railway it was 3 Inter, to 4 Third class, on 
the 0. & R. Railway, 44 Inter to 58 Third class, and on the N.-W. 
Railway, 34 Inter to 42 Third class or 20 inches Inter and 18 
inches Third class per seat. 

The N.-W. Railway provided also better fittings for the 
lavatories of their Inter class carriages. 

On the B. B. & C. I. Railway the same carriages were used 
for both the Inter and third class passengers and the seating 
space "was also the same for botlrthe classes. - During the recent- 
_years, the Inter class has been totally abolished on this railway. 

Latrine in Ihird Class Carriages.— ■Orders |or the provision of 
latrine accommodation in 3rd class carriages were issued by the 
Government of India from the earliest times, j But the railway 
administrations evaded them on lame excuses, ^uch as ; — ' , 

(1) Difficulty of keeping the carriages clean, 
• 1(2) Polution of the line and difficulty in getting permanent 
way gangs to work on the line. 

(3) Polution of station yards, and difficulty to prevent, 
passengers from using carriage latrines at stations. ' "" 
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(4) That latrines were unnecessary, as the average journey of 

a 3rd class passenger was only 41 miles and the 
average fare, 8 annas one pie. 

(5) That one-fifth of the seating space would be lost if 

latrines were provided in carriages having lateral 
compartments. To make up this loss, the 3rd class fares 
would be correspondingly increased. 

(6) That passengers should use masonry latrines at stations. 
Such were the arguments used by the Law-Member, the Hon*ble 
(afterwards Sir) Andrew Scoble, and the Public Works Member, 
the Hon'ble Sir Charles Elliot, in the Viceregal Council, when the 
Railway Bill was introduced on the 25th October 1888. The 
present writer in an article in the Hindi Daily " Hindosthan" of 
Kalakankar dated Friday the 10th January 1890, answered the 
above arguments, as follows: — 

That the average journey and fare did not represent the 
inconveniences of the long-distance-paescnyers, that the averages 
included the large number of local and suburban passengers who 
did not need latrine accommodation, that the lateral compartment 
carriages might be replaced by End-opening or Longitudinal-seat 
carriages, which did not require as much as one-fifth of the space 
for a latrine. 

The cost of working and profits on the two railways for the 
year 1887-88 showed the following results : — 





E. L Railway. 


O. &. R. Railway. 


■- • 


1st. 


2nd. 


inter. 


3rd. 


Upper. | Inter. | Class. 


Average receipts 
















per carriage in 
















pies per mile. 


1717 


31-03 


25-44 


56-05 


13-20 


12-60 


66-27 


Average cost of 
















hauling a coach 
















one mile in pies. 


11-77 


11-77 


1117 


11-77 


1489 


14-89 


1489 


Average profit on 
















• working a coach 
















one mile in pies. 


5-40 


9-26 


13-67 


44-28 


—1-69 


—2-29 


+5138 
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Oil the EX I. By., the 3rd class profits were eight times more 
than those of the 1st class. While the Upper and Inter classes 
on the 0. & R., were running at a loss, the Lower class gave a 
large profit of 51 pies per carriage per mile. Even if one-fifth of 
the seating space were needed for latrines, still the profits from 
the 3rd or Lower class would be ample. 

Many passengers travelled continuously for more than 
one day, and on fast trains there was no time for them to ease 
themselves even at stations. It was shown that passengers 
were often falling out of trains, while attending to calls 
of nature at the carriage window during the travelling of trains. 
The following figures of such accidents were given from ' the 
Returns published by Government for the year 1888 : — 

Killed. Injured. 

During 1st quarter of 1888' 1 19 

„ 2nd „ 2 .-,'16 

» 3rd , „ ' " 3 20 

„ 4th „ 6 14 

Total in the year 12 69 

This and similar other representations from the country after 
all moved the Government of India, who issued the following 
orders on 26th February 1902:— l 

Id the Government of India Circulars Nos. 14 Railway and 7 Bailwny • 
dated, respectively, the 10th July 1895 and the lath October 1896, 
measures were indicated for the provision of facilities in regard to 
latrine accommodation to passengers travelling by railway in the 
third class. 

2. Complaints, however, continue to reach the Government of India 
that the inconvenience and hardships experienced by such passengers 
have in no way abated, and it is represented that the introduction 
of fast trains running for long periods without halting, and only then 
stopping for a very limited time, has aggravated the grievance. 

3. That the grievance is a very real one cannot be disputed, and the 
Government of India are of opinion that snch passengers are entitled 
to greater consideration in the matter of latrine accommodation than 
has hitherto been accorded them. The intermediate and third class 
passengers contribute by far the largest portion of the receipts deri- 
ved from passenger traffic, and their comfort should be regarded as 
a matter of the first importance. 
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4. The objections which have hitherto been advanced to (he general 
provision «f latrine accommodation in the lower class carriages, 
while entitled to cosidenration, are not held to be sufficient to justify 
the postponement of the only step which can satisfactorily overcome 
the difficulty under which the lower class passengers, labour. In 
recognition of the claims of this class of passengers His Highness 
the Nizam's Guaranteed State railway has provided latiine accom- 
modation in all the third class stock on the recently Constructed 
Hyderabad-Godavery railway, and is gradually fitting up all tke 
carriages on its broad-gauge line with similar accommodation. The 
Southern Marhatta railway also has fitted, or is fitting up with' 
latrine all stock running on mail trains. 

5, The example here set. the Government of India consider, should be 
followed on .every railway in India, and I am directed to request 
that the administrations of the railways under the control of, the 
Local Governments may be invited to take steps for the provision 
of latrine accommodation : — 

(a) as early as possible in all intermediate and third class carriages 

running on mail and fast passenger trains, that is, trains which 

are not timed to stop at every station; and 
(6) as opportunity arises in all other carriages of these classes except 

those intended for use on suburban trains running for distances 

of less than 50 miles. 
I am further to request that steps may be taken for the provision of 
snob accommodation in all carriages of these classes which may 
hereafter be built. • • 

6. In conclusion I am to ask that the Government of India may be 
advised in due course of the aleps taken, or which it is intended to 
take, to remove the grievances complained of. 

The Indian public have been constantly complaining of latrine 
accommodation now provided in 3rd class carriages, which is a 
perfect nuisance.. . The railway administrations in India practice 
economy in the accommodation for the 3rd class but they spend 
lavishly on the 1st class that seldom pays the expenses. The people, 
who pay most of what the railways earn from passenger traffic, are 
denied the commonest requirements. They have been crying 
for the last half a century for a suitable design of latrine for the 
3rd class; The railways at first evaded the provision on various 
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excuses but since this accommodation is required cinder the law 
introduced from 1890, they have provided it in a very stingy' 
manner. The economy here is in the space utilized for latrines 
in the 3rd class. The total space generally allotted in a carriage 
is 3 or 4 feet square. How could we have a satisfactory latrine 
used by scores of persons within that space. No mechanic could «^. 
be expected to make a suitable design unless the space allotted is 
sufficiently increased. 

■ There is no provision for washing. The design of latrine 
should be made according to the Indian style and more room' 
allowed, with' necessary provision for washing and keeping the' 
place dean. 

Waiting ZfaBs.— The accommodation provided ■ at stations in 
the" Way of waiting rooms or sheds for the 3rd class is worse than 
anything which the people are accustomed to have even in their 
poorest dwellings. They are made to sit on dusty floors, in 1 
large crowds, in the heat of May and June, under roofs covereelby 
corrugated iron sheets only. There, they have to wait for several 
hours before they are admitted to the platform. Thick crowds 
are often seen standing under these hot sheds with perspiration 
running from their foreheads. We can very well imagine' their' 
sufferings which need an effective remedy. ' ' 

Arrangements for refreshments for Indian Passerigerti' 
on Indian Railways. - 

The arrangements at present in) force oh most of the Railways • 
in India are far from satisfactory, owing partly to' caste pre^ : ] 
judices of passengers and partly to want of proper organization i 
ob behalf of the Railway Administrations. The result is that 
railway travelling in India involves serious discomforts to a 'very ' 
large majority of Indian passengers of all classes and commuhi- 
ties, viz »— Hindus, Mohammedans, Christians and others, who i 
cannot partake of meals provided on' the European system. 

In Europe where competition between ' Railway administra- ■ 
tioife for passenger traffic is keen, ' those administrations' take> 
every possible care to secure and provide all sorts-of comforts, in ■< 
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order to attract passengers' to their individual lines. In India the 
Railways do hot generally compete for passenger traffic and 
consequently they do not care to provide due comforts for the 
travellers. At times passenger traffic on Indian Railways is so 
great that even proper carriages are not provided for their 
conveyance. It is, however, the duty of Government to see that 
reasonable facilities are provided for the requirements of all 
classes of passengers. . . . 

It is true that Refreshment Rooms for European and Anglo- 
Indian passengers are provided at important stations on all the 
Railways, and some of the Railways run dining cars- on their fast 
trains ; but very little attempt has been made to provide similar 
Refreshment Rooms for the large majority of Indian passengers 
who do not take European food. The few Indian Refreshments 
Rooms which have been latterly opened, suffer from mismanage- 
ment and hardly meet the requirements. To meet these 
requirements, the railways in India have to make proper 
arrangements under two main heads, viz I — 
(1) For Hindus, and 
. (2) For others. 
Hindus who form a very large majority are at present the 
greatest sufferers, owing to their caste prejudices. To them 
travelling, by rail is a serious discomfort when it takes more 
than 12 hours in a train. Many of them make long journeys at 
a time, and the wonder is that they quietly bear all the discom- 
forts. While travelling by rail, a Hindu has to eat either stale 
food taken from his home or to buy on the journey articles like 
Partes, sweets, parched grain, fruit, milk, etc, which alone are to 
be had from the vendors-allowed by the railways to sell at the 
stations. Articles of daily food like rice, bread, dal, curry, vege- 
tables, etc., prepared by a proper cook, are not to be had at the 
statio&s either for love or for money. Mohammedans and poorer 
classes of Christians do get articles of the Litter kind at some 
station but they are of a very low quality and hardly meet the! 
requirasiafts of respectable members even of those communities. 
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If suitable arrangements for proper meals of Indian passen- 
gers be made, railway travelling in India would certainly become 
more popular. 

The experiments made, over ten years ago, on the E. I., £.' B. 
and Bengal-Nagpur Railways, with Indian dining cars, did not 
provide for what was wanted, and as such they were bound to fail. 
To attribute their failure to caste prejudices is not at all correct. 
On lie Rajputana Malwa Railway, three compartments each 
measuring 4 ft. — 6| ins. long x 8 ft. — 3 ins. broad, in a bogie 
carriage were fitted up, one for Hindus and one for Mohammedans, 
the middle one being used as a common kitchen for both, with 
4 SigreeB (angithies), 
2 Almirahs, 
2 Serving shelves, 
2 Sinks 1 ft. 3 J ins. each. 
. Each of the side compartments was provided with two basins, one 
at each end corner, for washing purposes, with one shelf in the 
-centre and 4 clothes pegs. The cost of fitting each set of three 
compartments was Rs. 500 only. The compartments' were too 
small both for cooking food and for serving passengers, and conse- 
quently tbey did not meet the requirements of the people. 

The first and foremost need, is the provision of commodious 
Refreshment Rooms at important stations, separate for Hindus 
and for Mussalmans and others, somewhat larger ' than those 
provided for the few European and Anglo-Indian passengers. 
This would no doubt involve some outlay but it is absolutely 
necessary and Government should direct the Railway Adminis^ 
trations to meet it ungrudgingly. The caste distinctions among the 
Hindus are dying out and with orthodox arrangements with 
Brahman cooks and vegetarian meals — both kuchcha and pucca— it 
is more than probable that all classes of Hindus 'will gladly use 
them; while Mohammedans, poorer classes of Christians, Parsees, 
etc., will find it a blessing to have fresh meals provided after the 
Indian style. _ ' 
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' Separate Rooms being provided for both, contracts may be 
let out to respectable persons who have a reputation and will 
make efficient arrangements at a moderate scale of charges. 

During the annual sessions of the Indian National Congress, 
arrangements as described above are successfully made for the 
catering of thousands of all castes of Hindus, Mohammedans and 
others. 

At first the refreshment rooms may not pay unless the- 
platform vendors arc kept out. The vendors are unsatisfactory 
and better arrangements are badly needed; great improvement 
has of late been made in the way of fly-proof net covering, but' 
the quality of food remain? as unsatisfactory as ever before. 
If they are to be allowed, stricter conditions should be made to 
ensure wholesome food at moderate rates... The fees at present 
levied from the vendors should be abandoned and licenses should 
be given free to a reasonable number of good suppliers only. The 
following are the lists of vegetarian kuchcha and pueea meals, 
.which will suit majority of the Hindu passengers:— 



Kuchcha- 
Rice, . 
Dal, 

Chapati's, 
Vegetables, 
Pickle, 
P&par, 
Curd or Milk with Sugar, 



Pucca- 
Purl, 
Kachauri, 
Vegetables, 
Pickle, 
Papar, 
Eheer or HalwfS, 



For Mohammedans, we give the following from the G. I. P., 
Railway Tariff (Appendix B vii page 19& of the Gazette of 
India Part VI, March 9th 1918) :— 

Break-fast- - Break-fast. 

First Class (Re. 0-9-0). > Second Class (Re. Q-6-0J, 



2 Pai-athas. 

1 Plate Pulao. 

4 Kababs. 

1 Cup Salan (Qorm£). 

1 Plate Kheer. 



4 Chapati's. 

1 Cup Qorm4 

I Plate rice and <saity, 

1 Plate Kheer. 
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Dinner. Dinner, 



Second Class (Re. 0-12-0). 

4 Chapatis. 

2 Parathis. 

1 Cup Qormi. 

1 Plate rice and curry. 

1 „' Pul a o. 

1 „ Kheer. 



-First Class (Be. 1-0-0). 

2 Parathis. 

4 Chapatis. 

1 Plate Pulao. 

1 Plate chicken curry.. 

4 Kababs. 

1 plate rice and curry. 

Some sweet or fruit. 

We are glad that the Bengal-Nagpur Railway have, recent! _ 
under their direct management, arranged (or Indian meals at 
Kharagpur and other junctions. It has been arranged that the 
Indian catering section should have no connection with that for 
Europeans, the managers and the staff for these works in two 
different restaurants, being quite independent of each other. In 
the Indian catering department Brahmans and high caste Hindus 
are. employed to serve Hindu passengers ; whereas Mohammedans 
have altogether separate' arrangement. 

In 1918 the Railway Board published* the result of the 
enquiries, they made upon a complaint preferred by Mahatml 
M. K. Gandhi, which showed that, although a good deal had 
been done by the railways in these matters, there was still room for 
improvement. The Board accordingly requested the Senior" Govern- 
ment Inspectors to give further careful attention in their 
nspections to the conveniences provided for 3rd class passengers, 
especially as regards general arrangements for dealing with the 
traffic, booking and waiting accommodation, refreshment arrange^ 
ments, latrines and the general sanitary condition of the same. 

The orders issued by the Board were not sufficient to remove 
the complaints and we draw the attention of the authorities to. 
the wants above set- forth. ' 

Many of the short-comings of the Indian Railways are due to 
unacquaintance of the European officials with Indian need* and 
requirements. Whether we take the designs of carriages, .or 

[ "Pages 188-206 and 1157-62 of the Gazette of India Fart VI of 1918. 
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Separate Rooms being provided for both, contracts may be 
let out to respectable persons who have a reputation and will 
make efficient arrangements at a moderate scale of charges. 

During the annual sessions of the Indian National Congress, 
arrangements as described above are successfully made for the 
catering of thousands of all castes of Hindus, Mohammedans and 
others. 

At first the refreshment rooms may not pay unless the 
platform vendors are kept out. The vendors are unsatisfactory 
and better arrangements are badly needed; great improvement 
has of late been made in the way of fly-proof net covering, but 
the quality of food remains as unsatisfactory as ever before. 
If they are to be allowed, stricter conditions should be made to 
ensure wholesome food at moderate rates... The fees at present 
levied from the vendors should be abandoned and licenses should 
be given free to a reasonable number of good suppliers only. The 
following are the lists of vegetarian huchcha and pucca meals, 
which will suit majority of the Hindu passengers : — 

PuceeL- 



Kuchcka. 
Rice, 
Dal, 

Chapatfs, 
Vegetables, 
Pickle, 
Papar, 
Cord or Milk with Sugar. 



Purf, 

Kachaurf, 

Vegetables, 

Pickle, 

Papar, 

Kheer or Halwa^ 



For Mohammedans, we give the following from the Gr. L. P. 
Railway Tariff (Appendix B vii page 19* of the Gazette of 
India Part VI, March 9th 1918):— 

Break-fast. - Break-fast. 



First Class (Re. 0-9-0). 

2 Parathas. 

1 Plate Pulao. 

4 Kababs. 

1 Cnp Safcm (Qorma). 

1 Plate Kheer. 



Second Class (Re. 0-6-0) 

4 Chapatis. 

1 Cop QonnaV 

1 Plate rice and cnrnr. 

1 Plate Kheer. 
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Dinner. Dinner- 



Second Class (Be. 0-12-0). 

4 Chapati'a. 

2 Parathas. 

1 Cup Qorma. 

1 Plate rice and curry. 

1 „ Pulao. 

1 „ Kheer. 



First Class (Re. 1-0-0). 

2 Parathas. 

4 Chapatis. 

1 Plate Pulao. 

1 Plate chicken curry. 

4 Kababs. 

1 plate rice and curry. 

Some sweet or fruit. 

We are glad that the Bengal-Nagpur Railway have, recently 
under their direct management, arranged for Indian meals at 
Kharagpur and other junctions. It has been arranged that the 
Indian catering section should have no connection with that for 
Europeans, the managers and the staff for these works in two 
different restaurants, being quite independent of each other. In 
the Indian catering department Brahmans and high caste Hindus 
are. employed to serve Hindu passengers ; whereas Mohammedans 
have altogether separate arrangement. 

In 1918 the Railway Board published* the result of the 
enquiries, they made upon a complaint preferred by Mahatma 
M. E. Gandhi, which showed that, although a good deal had 
been done by the railways in these matters, there was still room for 
improvement. The Board accordingly requested the Senior Govern- 
ment Inspectors to give further careful attention in their 
aspections to the conveniences provided for 3rd class passengers, 
especially as regards general arrangements for dealing with the 
traffic, booking and waiting accommodation, refreshment arrange* 
ments, latrines and the general sanitary condition of the same._ 

The orders issued by the Board were not sufficient to remove 
the complaints and we draw the attention of the authorities to 
the wants above set- forth. ' 

Many of the short-comings of the Indian Railways are due to 
unacquaintance of the European officials with Indian needs and 
requirement*. Whether we take the designs of carriages, oil 

•?•&» 188-206 and 1157-62 of the Gawtt* of India Pare VI of 1918. 
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arrangements for the supply of meals to railway passengers, the 
defects mainly point to that cause. Nobody need be surprised 
at such glaring errors, for did not they originally mistake that 
Indians would not travel by railway train ? 

In the- Despatch which the Court of Directors addressed to 
the Governor-General on the 7th of May 1845, the following 
argument was put : — 

" According to the experience of this country (England), by far 
the largest returns are procured from passengers, the least from 
the traffic of goods. The condition of India is in this respect 
the reverse of that of England. Instead of a dense and wealthy 
population, the people of India are poor, and in many parts 
thinly scattered over en tensive tracts of country; but on the 
other hand, India abounds in valuable products, of a nature 
which are in a great measure deprived of a profitable market by 
want of a cheap and expeditious means of transport. It may 
therefore be assumed that remuneration for rail-roads in India 
must, for the present, be drawn chiefly from the conveyance of 
merchandise, and not from passengers." * 

.. "The ignorance or inaccuracy displayed in this statement," 
.wrote Mr. Horace. Bell, " is very striking, more especially if it is 
borne in mind that this first railway proposal (about the E. L Ry.) 
was to traverse one of the most densely populated territories in 
the world v which at a moderate computation, must then have had 
a population on the average exceeding that of England to the 
Square mile.'' * 

This belief continued until in the Parliamentary Report on 
the' Indian Railways for 1861-62, the Government Director 
wrote that by the Traffic Returns, the point was " unquestionably 
proved that the people of India are similar to the people of 
every European country in their disposition to travel." 

In his History of the E. I. Ry. (page 16), Mr. G. Huddleston, 
C. I. E., has written that gloomy anticipations about the traffic to 



* r»ges 3 and 4 of " Railway Policy in India" by H. Bell. 
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be carried by the' railway in India were made by parties whose 
acquaintance with India was of a rather ancient "date. " They were 
apprehensive' that the prejudices of the Indians would prevent 
them travelling by : railway. Prolonged experience has shown "that 
the Indian likes to travel as fast as he' can be carried, and at the 
present time there is no better proof of this than the preference 
given to the recently introduced third class express trains over 
the slow passenger trains, but it took many years to recognize 
this, and it -was not until 1897 that 3rd class passengers were 
first admitted to the mail trains below Allahabad on the E» I. By. 
and not until 1905 that express 1 trains were first run' for lower 
class passengers." '•'•'■ 

The failure on the part of the railways to' meet the' require- 
ments of the Indian public, shows the' pressing need of Indiatiiz- 
ing the higher posts on the railways.' 'To say that a ^ry lafgs 
majority of the railway 'servants are Indians is misleading,- for 
"these servants have - no pbwerdr share' in the policy pursued by 
the' railway administrations. Most of the complaints" made 
against Indian "subordinates are due to the higher 'officials; who 
are not under the influence' of public opinion. '' "" ■ , ,J - ■. ■: ' 

In Europe the requirements-of the' public are' carefully studied 
and provided by the railwayauthorities. ' They run aifcple trains 
to meet all possible requirements, and provide necessary comforts 
for all classes of passengers. One feels no inconvenience in 
travelling by rail in Europe, whereas a railway journey in India 
entails hardships which pious pilgrims alone can bear in the hope 
of attaining salvation in case they die on the pilgrimage, and 
many of them do lose their lives' while making long journeys to 
Bameswaram or the Ganges, without proper food," and packed 
up in crowded cattle' trucks or goods Wagons. The railways 
make their profits from these pilgrims, but seldom think of their 
hardships and Bufferings. The religious fervour is no doubt at the 
bottom of the suicidal move on the part of the people, who 
forget the old saying that there is ho piety in making a pilgrim-% 
age, unless one goes on his or her own legs'. The places of 
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pilgrimage have virtually/ lost their sanctity sinee the visitors 
number by. laihs- or thousands,, where in pre-rail-days only 
thousands or hundreds could go. The pilgrims waste their 
hard-earned savings. and undergo untold sufferings, many of them 
loBing their lives, often causing cholera which epreads over distant 
.places and endangers the lives of millions of others. I leave it for 
the consideration of the thinking pilgrims and religious reformers 
to seriously consider whether it is desirable to continue the great 
religious fairs like the Kumbh at Hardwar, Allahabad, Kamesh- 
waram,- Puri, and other shrines of the olden times. 

While we have, drawn attention to the short-comings on the 
part of the railway administrations, we consider it equally 
neeessary to draw particular attention of the reformers and 
Indian public generally to the changes necessary in their pre- 
parations for travelling by rail. 

First requisite for the people is that they should approach the 
.Ticket-window at the stations calmly, not in hurry and con- 
fusion. The Ticket Clerk is bound to give them the tickets they 
( want, but by their- rush they overcrowd the window and give 
opportunities to the Policemen to harass passengers. Every 
pne should learn the habit of approaching the Ticket- window by 
precedence ; no body should attempt to go ahead of another 
person. This disciplinary lesson should be taught in every 
school to every boy and girl, and members of the Sevaaamiti and 
the Police-force should gently demonstrate the efficacy of this 
discipline at large stations. 

The second but more important reform ' needed among 
railway passengers is to take with them only such articles as are 
absolutely necessary for use on the journey. Taking too many 
articles overcrowds railway carriages and takes up the space which 
is meant for seating passengers. If one has to take a large kit, 
the extra articles should be booked and made over to the railway 
for conveyance in the Luggage-van, If this is properly 
observed by the public, many of the complaints of exaction made 
against the railway staff would ceas& It is. hoped the railway 
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administrations will compel their staff to convey such luggage 
ungrudgingly by the train required. In Europe passenger* of 
both sexes take only one small hand-bag -which they can 
themselves carry to and from die carriage. If the railway 
administrations make proper arrangements for meals and water, 
passengers would themselves give up the present habit of carrying 
these articles. 

New business —Enterprising people sliould' set up the business 
of hiring blankets to passengers during the cold weather, as is 
the eustom in Europe. If this be property organised, it would 
not be necessary for passengers to carry their bedding in trains. 
Hotel-keepers should arrange to supply necessary bedding on 
hygienic principles as is done -all over Europe. Private hoosea 
accommodating guests should similarly arrange to find bedding 
for the guests.. This involves a change in the present systeui of 
life in India. 

- Pandas at the pilgrim centres should follow the ' example 
of Hotel-keepers of Europe, especially Switzerland, who admirably 
meet the wants of thousands of visitors who go to that beautiful 
country. If Pandas may not do it, this business should be taken 
up by enterprising educated Indians. It will pay handsomely, 
and be a boon to travellers. 

These matters rest entirely with the Indian public ; if they 
carry put the requirements,, it would very largely make the railway 
travelling smooth and comfortable. ■ 

The following two are the typical complaints we of ten read 
in the Indian newspapers :— 

"Hardships pf Third Class Passengers. 

" Sia, — For the past few weeks there were rumours afloat that 
(he Indian railways intend- to increase their rates. And today 
the Associated Press informs us that there is a conference of rail - 
waymen now sitting at Bangalore to consider, among other things, 
the increase o/ fares of third class passengers. 

Will they first consider and remedy the untold hardships -of* 
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the third class passengers on Indian railways ? These, I state from 
personal observations on all the main lines in India. For third 
class passengers— * 

• U There is no comfort at all ; 

2. Kay, they are packed like sardines; 

3. They have often to stand for hours in the passage or sit 

or sleep on the floors ; 
-4: They have occasionally to travel in trucks like dumb 

cattle; 
5. Upper berths are to be found only in the mail trains — rarely 
in passenger trains. And on the Poona-Bangalore line 
they are conspicuous by their absence ; 

• - 6. Barring-the N.-W. Railway, there are hardly strong racks 

for passengers' luggage. 

7. The number of waiting rooms is extremely insufficient. 

And where they exist, they consist of an open tin- 
shed, which give little protection from the scorching 
heat or the bitter cold of the north. 

8. Refreshment rooms are rare on most of the lines; 

9. Carriages are getting short; 

10. Engines are getting sick; 

11. Service is becoming irregular ; 

12. Return-tickets, week-end-tickets, 'Xmas-tickets are all 
discontinued ; 

13. And on top of all these, fares have recently been increa- 

sed, and to-day they stand very high. 

The third class passenger pays the most, but receives the 
scantiest accommodation, suffers the utmost privation, and is 
subjected to most unkind and inhuman treatment by insolent 
junior officers of the railways. Is this state of affaire creditable to 
the >ailway authorities f Does- it not lead to dissatisfaction, even 
amongst the mass of the people ? Don't they groan and grumble 
and curse the company ? 

The pet defence of the railways is 'war'l Who can say that 
the lot of third class passengers was any way better before the war ? 
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Then why should the railway management put forward such flimsy 
excuses and perpetuate the privations of poor passengers? 

The question that worries us most this moment is the threate- 
ned increase in third class fares. It may be contended that rail- 
way materials and wages have gone up considerably and so the 
railway fares must go up correspondingly ! This is a very plausi- 
ble argument. But, it is not at all convincing. 

1. There is the practice even in Germany to run the railways 
not for the benefit of share-holders but for the convenience of pas- 
sengers, and for the promotion of trade. 

2. Then we have the instance of the French" railways styling 
and serving their travellers not as passengers but as patrons! ' 

3. . Further, we find that railways in England are getting 
more and more democratized. 

4. And now we- have the report of the G. I. P. Railway 
making a record profit this year during the last twenty years ! 

How in the face of these, facts, can Indian railways continue 
their autocracy, keep away the Indian element from their board, 
and then in these days of scarcity and suffering venture to put an 
additional burden on the over-pressed third class passenger? There 
is room for sterner supervision and trenchant retrenchment in stores, 
in supplies and in constructional works ; for we have' right in 
front of our nose the Parsic tunnel that cost over a crore of rupees 
and is under extensive repairs after four years of construction. ' 

I appeal to all the Indian chambers, leagues and associations 
to protest against the threatened increase in the railway fares, and 
to press for the appointment of a representative committee of 
Britishers and Indians to enquire into the whole question of rail- 
way management in India, and particularly about the lot of the 
third class passengers, which, to say the least, is most pitiable and 
least creditable to Government. It is a reform that is imperative, 
essential and urgent, and I appeal to the great Gandhiji to move in 
the matter in time. 

Yours faithfully, 
pombay, July 19th, 1920. Bafworji Fba'mji Bhardoha." 
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" Leader " of Allahabad 7th May 1917; • 
•' Railway Um«vances on tse E. I. Railway. • 
(To the Editor of the ' Leader') 
" Sir,— I will be very much obliged to you and the public will 
be thankful to you if you will bs kind enough to publish the 
following copy o£ a letter which I addressed to the • General 
Traffic Manager of the K, I. Railway on the 7th instant. The 
gentleman has not yet been good enough even to acknowledge 
receipt of it! 

Copy. 
" Sir, — I wish to bring to your kind notice certain complaints of 
third class passengers which can seldom reach your ear primarily 
on account o£ the general illiteracy which prevails amongst people 
who travel by third class and secondarily on 'account of the 
general tendency of never complaining ' of wrong-suffered, to 
proper authorities, with a view to redress, however, disconsolate 
they- may find themselves; or indignant they may ber in their 
hearts. 

2. It is admitted on all hands that, so far as passenger traffic on 
any- Railway is concerned, it is the poor third class passengers who 
fill the coffers of Railway companies.. Yet,in spite of this fact, it 
is these very poor creatures whose hardship .knows no bounds. So 
far as any Railway administration is concerned, jt is a very 
fortunate circumstance to their credit that Hindus attach so much 
religious importance to such places as Benares, Allahabad, Gaya, 
and several others -throughout the length and breadth of India. 
Had it not been for this, much of the profits which all companies 
make, would have been nowhere. But unfortunately it is these 
yery pilgrims, who pay the moat, that suffer miseries untold on a 
railway journey. . . . . 

3. Ahnost every Dekksni pilgrim who.returns from the holy 
places on jour-railway has the same grievous tale to tell, exceptions 
there .may be. But they must be very few .and far between, 
Tbe practice of .harassing and making money'out of the hardships 
of pilgrims is too general; so much so that if a railway commission 
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were appointed .to. enquire, into the malpractices of the classes of 
railway servants mentioned, above, voluminous evidence would be 
forthcoming in support of the. general charge. I know a respect- 
able gentleman who occupies a responsible post under the Govern? 
ment.of Bombay* whose story of a pilgrimage to Benares .and 
other .places on your line in company .with others, is simply 
heart-rending. . . ■ 

■ 4 Recently I made a tour in No.rthern India in company 
with some of my friends. We visited Lucknow, Ajodhya^ 
Benares, Allahabad and Agra. The whole of our journey was 
made partly by inter and partly by second class, So we could 
save ourselves the bother, worry and annoyance attendant upon 
a journey by third class. < Still we had a .bit of the bitter: exs 
perience which an ordinary passenger has. Not only this. We 
know as a matter of fact, what, even a big European official who 
was to travel by first class and who met us at Agra Fort, had to- 
do to secure a seat in the Punjab Mail for Bombay. But I think 
the E. I. B, has nothing to do with this station staff; and hence it 
is unnecessary to give any details. The grievance of molestation 
of,, and exactions from, the pilgrim passengers, especially On the 
E.LR., is one of a very long-standing. It is the bounden duty 
of every railway administration to see that their passengers are 
not molested or : worsted. I must give you to perfectly under; 
stand that this is not my personal grievance: I simply- hold a 
brief gum m«to for the poor third class passengers, who are mostly 
unable to help themselves and always find themselves at a loss: to 
know/what to do. 

I must also say in plain words that far be it from me to have 
even an idea of denouncing the several classes of railway servants 
wholesale. But from the nature of complaints often heard of , it 
appeare that the number of black sheep amongst, them seems to 
be very large. It is not very difficult for you to detect who they 
are. If you will only be kind enough to put up a few detectives 
of proved probity, I am sure you will never fail to find that the 
complaints are well-founded. 
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5. In conclusion I may only request you to bestow a syrups* 
thetic consideration to the above and take the blessings of 
thousands of your fellow-creatures as well as purify the service to 
which so many belong I ' 

*' I have also added a post script. ' It is needless to say that I 
can give you if necessary some of the ways in which money is- 
squeezed out of pilgrims.' This is the long and short of the 
whole complaint posted a fortnight ago. As the G. T. M. has 
not even acknowledged a receipt of it, it is difficult to know how 
be has disposed of it. It is a public grievance which I think you 
will find it worthwhile to ventilate through the columns of your 
esteemed paper; and thus bring the matter to the direct notice of 
all the railway authorities concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. G. Javadkkbr, 

Amalner, Khandeth, April 24th, 1917- Header." 

In the Budget debate in the Legislative Assembly in March. 
1921, the Hon'ble Sir George Barnes deplored the corruption 
which exists on Indian Railways and said it was absence of help 
from the public that enabled the corruption to go on. True, but 
it is the law which prevents the public from giving evidence in 
such cases. The proper remedy lies in better pay for lower 
subordinates and association of the public in the administration 
of the railways, both in the administrative offices and at import- 
ant stations. Will Government enforce this 1 The public will 
gladly co-operate. 

- Protection from heat of passengers and servants of Bail way 

Companies in trains during the hot season. 
The following resolution of the Government of India P. W. D. 
No. 614—23 R., dated 5th April 1870, appeared in the Supple- 
ment to the Gazattc of India of 9th idem : — 

Retolution. — The Governor General in Council desires that the 
attention of .the officials of the several Railway Companies may be 
immediately invited to the urgent necessity for endeavouring by every 
measure iu their power to render travelling during the hot season less 
trying aud dangerous, especially to those wao are not natives of India,' 
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ioeJudln? ftheirowa servants, -the guards, drivers -and firemen, who are 
necessarily .exposed to the worst heat. 

2. It is believed thai on the East Indian Railway, the addition of a 
double roof to the third class carriages has been found to reduce 
the. temperature somewhat when the vehicles are not -in motion, 
and that tbie improvement haa either been,, or is being, applied 
to the whole stuck. The first and second, class vehicles have 
all along had ; this adyautage, and it is evident ,tlia^ something 
more is wanted to reduce the risks encountered by Europeans in 
travelling even in those carriages. Oue obvious improvement 
would be the fitting of tattits to the windows with appliances for 1 
watering them, and the Governor-General in Council trusts that 
it Is only necessary for him thus to draw attention ttf the matter 
to ensure immediate steps being taken to provide first andr 
second elaes. carriages with this means of keeping down the 
extreme temperature that must otherwise prevail in Railway 
,carriages in most parts of India during the hot. months. There 
is no lime to lose if this advantage is to be secured during the 
season just commencing. 

8 -The Goveraor-'Geneml in Council has no reason to suppose thai 
. the companies would desire to make any extra charge for this 
, convenience, and it.dqes noj; appear th,at ,'tbe fiupply qf^h? 
<t«ttiei and the arrangements for keeping them moist n'eeii be 
productive of much expense.. Bui Hia Excellency in Council 
considers that no objection should be made to the demand i)y 
the Railway Companies of a reasonable .extra /payment, .from 
those who desire to avail themselves of the ijieaiie <ti «qmfoj)t 
"thus placed within -their power, rather than there should he 
*ny„ hesitation ^r delay on the jpart of the .companies, hi, acting 
on this suggestion, 

4. But while ,His ExceJI^cyin Council thus advocates the interest 
«f the public, he is not Jess mindful of the severe trial which 
the running and working of every train mnst prove to the 
working staff during the hot weather months, and especially to 
the drivers and firemen. How far the cabs of the Locomotives 
■ maybe improved to, Ward off the effects, of the sijn from those 
. who, .in addition, have to' bear, the great heat inseparable from 
their position on the engine, without interfering with their 
efficiency, is deserving of the most careful investigation of tha 
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departmental officials. The prudence of subjecting the drivers 
and firemen to the effect of a tatty may perhaps be questioned, 
but it WQnid seem desirable at least to try its effect experimen- 
tally, as well as to endeavour to devise soma other means by 
which the temperature may be kept down. For the guard, a 
tatty fitted to thebrake-vans would be a simple expedient. 
Troop Travel Eules in India. 
As a result of the troop train case in June 1915, when a 
number of men belonging to Territorial drafts died from heatstroke 
on a troop train journey from Karachi for the head-quarters of 
various divisions in Northern India, stringent Army Orders were 
issued for the stricter regulation of British troop movements by 
rail. 

The various officers concerned with the arrangements are to 
be selected from those having previdus Indian experience. A 
British officer is to accompany all parties of over 20 men. 

During the hot weather large drafts will be despatched by 
special fast train, or, if in small parties, by mail train. Ice- and 
all necessary comforts for the journey will be provided. Not 
more than four men will travel in each compartment, if ordinary 
third-class carriages are used. In the daytime blocks of ice will 
be placed in the centre of each carriage to cool the atmosphere. 

No man will be allowed to purchase alcoholic liquors during 
the journey, or to leave his carriage at a station without his sun 
helmet on. A liberal supply of iced-drinking water in buckets 
■will be provided at the chief stopping places, so that men can get 
a cool drink and replenish their water-bottles with a minimum 
amount of exposure ; there will also be a supply of drinking 
water in the carriages. Ice and mineral water will be supplied 
free on the scale determined by the senior medical officer at the 
station of departure. 

■These and other arrangements that are to be observed will 
ensure for European troops travelling by rail in the hot weather 
the fullest possible measure of comfort and safety in passing 
through the sweltering plains of India. 



CHAPTER II.— Railway Administration, 



SECTION 1.— Direction and Control. 

WACH of the Indian Railway Companies, having its Head Office in 
London, has been incorporated in England under the Com- 
panies' Acta in force there ; whereas the railway companies, formed 
in India which so far own small branch railways only, come under 
the Indian Companies' Act. 

All of them have their contracts with the Secretary of State 
for India; the contracts tececuted prior to the taking over of the 
Government by the Crown in 1859, were with the East India 
Company representing the Government of India. 1 

The Directors of the Companies* Boards in London are mostly 
Ac-officials of the Government of India, who after taking pensions 
from India, have joined the London Boards on the co-optative 
system. They are nominated by their friends who are already 
on the Board, and are practically self -elected, or mutually elected 
T>y one another.* The share-holders seldom elect them. Some 
of them are very capable with wide experience of India or 

1 Before India was taken nnder the direct eentrol of the Crown, it bad the system of 
triple dovernmrat, rnti— In England it had the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and 4 Board of Control representing the British Parliament), both of them direc- 
ting aim dfspnting over and with, the Government in India. . > 

Parliamentary Control over the Indian Railways has been.exeralsed through Select 
Committees, appointed from time to time by the Parliament: — 

A Committee-was appointed m 1857-68 to inquire into the oauaes of the delays 
that were alleged to hare occurred in the construction of Indian Railways 

A Beleot Committee *s Indian Tiuaaee'sat from' 1811 to 1874. ' 

In 1878-1879 a Beleot Committee was appointed to inquire Into the expediency 

of constructing Pubiie Works in India with money raised on loan. 
In 1884, a Select Committee went into' the matter of alleged necessity for 
• more rapid extension of* railway communication in India and the means 
by which this object was to be best accomplished. t 

Binee 1884 no Parliamentary enquiry has been made into the Indian railways* 
•-Para* 5961-70 of evidence before tb Select Committee of 1884. 
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Indian Railways, but cases are known where Directors of these 
companies continued to sit on the Boards till the age of 90 or 
&5 years. This is what one writer styled as the scandal of 
Directors retaining their seats until their mental and physical 
powers have' diminished. " When a Director is so infirm from 
age that he has to be carried to his seat at a meeting by the 
office porter, he should retire and make room for some one mora 
energetic and useful" was a wholesome advice. 

The London Boards of Indian Railway Companies commu- 
nicate direct with the Secretary of State for India; while their 
Agents in India communicate with the officers of the Government 
of India and act upon instructions received from their Home 
Boards. Whenever a difference of opinion arises between the 
Agents and the Government of India, the Agents refer the matter 
to their Home Board who either give instructions to the Agent, 
acquiescing in full or in part with the views of the Government of 
India, or refer the matter to the Secretary of State, who has 
often allowed the companies concessions even against the wishes 
and recommendations of the Government of India. 

Lord Lawrence protested against direct action of the Secretary 
.of State in relation to Indian Railways, in para. 27 of .his minute 
dated 9th January 1869 * The Secretary to the Government 
of the United Provinces, P. W. D. Railway Branch, wrote to the 
Government of India as recently as 7th February 1917, in para. 5 
of his No. ^'j R ; "The present arrangements by which a Local 
Government has to reason with railway officers who can always, 
evade responsibility by an appeal, real or imaginary, . to their 
Board in London, are highly unsatisfactory, both to the Govern- 
ment and to the Railway." Apart from other serious objections 
which have been raised from time to time against the employment 
of companies for working the Railways, the objection to the 
domicile of their Boards in London has been generally admitted 
on all sides. 
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Soon after the commencement of the guaranteed railways, the 
executive* control devolving on the Secretary of State for India, 
under the contracts of the companies, was exercised through the 
Consulting Engineers, Who were aided by their Deputies and by 
the . Government Examiners of Accounts. The former made 
periodical inspections of the lines and works and made their 
reports to Government They also attended official meetings of 
the Agent and the Heads of Departments of each railway, which 
were held weekly or monthly. The minutes of these meetings 
contained the official- record of the transactions, which required 
approval on the part of the Secretary of State for India. At the 
official meetings the Government Consulting Engineers transacted 
the business, giving sanction or not on behalf of Goyenment accord- 
ing to certain prescribed rules, and both he and the Agent 
brought forward any propositions that either desired to make. 
The minutes of meetings, after confirmation, were forwarded to 
the Government of India, through the Local Governments under 
whom the Consulting Engineers were at first placed. One of 
these officers was appointed under «ach of the Local Governments 
of Bombay, Bengal, Madras, ' the Noth-Western . Provinces, 
Qudh, and the Punjab, to whom certain powers were delegated, 
while the general supervision -of all the lines was lexercjsed by 
the Government o£ India, By this arrangement both the advanr 
tages of local knowledge and a harmony of action 'with the other 
branches of Government were effectually secured, while the super- 
vision of the Government of India was sufficient to, .cause the- 
eame interpretation being placed in different Provinces on, all the 
provisions of the identical contracts with the Afferent companies. 

With the exception of the East Indian fiailway, the other rail- 
ways were placed under the respective Local Governments, jn> 
whose territories the lines were located. In the case of the East 
Indian Railway, the Lower Division was under the Government 
of Bengal, while its Upper Division was under the Government of 
the North- Western Provinces. This system continued till 1865, 

-when it was considered to be more convenient that the control of 

■ ■ i' m , .. t . -. i sti ; : ; — . — ^ „ — ; wm 

•See page 13 cf Initial GawMeer, Mum* m Chapter VJfc 
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each guaranteed company should rest in the hands of a single 
authority. The whole length .of the East Indian Railway was 
accordingly placed under the Bengal Government. 
'. The result of this change was that the Government of Bengal 
controlled railways in Bengal, North-Western Provinces, Punjab, 
Central Provinces, and the Native States under the Central India 
Agency. 

The Government of the N.-W. Provinces (in which there wag 
a greater mileage than in Madras, Bengal or any other Province) 
controlled none of the Guaranteed railways.' 

The Government of the Punjab controlled railways in Punjab 
and the North-Western Provinces. 

The Administration of Oudh controlled railways in Oudh and 
North-Western Provinces. 

The State Railways, which had commenced in 1867, were 
divided into suitable lengths and placed in charge of Superintend- 
ing Engineers, under the immediate direction of the Chief Engi- 
neers in the P. W.~ D. of the Local Administrations, by whom all 
projects were submitted to the Government of India. 

On the 13th May 1871, the Government of India wrote two 
Despatches to the Secretary of State for India, No. 45R dealing 
with the control of the Guaranteed and State Railways generally in 
Bengal and the N- W. P. and Oudh, and No. 46R dealing with 
the control of the S. P. and D. Railway. The Secretary of State 
in his No. 57R dated 15th August 1871, replied to the Govern- 
ment of India "-that arrangements for the reorganisation of the 
Railway Department are left in your hands."* • " 

Accordingly the Government of India had the entire control 
of the four Guaranteed Railways in the Upper India, viz '. — 

The East Indian Railway, ' •' 

The Eastern-Bengal Railway, 

The S. P. and Delhi Railway, and ' 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

• Government of India P. W. D. Nob. 188J1890B dated 29th September 
1871— Supplement to. the OaxUt of India, October 7th 1871. ' 
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transferred from the Local Governments to themselves from '10th 
October 1871. The Sindh Section was taken out frotn th« 
Bombay Presidency and the whole of the S. P. & D. Railway 
was placed under the Consulting Engineer at Lahore. The 
Consulting Engineers at Calcutta, Lucknow and Lahore were 
placed directly under the Government of India, with extended 
powers* which were previously exercised by the Local Govern- 
ments. The remaining railways were left under the Governments 
of Madras and Bcmbsy Presidencies. The Consulting Engineers 
were required to submit to the Government of India, a weekly 
abstract of their proceedings in manuscript, with printed copies of 
minutes of official meetings, Inspection Reports, Revenue Account 
Notes and Reviews, and other lengthy notes or documents of 
importance. 

The control of the Calcutta and S. E. State Railway was also 
placed under the Consulting Engineer, Calcutta; that of the 
Punjab Northern and the Indus Valley State Railways was contf- 
nued under the Consulting Engnieer, Lahore. The Rajputana State 
Railway and the Moradabad and Roorkee Railway Surveys were 
transferred from the N. W. P. to the Government of India. 

One plan which suggested itself to the Government of India 
was the formation of a special Railway Branch of the P. tV. D. 
in all Provinces — an arrangement which would have been most 
efficient and economical as the railways developed in the Provinces- 
but it was discarded at the time by the Government of India upon 
what now appear to be narrow considerations and want of fore- 
sight The valuable assistance of the Local Governments wa5s 
set aside on the following grounds : — 

1. That the creation' of a Railway Branch under the Local 
Governments would lead' to a serious increase in the establish- 
ments and in the cost'of the works. < 

2. That final powers of sanction could not be delegated to 
the Local Administrations except in such minor matters as are 
usually entrusted to the executive officers of the P. W. D. 

' ■» ^modified by P. W. D. Reno. Not. 49-64 A.K dated 6th Feb. 1871. 
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3. .That still less could any such powers be exercised in fhe. 
design of locomotive or rolling-stock or o£ such machinery and 
iron-work as must be procured from England or of the Perma- 
nent-way. 

4. That in the case of lines running through more than one 
Province, it .would be necessary to divide the Districts into 
Jengths whicK would suit the boundaries of each Province.* 

In the same year, 1871, the Government of India appointed 
as their Consulting Engineer for State Railways, Mr. (now Sir) 
Guilford L. Molesworth M I.C. E., to whose marked abilities, 
experience and judgment the success of the State Railways was 
largely due. For many years, he was the sole technical adviser 
to the Government of India, and most of the details of railway 
construction, locomotives and rolling-stock were designed by 
,him. 

The volume of the growing business connected with the State 
Railways was too much for the Government of India Secretariat, 
and in April 1874 the appointment of aDirector of State Railways 
was created. Three years later in 1877, the State Railways in 
the Upper India were divided into three systems, and three 
.Directors, via — 

The Western System for the Railways in the Punjab. 

The Central System for the Railways in Rajputana, Central 
India, etc, 

The North-Eastern System for Railways in Bengal. 

Their head-quarters were at (1) Rawalpindi and Murree, (2) 
, at. Agra and Nainital, and (3) at Darjeeling". A fourth Director 
was at the same time appointed for State Railway Stores. These 
.appointments were however not approved by the Secretary of State, 
and in September 1879 a single office of the Director-General of 
Railways was established, who was styled also the Deputy 
Secretary .to flie Government of India, Railway Branch of the 
P. W. D, With the assistance of the Consulting Engineers, he 
held charge of the Guaranteed as well as the State Railways, 
*Paea«. 13-16 of Government of India Dospatob No. 15R of 13th May. 1871. 
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especially in the control of Bates and Fares, general working, 
And compilation tot Statistics and Administration Reports. ■ Ihis 
arrangement was , not at all equal to the growing work of the 
State Railways, .and in aocording sanction to the appointment, 
the Secretary of, State expressed the hope that it would not be 
necessary to continue it for any considerable time. He looked 
forward to the early probability of the Government of India 
being able to free itself, as far as possible, from the direct 
executive functions in regard to the railway system, and that even- 
tually the construction, control and working of the State lines would 
be made over to Local Governments. He thought that this should be 
(the. declared aim of the Supreme Government.* Italics are ours. 

In 1897 the Office of the Director-General was merged into 
the Government of India Secretariat, and separate Director* 
were appointed for Railway Construction and, for Railway 
Traffic This system continued till 1905, when the Railway 
Board was instituted. 

Upon the recommendation pf the Special Commissioner for 
Indian Railways, Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.O., two important 
changes were made in the Administration of Indian Railways. 
One wae the abolition of the- Railway Branch of the ' Government 
of India Secretariat and the offices of the Directors of Railway 
Construction and Traffic, and the institution of the Railway 
Board in 1905, and the second change was the abolition of the 
offices of the Government Consulting Engineers for the com- 
panies' railways in ,1907-f 

The central idea was " that there should be a body of practical 
business men. entrusted .with full authority to manage the 
railways of India on commercial principles, and freed from all 
Bon-essential, restrict ions or needlessly inelastic rules." - 

The Railway Board was to deal with two distinct classes of 

•Page 107 "Railway Polioy in India "hy H. Bell. 

tOovernment at India P. W. D. Resolution No. 356Q, dated 18th February 
1905. {See also Section 5 of Chapter VI herein! 
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duties, 'viti^—' 

' (1) The deliberative duties including the preparation of tbe 
Railway Programme And the greater questions of railway policy 
and finance affecting all lines, the ultimate decision on such 
questions resting with the Government of India. 

•(2) The administrative duties including such matters as the 
construction of new lines by State Agency, the carrying out of 
new works ' on open lines, the improvement of railway manage- 
ment with regard both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, and the settlement of disputes 
between railways. 

• The control of the railway system in India was entrusted to 
1 the Railway Board consisting of a Chairman and two Members. 
In the Chairman of the Board was vested the general control of 
all questions committed to the Railway Board, and the power to 
act on his own responsibility, subject to the confirmation of the 
Board. The Railway Board was also authorized to delegate to 
the Chairman or a Member, the power of settling questions which 
might arise on any. tour of inspection, such decision being regarded 
subsequently as an act of Railway Board. 

: :The .Railway Board was placed under the ' Department of 
Commerce and Industry of the Government of India, 

The strength and salaries of the" Railway Board in 1912 
-were as under :— 

■ The President Rs. 5,000 per month. 
One member „ 4,750 „ , 
Second „ , ; „ . 4,000 „ and pension of 

Rs. 7,000 per annum. > 
Secretary „ 2,000 — Rs. 2,500 per month. 

Four Assistant Secretaries on grade pay plus local 

allowance. 
Office .Establishment 
The Railway Board had also— • 
. -An Officer of the Finance Department to assist the Board on 
financial questions, • . • . - • 
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A senior Officer of the Railway Engineering Establishment, 
to whom the Board referred projects and schemes for 
scrutiny, technical opinion and advice. 

The Board hare direct charge of the three State-worked 
railways; their position in regard to these lines- is somewhat 
analogous to that of a Board of Directors. As regards the Company 
-worked lines, the' Railway Board exercise a controlling authority 
under the Secretary of State and the Government of India. The 
lines however are worked directly by the Companies' own Boards of 
Directors who. in turn, employ in local charge their own Agent. 

As local representatives of the Railway Board . for control 
under! the Railways Act, there are seven-Government Inspectors 
of Circles, among whom the whole railway system of India and 
Burma is divided. - They are- assisted by six junior Inspectors. 
Whether these Inspectors are fully employed is not apparent, as 
their duties are confined to matters under the Railway Act.. 

Prior to 1908, the Railway Board had to communicate with 
the Government of India on matters which it could not settle , on 
its? own authority. It addressed the Department of Commerce 
and. Industry. Accorling to the ordinary practice in the Depart- 
ments of the Government of India, letters from outside bodies 
are first considered by various members of the Secretariat, and . 
then submitted to the Member in charge , of the Department, 
unless, they relate to matters of mere routine, , which may be 
disposed, of by the Secretary or one of, his subordinates. Notes 
written by members of the Secretariat are submitted to the 
Member together with the original communication. The question 
at issue is. either decided by the Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment or laid 'before the Governor-General, who may submit it to 
,the Executive Council. The decision, is communicated,, to the 
outside body in a letter .signed, by a membsr of the Secretariat- , 

In view.of the friction T which" had arisen between the Board 
and the Government of India. and other circumstances, the Commit- 
tee of Indian Railway Finance and Administration of 190$ remark- 
edihat the, above procedure was not in al) eases an appropriate one 
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•for dealing with communications between the Railway Board and 
the Government of India, and made the following recommenda- 
tions :-— 

(1 ) That as a general rule, the Government of India should 
.interfere as little as possible with, the action of the Board in 
'technical matters and matters of detail, and that in matters of 
importance, when such interference is unavoidable, the opinions 
of the Board should be treated, both in substance and form, with 
-special consideration. 

(2) That whenever the Chairman thinks it necessary or desir- 
able to bring a railway case directly before the Member in charge 
of railway business, he should have the right to do so, either by 
means of a memorandum to be communicated direct to the Mem- 
ber, or at a personal interview, whichever method he considers 
the more suitable. 

(3) That the Chairman should have the right of access to the 
Governor-General at stated times and should attend the Council 
when required to do so by the Government of India. 

(4) That no recommendation of the Railway Board should 
be over-ruled nor any blame imputed to it, without the matter 
having been previously brought to the notice of the Governor- 
General 

(5) That' the Government of India should not, unless in very 
exceptional circumstances, interfere with the independent exercise 
by the Railway Board of the powers delegated to it under the 
Orders of the Government of India. 

' (6) That the Board should have the right of direct communi- 
cation with any Department of the Government of India, or with 
any Local Government " 

According to the Committee, the Railway Board was not an autho- 
rity outside the Government. " In view of the fact that practically 
the whole Railway system of India, with a capital value of some- 
thing like 290 million sterling, is the property of the Government, 
that great financial, political, economieand military questions are 
'involved ia the administration of that system, and that the impor- 
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tant fights and obligations of the Government, in relation to the 
various agencies to which it has entrusted the working of a number 
of its lines, are governed by formal contracts, it is manifestly 
impossible," remarked the Committee, " that, the ultimate decision 
-of large questions can ever be delegated to any authority outside 
the Government of India, and by the scheme we propose the 
Railway Board wilt be' to some extent in the position of a Local 
Government." 

Under the arrangement of 1905, each Member of the Railway 
Board had an equal voice in its decisions, so that the dissentient 
Member in any ease, even though he might have been the Chair- 
man, must either defer to the opinion of the others or submit to 
be over-ruled by them. The desirability of conferring upon the 
Chairman the power to' over-ride his colleagues, in eases where he 
was unable to accept their views, was recognized by the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Committee of 1908 were strongly of 
opinion " that the power and responsibility of the Board should 
be concentrated in one man," and they recommended " that the 
constitution of the Board should be a President, whose decisions 
on the questions with which the Board is empowered by the 
Government to deal, should be absolute, and two Members,- whose 
position should be that of assistants and advisers of the President.'' 
"It it desirable," the Committee added, "that one 'of the two 
Members should have had wide experience in railway construction 
and the other in the management of the railway traffic, and 
possibly, as railway business increases in India, it may be found 
desirable to strengthen the Board by adding other members with 
special qualifications- to deal with particular ibranches of -the 
business. In the event of the two Members, of the Board dis- 
agreeing with the decision of the President, they should be given 
the right to represent their views in writing to the Government 
of India." ...... , .• 

As regards periodical tours* of inspection of the railways, and 
staking suggestions or passing orders in connection with / details 
of the working, 'etc., the - Committee remarked that <* whatever 
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advantage there might be in such inspections, must be more than 
counterbalanced by the disadvantage arising from the interruption 
of the administrative work of the Board during its- absence from 
head-quarters." "It is not impossible," they added,' that "the 
delays in the disposal of business of which some witnesses com- 
plained, are partly due to this practice. We are of opinion that 
the true function of the Board should be to. carry on at head- 
quarters the general business connected with the administration of 
the Indian Railway System and that the inspection of individual 
railways should as a rule, be left to officers appointed by the Board 
for that duty. We do not question that it may sometimes, in 
special circumstances, be desirable for the Board to depute one of 
its members to investigate a particular question on the spot, but 
it should seldom, if ever, be necessary for the Board as a .whole 
to. leave its head-quarters, which should be with the Government 
of India.'' , 

"We would recommend that the Board in exercising its 
control over the railway system, should act on the principle of 
leaving a wide discretion to the Managers and Agents of the 
different railway systems, so far as regards all details of. working. 
It was brought to our notice that, whereas before the institution 
of the Board, the Managers' of each of the three State-worked lines 
had power to contract for the coal and sleepers which he required, 
the Board has withdrawn this power, and has itself entered into 
contracts for supplies of this description for use on the. State 
lines. While it is, of course, necessary, that the Board should 
exercise supervision we think," continued • the Committee, "it is 
desirable that, except for very special reasons, it should not 
undertake to. deal with .matters of details such as we have men- 
tioned. .In the^ case specially of lines: worked, by companies, 
while, it should be the business of the .Board acting, through its 
inspecting and audit officers, to see that the lines are maintained 
.in. a proper manner and that the provisions of the contracts are 
: fully, complied with v in all other respects it, appears advisable that 
■ the, responsibility for the efficient, working of the lines should J>e 
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left » the kands of the companies and their Agents. From this 
point of 'view we have learned with much satisfaction that the 
Secretary of State has already sanctioned the abolition of 'the 
Consulting Engineers and the delegation to the Railway Com- 
panies of larger powers of independent action. The evidence 
given by several of the witnesses suggested that the system of 
exercising Government control over the companies through < the 
Consulting Engineers frequently caused delay m the disposal 
of business and- dissatisfaction in other respects." 

The witnesses were interested parties, viz •• — representatives of 
the companies. It is a pity that the Committee presided over by 
Sir J. L.'Mackay made these sweeping recommendations, under 
which the companies' managements have become absolutely irres- 
ponsible to the needs and wishes of the public, and their work 
and expenditure are seldom, if ever, inspected or thoroughly 
examined by any independent authority. This state of Adminis- 
tration can never be satisfactory. ' 

-According to the Report of the Committee • of 1908, the! 
Railway Board is in the position of a Local Government ; but under 
the Railway Board's Act IV of 1905 and notifications thereunder, 
by the Governor-General in Council, the Railway Board has been 
invested with all the powers or functions of the Governor-General 
in Council, with respect to all railways, which powers or functions 
fall under certain Sections of the Indian Railways Act 1890; 
Certain conditions are however laid dbwn, one among which n 
that the Railway Board shall in the exercise of any of the said 
powers or functions be subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council. ' The Board is placed under the Department 
of Commerce and Industry in the Government of India as sta'tect 
before. 

■The constitution of the Railway Board has an official element 
only. 1 It has no non-official' member to represent the. general 
publie or the commercial and industrial interests. 

v This character of the Railway Board should be' changed and, 
non-official representatives of (1) the general public, and (2) the 
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Commercial and Industrial Bodies, should have ah effective voictf 
in the direction and management of the railways. The present 
Railway Board should be abolished and the work be retransferred 
to the Secretariats of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
to be directed by Sub-Committees from the Legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils, respectively. We prefer this arrange- 
ment as more efficient. 

The Railway Board is the most centralized and independent 
body of all the Government Departments in India. It is obvious 
that its charge is unwieldy to admit of the Board exercising that 
control over the adminstrative details which is necessary for the 
efficient and economical working of the railways, and for securing 
due comforts and conveniences to the travelling public and proper 
facilities and reasonable rates for the transport of merchandise 
and material for industrial works in India. To remedy the 
complaints which are constantly made by the public and which 
have not received due response from the railway authorities for the 
last 50 years or more, it is desirable to democratize the control of 
the Railways. The control both in the Central Government 
and in the Provinces should be placed in charge of Ministers, 
who should be assisted by Select Committees of the Legislative 
Assembly and of each of the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

From the commencement of the railway operations in India, 
the control of both the companies and State Railways was vested 
with the Provincial Governments. In 1871 it was centralized in 
the Government of India. Even in the eighties there were more 
than eleven State railways under the Provincial Governments, 
These were subsequently taken over by the Central Government. 
This centralization created some difficulties when in the seventies 
it was held that the administration of railways was too onerous a 
task for the Indian Government to manage and the result was 
the. employment of eight companies to work the State railways 
as agents of Government. TJpto the year 1908 the Government 
of India had the Consulting Engineers' Department to help them 
in exercising the necessary control over the companies' adraini*- 
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trations, bid; the companies had that healthy control abolished 
and got themselves practically independent of Government control 
and supervision. 

If the task was too onerous for the Government of India 
Secretariat, which had the same experts as. now on the Railway 
Board, it must be equally unwieldy for the Board. Complaints** 
of various nature are constantly made by the public against the 
management of the Indian Railways, but the Railway Board has 
failed to have them remedied. It is, therefore, necessary to reform 
the present system, and to transfer the administrative control of ', 
Railways to the Provincial Governments, a Select Committee b£ 
the Legislative Assembly with a Minister being established to 
perform general functions appertaining to railways of two' or 
more Provinces, including the arrangements for through traffic, 
settlement of disputes between railways, matters requiring 
uniformity, compilation . of annual Administration Reports, 
Statistics of Working, etc. ^ 

The Provincial division of the railways may be carried out in a 
convenient form. The best arrangement would be to begin with' 
the State- worked railways and such of the company- workedlines 
as lie entirely within a single Province, those of the Company- 
worked railways which cover two or .more Provinces, may' be 
allowed to continue to be under the Central Government, until 
such time as the working of such railwayb can be acquired or 
resumed by Government, when the line should be provincialized 1 . 
By provincializing the railways, it is meant that the adminis- 
trative control and financial responsibility of railways within the 
boundaries of the Provincial Governments be placed under 'the* 
Local Government or Administration concerned. Tate, for 
instance, the past Indian Railway, which runs from Kalka ' to 
Howrah and Jubbulpur, through five Provinces'; 'wV; — the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces; the Behar 
Province, and the Bengal. The portion lying in each Province ' 
should be under the Provincial Government concerned. • ' 

. •See Seotisn 11 oj Chapter I. 
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, An objection might be raised that such a division o£ a single 
railway might create difficulties in working, but such difficulties 
are more imaginary than real. The division of State lines might 
be carried out according to the Provincial boundaries, utilizing 
as far as possible, the existing Districts or Divisions of the Locomo- 
tive and Traffic Departments of the railway, which have separate 
charges administered by District Officers. If any of the Districts 
covers more than one Province, its boundaries might be altered 
to correspond with those of the Province. As all State Railways 
belong to the Government, there should be no difficulty in carry- 
ing out such division, or a division of the financial responsibility. 

In Europe similar through lines, say from Brindisi to London, 
Christiania or Stockholm are owned by four or more States or 
Companies. In India itself, we have several independent railway 
administrations between Peshawar and Bombay or between 
Madras and Cawnpore, etc, etc., yet there is no difficulty in 
working or accounting for the through traffic. The existing 
arrangements in India, for the interchange of Rolling stock and 
the booking and accounting of through traffic, worked by different 
railway administrations, could be applied to inter-provincial traffic. 

Or as an alternative, the railways might be divided in 
convenient groups and each of such groups might be placed under 
a Provincial Government, somewhat as the control of the 
Rajputana Malwa State Railway from Ahmedabad to Ferozepore, 
Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Khandwa, was under the Government 
of Bombay up to 1905, although these places are in the territories 
of several other Local authorities. 

By placing the control of the railways under the Provincial 
Governments, we could secure such control and direction as are 
necessary for the efficient and economical administration of the 
railways. The Local Governments with their intimate knowledge 
of the needs of the people, trade and industries, can administer 
the railways better than the Central Board at Simla or Delhi, and 
they will be assisted by the representatives of the people under the 
newly reformed Councils. 
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In 1871 the Government of India itself thought of creating' a 
Railway Branch in all Provinces, but discarded ft on narrow, consi- 
derations. In 1870 the Secretary of State expressed the hope 
that the Government of India would make over to Local Govern- 
ments the executive functions in regard to railway systems.. The 
Famine Commission* of 1880 made a recommendation. for Prowin- 
cfal Financial and Executive responsibility in respect to famine 
relief railway*, la 1884- General Richard. Straehey, R. E...C. S. L, 
F. R. S. f who was a brilliant member of the Government of 
India, both in India and England, advocated the decentralisation 
of the Indian railway administration, that the railways- might be 
placed under the Provincial Governments both as regards the 
provision of funds and general controL Colonel' Conway-Gordon 
R. E., late Director-General of. India Railways, suggested! a 
popular representative system of railway administration for India. 
Sir James Oaird, K. C. B. also favored Provincial, administration 
of the Indian Railways; 

In para. 277 of its Report, the Indian- Industrial Commission 
of 1916-1918- drew attention to the absence, o£ representation on 
the Railway Bodies, of the Provincial Departments of Commerce 
.and Industries and of British and. Indiaxi,CprnmcrciaiL Bodies^ > Tlie 
Commission recommenced the appointment of a. Commercial Mem- 
ber of the Railway Board.- , 

The subjects- to be dealt with by the Provincial Governments 
should embrace; — 

(1) ' Working ami management of. existing lines,. 

(2) Additions and alterations in the number and timings of 

passenger trains^ 
(5) Comforts and conveniences and necessary accommodation 
for passengers and" goods, — 

'Paraa, 12-15 of Bcport of the Indian Famine Gommiaeiow MM, Part m Chapter V 
Section 10. 

t Paraa 35-37 and 96-91 of the Evidence Before the Selfcet Cemmittee el MS*.' 
I Paia.«0Sof IWd. 
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' (4) Bates and Fared for passengers, goods and other traffic, 

(5) Further extensions of Railways, 

(6) Financial matters of the Railways. 

In local matters the Provincial Governments might have free- 
dom of action, but in matters relating to through traffic arrange- 
ments, they should act under the advice of the Central Board or 
the Central Government according as it may be decided to keep 
the Board or the Secretariat System under a Sub-committee of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

The following advantages may be expected from the provin- 
cializing of the railways : — 

(1) The iocal requirements would receive due consideration; 

(2) The work which is unwieldy for a Central Government 

or single Body like the Railway Board, would be 
divided into seven or more convenient groups; 

(3) It would improve the efficiency of the railways and would 

tend to greater economy ; 

(4) The Provincial Revenues would have a share of the 

surplus profits, and this would improve the Pro- 
vincial finances; 

(5) In the case of new lines or extensions, the Local autho- 

rities would have a free hand and would create 

local syndicates to raise the necessary capital; 

(€) By general improvements which are to follow such ad- 

. ministration, greater interest would arise among 

the people in their railways, which would result 

. in a general advance in agriculture, industries, 

trade, commerce and general prosperity of the 

country. 

. . SECTION 2— Purchase of Stores. 

One of the important branches of railway administration is for 
the purchase and supply of Btores. Very large sums of money 
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.are spent- on this account. The orders of Government laid down 
that as far as possible stores should be obtained in India, while 
Indents on England should be submitted for such stores only as 
• cannot be obtained locally. The officers in charge of railways 
prefer to have in their own hands the power of letting contracts 
and purchasing the stores, while the authorities in England have 
been insisting upon the material being obtained from that country. 
Controversies between the Indian and the English authorities 
have often arisen in this connection. The Stores Purchase 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1920 
brought out this point prominently. They stated that a review of 
the Stores purchase policy of the Government of India from the 
year 1862 onwards led to two prominent conclusions : — 

(1) That the Government of India had not been successful 

in the efforts made by them from time to time, to 
procure relexations of the Stores Rules, in respect of 
the encouragemant of local industries and of Imported 
Stores. 

(2) That this failure had been contributed to largely by the 

influence of the Stores Department of, and the Con- 
sulting Engineers to, the India Office. 

The Committee recommended the organisation of a new 
Indian Stores Department under a Director-General of Stores in 
India, with a Director of Stores in England, immediately subor- 
dinate to the former. This Department will arrange for the 
supply of Stores of all sorts for Government Departments, railways, 
and quasi-public bodies. 

The Committee considered that the time had come when 
the Secretary of State should delegate to the Government of India 
full control over, the details of the Stores Rules, and it should be 
accepted as a policy not only in theory but in practice, that all 
stores required for the public service shall be. obtained in India 
whenever, they are procurable in the local market, of suitable 
quality and reasonable price, preference being given to articles of 
'Indian origin. 
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As regards the companies which work Government Railways, 
the Committee stated that the companies were free agents as regards 
purchase of stores. Under their existing contracts, they could 
not be compelled to conform to the policy approved by Government, 
nor to utilize the Indian Stores Department, though it was hoped 
that they would generally do so. The Committee suggested that 
when new working contracts are framed, opportunity should be 
taken to require the railway companies to conform to the Govern- 
ment of India system and procedure. 

The purchasing of such large quantities of stores of various 
descriptions as are required for Indian Railways, requires a very 
close scrutiny and very stringent arrangements fo secure economy. 
Large quantities of coal, timber logs and sleepers, stationery and 
general store* are annually purchased by the railway authorities 
in India, while iron-work and machinery are imported from abroad. 

The Committee mentioned above recorriended efficient 
arrangements for the inspection and passing of stores purchased 
on contracts. Until those arrangements are not brought into 
force, we consider it imperative that all supplies obtained through 
contractors should be inspected and passed by a Committee of at 
least three officers, viz'. — One each from the Stores and consuming 
Departments and one from the Audit Department. In no case 
should this work be entrusted to a single individual. 

This matter is of great importance and we trust the Railway 
Board and the London Boards of Railway Companies will enforce 
this procedure for the sake of economy in the cost of construction 
and working.-of the railways. The value, of stores purchased by 
the thirteen principal railways during the year 1919-20 was as 
under: — 

Rs. . 
(o.) Value of stores imported direct ... _.ll,47,63,00O 
(b.) „ imported stores puchased in India... 3,91,89,000 
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(c) Value of Stores of Indian manufacture of 
indigenous origin, excluding bricks, lime, 
mortar, timber, ballast, etc 8,30,26,000 



Total* ...23,69,78,000 



SECTION 3.— Working and management of Railways. 

The working and management of open lines of Indian railways 
are divided into eight Departments as under : — 

1. Management or Agency. 

2. Audit and Accounts, including Cash and Pay. 

3. Engineering. 

4. Locomotive. 

5. Carriage and Wagon. 

6. Traffic. 

7. Stores. , 

8. Medical. 

The officer-in-charge of a railway is styled as Manager or 
Agent. Formerly the latter title was used on Companies lines 
and the fomer on the Government railways. Since 1912, the 
Bailway Board have changed, the title of Manager on the three 
State-worked railway systems, and the officers-iii-charge of the 
Main railway systems are styled as Agents. All Other Depart- 
ments are controlled and guided by that officer. His Assistants 
are styled as Deputy Agent, Secretary and Assistant Secretary. " 

The Audit and Accounts Department checks the accounts of 
receipts and expenditure incurred by the different D e P al "tonents, 
compiles the half-yearly Accounts, sends to the Government 
Treasury the Cash received daily from the stations and other 

• Appendix 23 to Admiiiiabration Roport Vol. Il, 1919-20. 
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sources, and makes disbursements and payments on bills submitted 
by the Departments. The designation o£ the officer-in-charge of 
this Department is Examiner of Accounts on the State systems 
and Auditor or Chief Auditor and Accountant on the Companies' 
railways. He has Deputies, Assistants, and a staff of Accountants 
under him. The Accounts Officers of State Bailways belong to 
the Indian Finance Department. 

The Officer-in-charge of the Engineering Department is styled 
as Chief Engineer or Engineer-in-Chief. His charge is divided in 
Districts or Divisions entrusted to Resident or Executive 
Engineers, assisted by Assistant Engineers, Sub-Engineers, Super- 
visors, Overseers, Sub-Overseers, Plate-layers or Permanent- Way 
Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors. The Engineering Department 
has to maintain,, repair and renew the road called permanent-way, 
bridges and buildings of all kinds and Departments. 

The Superintendents in-charge of the Locomotive and the 
Carriage and Wagon Departments are Mechanical Engineers. 
On some railways the two Departments are combined in one. 
They have to look after the Engines and Carriages and Wagons 
(called rolling-stock) running on the line, and control the staff of 
Engine-Drivers and Carriage Examiners. The whole line is 
divided into Districts which are in charge of District Locomotive 
Superintendents, with Foremen in charge of Engine-changing 
stations and small workshops for light repairs. At the Head- 
quarters they have extensive Workshops for heavy repairs, 
renewals, and construction of new Rolling stock and machinery. 
The Officer-in-charge of the Workshops is styled as Works 
Manager, who has under him a large number of Foremen, 
■Assistant Foremen, Chargemeh, Work-hunters, etc. They 
employ thousands of mechanics and artisans of all trades such as 
wood-workers, black-smiths, fitters, moulders, painters, brass and 
copper-smiths, tin-smiths, artists, electricians, etc., etc. 

The working of railway workshops and the expenditure., 
incurred in them require a very careful investigation by a strong 
committee to make. sure that there is no extravagance or irregular '" 
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expenditure." The Working is complicated and the'' expenditure 
ta the workshops' amounts to lakhs of rupees every month' on 
each of the principal railways. ' Thousands of men are employed 
there, and the money is drawn from the'Goverfiment Treasury. 

The Traffic Department has the charge of railway stations and 
of the receiving, booking) carriage and, delivery of both goods and 
passenger traffic. It is the revenue-earning .Department of the 
Railway. The financial success of the railway, comforts and con- 
veniences of the travelling public, supply of wagons, and working 
of goods, luggage, parcels, etc. , depend entirely upon the efficiency 
of this Department, which fixes also the rates and fares'of all kinds' 
of traffic and regulates them so as to meet the requirements of the' 
public- It is the duty of the Officer in charge of Rates and Fares 
to see that a maximum profit is made to therailway : with a minimum 
charge to the public,- that the service rendered to the public is 
satisfactory. • . • ■ J 

The work of this Department also is divided in convenient 
lengths of districts, each of which is placed in charge of a District 
Traffic Superintendent, with an Assistant or an Inspector or both. 

- illlitary Ttahtport.'"- Clause 20 of the original contracts.of the 
old .Guaranteed Companies provided that the privileges of conf 
yeyance and carriage of Mails and Troops were to be used fend 
enjoyed ip preference to f and priority over the public use of the" ' 
railway lines for conveyance and carriage. 

Military Transfer! by rail' means the carriage' of \ ahd accoin-» 
modation for men, horses, guns, wagons, stores, ahd war materia! 
of all kinds ; officers of the' Traffic and this Carriage and Wagon 
Departments are required to be weU^acquainted with the details' 
required -for this Transport: Transport of troops arid hiilitary 
stores is considered so important that the Government Of India 
eonsider it necessary to employ i prdportidri of Royal Engineer 
Officers in the Management and Traffic Department^. 
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During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, "the French^ 
Railways were scenes of disorder and obstruction, while those of 
Germany were acting with the unity and. certainty of full rivers 
flowing towards the sea." Such efficiency could be attained by a 
a proper organisation only, and a scheme for the war organisation 
of railways has been considered necessary from the early days of 
the Indian railways. The details have been fully worked out 
by the Government of India, which railway officials should 
study, so that they may be able to put them into practice in times 
of emergency. 

..In.this^work cooperation of the railway staff with the military 
authorities is necessary. The Traffic Department has to collect 
rolling-stock to make the trains, prepare the time-tables, work 
the Troop trains, and to generally assist the military in embark- 
ing and disembarking, i.e., loading and unloading trains at 
railway stations or military sidings. 

The Carriage and Wagon Department is required to build a 
proportion of wagons to suit the military requirements, and to 
maintain removable fittings for certain types of wagons for the 
carriage of horses, etc. 

The Stores Department keeps Stores required for all Depart- 
ments of the railway. The officer in charge of the Department 
is styled as Chief Store-keeper, or Controller of Stores, and has one 
or more Assistants. It is a post of trust and requires knowledge 
of the various kinds of Stores and their uses. 

Medical Department provides medical aid to railway servants, 
and to passengers in cases of accidents. 

In each of the first seven Departments, a large number of 
clerks is employed in various capacities. They prepare almost 
all the work for the officers, who usually sign the papers and 
occasionally write some of the important documents. 

The accompanying chart shows approximately the organisation 
of most of the railways in India-;— 
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RAILWAY BOARD OB COMPANY'8 BOARD. 
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C.E.H. I»S. and 0,T. M. C AL an* .-. " Chief Stare* Chief 
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i r- •- . Auditors. Aaeistanta. ■ - Offieei, 

». E.Nsv D. LOe. DyT. H. D T. Sa. T. Auditors Diatriet 

or ■ Medioal 

Inspectors^ Officers mid 

Apothecaries 

or auborut- 

nate 

Medical 

Attendanta. 



A. E Na. A L. 8. Office 
I I Staff. 
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tor*, and Aaatt. T. Inspectora, Sole. — The Telegraph 

Jnspeetors. Sitpdts. and- Station Superintendent .is on Bttnw 

Offiee Staff. Maatera. railwaya directly under the 

• and other Agent* and on others nnd*er 

anbordinate , the Chief Engineer or 
StaC General Trafflo Manager. 

In 1913 the Traffic Department of the North- Western 
Railway was split into the two following head*, both working 
independently under the direct orders - o£ the Agent :— * 

(1) The Commercial Department,- which dealt with the 
securing, charging for, loading, despatching, unloading and 
delivering Goods Traffie. The head of this Department was the 
Chief Goods Manager, with two Deputies and Assistants at the 
Head office, and District Goods Managers on the Hne. ■ Its business 
•related to Gooda Rates, Traffic canvassing, Goods Claims (Refunds 
and Outstandings), Establishment, Works-, States, and .General 
matters. 

(2f) The Transportation Department, which was entrusted 
with the running of trains and carriage of. traffic of all kinds, 
including the Coaching Tariff work and safe-custody of cash 
learnings from Goods as well as Coaching Traffic The head of this 
Branch was the Chief Superintendent of Transportation, with twe> 
-Deputies and Assistants at the Head Office, and District Trans- 
portation Superintendents, Assistants and Inspectors on the line". 
-The work at the head office was allotted as follows :— ' 

(a) Under the Deputy T. S. " T." 

1 A. T. S. for Stock movement, Train-haulage, Joint- 
station agreements and accounts, and Genera t matters- 
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1 D. T; S. for Trains, Time-tables, Military concentration, 
Accidents, General Rules, Telegraphs, and Stores. 

With a staff of ' six Telegraph Inspectors and four District 
Inspectors. 

(J) Under the Deputy T. S. " W." 

1 D. T. S. for Works, Establishment, Schools, and Ins- 
pection. 
1 D, T. S. and 1 A. T. S. for Passenger management, 
Luggage and Parcels Booking, Refreshments and 
- public convenience, oomplainta (Coaching), Coach- 
ing Claims and Refunds. 
We have in several places referred to the Report of Mr. Thomas 
Robertson, C. V. O., who was sent out by the Secretary of State" 
for India, as. a Special Commissioner for Indian Railways in 
1901-1903. Athough we do not approve of his recommenda- 
tions with regard to the administrative control of the railways* 
we have no hesitation in stating that his recommendations with 
regard to the working of traffic are generally valuable. Many/ 
of them have not yet been carried out. We give here a list of 
the subjects dealt with by him and quote the Nos. of tuft 
paragraphs in each ease:— 

Passenger traffic. 

Acceleration of speed of passenger trains (163-69). 

Need for running more Passenger trains (Para. 170). 

Discontinuance of Mixed trains on the main routes and in 
Other places where the traffic is heavy (171). 

Need for improvement in 3rd class Carriages and for increase 
in 3rd class accommodation on fast trains, and for the provision 
of 3rd class carriages to run through to the. final destination of 
through trains ( 172). 

. Unsatisfactory condition of carriages used on -Branch line 
trains (172). 
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Overcrowding of 3rd class carriages and conveying of pilgrims 
in goods wagons (173). 

Ill-treatment of 3rd class passengers (174). 

Want of Hindu and Motammedan Refreshment Rooms and pro- 
vision of Dining cars (175-76). 

Need for more Booking offices (177). . 

Communication between passengers and guards (178). 

Lighting of trains (179). 

Loading of Passenger trains (165 and 180). 

Goods Traffic. 

Losses arising from- slow working of goods traffic (181-88). 

Marshalling arrangements (189). 

Loading of trains and wagons (190). 
Bates and Fares. 

Comparison of passenger fares and goods rates in India with 
those in England and America and need for reductions in India 
(191-98). 

Villa tickets, Week-end, Excursion; and Tourist Tickets (199- 
£00). 

Coolie traffic, season tickets, and workmens' tickets (201-202). 
•■'"" Traders* Tickets (203). ■ . ■- 

Classification of goods and through Rates (204). . 

Invoicing and way-billing of traffic (205). 

Goods and Parcels Collection and Delivery (206). 

Position of Passenger Stations and Goods Depots (207). 

Development of local industries (208). 

Equalisation of goods traffic (209).: - 

Risk Notes in use in India and in England (210). 

Claims. Complaints regarding— (211). . 

Coal traffic (212-18). 

•'-■<.. Rolling Stock. -_; .■• • t 

Requisite types of Engines and then* wording (221-226J.' 
• Bogie carriages (227). ' • ■'' 

Lavatory accommodation in 8rd class carriages (228). 
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Passenger classes (229). , . 

Economic types o£ Goods Vehicles (230-46). 
Better utilisation of rolling stock (247-48). 
- Axle-loads (249-50). 

High percentage of engines and Vehicles undergoing repairs 

in India (251). 
Automatic Coupling (252). 
Widening of vehicles (253 and 315-16). 

Train Working. 
Absolute Block (254-63). 
Interlocking of Points and Signals (264-69). - 
Automatic brakes (270-71). 

Miscellaneous. 
Permanent- Way (272). 
-Dust prevention. on railways. (273). 
Ballasting arrangements (274). 
Gradients (275). 
Hours of labour (276). 
Training of Signalmen (277). 

Light and color-testing of Railway employes (278). ' 
Out-door Supervision. Need of thoroughly qualified energetic 

Inspectors to see most minute details of working (279). 
General. 
Linking up of detached and isolated lines (282-87). 
Linking up of the metre-gauge railways (288-91). 
Giving metre-gauge lines direct access to ports (292), 
Terminal arrangements st Calcutta (293-95). 
Clearing House for Indian Railways (297-305). 
Station Returns and Railway statistics (306). 
Traffic Conference (309). 

Loco, and Carriage Superintendents' Conference (310). 
Indents for English Stores (311-12). 
Broad versus metre-gauge, compared with 4'-8 J", gauge ot 

Europe and America (313-332). 
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SECTION 4— Salaries of State Railway officials.' 



Management Department. — The original scale for the Superior 
Revenue Establishment (which included all Depannents except 
Engineering), adopted in 1872, was an incremental one, on rates of 
pay varying from Ks. 250 to Ks. 1,200 per month. 

In 1889 the scale was modified and the following rates of 
monthly salary were introduced for : — 

Managers. Dy. Managers. 
Rs. Ks. 

North "Western Railway ... 2,500 1,100—1,350 

Eastern Bengal ... ... 1,800 1,100 

Oudh and Rohilkhand ... 1,600 1,000 

In 1902 the maximum for each of the three Managers was* 
raised to Rs. 2,500, and in 1908, the rates were revised as 
under; — 

Managers, N. W. and E. B. Rys., Rs. 3,000 each, 
" Manager, 0. & R. Ry., 2,500. 

Deputy Managers. Rs. 1,500— 1,750. 

Engineer Establishment. — The conditions of service of the 
Engineer Establishment of State 'Railways are similar in all 
respects to those of the Public Works Establishment. They are 
the only pensionable staff on the State railways and divided as 
under : — 

(a) The Imperial Engineer Establishment recruited from 
England, and 

(6) The Provincial Engineer Establishment recruited from 
the Roorki Engineering College and Upper Subordi- 
nate Establishment. 

The Provincial Service was introduced in 1886-87. Save in. 
the Chief Engineer Class, the pay of the Provincial Service was 
frds of the pay of the Imperial Service. The rates, sanctioned 
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by the Secretary of State, bo late as 1908 and 1912 respectively 
were as under :— 

Imperial. Provincial. 

380—40—750 250—25—475 
800—50—1,250 535—35—850 
1,500—2,000 1,200—1,600 
2,500 2,500 

2,750 2,750 

Superior Revenue Establishment. — In 1889 the original incre- 
mental scale of 1872 was replaced by the following scale of classes 
and grades on fixed salaries: — 



Assistant Engineers 
Executive „ 

Superintending „ 
Chief Engineers, 2nd class 
„ 1st class 



Class. 


Grade. 


Consoli- 
dated 
Salary, 
Civil and 
Military. 


Scale for Military 
officers not draw- 
ing consolidated 
Salaries. 


Office. 




Staff 
salary. 


Maxi- 
mum to be 
drawn. 




I 
II 

III 


{! 
1! 

.8 


Es. 
1,600 
1,350 
1,100 

950 

800 
700 
600 

500 
400 
350 
250 


Es. 
800 
750 
700 

600 
500 
450 
350 

300 
250 
200 


Es. 
1,800 
1,575 
1,350 

1,250 
900 
800 
650 

550 
500 
450 


"J Heads ' of Locomo- 
1 tive and Traffic 
| Departments and 
J Deputy Managers. 

1 District Locomotive 
1 and Traffic 
| Officers, and 
) Store-keepers. 

~i Assistant Locomo- 
1 tive and Traffic 
j Officers, and 
J Store-keepers. 



From December 1908, a revised scale was sanctioned, under 
which the pay of the Heads of Traffic and Locomotive Depart- 
ments was -raised to Es. 2,000 and that of their Deputies to Es. 
1,500 per mensem. The Eoyal Commission on Public Services 
1912 recommended that the maximum salary of Traffic Superinw 
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tendents only be raised to B8 : 2,250. From April 1911 the scale 
of pay for the District and Assistant Superintendents was fixed as 
fallows s— 

District Superintendents. Assistant Superintendents- 

Rs. Rs. 

Class II grade I ... 1,100 Class HI grade 1 ... 550 
„ 2 ... 1,000 „ „ 2 ... 450 

„ 3 ... 900 „ „ .3 ... 400 

„ 4 ... 800 „ ' „ 4 ... 300 

„ 5 ... 700 „ „ 5. 200—250 

Exchange compensation allowance was absorbed. - In the case 
of Assistant Locomotive Superintendents, the starting pay was 
fixed at Rs. 400 per mensem in 1912, owing ■ to their longer 
training and older age. 

The maximum pay of a Chief Store-keeper was Rs. 950 till 
1904, when the pay of the Chief Store-keeper, N.-W- Ry-» was 
raised to Rs. 1,100. The revised scale for Store-keepers and 
Assistants from April 1911 was as under: — •. 

Store-keepers. . . Assistant .Storekeepers. 

Rs. Rs. 

Class II grade 1 ... 950 Class III grade 1 ... 500 
„ 2 „.- S00 „ ,, 2 ... 400 

„ 3 ... 700 „ „ 3 ... 350 

„ 4 .,.. 600 „ „ 4 200—250 

The salaries of the whole-time Medical Officers on State 
Railways were Rs. 600 — 800 per month. 

In February 192i, the Government of India sanctioned the 
following revised rates of pay for the Permanent Superior 
Revenue Establishment, with effect from 30th August 1919 : — 
; ' ■■<•-. Eg. 

Loco. Superintendent, N: W. Ry, ... 2,500 fixed. 

„ „ E. B. and 0.&R.Rys. 2,300— 100— 2,500 

C. & W. Superintendent, N. W. Ry. 2,000—100—2.500 . 
Dy. Loco. Superintendents ... 1,750—50—2,000 
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Dy. C. & W. Supdt., N. W. Ry. ... 1,750 fixed. ; 

Traffic Manager, N. W. By. ... 2,500 fixed. . 

„ E. B. and 0. & R. Rys.... 2,300—100—2,500 

Dy. Traffic Managers 1,750—50—2,000 

Controller of Stores, N. W. Ry. ... 1,750—50—2,000 
E. B. Ry. ... 1,650—50—1,900 
0. &R.-Ry. ... 1,500—50—1,750 
Senior Dy. Agts., N. W. & E. B. Rys. 1,750—100—2,100 
Junior „ N.W.andO.&R.Rys. 1,750—50—1,900 
The above rates will be drawn by incumbents irrespective of 
nationality or source of recruitment. No overseas or technical 
pay will be admissible in addition. The increases are beyond the 
recommendations of the Public Services Commission. 

Subordinate Establishment.— The Upper Subordinates of the 
Engineer Establishment of State Railways are recruited from 
the Engineering Colleges at Roorki and Sibpur (Calcutta). The 
Upper Subordinate classes of those Colleges are guaranteed three 
appointments annually to the Upper Subordinate Establishment 
of State Railways. The pay of this establishment is as 
follows : — 





Rs. 


Sub-Engineer 1st grade 


... 400 


2nd „ 


... 300 


„ 3rd „ 


... 250 


Supervisor 1st grade 


... 200 


'2nd „ 


... 150 


Overseer 1st „ 


... 100 


2nd „ 


... 80 


» 3rd „ 


... 60 



A Sub-Engineer, 1st grade may, after 5 year's meritorious 
service in the grade, receive an increment of Rs. 50 per mensem 
and a second increment of Rs. 50 after another 5 years. 

The Subordinate Revenue Establishment of State Railways 
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was originally classified as follows : — - 
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Minimum. 


Annual 
increment 


Maximum. 




Es. 


Es. 


Ka. 


Class A 


15 


2 


25 


„ B ... 


30 


3 


45 


* c 


50 


4" 


i 70 


„ D 


75 


5 


100 


„ E 


IlO 


10 


r 160 


„ F 


170 


10 


220 


„ G .„■ ... 


240 


12 


300 


» H ... 


325 


15 


400 



From 9th August 1882, classes A to D of the above were 
abolished and Managers were empowered to entertain employes 
on "any salary within the limits of a schedule.* For subordinate 1 , 
appointments, however, not falling under that schedule, the 
incremental scales of pay, classes £ to H, were retained. From 
10th September 1888, the Government of India decided that for 
all future appointments, the scales of pay denoted as classes E 
to H were abolished, and a system of a fixed number of posts 
with fixed salaries was introduced on all State Railways, whereby 
the pay of all Revenue subordinates was- to- be regulated, according 
to their qualifications and the market value of the work, which 
they were called upon to perform, and increase of pay would, 
depend on the existence of a vacancy in the higher posts. 

Up to September 1881, the - Service on State Railways was 
pensionable. With the introduction of the Provident Institution 
on State Railways- on 1st January 1880, appointments made after 
September 1881 were classed as non-pensionable, in all grades 
and classes of State Railway Revenue Establishment, Superior as- 
well as Subordinate. Up to 31st December 1885, pensionable 
men, who had been engaged prior to September 1881, were allowed ■ 
to subscribe to the Provident Institution, but on a representation 

*gw paragraph 1(4) 1 of Chapter VIII V«lom» IV, P. W. BiCodo. 
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made by the Non-pensionables, the former were, from 1st 
January 1886, excluded from the benefits of that Institution, and 
thair subscriptions already received were refunded. 

Hours of Work : — The hours of work, on Indian railways, vary 
under 4 different heads as under: — 

(/) Work in District or General offices: — It is generally conti- 
nuous on the desk and six hours a day excluding Sundays and 
holidays' has been generally, observed or laid down, though the 
men at times are called upon 1 to work extra hours without extra 
allowance. 

(8) Work at the Stations. — This varies according to the num- 
ber of trains running on different parts of the country. The 
working hours vary from 8 to 12 hours per day. 

(3) Running staff working trains. — Their hours depend upon 
their trips, but their fixed pay covers 48 hours per week. For 
any extra work actually performed, they are paid extra allowance 
on mileage or the trip system. 

(4) Workmen and Mechanics employed in workshops and 
out on the line, who work mostly with their hands. In their 
case 48 hours per week is generally recognised For any extra 
work, they are allowed overtime allowance on the. basis of 8 hours 
per day. 

Men coming under he ads 1 to 3 are generally on monthly 
rates of pay, while those in head (4) are mostly on daily-pay. 

Compensation for Accidents. — The question of instituting a 
system of workmen's compensation for accidents in the perform- 
ance of their duties will, it is hoped, soon be brought before the 
Indian Legislature. At present the law on the subject is very 
unsatisfactory, as it leaves the men to the tender mercies' 
of the employers. In other countries the law provides for 
compensation for injuries or loss of life but in India there is no 
*uch law. 



Section 5 —Strength of Railway Servants 
According to the Railway Board's Classified List and Distri- 
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button Return for the hall-year ending 30th June 1912, the 
Superior Establishment of Indian railways was as follows : — 



Railways. 


Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 


Indians. 


Total. 




No. 


Monthly 
pay. 


No. 


Monthly 
pay. ; 


No. 


Monthly 

pay- 


"Worked by 
State 

Principal Com- 
panies 

Barsi Light Ry. 
Minor Com- 
panies 

Indian States... 


455 

1,088 

4 

19 

22 


Rs. 
3,53,708 

8,58,803 

not given 

13,207 

20,985 


45 
28 

3 

11 


Rs. 
26,425 

12,292 

1,250 
3,180 


500 

1,116 

4 

22 

43 


Rs. 
3,80,133 

8,71,095 

not given 

14,457 

24,165 


Total ... 


1,598 


12,46,703 


87 


43,147 


1,685 


12,89,850 



The total number of Upper Subordinates on the State-worked 
railways in 1912 was 589 on a monthly pay of Rs. 1,76,282, of 
whom 425 on Rs. 1,35,302 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians,. 
and 164 on Rs. 40,980 were Indiana- The particulars of the 
subordinates employed on other railways were not given in that 
publication. The information was summarised with care but 
it is possible some mistakes might have occurred in classifiying 
some of the officers as Europeans or Anglo-Indians. They 
would not however, make mueh difference. 

The total number of servants of all races employed on the. 
Indian Railways at the end of each year was as follows :— 
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East Indian 








European. 


or 
Anglo- 
Indian. 


Indian. 


Total. 


1882 


3,796 


3,922 


178,018 


185,736 


1892 


4,507 


5,807 


248,446 


258,760 


1902 


5875 


8,669 


378.373 


392,517 


1912 


7,850 


10,066 


571,506 


589,422 


1913-14 


7,986 


10,437 


614,882 


633,305 


1914-15 


7,641 


10,349 


582,492 


600,483 


1915-16 


7,278 


10,412 


608,895 


626,580 


1916-17 


6,907 


10,425 


619,202 


636,534 


1917-18 


6,796 


10,233 


636,936 


653,964 


1918-19 


6,706 


10,456 


668,803 


685,965 


1919-20 


6,941 


10,865 


694,884 


711,690 



These figures would have been more interesting if the . total 
amount of salaries under each head were also given by Govern- 
ment. As it is, the figures are misleading. They show that over 97 
per cent, of the railway servants are Indians, but the fact is that 
Indians are employed on the lowest posts, while best paid posts are 
held by the others, who take an undue proportion of the money. 

The Japanese Railways give the details of their officials and! 

employees in a very comprehensive form for each year. The 

-following is their record for the year 1917-18 : — 







Monthly 


Average 




No. 


compensation 


perCapit 






yen. 


yen. 


Superior grades — 








Shinnin and Chdkunin 








Rank, (Minister and 








Heads of Departments) 


19 


6,292 


331-15 


••' Sunt" rank 


441 


69,913 


158-83 


, Subordinate grades- 








Clerks of hannin rank 


4,809 


215,348 


44-78 


Assistant Engineers of 








hannin rank 


2,318 


121,398 


62-62 


Employees of Koin Class 


34,978 


743,152 


) 21.62 


Foremen 


1,051 


42,395 


40-34 


Employees of Yonin Class 


82,272 


1478,623 


17-97 


• • Total 


125,888 


2,677,181 


21-27 
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The Indian Railway Board also' should give the information . 
yearly in similar details for the three races. 



SECTION 6.— Recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission. — (Written in 1911.) 
Unlike the Indian Civil and certain other services, the State 
Railway Revenue Establishment has no restrictions against pure 
Indians. The Secretary of State and the Government of India 
have lanfl down from as early a time as the year 1870 that all 
appointments on the State Railways are open to Indians and every 
encouragement should be given and every effort made to give the 
largest possible employment to Indians on the Railways. These 
declarations have fully maintained me spirit of the Parliamentary 
Acts of 1833 and a853 and of the Royal Proclamation of 1858. 
But under the artificial barriers systematically laid by the mono- 
polists, Indians, who in population number »9-91 per cent., and 
in English literacy 82 per cent, of the whole, at present hold only 
10 and 6 per cent of the appointments in the superior grades of 
the State Railways, carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and above, and of 
Rs. 500 and above respectively; while, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians who .form only. wOS per cent, ot the whole population and 
18 per cent of those literate in English, hold 90 and^94 per cent. 
of those appointments respectively. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission in regard to 
the State Railway Revenue Establishment fully upheld the iormer 
orders and rulings of Government and insured that, until such 
time as suitable arrangements are made for the recruitment of the 
whole Railway service entirely in India, 50 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments made in India should be given to pure Indians including 
Burmans. It is our business to see that effect is given to this 
recommendation and that the artificial barriers which have bo long 
stood in the way of Indians are effectually removed. 

The recommendations of the Public Services Commission with 
regard to the various branches of the Indian Railway Services are 
contained in the different chapters of the Report of the majority 
of the Commissioners and in Annexures VI, XVIII, and XIX. 
With them should be read the remarks and recommendations at 
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pages 373— 86 and 394— 488 by Sir M. B. Chaubal, K.C.I.E., 
C. S. I., and Justice Sir Abdur Rahim. Annexure VI refers to. 
the Audit and Accounts, which comes under the Indian Finance 
Department; Annexure XVIII refers to the Engineering Establish' 
ment of the P. W. Department.including the Railway Engineering ; 
and Annexure XIX refers to the State Railway Revenue Establish- 
ment including the Management, the Traffic, the Locomotive, the 
Carriage and Wagon, and the Stores Departments. The first- 
two departments coming in Annexures VI and XVUI embrace 
services which deal with railways as well as other branches o£ 
Government Administration, while the five departments dealt 
with in Annexure XIX are entirely for Railway Administration. 

In the introductory paragraph to Annexure XIX, the Commis- 
sioners remarked that State railways worked by Companies are 
administered by their Boards of Directors and did not come within 
the scope of the Commissioners' enquiry. The Commissioners 
were no doubt the best judges of the scope of their enquiry, but 
they themselves noted that the administratration of the Companies- 
js "subject to the Controlling Authority of Government." The 
State railways, which these Companies work, are the property o£ 
the. Government and all appointments made by the Companies 
are subject to confirmation by the Government. Under these 
circumstances whether the appointments of staff, for the State 
Railways worked by the Companies were within the scope of 
the Commissioners' enquiry or not, those appointments should 
certainly be made and governed by the same principles and 
general rules as may for the time being be in force on State 
railways administered by the direct agency of Government, 
especially with regard to the Unrestricted employment of Asiatic-' 
Indians. The Government should, we submit, insist upon the 
companies following the Government principles, before according 
their confirmation to any appointment which may be made 
by the companies in contravention of the Government rulings. 
This is absolutely necessary as long as these companies continue 
under their present contracts. 
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In reply to ithe Hba'ble Sir Dinshaw Eduljee Waoha's question 
in the Viceroy^. Council at Delhi -on 28th February 1917, the 
Hba'ble Sir Robert GiUan referred to la recent advertisement by • 
the G. L P- Company, inviting applications front Indian gentlemen ; 
for' appointments in the superior grades of their Traffie depart- 
ment, and to- the proposals ■which the East Indian Railway Com-; 
pariy had submitted to 4/he Railway .Board for the training of 
Indians' to qualify them for appointment as /officers in -the jjoco»> 
motive Department. These were given as instances at the atti-' 
tude of the companies to the question, and the Government felt 
that the companies would co-operate In 'giving effect to the' 
Government policy to increase the number of Indians ia the' higher 1 
branches of the railway service. This showed that the Govern- 
ment of India realized the importance of bringing the companies' 
round to their own policy in this matter. But the matter should' 
not bejeft to the choice, of the companies. It should be definitely 
laid down that the Government principles for employing Indians 
should equally apply to all State railways, whether worked 
by Government or through the agency of Companies. This ques- 
tion .is of great magnitude and of vital importance to Indians, as 
jthere are on the eleven company-worked railways about 1,116, 
Appointments La the superior grades, carrying a total , monthly 
pay of about Rs. S,7 1,035,. according to .the cia*sified.%ig>. an<4 
.Distribution Return of Railway Establishment for, the -half-year 
■ending 30th June 1912. . The individual pay of. these appoint) 
merits varied from Rs. 150 to Rs. 3,500 per .month, while, there 
'may be an equal Or larger number of ■ appointments in tbs.sub- 
ordinate grades, the, pay of which varied on the Government* 
.worked State Railways from Rs. 60 to Rs. 700 per month. 

The recommendations of the Commission are summarised as 
.follows in .paragraph 17,. ^Lnnexure XIX, page 344 of Volume 
J ofjhe Report;^ /, ,/,,.., ,_, ^ ',!•/'. '•'',."'., \..V'.' . 

"(i) The European element in the Traffic Deportment to thejeatqut 
needed, -Sheald_.be provided bj {loyal JEoftineer officers, and, all other 
officers should be recruited in ludia. Officers shuujd.he.ap.peiri^ed.in 
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England only if no suitable candidate is forth-coming in India. 

(ii) Selected subordinates in the Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Departments should be given as comprehensive a training as 
possible, with a view to their promotion to the superior staff. 

(iii) Statutory natives of India should be admitted as apprentice 
pupils to the shops and Running Sheds of the State Railways. 

(iv) Officers should be appointed in England to the Locomotive and 
Carriage and Wagon Departments, only if no suitable candidate is . forth" 
Coming in India. 

(v) Indians should be appointed in at least 50 per cent, of the 
vacancies in the Superior .Revenue Establishments for which recruitment 
is made in India. - 

(vi) Appointments to the Traffic department in India should nor- 
mally be made by direct recruitment from among candidates with a 
prescribed educational qualification. 

(vii) An officer of the State railways should be appointed to serve 
on the India Office Selection Committee for the Traffic department. 

(viii) In making appointments in England to the Traffic department, 
preference should be given to candidates with experience of Hailway traffic 
work. 

. . (ix) In making appointments in England to the Locomotive and 
Carriage and Wagon Departments, preference shonld be giveu to candidates 
who have passed the A. M. Inst. C. E. Examination or an equivalent test, 
Appointments should be made with the advice of a selection committee. 

{jr.) A minimum educational qualification should be prescribed for 
admission to the stores department, preference being given to candidates 
with a knowledge of mechanics. 

(xi). Appointments in India shonld be made with the advice of • 
selection committee. 

(xii) The pay of traffic superintendents should be increased. 
. ' (xjii) New entrants to the Stores department should not be entitled 
to exchange compensation allowance. 

(xiv) Officers appointed in India to the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon departments shonld enter in a lower grade than officers 
Appointed in England. ~ 

" (xv) Officers appointed in India shonld be subject to the Indian 
S&rvice leave-rules. 
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(xvi) 'fhe rate of interest payable on depr.siig and bonuses, in the 
Hallway provident fund should be increased to 4 per cent., and the 
Government bonus should be fixed at 100 per. cent, on officers' contri- 
butions. " 

These recommendations are in regarjl to the five departments, 
Mz-— Management, Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage & Wagon, and 

• Stores. The Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon Depart- 
ments are technical, requiring a good jknowledge of Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering; while the Management,. .Traffic and 
.Stores Departments need a good general education before the 

training in practical work of the Departments is given. 

The former rulings and orders are contained in Government 

of India P. W. D. Nos. 1450—55 E. R, dated 27th November 
.3878 and Nos. 128—44 R. E., dated 10th November 187*. The 

former stated that— 

" The Secretary of State has frequently impressed on the Govern- 
.tnent of India the expediency of employing the Natives of Indis in posts 
,of importance to a larger extent than it has hitherto Been found' practic- 
able to do and the Government of India has had the subject under serious 

consideration." 

In the latter Resolution the Government of India laid down that- 
" It should be dearly vndenlood that all posts in the Revenue Ettaklieh- 
ment of State Railway! are open to Natives of India, and as men in every 
respect qualified fur the superior grades are found, the Government l of 
India will be glad to receive from Local Administration* recommendations 
for their employment in snitaHe positions." • . a 

(The italics are ours. From these orders it is evident that all 

' appointments on State Railways are open to Indians: : The 

proportion of •* at least fifty per cent." given m clause V of the 

• recommendations of the Commission does in no way restrict the 
employment of Indians. It is intended toensure that fifty per 
cent, of the new appointments made in India are at once given to 
" Indians and Burmans of unmixed Asiatic descent'' (see para- 

' graph 33, page 23 ;of the Report),- as the' Commissioners ex- 
pressly stated in paragraph 35 page 26 of the Report that they 
'have fixed the minimum proportion as. a. .temporary: palliative 
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Where Indians are clearly not being employed in' sufficient 
numbers and the Commissioners wished " nothing which will 
prevent qualified' Indians where available from being appointed 
in any number on their merits." 

Management Branch. 
The Commissioners remarked that '' no question arises 
as to the management branch of the Railway Department, as this 
contains only .a few administrative posts which are filled by the 
. most capable officers already in the Department " (paragraph 31 
|>age 22 of the Report). It is true that the Agents, Deputy 
Agents and Assistant Agents are usually selected from the 
i officers already in the lower Departments of the State Railway 
Revenue Establishment. But the point to be considered by 
Government and always to be borne in mind is that a majority 
of the officers of the management Branch on each Railway should 
compose of Indians, to look after the needs and interests of 
Indian passengers, Indian merchants and Indian Railway Ser- 
vants, which an Indian alone properly understands and can 
adequately appreciate, as the majority of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians know little or nothing about the social life and customs 
of the people, or of the business ways of Indian trade. This is 
very important and Government do recognise it by having 
Indians in the subordinate grades of this Branch, but this is not 
enough and Government should certainly appoint Indians to the 
more responsible posts in the superior grades of this Branch. 
. Traffic Department. 
In the Traffic Department all appointments were formerly 
made entirely in India, but from the year 1907 the normal 
practice was to recruit for about gths of the vacancies in England 
and for about $ ths in India. The Commissioners recognised that 
owing to eonsiderations of policy, it was necessary to maintain a 
nucleus of officers imported from Europe, which; they thought 
could be supplied by appointment; in India of Royal Engineer 
Officers. The rest of the staff, the Commissioners recommended, 
- should .g^dualjy be recruited ip India from among statutory 
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natives .of India, and -the Commissioners advised that tbia objeef 
be kept constantly, in view and that in no case should application 
be made for the appointment of an Officer in England if a 
suitably qualified candidate is available in Iridia. 

While we have ho" objection to the employment of Royal 
TSngineerOfficers on State Railways, we hold that the mention of 
'"considerations of policy" betrays- a want of confidence ih> 
Asiatic Indians which, the Commissioners were led to accept in 1 
the pre-war days. Now all those suspicions have been falsified' 
by the blood which such Indians have fully shed on the battle- 1 
fields of France and elsewhere, for the sake of the British Empire,' 
and the " altered angle of vision" does not require such consider- 
ations of policy in making appointments to the Traffic Depart- 
ment of State Railways. 

The order issued by the Government of India in 1879 for" 
-the employment of Indians in the Superior grades of the Traffic 
Department had only this effect that, after a period of 33 years 
from the date of that order, there were in 1912 only 12 Indians' 
out of the 99 posts on the three Government-worked State 
.Railways, and there was not even one Indian in appointments 
of Rs. 1,100—2,000 per" month. On the Companv-work State 
•Railways, the proportion of Indians was still lower; only 5 out 
of the 238 posts were held by Indians, a miserably poos show 60 
jrears after the opening of the railway in India. 
' Unless Indians themselves assert their rights and. put forward 
their claims in a persistent manner, they are not likely to gain ' 
much by the recommendations of the Royal Commission, These^ 
'recommendations, as a matter of fact, do not go beyond what was 
ruled in their favour in 1878. ; As the orders, of 1878—1879 
nave remained unfulfilled so long, tjhe advocates o£ Indian, 
interests should see that in future the orders are properly, carried 
out by th» appointment of initable Indians, on, the selection 
committees recommended by. the Royal Commiesion. , 

Procedure to the followed in- selecting reemiis.for, the Travis 
Department tparo±gpugkS£9}.- r &A. pr^ejlt the appointments m 
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India are made in tour different ways, vii".—r 

(a) by direct appointment of outside candidates, 
'(6) by appointment o£ Royal Engineer officers, ' 

(c) by promotion of Subordinates, 

(d) by 'transfer from Company- worked railways. 

The Commissioners rrcomiuemled " that, for the future, vacancies 
should normally be filled by direct recruitment Promotions from the 
subordinate staff should only be made exceptionally, and officers should 
not be transferred from other Indian railways except to fill higher 
appointments for which no suitably qualified departmental officer is 
available,*' • 

These recommendations are quite fair and should be adopted. 
The transfer of Traffic officers from the Company-worked lines 
will seldom, if ever, be necessary, as the officers on the Govern- 
ment list will generally be quite as efficient, if not better than 
those on the lists of the Companies. 

For direct recruits in India, the Commissioners prescribed! 
the following as a minimum educational qualification :— 

(a) Candidates should either possess the degree of an Indian 

University, or 
{6) have passed an examination of a corresponding standard pres- 
cribed by Government for the European Schools. 
\ le) Passed students from the Provincial service class of the Burke* 
Engineering College should also be eligible for appointment. . 
There is no objection to qualification (a) or (c), but (6), as 
noted by Sir M. B. Chaiibal and by Justice Sir Abdur-Rahim in 
their minutes at pages 381-82 and 416 of the Report, is a lower 
qualification in favour of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, which is 
not at all fair to Asiatic Indians. The clause (6) should therefore 
be omitted and an equal standard of qualifications insisted upon 
for all, Indians as well as Anglo-Indians or Europeans, or the 
Standard for Indians be correspondingly reduced. 
' In- England, the Commissioners noted, the practice is to 
- select candidates on the advice of a Selection Committee, and the 
rules enjoin that candidates should either have had -at least two 
years' experience of Traffic work on a British or Colonial railway 
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er possess a University degree or diploma, or a recognised tech-r 
nical diploma or certificate. In so far as it may still be' necessary 
to make appointments in Europe, the present method of recruits 
ment, the Commissioners recommended, should continue, and 7 
the only recommendations the Commissioners made in this 
connection are : — 

first, that aii officer of the State Railways, being either an officer on. 
the active list or an officer on the retired li»t within live- y*a» of his 
iretiremeut, should be elected to serve on the Committee of Selection, and 

Secondly, that in choosing candidates for appoiutment, preference 
should he given to men with experience of railway traffic work. 

The qualifications required of candidates to. be engaged in> 
England, do not appear to be as high as those required of Indian 
candidates to be engaged in India., Experience of English rail- 
way working is useful but unless it is combined with a University 
degree or diploma, there is no justification for allowing a higher 
grade to candidates engaged in England than to candidates 
engaged in India, as noted in paragraph 13, page 341 of the 
Report. It is very desirable that all appointments should be 
made in India. 

Locomotive and Carriage and .Wagon Department*. 

The Comniiesioners were informed "that uppi>intment in India to the 
superior establishment of these two Departments would rarely be possible, 
because under conditions the requisite training for direct -appointment is 
^obtainable only in England, and members of the subordinate stall are 
■ordinarily specialists in- a particular br»nch of work . withont,' the 
educational and technical ■ qualifications which would enable them, to 
•Undertake the higher duties of the departments. 

"These conditions? remarked the Commissioners, "should not 
..be allowed indefinitely to continue" (The italics are ours;. 

" The best of, the subordinate officers should be given as comprehensive 
,an experience as possible of . the various operations of the department, 
with a view to their promotion in due course to the superior' start'. 
ArraDgemeute should also be provided by which statutory natives of 
India with suitable educational qualifications would be able tlo serve as 
'apprentice pupils iu the shops and Running- Sheds of the State Railways, 
•and sold reach the standard of. professional training prescribed for direct 
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recmitment. The rale should also be. laid down, as lor the Traffic Depart* 
meat, that "application, should ;npt he 4nade to the, Secretary of State fof 
the appointment of an officer in England until it. has been ascertained 
that nn qualified candidate is forth-coming in India " (paragraph 6, pages. 
£38—39 of the Report). 

The technical appointments of the Locomotive and the Carriage 
and Wagon Departments of. railways fall under the third group 
of Indian services, according to the division made by the Royal 
jCqmmission in paragraph 32, pages 22 — 23 of their Report. In 
these services the Commissioners thought that — 

" A determined and unmeditiie effort should be made to provide better, 
educational opportunities in India, so that it may become increasingly 
possible to recruit in that country, the staff needed to meet all normal 
requireroente." 

They mentioned specially the large railway workshops in India 
to supply the needs of the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
branches. As all these workshops have technical schools and 
drawing classes attached to them, all that is necessary is — ' 

(i) To throw them open lo Indians, as most of them are at 
present reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

(ii) To widen and enlarge the courses of instruction, so as to 
.provide for the superior grades as well as for the subordinate 
appointments of the technical branches of the railway service. 

The Railway and Rail way -aided schools in India are shown 
in in Appendix to the Railway Board's Adminstration Report, 
Volume H, but evidently, particulars of, the Drawing classes and 
'Technical Schools connected with the. Loco, and Carriage and 
Wagon departments, which are almost entirely ■ reserved for- 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, are not at all shown there. These 
institutions are maintained' entirely at the cost of railway-revenue 
"which is public-money. There is, therefore, no justification for 
using them exclusively for a particular class' of' persons to the* 
exclusion of other classes of the public. ' 

For such appointments as may yet be made in England, the 
commissioners', recommendations are contained in paragraph 9, 
pages • 399-400 of the report. The present procedure in making 
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these appointments iB described ai follows :— • 
': Appointments are mads by the Secretary of Stat* on the advice o! 
the Consulting Engineer to the India Office. Candidates for the' Loco- 
motive department (nasi have had a good general and technical education, 
followed fey at least three years' training in the shops of a railway com- 
pany and eiz months' training in the Running ShedB and firing. Candi» 
dates for the Carriage and Wagon Department must have served as pupils 
or apprentices in the Carriage and Wagon or Locomotive shops of a ltail» 
way Company or in the Carriage works of a large rolling-stock builder, 
and in either case itiuat lave had in addition at least a year's experience 
as Outside assistant on a British railway. The only changes in this 
procedure, (he obnunissioners recommended, were— •_ , 

fi) That preference should be given to candidates who have passed 
the examination for the Associate membership of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers or an equivalent test, and 

(ii) Secondly, tliat appointments should db made on the advice of a 
Selection Committee consisting of a 'representative of the India Office, 
the Governni«jt Director of Indian Railways, and the Consulting Engineer 
to the India Office," ■ ■■> . 

•To these recommendations ao objection can be raised. It is, 
et course, understood that appointments ought to be made in 
England only so long as proper arrangements are not made tot 
the necessary training of officers in India. It is disappointing 
that the Government of. India have hot yet done any' thing for 
the training and engagement of apprentices for the 'technical 
branches of the railway service in India. We need hardly repeat' 
.that the conditions as to educational test, rates of pay and system 
of training should be pn a uniform basis applicable alike to all 
apprentices, whether Indians or Anglo-Indians or Europeans. 

. Until such time, however, ad suitable arrangements are not 
completed, for the ixainiugin India of officers for the Locomotive, 
Carriage and Wagon, and other technical Departments, the Govern* 
men! should subsidize selected Indian students desiring to proceed 
to. Europe, with suitable scholarships to enable them to qualify 
themselves :f©r such appointments on the Indian State railways, 
under the conditions given by Justice Sir Abdur-'Rahim in para* 
graph 63 pf bis minute at page 417 of Volume I of the Report. 
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; Stores Department. 
V. -At present recruitment to the stores establishment is made by 
selection from among candidates of "good education and suitable 
social position." The Commissioners agreed that this method 
should continue but it should be laid down, as for the Traffic 
department, that the candidates must possess one of the three 
qulifications already mentioned under the Traffic Department. 
Our; objections in this case are . two-fold ; first, the expression 
"suitable social position" is very vague. When a candidate 
possesses the necessary educational qualifications, there should be 
no further question of social • position, as there is no common 
Standard of social position. What Indians regard a high social 
standard is not admitted as such sometimes by Europeans. 
Under these circumstances it is best to accept the educational 
qualifications and general character of each individual Our 
second objection , to this is the same as in the case of the Traffic 
Department, viz., that the standard of education, recommended 
for Anglo-Indians is lower than, that required of Indians and 
must be changed . as .<we have proposed in the case of the traffic 
department. 

The Commissioners were of opinion that — 
" What a Store-keeping officer Vequires is not so much an advanced 
training in Engineering as' experience of the most suitable method for the 
purchase and maintenance of stores and for bringing 'stores transaction* 
to account. ' Sued experience, as well as a knowledge of the ntee to which 
•tores are- put, can best be acquired in the department iuwlf, and eaa 
readily be assimilated by any one possessing a good general education." 

We fully agree' with these. views and are quite at one with 
the commissioners that " there *is no reason why it should not 
work satisfactorily, provided that - only such candidates are 
selected for appointment as come up to the required educational 
standard." The commissioners, however,' suggested that " other 
^things being equal, it would be of advantage to an officer to have 
from the outset some knowledge of mechanics," and that *aa 
between candidates of equal educational qualifications, preference 
- should be- given to those who had received a training in thisaubject." 
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This, we think, is superfluous and is cafcufated to keep 
Indians out, as European mechanics with lower educational 
qualifications might get in. There will be very few candidates', 
if ever, possessing the three-fold qualifications, namely— - 

(i) Good general education up to the degree of. a University, 

(ii) Knowledge of book-keeping and stores- accounts, 
' (iii) Mechanical training. • 

Organisation-— -In point of organisation the various services 
fall into two main groups, vit-, • ■" 

(1) Imperial and Provincial: or their equivalents, and 
(Z)' Single homogeneous units. .•■■-■. 

The arrangement by which the railway management, Traffic, 
Locomotive, Carriage and Wagon, and Stores departments are 
constituted as single homogeneous units, without' the distinction 
of Imperial and Provincial Branches, had the Commission's 
Approval (paragraph 24). As regards the Engineering branch ; of 
the railway department, the commission- recommended amalgamar 
tion of die imperial and provincial section* with a single service. 
"In this way," they added, "we should achieve an organisation 
of the services based on tlie work which they are required • to do, 
And not on the race of, or the salaries drawn by, their members 
or ^any such artificial distinction" (paragraph 2(r); 

The distinction made in the position of officers promoted from 
a lower into, a higher service, the commissioners thought, "was 
not only indefensible in principle but mischievous in. practice," 
and recommended generally -that promoted officers :be given, in- 
future the same opportunities as officers who have been directly 
recruited. Both should be" shown on the same list and take 
' seniority-amongst themselves from the date of entry on the list. 
Promoted officers should also be eligible on their merits' for 
appointment to any poetin their servicer Except in the case of 
the Indian Civil services, the commissioners also proposed " that 
all promoted officers be made full member* of the service into 
which they are promoted.'' (Para, 27). - 

To safeguard the interests of Indian* speciaUy, the GoBanis- 
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sioners recommended the constitution o£ a Committee for the 
selection of recruits to all the four different departments of the. 
Bail way Revenue Establishment. " The appointments by direct 
recruitment in India are to be made with the advice of a Selection 
Committee to be nominated by the Government of India. This 
Committee is to consist of three officials and two non-officials and 
will include two Indians. The constitution of the committee 
is to be changed from time to time in order to deal with the 
claims of the various areas served by the railways, and the 
commissioners regarded it as important that all vacancies in the 
Revenue Establishment, which require to be filled either in India 
or in England, should be widely advertised (paragraph 11 p. 340). 
The Commissioners in the concluding sentence of paragraph 3Q 
page 27 of their Report stated that " in the long run the surest 
security for the employment of a due number of Indians lies in, 
publicity and in the watchfulness of the representatives of their; 
interests in the various legislative councils." 

System of probation and training.— The regulations for the 
probation and training of officers appointed to. the Railway 
Revenue Establishment are shown in detail in Volume XIX„ 
Appendices I, II and III and entry 80,877 of the Report of the ■ 
Public Services Commission, which, they approved in paragraph 12, 
Ahnexure XIX of the Majority Report,. 

■ Meant to be adopted for fitting various appointments. — In the, 
case of direct recruits, the alternatives suggested were competitive; 
■ examination on the one hand and nomination on the other (para, 
38). After discussing the merits and demerits of both these) 
systems, the Commissioners concluded (para. 44). "Meanwhile 
we are of opinion that, whilst competitive examinations should ' 
ordinarily he continued where they are now held, the time is not 
yet ripe for the general adoption of any such system " (para. 42). 
"We, therefore^ conclude that, though recruitment by nomination 
is liable toj, certain abuses, it may afford an effective method o£ 
admitting officers to the public services, provided that safe-guard* 
fits introduced to secure — 
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First, that the impartiality of the selecting agency is above 
challenge; 

Secondly, that publicity is given to the vacancy to be filled, 
in order that a large field of candidates may be secured ; 

- Thirdly, that the credentials of the candidates are submitted 
to expert scrutiny^ 

Fourthly, that outside pressure is not brought to bear on the 
authorities responsible for making the choice; and 

Fifthly i that all recruits possess a minimum educational 
qualification.'' 

Accordingly they recommended that " as a general rule, where 
vacancies are to be filled by nomination in any department in- 
India, a Selection Committee be formed, containing an -official 
majority, to. advise the Government or other appointing authority. 
These committees should not be purely departmental in character, 
but should contain persons in touch with educational institutions* 
and should have a non-official- and an Indian element. - M oreover, 
they should be responsible for giving publicity, -.to the vacancies, 
as they occur by advertisement, :iri the. papers, by application- 
to the appointments boards of the various universities where' such; 
exibt, and by any special' measures which may seem appropriate; 
in each case. The committees should interview, all likely, 
candidates and place them in. order- of merit, with reference both: 
to their educational career and to the impression which, they have. 
created at their interview^and it should be a definite instruction to 
them to count against any candidate any attempt made to secure, 
on his behalf, through the medium of 'certificates, or otherwise, the. 
good-will of any individual members of the committee." 

However well-intentioned' these directions may be,, no. system! 
of nomination will give general satisfaction.' The fairest system, 
to which no reasonable objection- can be raised, is open competi- 
tion', which ought certainly to be. adopted for selecting candidates, - 
for the' Traffic and Stores Departments; As regards the recruit- 
ment of officers, for the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon; 
Department, the matter will he. d«alfe with separately, , 
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Conditions of Salary. 
The scale of salaries for the officers of the Sfcite railway 
Revenue Establishment, proposed by the Royal Commission in 
paragraph 13 pages 341 — 42 of the Report, wa9 much the same 
as was in force before, viz-, Rs. 200 to Rs. 3,000, per month. 
This scale, as will presently be shown, is very high and extra- 
vagant. The -only recommendation the majority of the Com- 
missioners made, was that for increasing the pay of Traffic 
Superintendent from Rs. 2,000. to Rs. 2,250 per month, the 
salary of the Agents or Managers being already , as high as 
Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 3,000 per month. 

' ' Originally the scale- of salaries for State Railway Revenue 
Establishment was Rs. 250 to Rs. 1,200 per month;. it was 
slightly altered in 1874 ; the maximum pay for the - highest 
official, the manager of a State Railway, remained at Rs. 1,600* 
per month upto 1902, except for the , manager of the N. W.-' 
Railway whose pay was raised to Rs. 2,500 • in 1889. In 1908 r 
upon the recommendation of the special Commissioner, -Mr< 
Thomas Robertson, the pay of the manager, N,-W. Railway, was 
raised to Rs. 3,000,' and that of the manager, 0. & R. Railway, to 
Rs; 2,500. That recommendation was. made chiefly upon the 
ground that the companies, working the Indian State Railways on 
behalf of Government', were paying higher rates of salaries to 
their higher officials. But if may be noted that the companies- 
paid those salaries not out of their own money but out of the - 
Government money placed in their hands. That was virtually 
no 'ground for raising the salaries of the higher officials' to such 
high figures, considering the rates of salaries in -force on the 
Continental Railways in Europe wluch are given later. 
■ The salaries' of high officials of Government in- all Depart- 
ments in India are very high in proportion to' the average income 
of the people who contribute towards the cost of the administra- 
tion. They take up a large portion of the revenue of the 
country, so that sufficient funds are not left for the real needs o£ 
the .people, such" aa 'education, sanitation, etc. Taking, the rait-. 
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way service, we- find the pay of the highest official. (Agent or 
Manager) of a Government- worked State Railway . is Rs^ 3,000 
and on some of the jcompany- worked State railways, Rs.' 3,50(1 
per month; while the lowest pay of an Indian adult employee is, 
as low as Rs. 7 per. month, giving a proportion : of 500 to 1~ 
This is extraordinarily high in comparison with the proportion of, 
the maximum to minimum pay for ' corresponding posts on. 
European and Japanese Railways as shown below 4 ' — 



1. Danish State Rys. 

2. Swedish State Rys. 

3. Norwegian State 

Rys. 

4. German State Rys. 

5. Swiss State 'Rys,.,. 

6. Belgian State Rys. 

7. French State Rys. 

8. Japanese State Rys 



Maximum per 
month. 



Rs. 
1,083 kr. =900 
1,666 ,,= 1,387 
533 „ =450 

1,000 mks. = 750 
1,250 frcs. =781 
750 fr. =469' 
1,583 „ =989 
666 yen. = 1,020 



Minimum per 
' ' month. 



Rs. 
87 1 kr. =73 
' 75 „ =63 
66' „ =55' 

92 mks. = 69 

117 fr. =73 

90 „ =56 

75 f ,. =47 

30 yen. =46 



Propor- 
tion o£ 
maximum 
to mini- 
niuifi. ' 



12 to :i 

22 to I 

8 to 1 

11 to -\ 

11 to 1 

8 to 1 

21 to 1 

22 to 4 



It will be observed that while the proportion in. India is 50Q 
to 1, the highest proportion among the above countries is 22 to 
1 in Sweden and Japan, and the lowest proportion is 8, to 1 in, 
Norway and Belgium. The maximum salary paid in Sweden is - 
the highest paid in the above European countries, and it is only 
Rs. 1,387. In Japan it is 8,000 yen per annum =666 yen per 
month.- One yen is equal to 2s, 0'582rf. In India it is Rs. 3,500. 
These illustrations clearly demonstrate the extravagant rates of 
pay allowed to high officials in India. No regard is evidently 
paid to the condition of the masses who are -made to' pay t)ie 
extraordinary salaries. No one can deny that India is a poop 
country and requires a cheap administration. The Secretary of 

•The statiBtios for Europe are {or pre-war periods; those for Japag are for the 
tfear 1921., ...'■■"■ 
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State has often expressed himself in favour of the larger employ' 
inent of Indians, so as to reduce the cost of administration. In 
view of the poor condition of the masses of the Indian people, . 
as is evident from the minimum rates of pay for Asiatic-Indians 
prevailing in the country, and the financial needs for elementary, 
secondary and- general education and for sanitary measures to 
stamp out the plague; malaria and other preventible diseases, it 
is imperatively necessary that the cost of administration should 
be kept down. In fixing salaries of high officials, due considera- 
tion should be given to the minimum rates prevailing in the 
country, and to the income of those who contribute towards the 
cost of administration. We are not aware of any reason why 
India should continue to pay higher salaries to its higher officials - 
than the land of the Rising Sun does. 

In the case of the Indian State Railways, the majority of the 
Royal Commissioners approved of the rates in force and recom- 
mended the increasing of the pay of one class of high officials, 
which eould hardly be justified in view of the facta noted above.* 

In paras. 34 and 35 of the Administration Report for the year 
1863-64, the Government Director of the Indian Railway Com- 
panies remarked that compared with English Railways, the Indian 
lines suffered under several disadvantages, among which was the 
expensive European Agency, which affected all Departments of 
the railways. Mr. R. W. Crawford, Chairman of the E 1. Ry., 
observed that considering the work done for the money, the epat 
of sending men out to India and other matters, the average cost 
of European labour in India was as 5 to 1 in England. 

These remarks were made over 56 years ago, still the Indian 
railways persist in keeping the number of Europeans as high as 
they can, although according to Mr. Crawford, it cost five times 
more than in England. 

If the cost of working the Railways is to be brought down, 
and the intentions of the Secretary of State are to be carried out 
then, in the words of the Hon'ble Sir M. B. Chaubal, 

• But in 1921 the Government of India went beyond the recommendations' 
of the Royal Oummusian and raised the salaries of higher officials generally. 
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." The first item of importance in my opinion [and in -the opinion of all 
educated Indians] is the recommendation to improve the permanent source 
of recruitment to the services in India for complete instruction in techni- 
cal and scientific subjects, by equipping fully the existing institutions and 
starting such as'do hot exist and making them capable of imparting the 
same high standard of instruction as similar institutions ' in the United 
Kingdom do. ' It is this recommendation which requires to be' acted upon, 
not only to make the proposed -entire recruitment- in India for soma of 
the services feasible, but in view of the contribution it must make to the 
industrial development of the country aud.the impetus it will give to. 
scientific trnd technical research byjlndians in their country" (Page 386 
of the Keport). 

No words, are necessary to . commend these views. Every 
Indian approves of them and will be delighted to see them put 
in practice. Whatever arrangements are made, they should be 
impartially arranged to allow equal facilities to all, breaking up 
monopolies where such exist at present. No public institution 
should be reserved exclusively for any class of persons. 
'''"While "I" was- studying the system of- education -in : tbe 
Continental countries of Europe, the question which often forced 
itself on my' attention was how could' those nations 'find' the 
money for the magnificent school buildings and the salaries' of 
teachers and other expenses connected' with "their "elaborate 
system of free and compulsory education ; while the Indian 
Government, we are so often told, is .unable -to provide funds 
even for a free elementary education of the people. I could not 
solve this mystery'untu" I saw the scales of salaries they allowed 
to their officials. These rates, as may be seen from the figures 
given for. the highest officials of sume of the Continental State 
Railways, are considerably lower than what this poor country 
(India) has. to pay to its, higher officials,, while menials and lower 
clerks can hardly get' enough 'tcfleep body and soul together. 
In Europe the ruling principle seems to be to give a fair pay to 
the lowest servants of the State and about S'fo 1(J times that 
rate to their highest officials-. Here in Jndia some pf the highest 
Railway officials get as much as 500 times the lowest rata ad 
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already showja. , This, is mos$ extraordinary. There is no 
justification for this great variation. A high official ought to be 
satisfied, with the honour of holding the high position and of 
rendering service to his people, without drawing unduly upon 
their resources. We do not approve of any official demanding 
high salaries of over 1,000 rupees per month. 

To provide for the real needs of the country, the proper 
arrangement would, be to lay down an Indian scale of salaries for 
all appointments on one basis, whether such appointments are 
held by Indians or Europeans. No distinction should be made in 
favour of or against either class. We are strongly of opinion that 
no official should get more than Rs. 1,000 per month or 25 times 
the minimum salary in the Department. This is more than enough. 
I did not get more than Rs. 600 and that was after a service of 
37£ years. For such appointments, however, as may have to be 
filled by experts not to be found in India, special salaries should 
be paid to secure their services, taking into consideration the rates 
prevailing in the country from which such experts are to be brought 
and the extra compensation necessary to be paid for bringing 
them out to India. But such appointments should be few and are, 
not at all in the high proportions in which we find the European 
and Anglo-Indian element in the Indian services at present. 

Bestrictions on the employment of Asiatic-Indians. 
According to the figures given by the Commissioners, on the 
1st April 1913, the appointments on the State Railways (exclu- 
ding those worked through the agency of companies) were divi- 
ded as under: — • 





Salaries 

Rs. 200 and 

above. 


Salaries 

Rs. 500 and 

above. 


Salaries 

Rs. 800 and 

above. 


1. Indians 

2. Europeans ... 

3. Anglo-Indians 


No. 

45 

330 

72 


Percen- 
tage. 

10 
74 
16 


No.- 

19 

257 

42 


Percen- 
tage. 

6 
81 
13 


No. 

11 

155 

17 


Percen- 
tage. 

6 

85 
» 


Total ... 


447 


100 


318 


100 


183 


100 
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The total population of India according to the census of 1911 
was as follows : — 

Number. Percentage. 

Indians and Biirmans 314,856,158 99:91 

Europeans including Armenians ... 199,787 0-06 

Anglo-Indians ... ... ... 100,451 003 



Somber. 


Percentage. 


... 18,239,340 


98'3S 


199,787 


108 


100,451 


0-54 



Total ... •315,156,396 10000 
Taking for granted that all Europeans and Anglo-Indians were 
literate, the figures for literates stood! as follows: — 

Indians and Bnrmans 
Europeans and Armenians 
Anglo-Indians ... 

TotaT ... 18,539,578 1000O 
A large number of the Indians and Barmans were literate Tri 
Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic and the vernaculars, white- amongst 
the Europeans about 91,000 formed the- army wrthr then* wives 
and children, of the rest a good many were irk India temporarily < 
for purposes of Government service- or trade, the- : permanent , 
European population hi India beings very small indeed. 

As most of the Government officers are required to. possess a' 
knowledge of the English language (though this should , net be 
necessary inr many eases), the population, figures- of literacy in 
English were as under: — , 

Indians and Bnrmans n ... 

Europeans and Armenians 
Anglo-Indians ... 

Total 1 : ^,1,670,387 16000 
. > In the above bible all Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians 
have been assumed to be literate, which is not true. If statistics 
Were 1 piven of those possessing University qualifications, Indians 
will show a still better percentage.- -Even taking the above per". 



Number, 


Percentage. 


.... 1,370,14* 


82-00 


... 199,787 


1200 


... 100,451 


600 
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eentages, we find that the Europeans and Anglo-Indians combined, 
who were only 18% of the total population literate in English, 
held the following percentages of appointments in the three 
divisions in the total services of India and on the . Government- 
worked State railways :■ — 

Rs. 200 Es. 500 Rs. 800 

and above. and above. ' and above. 
All Departments 58 per cent. 81 percent. 90 per cent. 
State Railways 90 „ 94 „ 94 „ 

These percentages clearly show that Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians have a sort of monopoly of Government appointments, 
while the proportion of their population is insignificant. In the 
highest grades the Indians are totally absent. In the lower 
grades of officers we have but few Indians here and there. 

This point was vividly brought out in paragraphs 20 — 24 
(pages 379 — 382) of his separate minute by the Hon'ble Sir M. B. 
Chaubal, and the following extracts are quoted below to make the 
matter clear: — - 

"If the three communities are taken separately, the percentage of 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians an<l Asiatic-Indians (excluding the Indian ami 
■ Provincial Civil Services) stand at — . 

48-7, 19-8, 31-5 in the Rs. 200 and above posts. 
800, 9-7, 10-3 „ 300 „ ,; 

87-7, 5-9, 6-4 „ 800 „ 

'■ "The very meagre percentage of the Asiatic-Indians io the higher 
service pnght not to be hidden from view by lamping the Anglo-Indiana 
and the Asiatic-Indians together, under the plausible excuse of the defini- 
tion of Statutory natives of India in the Act. 

And owing to his Europ. an edncation, the Anglo-Indian finds it 
easier to get a disproportionate representation in the public services of the 
country. One has only to glance at the figures in the higher service in 
Bueh Departments as the Salt and Excise, Bengal Pilots, Burma Land 
Records, Customs, Factory and Boiler*. Forests, Indian Finanoe, Medical, 
<and Government of India Medical), Sanitary, Military Finance, Northern 
India Salt Revenue, State Railways, Survey of India, and Telegraphs to' 
see how, as cgeinst the pure Asiatic- Indians, the Anglo-Iodiaus have prae- 
tically monopolised these Depai tmenta." 
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So far as Railway .Staff is concerned, this is true not only of 
the higher appointments in the superior grades, but throughout 
the services, both in the Subordinate. grades and in the Superior 
grades. As is shown in the summary of the classified List and 
Distribution Return of the Railway Revenue Establishment given, 
at page 133 herein. 

The term "Native of India" has been defined in "Act 33 
Vict Cap. 3 of 1870 to include" any person born and domiciled 
within the dominions of Her Majesty in India of parents 
habitually resident in India and not established there for temporary ' 
purposes only." - 

Under this definition, members of the Anglo-Indian and- 
domiciled European Communities have been claiming double 
privileges) As, for instance, when Indians got a special privilege ' 
for appointments in what was known as the Statutory Civil Service, 
the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans claimed they were- 
Statutory Indians and should have a share in those appointments. 
When in the ninetees of the last Century, Europeans were 
allowed the Exchange Compensation Allowance, many of them 
abandoned their Indian 'domicile and joined the European class. - 
Now this Allowance has been absorbed in pay, we often hear; 
of "Domiciled'' Europeans in India. - 

. How Europeans found the disproportionately large share in the., 
uncovenanted services of India was explained in the following, 
minute dated 15th June 1872, recorded by the Hon'ble A. J. 
Arbuthnot, while temporarily holding . the- office of the Governor,, 
of Madras: — ;.,..». 

"A class of young men, . the . sons of European officers of the. 
Civil and Military Services, who of late years, after having failed 
to obtain public employment in any of the competitive examina- 
tions now established, have come out to India in not inconsiderable 
numbers, armed with letters of recommendation from their friends 
in England to men in power out here (India), and generally with' 
special reference to the higher posts in what' ie called the unco-* 
Tenanted service." *•• ,'■'.'' 

•Supplement to the G»ette «t Iadi* dated. 14th KeeejnberiMa; , : . . * . 
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The uncovenanited service included several branches and classes, 
of the State Railway service in India. These are the people who 
monopolised appointments in the India-recruited Services, like 
the superior grades of Traffic, Accounts, Stores and Management 
Departments of railways and higher posts in the clerical services 
generally, which were meant for Indians. Some of them 
declared Indians were unfit for higher appointments. Having 
usurped the appointments meant for Indians, they claimed for 
themselves the same privilege as regards leave of absence, as was 
conceded to uncovenanted officers of certain services, who for 
special qualifications had been obtained from England. The 
Secretary of State replied in his Financial Despatch No. 451 . 
dated 6th December 1871 that it might be regarded as a general, 
principle, not to be departed from, that " Europeans appointed in 
India t» offices should have no greater advantages of any kind, . 
furlough of course included, than would be enjoyed by Native* 
holding such posts or offices."* 

Although repeated orders have been issued by the Secretary 
of State that Indians should be largely employed in the higher 
appointments usually made in India, but the monopolists have' 
evaded all orders on one excuse or another. They are strongly 
represented in almost all Departments of Government. H'ow far 
they' have carried out the orders is evident from the actual' 
employment of Indians. They often bring out ingenious argu- 
ments' to show that Indians are unfit to do this or' that Some- 
times to support such arguments, they appoint Indians of ques- 
tionable qualifications ;' at other times ' they drive' away com- 
petent Indiana by offering low emoluments, and so forth. 

Audit and Accounts Branch- 

The Audit and Accounts Department, of Indian State Rail- 

ways forms part of the Indian Finance Department, which is under 

the^ direct control of the Government of India. At the head: of 

the department is the Comptroller and Auditor General. Of the . 

• SameGaietteof-Indiv .-->.... 
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nine AccoctntantsrGeneral, one is in charge of the Railway Accounts 
section. Its superior staff numbered 172 officers, below whom 
were 34 officers designated as Chief Superintendents and Chief 
Accountants receiving salaries ranging from Rs. 450 to Rs. 750 
per month. For the future the Department is to be recruited for 
entirely in India. The Commissioners recommended that 3 out 
of every 5 vacancies to be filled by direct recruitment should 
be thrown open to candidates nominated without distinction of 
race. But what would prevent a larger number of Anglo-Indiana 
being nominated ? The remaining fths of the vacancies are to be 
filled by direct appointment without examination of candidates 
possessing an educational qualification at least equivalent to the 
Bachelor's degree. Such appointments are to be made by the 
Government of India on the advice ot a selection committee con- 
sisting of 5 members, two of whom shall be Indians. 

The rates of salary are to be reduced for future entrants from 

Rs. 300—50—1,250—50—2—1,500 to 

Rs. 300—50—2—500—50—1,050, 

» ■ - 

with Rs. 200 during the period of probation. 

No change was proposed in the pay of administrative grades ; 
beyond the conversion of the graded salaries payable to Accoun- 
tants-General into an incremental scale of Rs. 2,000"— 125— 2750. 

For officers in Class I a scale of Rs. 1,200—60—1,500, and 
for officers in class II (the old. class IH) a scale of Rs. 300 — 
50 — 2 — 500 — 50 — 1,050 a month, with a probationary rate of Rs*. 
200 a month should, the commissioners remarked, be adequate 
under the altered condition of recruitment, to attract, candidates 
of the M. A. class to the department. For Indian Civil Servant^ 
under training, they recommended a scale of Rs. 1,500—60— 
1,800 a month. These proposals were to effect a saving of Rs.i 
5,11,319 a year. . 

Engineering Department 
The recommendations of the majority of the commissioners id 
regard to this Department are contained ifr annexure XVIII ol 
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the Report. Their principal recommendations were :— 

' 1. That recruiiment is to be made partly iu England and parti'/ 
in India. So long as the cadre remains at it» present strength, the 
number of vacancies allotted to the fuiir Indian College* (Rurki, Sibpar, 
Madras and Poona) will be increased from 9fc to 13 annually, when the 
arrangement, by which IU per cent, of the vacancies filled in EnglanJ 
are reserved for Indians, is abolished." 

On this Justice Sir Abdur Rahim remarked that if this 
suggestion for the abolition of the 10 per cent, be meant tar 
discourage Indians expecting appointment in England, " I wish 
entirely to dissociate myself from it. On the other hand there 
should be no hesitation in appointing as many Indians as are 
found to be well'qualified." We fully agree with these views. 

"2. That the 'present Imperial and Provincial services should be 
amalgamated into oue service, »nd the rates of salary of officers recruited 
in England and in India be as shown below : — * 

(») Assistant Engineers Iroin 

1. Englan.' R«. 380-40—700-5O—750. 
•2. India Rs. 300—50—2—600—50—550. 
(«) Executive Engineers prom >ted from • 

1. Ks. 800—50—1,250. 

2. R*. 600-50-1,050. 

(itt) Superintending Engineers from both. 
Its. 1,500— .100-2,000. 

(iv) Chief Engineers From both, 

Ks. 2,500—50—2,750. . , 

To these recommendations Justice Sir Abdur-Kahim attached 
the following dissent : — 

" 245— SoZariu. '• The scale of salaries, which I propose for the Assistant 
Engineers appointed in India, is Rs. 300 — 50 — 2—500 ; and for the 
Assistant Engineers appointed in England, 1 propose a scale of 
Rs. 380— 40— 700. For the Executive Engineers ihere should be on* 
scale of pay for all, namely Its." 750— 50— 1,250. I do not agree hi 
the proposals of the majority-, which have the result of increasing the pay 
of the Superintending and the Chief Engineers by nearly tta, 83/100 a 
year " (Page 474 of the Beport,. 

The present scale of pay- for Superintending Engineers is 

Rs. 1,200— 2,000, and of the Chief Engineers, Rs. 2,500 2,750 

per month. 
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3- The qualifications of officers recruited in England were 
recommended to be one of the University Degrees or an equiva- 
lent diploma or distinction in Engineering , (not merely the. 
A.M,LC. E.),, with at leasf 12 months' practical experience of 
engineering work and h} the case of candidates for railway deparfr . 
ment, practical experience on a British Railway to receive 
special weight. ..■:'.: . * ■ 

:. In the case of recruits to be selected in India, the maximum 
age was to be fixed at 27 years. 

Subordinate grades of State Railway Establishment. 

< In dealing with the matter, relating to the superior grades of 
railway services, we have shown how Indiana haye been kept out , 
of those grades. ■ Mow it is proposed to deal with the subordi- 
nate grades and office clerkships. , , 

There are certain ranks ,of subordinates,, to whiph. Indians are 
not generally admitted. .Take.ipr^instance, the poste of Inspec- 
tors employed in the Traffic, Locomotive an4 Parriage ancl 
Wagon Departments, Workshop , Foremen, Assistant Foremen, . 
Chargemen, etc., 0£ course there is no. rule against £he ^employ* . 
ment of Asiatic-Indians to, /these posts, hut the. . Anglo-Indians, in ; 
t^hose gift these posts are, will not train Indians, f or. ,such posts. . 
As will Jbe shown later, orders were received f rpm Jler .Majesty's , 
Secretary of State lor India, as early as the. year,187<}, .for the 
training of Asiatic-Indians for all such posts, hut .effect i has not.,, 
yet .been given to those orders, so far as the. training of, A^iaticr 
Indians is concerned,, although 47 years have elapsed sincq then.. 
In the Classified; List and, Distribution,, Return, of .Railway , 
Establishment published, every half,-year by, the Indian Railway 
Board,, we find, not even qne Asiatic-Indjap in these posts in ■ the : 
whole of India,: • . ';. . , •_: .;,- ; ■ 

. Educated Indians are employed only in $e lower ppsts in the ( 
Railway offices and at stations. . A few of the office hands, by 
the dint of tbPb character and good luck, win, some of the upper . 
posts^ but a yery large majority of them are kept down in the; ' 
Ipwer ranks. Any attempt on -their part to rise in position is ' 
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met with rebukes, so that they may not aspire to any higher 
posts. In 'the seventies and eighties, Asiatic-Indians had fair' 
. chances in the office clerkships ; but through the activities o£ the 
Anglo-Indian Associations, it has been practically arranged, with 
the Heads of Railway Administrations, to employ Anglo Indians 
mostly in the higher posts in offices as well as in the out-door 
posts of subordinate establishment of all Departments. No rule 
to this effect appears to have been laid down but such is the 
general practice on almost all the railways in India, whether they 
are worked by the Government or by the Companies. 

The most unsatisfactory position in the Railway Service is 
that of Indian clerks. They are worked hard and paid miserably. 
Their condition requires very Berious attention of the members , 
forming the branch. Most of the higher posts in the branch are 
given to non-Indians, who are started on higher salaries and 
given rapid promotions, while .Indians are generally started on 
loW rates and kept down in the lowest rungs of ladder, through- 
out their service. Their position is unenviable. Educated as they 
aTe, above the ordinary level, found in any country, whether in 
the East or in the West, they are still wanting in one essential, 
which alone can improve their position. I mean union among 
themselves. I have been seriously thinking over this for years 
past, and I have traced the root-cause of their weakness. I 
attribute it to the uncertainty of their dues and to the autocratic 
powers which individual officials are allowed to exercise in the 
matter of appointment, dismissal, promotion, leave, passes and' 
other privileges. I do not however' entirely absolve the men 
from blame for their weakness but if the discretionary powers of 
individual officials be abolished, the men would act freely. No 
improvement in the conditions of their service seems possible, 
unless one of the two alternatives is adopted. The first is that the 
authorities should invest the powers of appointment, dismissal 
and promotion in a committee of three officers. This will stop 
favoritism and greatly improve the service and efficiency of 
Administration. The other remedy is that the men should take 
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steps to stop the overcrowding of the service by taking mechani- 
cal work and other lines of business. 

In Railway workshops-, Asiatie-Indians are employed as 
workmen, who can rise no higher than to the post of a Mistry. Edu-' 
cated Indians are given no encouragement to join as apprentice 
mechanics ; those who apply for these apprenticeships' are offered 
so low terms that they find it better to join as office clerks. 

As a rale appointments as welt as prospects of the subordi- 
nates are in the hands of the Superior officers. Since Indians do 
not hold the top-posts of Agents or Heads, of Departments, they 
are kept down in the subordinate posts also. . For this reason it 
is necessary for Indians to fight, not . only for their rights and 
privileges in subordinate grades but also for their full share in the 
. superior grades, because unless they occupy the higher positions, 
justice will not be done to them. There will be no body to 
properly protect the cause of the Subordinates and the monopoly 
of others would continue for an indefinite period. It is for- this 
absence of Indians in the higher offices that Indiana have been kept 
down also in the lower grades during the last 50 years or 'more. 
At one time there was a rule which laid down that Asiatic- 
Indians were to get not more than- two-thirds of the. pay allowed 
to Europeans for the same class of work. This. rule. used to 
'.apply to high appointments like those of- High Couet judges, 
■ but in their ease it has practically become obsolete. In the caije, 
■however, of Subordiaate railway services, it appears still to be .in 
•force, for we find the following rule appearing as Note (2) 'to 
para. 230 of the State Railway Open Line Code, Volume II, 
1908 edition:— ..,,.' 

"The maxima taTaries for Native Drivers, Pnunten/ and Guards, are 
fixed at two-thlrda of three for European, Pursues are nut Europeans sad 
can only, therefore, be allowed the rates of pny laid down for natives." 

This code applies directly to lines worked by the. Gbverh- 
. ment Administrations, and similar rules are in force on the State 
. Railways worked by Companies. This is directly opposed to the 
,«rders of the Secretary of State of 1871 quoted on page 158. 
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It is hoped the Government of India will immediately withdraw 

this obsolete ruling in the case of the lower subordinates of tbe 

Railway Establishment, in view of the following views expressed 

by the Royal Commission iri paragraph 55 of the Report signed 

by the majority o£ the Commissioners : — < . 

"The advantages of equal pay for all officers, who Ho the lane Work, 

are obviomt. Under each a eystem tbert* can be' no suspicion that 

Europeans are favoured at the expense of Indian*,- whilst the danger of 

. raoial friction in the services is reduced to a minicnum ." 

The Commissioners, however, recommended certain distinctions 
in salaries between Indians appointed in India and Europeans 
appointed in England, on the ground of higher cost of training in 
Europe. That, ground is certainly inapplicable to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians appointed in India to the subordinate grades. 
Whatever grounds may have existed in the past for the distinction 
between Asiatic-Indians and Anglo-Indians as shown above, 
there is no justification now for treating the former differently. 

The treatment of Asiatic-Indians whether on out-door wort 
or in offices in all Departments, viz-, Management, Traffic, Loco- 
motive, Carriage and Wagon, Stores, Engineering, Audit and 
Accounts, etc., on all railways whether worked by Government or 
by companies, is that accorded to an inferior race. Formerly this 
prejudice did not exist in the form in which it is now openly 
' seen. From the older orders received from the Secretary of 
State fof India, it is evident that the Government meant to do 
full justice io Indians in the Railway services. Indians were 
formerly taken at least in the clerical lines without any Testrictidn 
' t>f the sort, which was openly started since the Imperialistic move- 
ment had been set on foot in India and a mark of distrust 
placed upon Indians. A marked distinction Was made between 
Indians and Europeans or Anglo-Indians to the detriment Of 
the former. Indians were persistently put down as inferior, 
although in many cases they possesed superior merits, so that 
Indians may not aspire or have an opportunity to rise to the 
superior grades. Indians of all grades on the Indian railways 
complained 6f the preferential treatment accorded to Europeans 
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and Anglo-Indians, and the result was the growing discontent and 
unrest. Anglo-Indians were given higher salaries at the start) 
and allowed rapid promotions, while Indians were started on 
lower pay and systematically kept down throughout their service, 
or were not allowed to enter certain posts. Anglo-Indians or 
Europeans, possessing no superior educational qualifications, were 
often put over Indians of greater merit, longer service and superior 
educational qualifications ; they were given rapid promotions from 
class to class and from grade to grade ; so that the senior Indians 
became subordinates of those who were at one time their (Indians') 
own assistants. This is very galling indeed. No Englishman 
would put up with such treatment. Indians feel it quite as much 
as Englishman would, if they were similarly treated in their 'own 
country. •";!..: 

Some of the Railways publicly advertize exclusively for 
Anglo-Indian candidates, whenever they have to fill vacancies 
in certain grades. A policy was secretly adopted on the State 
Railways, whereby Asiatic Indians are kept in the lowest posi- 
tions, and higher posts, even in the subordinate grades and in 
the clerical branches,' are generally given to Europeans or Anglo* 
Indians. 

Mr. T. Ryan, officiating Secretary to the Indian Railway 
Itoard, in paragraph 80,984 of the evidence before the Royal 
Commission, in answer to a question by Sir Valentine Chiro'^ ' 
said : besides a business concern, the railways " were also a neeeSs- ' 
sary factor in maintaining the security of the country both from 
a military point of view and from the point of view of internal -' 
security, and that had to be taken into consideration in dealing ' 
with the recruitment of the staff, fie thought, however, that a 
staff which could be relied on for -the safe-working of the railways" ' 
should be adequate also from the military point of view. In fact 
the question of more immediate importance was the safety 6f the' 
public, and this necessitated a very large reliance for the present 
. upon European officers.'' 

This explained why Indians were not trusted as they., should 
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be on their own , Railways, and accounts for the extraordinary 
concessions and privileges and the disproportionately large 
number of appointments, which were allowed to Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, nay, even to Indian Christians, on the Indian State 
Railways, under secret directions. It need hardly be said that 
there is no ground to justify this distrust so far as the conduct 
of the Indian .staff of State Railways is concerned. These men 
have in the past worked and are still working loyally for the 
Government. In fact most of the work in all the departments of 
the railways, whether indoor or outdoor, is done by Indians ; 
while Europeans and Anglo-Indians are employed on easy light 
work- of what, they are pleased to. call supervision and signing 
of documents wholly worked out and prepared by Indians, who 
are unjustly kept down in the lower positions during the whole 
term of their service. It is notorious that many of the Anglo- 
Indians are unfit for Any hard or tedious work. By this we do 
not deny the fact that some among them are highly capable, but 
such are the exception rather than the, rule. They are, however, 
given soft work, good pay, rapid promotions and numerous 
other .privileges ia house accommodation,* education of their 
children, volunteering, leave, free-passes, which are openly 
denied to Indians. 

The rates of pay allowed at present to Anglo-Indian appren- 
tices in Locomotive and Carriage Shops are sufficiently high for 
the subordinate grades, while the rates laid down for Indians are 
so low that young men of higher educational qualifications are 

•On housing of the European and 'Anglo-Indian Staff of- Indian railways, public 
money is freely spent, bo that the bouses bear a resemblance to the manaiona of the 
wealthy citizens of ft London. This is what the late Sir Jnland Danvers wae surprised 
to find after a personal lour of inspection. In his Annual Beport on the Indian 
Railways for the year 1875-76, he wrote :^ 

**38.. At certain places on most of the railways, where more Europeans than usual 
of themeehanieal class arc brought together, consisting prinieipally of drivers, and those 
who belong to the locomotive workshops, dwellings are provided which aolleetrvely 
form- n hind of railway town. On approaching these placea they present quite an impos- 
ing appearance. Large square brick-houses are Been placed in compounds or gardens 
bearing a resemblance to the villas and mausiona oeeopied by the wealthy citizen* 3f a 
Itdndon.** , - ■ - ; Ti : 
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fbt attracted. They are thereby practically debarred front' 
ntering the railway workshops, while one of the European* 
witnesses, who gave evidence before the Commission, said that 
the work was not Buifed to Indians, that they did not lika 
mechanical work and complained that the work was dirty, that the 
men they had to work with *were lower than themselves, and' that 
the pay was not enough (see paragraphs 81260, 81269 and 
81272 in vol. six). The last point alone conveyed the real truth. 

Against tbe above opinion of a European Locomotive Super-*' 
intendent of State Railways, we have the opinion of Mr.' T. W. 
Tutwiler, the General Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Works,' 
which he gave. before the Indian Industries Commission. In his 
opinion, Indian Workmen are "very intelligent and quick to 
learn", "more amenable to discipline than the foreigner.'' One 
of the reasons, he urged for the employment of Indians in prefe- 
rence to foreigners, is that they are better able to impart instruc- 
tion to workmen as they know the language and the ways \>i the' 
workmen and another reason is that they would cost much less. 
From his experience he could say that where Indians, were substi- 
tuted for Europeans, the work had not suffered either in quality: 
or quantity. 

Similar opinion was expressed in 1908 tfy Mr. A. T. Hould- 
croft, late Carriage and Wagon Superintendent of the B. B. & C. It 
Railway. 

The present writer, from his personal observations in large' 
mechanical works, both' in India and in Europe, extending over a 
period of more than 20 years, is of opinion that Indian mechanics 
are second to none in skill and perseverance, and in fine work 
they are far more patient and artistic than any found in modern 
Europe. 

It may be noted that the evidence recorded by the Royal 
Commission on the Railway Department, Was taken from European 
or Anglo-Indian officials only: although written statements were 
submitted by three Asiatic-Indians, vide items 1, 9, and 10 6f 
appendix viii, page 110 of volume xix of the Report, none of thesar 
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was palled before the Commission to give oral evidence. Even , 
.their written' statements were not embodied in the evidence. , 
The; whole pf the evidence, recorded in that volume was therefore 
one-sided and cast vague and unfounded reflections against 
Indians, which Indians were allowed no opportunity to refute. 
-Training of Officers and subordinates for the technical Department* . 
of State Railways 
As already stated the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion are that t 

"A determined and immediate effort should be made to provide 
better educational opportunities in India, so chat it may become increas- 
ingly ^possible to recruit in that country (India; the staff needed to meet 
all normal requirements," 

tjpon this the Hon'ble Sir Mahadev B. Chaubal in paragraph 
19 of his separate minute (page 379 of the'Beport) remarked: — 

"This recommendation has my full concurrence, and I only wish the 
the recommendations as regards these services be given effect in practice 
with the same sympathetic spirit in which they have been conceived. The 
fear entertained' as regards these services ie that perhaps an indefinite 
length of time' may be taken in 'Indiauising' them and that as they 
become, India-recruited, Asiatic-Indians would not be selected for 
them in due proportion, and they may become- like the present recruit-. 
ed-in-India services, in which, , as pointed, ont later, the proportion oi 
Asiatic, Indians to Europeans and Anglo-Indians is only 23,,8'2 and 6'3 
per cent, in posts with salaries of H's. 200 aud above, Ea 500 and above, 
and Bs. 800 and above, respectively." 

These fears are very well-founded, for has not the European 
and Anglo-Indian combination completely kept Asiatic-Indiana, 
during the last 47 years, out of the appointments of Foremen 
mechanics, which were ordered by the Secretary of State for India 
in 1870 to be made entirely in India from among Asiatic-Indians, 
and Europeans or Anglo-Indians. 

.• The recommendations of the Royal Commission are for the, 
superior officials, and apply with greater force to the subordinate 
staff .as well. , As regards the latter, a similar direction was recei- 
ved from the Secretary of, State for India in 1870 and was circula- 
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ted to the Local Governments and Administrations in Government 
of India P*. W. D. Circular No. 35 dated 29th June 1870 tSee 
Supplement to the Gazette of India dated 23rd July 1870), in 
which the Government of India strongly impressed on the superior 
officers of the Public Works Department, the great advantage 
"of endeavouring, as far as possible, to train the natives of the 
country in all those branches of handicraft that are necessary to 
the construction and maintenance of : railways." It was pointed 
out that every large work of the magnitude of a railway or canal, 
and every shop in connection with such, forms a training school 
for artizans; and from these, there is no doubt, that some suited 
for the position of foremen could be obtained." To ensure this 
result it was expressly enjoined that "it will probably be neces- 
sary to attach a school to each large shop, which likely men should 
be encouraged to attend, and those that give promise of rising 
to the responsible position of foremen should be helped, and their 
practical knowledge supplemented with theoretical training and, 
some instruction in drawing." " The success of the experiment*" 
added the Government of India, "will of course depend mainly on 
the tact and judgment and energy of the men at- the head of . the 
Shops; but Sis .Exeellency in Council sees no reason to .doubt 
the successful issue of the experiment, if the, object is put before 
"these supervisors as one to which the Government of India attaches 
much importance, and if the Local Governments interest them- 
selves in securing its accomplishment." 

These orders were issued in the year 1870, i.e., 47 yea'ra ago, 
but what do we find as a result of those orders ? Not a single 
Asiatic-Indian has up to this time found a place in the list Of 
Foremen Mechanics throughout the Indian Railways. Technical 
Schools with Drawing Classes and Night Schools for general 
education of apprentices have been established in. connection 
with the Locomotive and Carriage and -Wagon workshops of all 
the principal railways in India since those orders were issued but 
almost all of them have been reserved exclusively for European 
or Anglo-Indian lads. - •-■•. 
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On the R.-M: Ey., Schools of the above- description were open 
in. 1880,' exclusively for Europeans and Anglo-Indians', in the 
-Locomotive Workshops at Ajmer. 

About the year 1897, when I was in the Head Office of the 
■Carriage and Wagon Department at Ajmer, I persuaded the 
Carriage and Wagon Superintendent to open a Drawing class-and 
a Night School for Indian apprentices at Jonesganj. After 
several years the Locomotive Superintendent also opened a small 
school- for Indian boys of his shops, with lower rates of pay, vizt, 
half -of those which had been fixed for the Jonesganj class. After 
useful. work, for 19 years, the Jonesganj Drawing Class and 
Night School were, closed in 1916. They gave instruction to 
20-<-40 boys annually during their «xistence, and turned out some 
good mechanics, but it is a matter of regret that they were closed 
by .the new Carriage Superintendent and stipend of Indian 
apprentices was reduced to 4 annas per day. 

.. Probably other railways in India have recently started for 
Indian apprentices similar schools of a lower grade than those 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In these schools sons of 
illiterate workmen, already employed in the Workshops, were 
admitted,, but educated Indians were practically kept out by the 
low rates of wages offered, While Anglo-Indian apprentices 
were on. some. of the railways allowed Es. 20 — 25 per month, to 
begin with,,, rising by annual increment to Es. 50 per month in 
the fifth or final year of apprenticeship, Indians were allowed 
•only. 4 annas per day, about Es. 6-8-0 per month, in the first year, 
rising to 10 annas per day or about Es. 16 per .month in the fifth 
year.. And the training given to Indians was of a lower grade, 
so that they could not expect to rise beyond the post of a Mistry 
dr. Carriage Examiner. , Of course there were a few exceptions. 

The question now before the Railway Board and the Govenj- 
. ment of India is how to give practical effect to the recommend- 
ations of the Royal Commission. As the noble wishes and 
instructions issuedby the Government of India -since 1870 have 
heen somehow nullified, it is doubly necessary to lay down the 
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rules and orders in sach a manner that there should be no loopr 
[hole for evading them in future. The rules and orders now,, 
necessary are required not only for the subordinate grades' but 
also for the superior, grades of the Locomtive and the Carriage 
a,nd Wagon Departments, including the Electrical and Signal 
Departments of all State, Railways, whether worked by the 
agency of Companies or by th.e, direct agency of Government.. 

The following proposals are submitted for their consider- 
ation :-r- t 

(1) The technical schools at present established in connection 
with the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon workshops "of 
State Railways, worked by Government and by companies,' should 
be thrown open to Indians, wherever they ate reserved fo* 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and the courses of instruction - 
widened and raised, so as to provide classes both for the superior 
and the subordinate grades of these Departments. 

(2) Uniform rules may be laid down for the admission of 
apprentices, Indians as well as Anglp-Indians or Europeans^' 
together with uniform scales of stipends and future prospects. 

Both these questions should be considered by' 'a committee of 
Railway officers with an equal number of representative Ittdiajaj,; 
These arrangements, as remarked by the Royal Comnrissiofl, can 
be made without much expenditure, arid should be made; 
immediately, so as to secure an adequate number of t>fficej , » ia. 
India to meet the normal requirements of the technical "Depart-; 
tnents. (Paragraphs 32 and 35, pages 23 and 27 of the Report). 

No educational qualification was given by the Commissioners' 
for apprentice jjupjls to, be taken in the; Locomotive and Carriage' 
and Wagon Workshops ' and " Running Shexfe for professional 
training up to the, standard prescribed for direct .recruitment. ' 
This standard was given in the.case of recruits selected inEngland' 

89 follows !— 

•(') , Candidates, for Locd. Department must have 6a<I a good, eenenrf 
sod technical education, followed by at least three years' training ia- tli» 
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■hops of a railway and fix months' training in the Running Sheds and 
firing. 

(ii) Candidates for the Carriage and Wagon Department must havs 
served as pupils or apprentices in the Carriage and Wagon or Locomo- 
tive Shops of a railway or in the "Carriage Works of a large rolling-stock 
builder and in either case must have had in addition at least a year's 
experience as outside assistant on a Railway. 

The Government of India will have to lay down the requisite 
qualifications which, it need hardly be repeated, should be of one 
uniform standard for all apprentices, whether pure Asiatic- Indians • 
or Anglo-Indians or Europeans. As the training of apprentices 
will take more than 3J years, it is desirable that the apprentices 
should begin as early as possible after they have acquired the 
necessary general and technical education. 

I consulted in June, 1911, the late Mr. Robertson of the 
firm of the Government Consulting Engineers in London, Messrs. 
Rendel and Robertson, 13-14 Dartmouth Street, London, who 
was good enough tq say that the proper training for a Locomo- 
tive or Carriage and Wagon officer's line takes about seven years, 
say from the age of 17 to 24, i.e., three years for the theoretical 
course in an institution like the Manchester School of Technology, 
and four years for practical training in a workshop. 

The famous firm of Messrs. Vickers Limited took paid ap- 
prentices for training in their works at Barrow-in-Furness, between 
the ages of 15 and 18 years, selected by half-yearly examinations, 
held in January and July of each year in the following subjects :-r— 
Arithmetic— To' Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Mensuration of Plana 
Figures (including properties of MangUe), and capacities of Tanks and 
Vessels. Use of contracted methods. 

Algebra— Fundamental Rules ; Simple Equations and Problems pro- 
ducing same. 

Geometry (Plane). — Properties of Triangles, Circles, Rectilineal 
Figures. Simple Graphs. 

Geometry (Solid).— Principles of Elementary Projections with simple 
Sections and Side Elevations. 

All apprentices were advised to enrol themselves at the begin- 
ning of their apprenticeship as students in one of the local Even- 
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bag Schools, or, if properly qualified, fn the Technical SchooJ, and 
to take one of the fall courses of instruction set out in the 
prospectus issued by the Local Educational Authority. Provided 
that satisfactory evidence was given of regular attendance through- 
out the session, such apprentices might, as vacancies arose, 
compete for entry into the Drawing office. 

The firm allowed apprentices permission -to attend a Techni- 
cal College and counted the time spent at the college (in no case 
exceeding two years), towards the completion of their apprentice- 
ship, which took five years from the date of commencement. 

The firm undertook to give such apprentices' employment 
during college vacation, at rates of pay corresponding to the 
year of service, counting the years as continuous ; and allowed 
prizes and scholarships to encourage the apprentices. 

If India were to adopt a similar course, it would be proper td 
prescribe the matriculation test for 'admission of apprentice 
pupils for the superior grades of the Technical Departments, and 
the' middle school test for the subordinate grades. 

The people, of India have been requesting the Secretary of 
State to secure the admission, of Indian students to the Work- 
shops of those companies in England which supply stores for 
Indian requirements. But they seem, never to have thought of 
the score of the central workshops, besides the numerous district 
workshops, existing in our own country, belonging to our own 
State Railways, where technical training can be given to Indian 
students, only if the Government of India, made the necessary 
arrangements with the Railway Administrations. The larger 
workshops are established in all the provinces of India. 

The workshops may find a training ground for mechanics and 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, not only for the Indian rail- 
ways, but also for many other classes of industrial • works for 
India. The attention of our Government and the leaders of the 
public is specially drawn to the facilities available in our own 
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country. To. make India self-supporting, the railway workshops, 
where wanting in up-to-date machinery, should be supplied with 
the best and latest equipment. 



SECTION 7.— The Indian Industrial Commission 
and Railway Workshops. 
( Written in 1919.) 
'• After reading the Report of the Indian Industrial Commission 
1916-18, one is- forcibly struck with the fact that India is sadly 
behind other civilised countries in the industrial line and in times 
of war its position becomes not only helpless but extremely dani 
gerous. It seriously needs a thorough overhauling of its edu» 
cational system and requires a number of Technical Schools, Engi-t 
neering Colleges and Institutes of Technology. The foundation 
for technical instruction and training should begin from the ele- 
mentary schools, where elementary drawing should he taught as 
a compulsory subject and physics and chemistry and carpentry 
and smithy included as optional subjects. In every town of 
importance, we should have a technical school, where theory and 
practice of all trades and industries should be taught to those who, 
are likely to take the industrial line as their life's career. Larger 
cities or centres should have higher technical schools and engi- 
neering colleges, while higher Institutes of Technology should ba 
provided at selected centres. 

. The provision of new or independent technical schools, etc., 
inay take time and require large sums of money. la the mean- 
time, I desire once more to draw the particular attention o£ the 
public, to the provisions which already exist in the Railway work- 
shops in India, in a large measure, for the practical as well as 
theoretical training of the youth, for mechanical, and electrical 
engineering, which require but a comparatively small amount of 
money, for first equipment an d for recurring expenses, and are 
admirably suited for the purpose. 
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, In the preceding Section, the subject of practical training of 
officers and subordinates for the Technical Departments of . India* 
State Railways has been dealt with and it has been pointed out 
that great facilities are available in the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon workshops of Indian Railways for the training of the: 
Indian 'youth for technical work generally for railways and other 
industries. In October 1917* the -Provincial Conference of the. . 
United Provinces held at Sitapur passed the following resolution :— 
"xvi (u). This conference requests that the Locomotive and Carriage* 
and Wagon workshops of Indian State Railways, whether worked -by 
the State or through the agency of companies, Government Dock Yard? 
and other State Factories, be made available for the practical training in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, that the existing Technical schools 
and Drawing classes attached to the Railway workshops be thrown open 
to Indians wherever tbey are reserved for Europeau or- Anglo-Indian 
apprentices, and uniform rules, conditions, rates of pay, and educational- 
qualifications applicable alike to apprentices of all races or creeds may -be 
laid down; and improvements where necessary may be made in tha 
teaching Btaff and appliances, so as to make it increasingly possible to 
turn ont men of both the superior and subordinate grades to meet nil 
normal requirements." 

And in my evidence to the Industrial Commission, I particularly 
drew attention to the great facilities available in the Hallway 
Workshops. It is satisfactory to note that the main points urged 
by me were brought but and supported by the Indian Industrial 
Commission; they observed that "by far the most, important 
development of mechanical engineering in India is represented by 
the numerous Locomotive and Carriage-building shops which are 
an essential adjunct to the Railway system." The Commission - ' 
mentioned over seventy such shops. A score of them are of large ' 
dimensions and are weltequipped with a variety of machinery 
needed for almost all classes of mechanical work. (Page 25 of 
tne Report). The Commissioners were much impressed by the 
great possibilities for training in mechanical engineering in these - 
workshops "which are so distributed as to form convenient centre* 
in almost every major province of India.*- (Page 116}. .Some 
.of these workshops have been in existence for a period of over 
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50 years, and if they were properly utilised for the training of 
Indians in mechanical work as ordered by Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India in 1870, we should have had to-day a large/ 
number of Indians properly trained not only as Chargemen and 
Foremen, but also as mechanical engineers occupying positions in 
the superior grades, of Superintendents and Assistant Superhv 
tendents. But what did the Commission find ? — They "were 
forcibly struck when visiting the large railway and private work- 
shops throughout India, with the complete absence of Indians from 
the ranks of Foremen and Churgemen" (Page 118). The italics' 
are ours "Very few Indians" have been allowed to rise ''to the 
ranks of foremen and still fewer have been appointed to the 
superior* establishment,'' (Page 26). 

The orders were issued in 1870 and the results so far are shown- 
above in the words of the Industrial Commission. The orders 
were expressly meant for the training of Indians in technical 
schools and drawing classes attached to the workshops, but they 
have been applied to Europeans and Anglo-Indians only. Asiatic- 
Indians Tiave been almost entirely ignored. The schools and 
drawing classes are no doubt attached to each of the large work- 
shops of the principal Indian Railways, but they are either 
reserved for non-Indians or Indians are allowed only a secondary 
place and this has been but recently allowed. The restrictions 
against Indians are still in force and in Appendix N to the Com- 
mission's Report, to which a reference will be made hereafter, it 
is still proposed to keep Indians down in number. 

Some of the European Officers in charge of the Railway 
workshops are under the impression that Indians do not like 
mechanical work, that they prefer clerical work, or are incapable 
of doing the former. These complaints are devoid of truth. 
The Commissioners expressly discarded them. In fact Indians 
. have not been allowed an opportunity of showing their worth or 
exercising their choice. They have, on the contrary, been dis- 
couraged by these very critics. Wherever an educated Indian 
makes an attempt to take up mechanical work, he is discouraged 
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by sach low stipends and low -prospect* as no *me would: eare to' 
accept. They have thus been driven to clerical wor-k v Which gives- 
them at least a better 1 start. They get 20 or 25 rupees a month 
to begin with in the clerical line, while Rupees 6 or 7 a month 
only, is offered for the mechanical work. The Commissioners 
but mildly put case when they stated that — 

" It js doubtful if sufficient, inducement in the- way of pay are yet 
beld out to men to become a really first class artisan." , ( Page 1 17). 
.., At another place they observed that — 

i . . "The stipends and prospects offered are not of a nature to induce the 
better .educated classes to spend a number of years as workmen." 
(Pag* US).. ' ,.."'"".'" 

. Will the Government see that sufficient encouragement is given 
to Indians and proper facilities are provided for their training? 
This is only possible when race or religious distinctions are 
completely removed. 

The observations and recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission are summed up In para. 152 of their Report which is 
reproduced below :— 

" Bailway workshops are, as we have stated, in many cases already 
receiving European and An'glo-lndian 'apprentices, to' whom 'some degree^ 
of technical training is given with the object of enabling them to obtain 
posts as foremen or in special' cases, even higher appointmeuta; There 
it, however, a noteworthy absence of provision for the middle- clam Indian, 
We consider it of great importance that the conditions of training should 
be such as the educated Indian youth will consider consistent with his 
sense of self-respect; for if this is not satisfied, we shallbe depriving 
ourselves of a most promising 'field of recruitment. The arrtugetneMi 
nude for Indian apprentice! are at pretent inadequate ; and the stipend* 
paid them during the period of training and thi' salaries'' offei'ed onitt 
completion are very niucli lower ■than the corresponding armntnU in %i 
cent of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, a fact which if largely responsible 
for the failure of the Better educated Indians to take advomiagu bftheee 
am/net. As regards salaries, we consider that the . principle must be 
adhered to that equal proficiency should be equally remunerated, (The 
inequality of stipends is to soma extent justified by. the .difference in tii» 
standard of -living between Europeans and Anglo-Indiana on the one hand 
and some elaisss* of Indians on the .other, though the stipends at present 
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offered to 'Indiana assume too- low a coat of living to' meet the ease of the 
educated middle classes. -We think the difficulty might be got over by. 
allowing free board and lodging to all Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and 
to such Indians as prefer it. lo other Indians, a stipend to cover board 
expenses, based on the standard of living of the middle class, should be 
given. Apprentices of all kinds should receive a' monthly sum over and 
above the expenses of their board and lodging, depending on the length of 
time they have worked and on their efficiency in the shops. We consider 
that every effort should be made to develop the training facilities existing 
in these shops, grants being given from Government fund fur the establish- 
ment of technical classes, together with hostel accommodation and such 
other amenities as are necessary to attract educated Indian ■ youths of the 
.middle class. The precise allotment between Government and the Rail- 
ways of the extra expenditure entailed will require further consideration. 
With the technical school alongside the workshop, it- becomes possible 
to provide an almost ideal course of training. Almost equal possibilities'' 
for training can be mado available in a few of the larger private, 
workshops, and , we do not doubt that the managements of these: 
would welcome the provision of similar .arrangements for the technical 
training of their employees. In discussing the question of training 
industrial artisans, we have suggested thejadoption of an apprenticeship' 
system, and we think that a precisely similar system should apply to the 
more advanced class of students with which we are dealing. The regular" 
iions for the adtiiission of apprentices and for the working of the system 
generally should secure the admission of a proper proportion of Indian* 
and the fair and equal treatment of all classes in their course of trainings, • 
while upholding the authority of the workshops management to the fullest 
extent. The Indentures should be for a period of four or five years, and, 
as we have said already, the apprentices should be paid wages. Appren- '' 
tices of this class Bhould start work usually between 16 and 18 years of ' 
age. If they enter the workshops at too early an age, their physique will 
be insufficiently developed to stand the stress and their previous oppartu- 
nii ies for obtaining the necessary education will be nnduly restricted. . 

i An example of a scheme of this type, worked out by officers of the 
Eastilndjan Railway Company, will be found as Appendix "N." 

. .The italics are . ours. Most of. these recommendations are 
satisfactory. The only point to which exception may be taken .is , 
about, the line drawn between European .or .Anglo-Indian and * 
Indian apprentices on the so-called standard -of living. The, 
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iMfference is mainly in the way or manner of living and should 
not be emphasized. The only fair and equitable arrangement 
would be to treat apprentices of all creeds alike and to give them 
equal terms, equal facilities, and equal training. 

According to his custom of living, a European or Anglo-Indian 
apprentice can live comfortably in a boarding-house or hostel, 
which an Indian, sometimes cannot do if the boarding-house is 
kept on European system. The -proposal of the Commissioners 
allows fully what is needed or is at present allowed to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, but it does not concede what is necessary for 
the Indians. Their proposal to allow Indian apprentices "a 
stipend to cover board expenses based on the standard of living, 
of the middle classes," would leave the matter still in an unsatis- 
factory state. To place the matter on a satisfactory basis, equal 
fates of stipend and board allowance should, be. allowed without 
distinction of .race, creed or colour. If the matter be left to the 
discretion of Superintendents of workshops, who at. present are 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians pnly, they will continue to " assume 
too low a cost of living to meet the case of the educated middle 
class", as has been the case so far. - 

Appendix "N* to the Report of the Industrial Commission 
embodies the scheme of a proposed Technical school in connection 
with the E. I. Railway workshops at Jamalpur. It shows that at 
.present European and Anglo-Indian apprentices are engaged pn^a 
.five years' indenture, and Indian apprentices of two classes are 
also appointed, with stipends as under:— 

Europeans and Anglo-Indiana, Rs. 30 rising to Rs. 50 in 5> years. 
Indians 1st class ... '' ' ... Rs. 10 „ to Rs. 15 „ 

2nd class ... ... Rs. 4 „ to Rs. 9 fn 6 „. 

These, stipends- are absurdly low for Indians, and the proposed 
.scheme provides for the training of . 195 European and 56 Indian 
'apprentices. Considering the large number of the Indian popula- 
tion, the numbers of apprentices proposed are very dtspropoir- 
-^ionate. < The future stipends, for both races, are proposed at 
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Rs. 15 per month, but boarding allowance is proposed at Rs. 34 
per month for Europeans and at Rs. 15 for Indians. 

This is wrong again : the rates should be equal for both. 

" For Indian apprenticed a separate hostel would be provided 
but in other respects the boys would all work, together and no 
distinction would be made between Europeans and Indians." 
This is as it should, be. 

In connection with railway workshops or large engineering 
establishments, the Commissioners proposed the establishment of 
ten schools, each capable of dealing with about 200 apprentices. 
These schools would be located alongside suitable existing work- 
shops,, which would result in the following distribution :-one each 
in Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma and Assam, and two each in Bengal and Bombay (para. 
372, page 268). So far as these provinces are concerned', 
the proposal is in the right direction, but the requirements of 
other important provinces have been left out. Take, for 
instance, Ajmer-Merwara and Rajputana, Central Provinces, etc 
At Ajmer we have two very large railway workshops equipped 
with extensive machinery, where Locomotive Engines and 
rolling-stock are entirely constructed out of raw material'. These 
workshops should' certainly be utilised, as a technical school 
established' at Ajmer would serve not only this industrial 
Province but would also be extremely useful to- the subjects 
of the surrounding Indian States like Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikanen, 
tfdaipur, Iftdore, Gwalior, etc. These' States will, it is hoped, 
gladly join a scheme for the establishment of a technical school or 
■an Institution for higher technology: at Ajmer. 

The Commissioners noted that in the Engineering Colleges at 
Roorkee, Madras, Sibpur and Poona — 

" Increasing attention has in recent years been paid to the provision 
of. instruction in mechanical and electrical engineering, bat the measares 
adopted are inadequate and are ooneeived oa altogether narrow Ease ta 
meet the needs, present and prospective, of a rapidly expanding industrial 
system. Indian Civil Engineers have done' well: in-, the: Pnbiii! Works 
.Department and have established their claims to promotion to thehigheet 
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! 
ranks of the service ; but. in mechanical engineering, winch, outside the 

the railway workshops, is mainly carried on by private enterprise, we 

6nd that in. the absence of a proper system of training, thry have seldom 

attamded to positions of importanee or responsibility. In practically sll 

the Engineering workshops, which we have visited, we found the same 

state of affairs existing with regard to the superior staff as we had seen 

in the ease of Foremen. The former whether assistants or managers 

were] men who had been trained as mechanical engineers in Great Britain." 

(page ISO). 

,This state of affairs cannot be satisfactory and, the Commis- 
sioners stated that— < 

" The experience ef the war itf elf lias been respoiiribK for a new 
attitude en the part both of Government and of leading industrialists, 
[ They realise that it is necessary to create in India the manufactures that 
are indispensable fer industrial self- sufficiency and for national defence, 
and that it is no longer possible to rely on free importation of essential 
artieles in time of wat ••••». 

"Finally the attention of the educated public and in particular of the 
large industrial employers has been' drawn to the inconveniences and 
dangers that arise' iram the entire dependence of India on imported 
personnel for the* supervision of Engineering industries" (Page 122). 

We partienlarly draw attention to these observations of the 
Commission. Alt those who have a stake in India sho&ld notj 
even foe* day, allow these' conditions- to continue; Will the! 
Government be pleased to make a-public statement of the action; 
they have taken to carry out the recommendations of thetwo Com- 
missioDs, with regard to toe training of mechanics and mechanical 
Engineers in the Railway Workshops? To say the least the 
indifference of the Bureaucracy, in the past, towards the interests . 
of Indians; has kept this country so backwards ■ It is high- time 
now that immediate action should be taken in this matte*. ' 

The Commissioners 1 recommended the adoption of the:funda« 
mental priuciples drswn< np< by the Council of the* Institution of . 
Civil Engineers Ion the United Kingdom. They aw noted 
below >*j. •':':.'-• 

"'(1) That the average boy should leave school when- he is about, ll 
years of age ;. that much depends upon thadevelopment of individual ' 
beys, but the minimum age should be 16 and tlie maximum* 18 ^ean-.. 
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- (2> That the practical training should be divided into two parts and 
that the preliminary stage of practical training should consist in all cases 
of at least a year spent in mechanical engineering workshops. 

' (3) That during workshop training, boys should keep regular working 
hours and should be treated as ordinury apprentices, be subject to 
discipline and ba paid wages. , - . , , 

' (4V That nothing should be done in the form of evening study which 
would impose unnecessary strain upon the boy*. ■ •; 

' (5) That as a rule-, it is- preferable to proceed to a technical college on 
the completion of the introductory workshop course; but that, in-the case 
of boys intended to become mechanical engineers, it may be advantageous 
to complete the practical training before entering the college ; but in mch 
coses it. becomes imp irtant that simultaneous education during practical 
training should be secured. Otherwise, .the boys would lose seriously 
during four or five years' suspension of systematic study, and would be 
at a disadvantage on entering the college. 

(6) That for the average student, the period of college study should 
be at least three years. 

(7) That at least three to four years should be spent in practical train- 
ing .inclusive of the introductory workshop course pjeviou»ly mentioned." 

They noted that the age of students when they join an 
Engineering College in India is from two to three years higher 
than that recommended. Indian boys are at a disadvantage 
inasmuch as they have to spend several years in acquiring a 
knowledge of the English language. Until text books in the 
vernacular are provided, Indians should acquire sufficient know- 
ledge of English to understand technical books at the age of 16 or 
17 years. The matriculation standard with special coaching in 
mechanical terms and expressions should do. 

In order to compete with boys of other nations, Indians 
should .have the instruction in their mother tongue. This 
-emphasizes the need for national education in the vernacular and 
the production of necessary text books in the vernaculars of 
.India, for that is the only way by which Indians can keep pace 
. with the boys of other countries. Until this is done, they must 
bear the extra strain caused by the stndy of the English language, 
which alone gives them access to the higher -technical knowledge 
at present. '. • - - 
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The ' Commissioners recorded there was a Very- - decided - con- 
sensus of opinion among practical' men that**- 

" The ideal method of training Mechanical Engineers is to combine 
workshop practice and technical instruction aa closely as possible. To 
attain this end in India, the workshop has beeu imported into the college, 1 
but the results have not been altogether .satisfactory. The atmosphere uf 
the workshop cannot be obtained in the school, ntd the importance of this 
is so grant that we are convinced that mechanical engineers most be trained 
in the workshops, receiving supplementary class instruction in. technics) 
schools alongside, which shonld of course be-of' a- iiimm ajkmmattmtwtv 
than that which would be provided fop fimmen," (Para. 15e\ page 124}. ' 

We fully approve of these remarks' and recommendations. 
We need anch a school at every town or city where large workshop* 
are established. , These are at the following centres already ; — 



1. Lilloah (Calcutta) 

2. Jamalpur 

3. Kanchrapara ... 

4. Parel (Bombay)... 

5. Hubli ... 

6". . Perambur (Madras) 
7. Negapatam. ... 

8.- Lucknow • ...... 

SI. Gorakhpur ••■ ... 

10. Bareli 

11. Jhansi ... - ... 

12. Lahore .... ..,.. 

13. Ajmer. ... ... 

14. Jodhpur... •• ..... 

15. Ehargpur .... 

16. Secunderabad ..; : 

17. Bhavnagar • .... 

18. Pahartali, 

19. Insein i ■....> 



— | E. I. Railway. 



... .... '... E. B. Ry. 

B.B. &C.1. &G.I.P.Rys.' 

.... ... M. &S.M. Ry.' 

... '.„ M. ftS.M.Ry. 
... ... S, I. Railway.. 

... ■ ... 0.&R,:Ry; 

... B..&N. W. Ry. 

... ... R&K.Ry. 

G. I. P.Ry. 

... N.-W. Railway; 

R. M. Ry; 

J.B.Ry. 

.... ... B.N. Ry. 

..j ... N.GkS.Ry. 
.*..- ... B. G.Ry. 

A. B. Ryi 



'■■■•".<"■■ ...- • ...• ..; ■: Burma Ryi 

Smaller workshops are at many other places, some of which' 
may suit the purpose of training apprentices, 
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The recommendations of the Industrial Commission are 
summarised as follows at pages 276-77 of their Report :— 

"(34) Training for manipulative industries which include mechanical 
engineering should be given in the works themselves to which theoretical 
classes should be attached." 

> "(36) The training for mechanical engineering as an example of a 
manipulative industry is discussed above in detail." 

"(37) At the large engineering shops practical training should be given 
to artisan apprentices on an organised system, with teaching in shop hours 
and. the apprentices . should be paid wages, a part of wnich they might 
receive in the form of deferred pay on leaving." 

"(38) In the case of foremen, a system or apprenticeship, on conditions 
that shall attract middle-class Indian youths, is suggested with teaching 
in shop hours, of a more advanced type than in the case of artisan appren- 
tices; and providing for boys who would start at somewhat higher age. . , 

" (39) In. the oii8e of mechanical engineers also, the large engineering 
shops should be used as the practical training ground ; but a greater 
proportion of the time should be devoted to the theoretical teaching of a 
higher hind than is necessary for foremen. Those students who desire it, 
may, after completing their shop training, take oonrses in special subject* 
it an Engineering College." 

" (43; It is retoiinneiided that the engineering classes in the Vietoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, -.Bombay, should be adapted hi meet the 
requirements' of the Apprentices in .the railway and other Workshops 
in Bombay and that the courses in the technology should be supplemented 
by two years' practical work before the full diploma can be gained." 

In this connection I would draw attention also to the recom- 
mendations of the. PubUc . Services Commission of 1912 as con- 
tained in para. 32, pages 22-23 and jn paras, 5 and 9, page* 338V40 
of their .Report, V plume I. JThe (Jommissionejrs iu that Report 
also recorded tbeir. opinion jn emphatic terms that the conditions 
which necessitated the importing of officers for the superior 
grades of the Locq. and. Carriage and. Wagon Departments of 
Indian State Railways frqm England .".should .not be allowed 
indefinitely to continue" and that a determined and immediate 
effort should be made to provide better educational opportunities 
in India, so that if may become increasingly possible to recruit 
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in that country (I^dia) the ptaff needed to meet all normal 
requirements." " 

. The central workshops of the large, railways in India have 
already technical schools and drawing classes attached to then). 
All that seems necessary is— 

(i) To throw them open to Indians as most Qf them ore at 
present reserved for European or Anglo-Indian apprentices'; 

(ii) To widen and enlarge the courses of instruction so as to 
provide for the superior grades as well as for the subordinate 
apprentices of the technical branches of railway services - and 
industrial requirements generally. 

It is recognised that the cost of training apprentices other 
than those required, for rail way work should not be borne by 
railways. The Industrial Commission noted that " the precise 
allotment, between the Government and the Railways, of the extra 
'expenditure entailed, will require further consideration." 
(Page 120). 

It is hoped that the Government of India wjll be pleased, as 
'announced by H. E. the Viceroy, at the Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, in December 1918, to pass early orders adopting the 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission, with "iihe few 
modifications suggested herein, namely that the stipends and board 
allowances of apprentices should be fixed ' on a uniform scale 
without regard. to creed, caste or colour, and that "Indians may be 
admitted to the Railway Technical schools in due proportions. 
This will no doubt attract a large number of educated Indians 'who 
are at present driven to the clerical work or to join the legal of 
other professions, which are pver-crowded. I particularly draw tbus 
attention of educated Indians to this matter of vital Importance t$> 
.the country. It is hoped the authorities oE Ajraer-Merwara* and 
'the Ruling Princes of Rajpiitana will see that a suitable ItStiti}- 
tion of Technology is established at A jmer in connection' with 
the State Railway workshops there. 
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SECTION 8 : — Need for Reorganisation. 

The organisation of Departments on. the Indian Railways is 
as good as may be desired. Reforms are however necessary in 
the system of working in the offices and also on the line. 

These reforms are especially required to stop the duplication of 
work which is being done over and over again under the present 
system, and in some cases it has to be done in order to check 
errors made in the first instances. 

Duplication of work may arise in three ways, viz \ — 

» (1) Through successive grades of authority, when a 

question, before it can be decided, has to pass through 
several hands or offices having different grades of 
authority, so that the lower offices merely express, 
their opinion, while the highest decides ; 

(2) Within offices of the same status, if one and the same 

matter has to be dealt with by several authorities of equal 
grade ; for example, when-the same material like coal, 
rails, etc., are ordered by several managements, or 
locomotives and rolling-stock are constructed by several 
managements, etc; 

(3) Inside one and the same place of management, if the 
individual offices become so complicated that too many 
officials are required to settle one given matter, when 
Assistant officials, Chief Clerks, Referendaries, Heads of 
divisions, and Registry officials all have their say. 

The settlement of a business matter as a rule becomes the more 
and more complex and costly, the larger is the body which has to 
settle it. Let us just examine the procedure generally followed 
in railway offices in India. Letters are usually received by an 
Assistant or the Chief Clerk, who sends them to the. Registering 
Clerk, who abstracts the contents. Then it goes to the Sectional 
head, from him to the Reference Clerk, and from him back to the 
Head of the Section. Every one of them reads it but only the 
last one sits to work on it, he writes a note or prepares the 
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draft and sends the case to the Assistant, who reads it and initials 
the draft. In some cases he passes it on to the next senior officer, 
who also reads, signs and passes on to the Head of the Depart- 
ment. The last one gives the final approval and the draft is 
returned through the same channel to the Head of the Section-, 
who sends it to the Copyist for fair copy. The fair copy is 
checked by the Head of the Section and initialled and passed on 
to the Head of the Department, through- the same channel for 
signature and return. The case is finally sent to the Despatcher, 
who numbers the letter and despatches it to the, addressee, 
sending the case to the Issue Registering Clerk, who abstracts its 
contents in the Issue Register and sends the case to the Record- 
keeper. Office messengers carry the file, on the long, journeys 
they have to make in the administrative offices, until the matter 
is settled. 

This procedure causes serious delays in answering references. 
Simple matters wtich should be answered in a few minutes, take 
weeks and months. The procedure has- made' the officials 
utterly indifferent, they hardly seem to realize the importance 
of a prompt reply. In Europe one generally receives the reply 
within 6 or 24 hours of enquiry; in .no case are.ordinary 
references held over for routine work as in India. The present 
system is an evidence of the inefficiency of the Indian Adminstra- 
tion. Such a dilatory system will not survive in a hard competi- 
tion.- Promptitude, with accuracy goes largely towards efficiency,, 
and accuracy in trying moments depends upon a systematic 
training and practice, which also create the initiatory power — 
*re?rm Auedn as Birbal styled it. . 

In order to deal with minor and simple matters, there must 
be simple procedure, for it is just the minor transactions 
which are so numerous in a. busy railway system. If in these 
cases there, is duplication, the amount of work becomes over- 
whelming, and to' avoid thU it is 'desirable to entrust tile disposal 
of such matters to competent officials working iudependently -on 
their own authority as suggested hereinafter. -'■,'.- 
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Let us take the Secretariat system of Indian railways. Mr. 
Thomas Robertson described it in the following terms :-— 

44 51. There is an Assistant Secretary, an Under Secretary, 
and a Deputy Secretary for each section of the office, besides 
the Office Superintendent and clerks. Over all these are the 
Secretary and the Honourable Member in charge of the Public 
'Works Portfolio. All cases pass through the hands of, and are 
usually noted upon by, all the officers of the section to which 
they relate, and are often passed on to the Secretary and the 
Honourable Member through the other sections, not infrequently 
six and sometimes eight and ten officers noting in the Railway 
Department alone on cases. If the case requires the sanction 
. of the Finance Department, it is further noted upon in that 
T)epartment by two or more officers. If there is any difference of 
opinion between the Railway and the Finance Departments, it is 
again noted upon by both Departments. Finally it may require 
to be laid before His Excellency the Viceroy. When the orders 
which are to issue have been agreed upon, the draft goes through 
the same process, in many cases all the officers who previously 
caw the case requiring to see and approve the draft. The examina- 
tion of a question in this exhaustive manner, before passing 
orders on it, may prevent mistakes which it is very undesirable 
that the Supreme Government should make, but it should be 
-possible to arrive at the same results without this cumbersome 
machinery, which is apt to' impair the sense of responsibility, 
check progress, and delay business to an extent which would be 
fatal to any other commercial enterprise." 

When an accident occurs on a line, whether it is s serious or 
k minor occurrence of no consequence, it is reported by the 
nearest Station Master, the Driver and. the Guard of the taainj 
the Permanent-way Inspector, and tl^e Carriage Examiner. 
In- some cases the former make telegraphic reports, which are 
followed by fuller details by letter, addressed to the District 
Officer of each of the four Departments. The latter, send them 
on with supplementary particulars to the Heads of their own 
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Departments, who in turn pass the reports, either in original or 
by copies, on to the Agent. This procedure may have been 
necessary in the early periods of Indian railways, when the staff 
were not trained to report the occurrences accurately. Now they 
are well acquainted with the procedure, it is not necessary to 
require reports from twelve persons or offices. With well thought* 
out regulations, one report by letter ought to suffice, besides 
the telegraphic advice in serious cases. On some railways weekly 
returns of accidents are compiled by each of the Departments, 
for submission to the Agent, who compiles a quarterly Return for 
the Government. 

For want of a systematic training of Goods Clerks and 
Booking Clerks employed at stations, mistakes often occur in the 
charges made on Receipt Notes, Invoices, Way Bills, etc., neces- 
sitating the employment of a large staff of clerks in the Audit 
offices and in the Claims Section of the Traffic Superintendents' 
offices, and large correspondence follows with traders and others. 
If accurate charges be made in the first instances, there would be 
no need for the multiplication of this work, and the public would 
be saved all the trouble, annoyance, and avoidable expense 
incurred in connection with the thousands of claims for. under- 
charges and overcharges on account of railway freights. Most 
of this work can be avoided by a simplification of the Tariffs as 
suggested in Chapter VII. 

The multiplication of work involved in these and other similar 
cases, can be' avoided with a regular system of work and .a 
proper economic organisation o£ the service. Doing work twice ( 
thrice,, or four times over costs extra money; it delays and 
obstructs the transaction of business. The division of work 
among many offices and workers also injuriously affects, the 
quality of the work done. As the old proverb has it: too many 
cooks spoil the broth. 

Efficiency of the staff can be raised only by a systematic 
training for the different kinds, of railway work, which is peculiar 
by itself, but the bureaucrat, who likes to keep the work in his own 
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grasp, will not allow such training. To find a concrete case, we 
have oDly to refer to paras. 64538 and 64631 of the Evidence in 
Volume XIV of the Report of the Public Services Commission, 
where two of the European officials of the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment blocked an excellent proposal for the establishment of a 
Training College in India. 

For the training of men for the different branches of the 
.Railway Service, the establishment of the following Institutions 
is very necessary : — 

,1. A Railway School at each railway centre for the training 
of clerks for offices and men employed at stations, vi z — 

Station, Masters and Guards, 

Goods Clerks, 

Coaching Clerks, 

Signallers, 

Others. 
% A Technical School and Drawing class attached to Central' 
Workshops of Loco, and C. &. W. Departments for the training 
of Drivers, Firemen, mechanics and subordinates of the Locomo- . 
tive, C. & W., and Engineering Departments, as recommended in 
paras. 149, 152, and 372, and items 37—38, page 277 of the 
Report of the Indian Industrial Commission 1916-18. 

3. A Central College for the training of officers for the 
superior grades of the Traffic, Accounts and Stores Departments. 

4. A central Institute of Technology for Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers, attached to Railway Workshops, with 
arrangements for the theoretical teaching of a higher kind than that 
for mechanics and foremen, vide para. 158 and clause (39), page 
277 of the Report of the Industrial Commission. 

As regards the proposed College for the superior grades of 
Accounts, Traffic and Stores Departments, it is necessary to state 
that the practical training at present given to the probationers in 
the actual work they will be required to supervise and direct, is 
no doubt very useful, but, if they go through a course of lectures 
on Indian Economics and Finance, Transportation and Rate-making, 
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Commercial Law and Book-keeping, Railway Statistics, etc., they 
irill acquire a solid knowledge of the principles on which the- 
nrork is based ahd carried out. A thorough knowledge of these- 
>road features is very necessary, in order to attain the efficiency 
we have in- view. See entries 2Tos. 64,446 and 64,562 in. 
Vol. XIV of Eeport of the Public Services" Commission l916i. 
[t is on these grounds that the London School of Economics has- 
>een established and is largely attended by Railwaymen in 
England. Japan, a small country, has a Central Institute and five 
District Institutes for the training of railtvay servants. With 
;he large Bystem of railways in India, Railway Schools and 
Colleges as described above are absolutely necessary. 

Koniglische Verkehrs und Beaumuseum (The Royal Traffic 
and Transportation Museum) in Berlin, Germany, is an ideal 
Institution for Traffic officers and Mechanical Engineers. 

The system of work at present in vogue in railway offices in 
India requires radical changes. No improvement is possible 
without first class office men, who should Se thoroughly trained for 
the work and could be relied upon. Few but all able and well 
paid (not over-paid) officials that must be the principle in 
organizing the staff. For the economical working of a Head Office 
Df a Railway, like that of the Agent or the Traffic Manager, 
three or at most-four grades of officials should suffice. 

The out-door work should be looked after by the Heads of 
Departments and the District officers. The former should also deal 
with certain cases of importance and principle. The powers of 
the District officers should be defined, beyond which they must 
refer to the Head Office. 

The routine work under the rules) regulations and precedents 
may be left to the officials, at the Central Office of the respective 
Departments. Where necessary these officials may be allowed to 
go out on the line and settle the matter personally, to save 
correspondence. The working regulations should regulate the 
written correspondence. The official dealing with a matter should 
write out the fair copy himself,, In the Bavarian Ministry only 
33 per cent, of all communications were copied; at the Directorates 
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and the Central Offices, this proportion was much smaller, while 
the Inspectorates bad no staff of clerks. 

The labour spent on Daily Registers of Inward and Outward 
Letters is a mere waste. • This work should be done away with, 
and a register of cases only should be kept, each case being serially 
numbered and distinguished by mnemonic principles. Thus for 
instance T.= Traffic, and W,= Working, T. W.= Traffic 
Working, etc. And each letter attached to the case should be 
serially numbered or paged as may be convenient. 

The clerks relieved of the registering work may be employed 
pn other useful work. 

Another saving of labour may be effected by discontinuing 
the system of writing office notes and drafts. The official in 
charge of the Section should write out the fair letter himself, 
keeping an accurate note of the reply on the office file, or may 
use, where possible, printed forms of typical replies. 

Thus the system of case registry on the one hand, and of not 
writing office notes and drafts but writing the fair copy at once, 
makes it possible to combine the functions of Assistant, Registrar, 
Copyist and Record-keeper in one and the same person. Where 
under the present system three or four employees are necessary, 
.only one" will be required under the system herein proposed- 

Well thought-out rules and regulations should be laid down 
for dealing with various kinds of questions, and the subjects to 
be dealt with by each Section of office should be carefully classified. 
The work of each Section may be divided in three grades accord- 
ing to the grades of the officials employed. Each of the officials 
should be vested with competence to deal independently with 
matters entrusted to his grade, without reference to the higher 
officials. 

Certain questions may concern more than, one section. Such 
matters should be disposed of by personal consultation between 
those concerned. No written notes should be exchanged in the 
same office or building or in the same station. The exchange of 
written notes in such cases should be prohibited. Where 
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necessary each official should be provided with a telephone to, 
settle such matters by personal conversation. In"a section, where; 
work may be too much for one man, a sub-division of such work 
may be made between two or more officials, but each of them; 
should work independently, in some cases in consultation with, 
each other. 

The powers of officials of the varying grades should be clearly 
defined, so that each of them may act independently in matters 
falling within hk powers. One of the most difficult and 
responsible duties of the organizer, when adjusting powers of 
the different posts, is to fix the proper mean between centralization 
- and decentralization in the ease of lower posts, between giving 
them a free hand and, on the other hand, strictly controlling their 
work and economy by the higher posts. A higher official, as he 
has a more general view, is in a better position to supervise, the 
economy of the whole undertaking and the proper .working of its 
different parts. But that very reason tends to make him over- 
estimate the importance of his work and to look after the loweff 
offices too much. Even the best division of powers is not always 
able to prevent this; it is, therefore, necessary to have a careful 
supervision of the whole administration and last, but not least, 
a corresponding distribution of the staff. This forms a very 
simple but effective means for the proper observance of the 
different fields of competency. . It is only necessary to have as 
■mall a staff as possible in the higher posts; then those officials 
will.'of themselves, refrain from interfering with the, competencies 
of the lower posts more than is absolutely necessary. 

Although the head of an office is responsible for tjhe duties 
which it carries out, yet individual officials working under him 
should be given extensive powers to sign papers on their own 
authority, Only important documents need be signed by the head 
himself. 

To keep down records all papers of a temporary nature should 
be kept separate from important ones, and destroyed or put away 
periodically, while; papers containing rulings or important 
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This will greatly 



documents alone should be on permanent files 
facilitate work. 

According to' the" reorganisation introduced on the Bavarian 
railways in 1907, only three grades' of officials were employed 
in the administrative offices. Their salaries compared as follows 
with the previous period 1905 : — 



1905. 


i»or. 


700 at 8,200 Marks per annum ... 
6,000 at 2,300 „ „ 
3,000 at 1,400 „ „ 


Marks, 
3,640,000 

13,800,000 

4,200,000 


400 at 6,000 Marks. 
3,000 at 8,400 „ 
4,400 it 2,400 „ 


Marks. 
2,400,000 

10,200,000 

10,560,000 


9.700 at 2,230 Marka )„ . , 
= *lll-10f| Tota1, 


21,640,000 
= £1,082,000 


7,800 at 2,070 
= £148-10« 


23,260,000 
= £1,163,000 



■The average receipts from goods traffic per ton mile on the 
Bavarian Railways were 0-71<2. about 9 pies. The number of Offi- 
cials employed in the administrative offices in 1910 per 100,000 
Marks of gross receipts was 1-16, at a cost of 3,986 Marks, A Mark 
was equal to a shilling or 12 annas in that year. 

The organisation of staff must be carefully regulated by 
fixing suitable rates between the numbers of posts for promotion 
which are available for the staff in the different branches, and by 
regulating the admission accordingly. In determining the rates, 
the tables of mortality and of activity should be used. If, for in- 
stance, the higher official is to attain the position of the head of a 
District office, 8 to 10 years after entering the service, then the 
number of officials in the beginners' posts must be only a little 
more than one-third of the number of higher posts. If more than 
this number of subordinates are required, it is necessary to take 
officials from the next lower grade. 

On the actual number of posts, the necessary percentage 
should be . added for leave admissible under the rules, and the 
annual recruitment .based on observed rate of decrement over a 
period of 50 years or less, according to the actuarial data avail- 
able. The .percentage for different services in India varied from 
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3-82 to 502.* In so far as a service is- large enough and old 
enough to have a reliable rate of decrement, it is important that 
this should be followed, in fixing the annual rate of recruitment. 

SECTION 9.— Inequalities and. their cure. 

In section 6, we have already shown the disadvantages from 
which Indians suffer in the matter of employment on the Indian 
railways. The treatment of Indian passengers and Indian' public 
is hardly any better. The Waiting Halls, used exclusively by 
3rd class Indians, are far from comfortable ', while on some 
railways 1st & 2nd class Waiting Booms were provided on racial 
distinctions. Some railways reserved a 3rd class compartment 
for Europeans, in which sometimes a single person travelled alone, 
while compartments accupied by Indians were crowded. 

Indians felt these discriminations, which are unjust and 
especially so, as they are made with Indian money. The discri- 
minations are made on every occasion: in the restrictions 
made in 1919 in the bookings by passenger trains, on account 
of the war, articles of European requirements, such as Oilman- 
stores, whiskies, wines, beer, fish, butter were allowed; while 
articles of Indian consumption, like gfti, grain, sugar, were 
disallowed. 

In March 1918, the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Bishnu Dutt Shukul 
asked in the Viceregal Council, f 

(a) "Is it a fact that there is a difference in the scale of 
salaries of Indian and European Station Masters who are working 
in Mesopotamia as hereunder : — 

1st grade. 2nd grade. 3rd grade. 4th grade. 
Indians. Rs. 135 .99 99 99 

Europeans. „ 400 37ff 348 324 

( b) If so, will Government arrange to remove this inequality 
of treatment?" 

The Hon'ble Sir Robert Gillan replied.— 

* Para. 63, page H of Vol. I oJ Report of U» Public Service. Coin- 
mission 1916. 
. t Fags 138 of the Gazotte of India Part VI, March 9th 1918. 
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" The pay of Indian Station Masters serving with the Military 
Railway Administration in Mesopotamia is now Rs. 150; they were 
recruited for employment at small stations and were taken from 
the lower grades in India for this purpose. The European 
Station Masters, who are paid Rs. 348 to Rs. 400, were recruited 
for employment at large and important stations. As the duties 
are not comparable, there is no inequality of treatment." 

The wording of this answer is capable of various constructions, 
but one cannot help asking why Indians were not recruited for 
employment at large and important stations ? It is not that they 
are incapable of holding charge of such stations, but it was a 
racial discrimination pure and simple, as is evident from the 
ruling of the Open Line Code already quoted at page 163. 

For abilities of Indians in thS matter of managing large 
railway stations, we would mention the case of the Sabarmati 
Junction of the Rajputana-Malwa and the B. B. & C. I. Rys. On 
opening of the line through to Bombay from 188 1, the working 
pf that Junction was in charge of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, who 
employed an Assistant Traffic Superintendent in charge of the 
Junction. At that time Sabarmati was the largest tranship 
station in India and in the world, where as many as twenty-four 
train-loads of goods used to be transhipped from the Metre- 
gauge to the Broad-gauge, every 24 hours during the busy 
season in April, May and June. The working of the Tranship 
yard completely failed under the European Superintendent and. 
the Sabarmati yard was blocked, when the B. B. & C. I. Ry. 
Company was obliged to make over the working of the Tranship 
station to the State Railway Administration in 1882 or 1883. 
Pandit Mulk Raj, Chief Goods Clerk of Ajmer Station, was 
selected for that most difficult post. Pandit Mulk Raj managed 
the tranship-yard so well that he was decorated with the 
title of Rai Saheb for his exceptional ability in expeditiously 
conducting the tranship-work under trying conditions. Most of 
the work on Indian railways is executed by Indians but owing 
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to the colour-bar Indians have been kept dow,n In the lower- 
grades. Although Indians do most of the work, the credit goes 
to the few Europeans who fill the top-places in the Service. It 
is this injustice which is keenly felt by every one of the Indiana 
employed on the railways in India. If Eai Saheb Mulk Raj were 
an Englishman, he wuldhave been at once promoted to the Superior, 
grades and might have eventually risen to the highest post on the 
Railway, but as an Indian he was pacified with the mere decora- 
tion of a Rai Saheb and kept for the whole of his life to the post 
of the Station Master at Sabarmati. In America, even in England, 
the top-places on the railways are often' held by men, who shine 
out in the lower ranks, but there are thousands of Indians, 
who daily render highly meritorious services on the Indian 
Railways and other branches of Government Administration ; 
hardly one of them ever receives due recognition, none has so 
far risen to the top-posts on the Railways. They are not even 
encouraged to aspire for such offices. Their spirit was killed ; 
but thanks to the national consciousness aroused during the events 
of the late European War. Indians now realize that they have 
equal rights and privileges along with people of .other nations. 

We have written these lines reluctantly, but it is far from 
our desire to cast reflections against any community. We know 
that among the Englishmen there are many who dislike these 
descriminations and would stop them if they could; but it is 
the system of administration which has created these objectionable 
features, and by showing these discriminations we desire to bring 
about the necessary reform. It is the duty of all lovers of justice 
and fair-play to combine and have the injustices removed from 
wherever they may be found to exist. We trust the Constitu-. 
tional Reforms which have been inaugurated in India from 1921, 
Will effectually remove all racial discriminations. We look 
forward to the day when Indians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians an4 
all others residing in India will meet and embrace each other as 
fellow-beings and citizens of the Common— wealth,. 

In the Budget debate fa the Legislative Assembly on the 
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16th March 1921, Sir George Barnes said that the inequality o£ 
treatment between Indian and European passengers was mainly 
done by Indian Station Masters, and .not by European, Station 
Masters. In view of the facts given here, we trust the Hon'ble 
Member for Commerce and Industry will modify his view and 
have the discriminations removed from all rules and regulations 
now in force, and see that equality is practiced by Englishmen. 

Labour organisation : — The League of Nations realize that 
"Conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and 
privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled." 

Moved by sentiments of justice and humanity, as well as by 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, the High Con- 
tracting Parties have laid down an organisation of Labour in 
Part XIII of the Versailles Covenant, and we give here main 
points of that organisation. 
■ The permanent organisation consists of — 

(1) a General Conference of Representatives of the mem- 
bers, and 

(2) An International Labour Office (Art 388). 

The meetings of (1) are to be held at least once in every year. 
Each nation can send 4 delegates, viz : — two representatives of 
Government, one of employers and one of employees. Each dele- 
gate may have two Advisers for each item on the agenda. The 
members have undertaken to nominate non-Government Delegates 
and Advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organisation 
(Art 389). 

If one of the members fails to nominate one of the non-Govern- 
ment Delegates, the other non-Government Delegate shall be 
allowed to sit and speak but not to vote (390). 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
be constituted of — • 

12 pereons representing the Governments, 
6 „ elected by Delegates of employers, 
6 „ „ „ „ of workers. 
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One of these shall be elected as Chairman. The period of member- 
ship will be three years (393). 

The Governing Body shall appoint a Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office (394). 

Each of die members (nations) will pay the travelling and 
subsistence expenses of its Delegates and their Advisers and of its 
Representatives attending the meetings of the Conference or the 
Governing Body. All other expenses of the International Labour 
Office and of the meetings shall be paid by the League of Nations 
out of its general funds (399). 

The High Contracting Parties, recognising that the well-being 
physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of 
Bupreme international importance, have framed, in order to further 
this great end, the permanent machinery and associated it with 
that of the League of Nations. Among the methods and princi- 
ples for regulating labour conditions, which all industrial commu- 
nities should endeavour to apply, the following seemed to the 
High Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent impor- 
tance :— ■ 

First The guiding principle that labour should not be regard- 
ed merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

Second. — The right of association for all lawful purposes by 
the employed as well as by the employers. , ' . - - 

Third. — The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in 
their time and country. 

Fourth.— The adoption of an eight hours day or a forty- 
eight hours week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not 
already been attained. 

Fifth — The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 24 hours, 
which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sixth.— The abolition of child labour and the imposition of 
such limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit 
the continuation of their' education and assure their proper 
physical development. 
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Seventh; — The principle that men and women should receive 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 

Eighth.— The standard set by law in each country with 
respect to the conditions of labour should have due regard to 
the equitable economic treatment of. all workers lawfully resident 
therein. 

Ninth- — Each State should make provision for a system, of 
inspection in which women should take part, in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and principles are 
either complete or final, the High Contracting Parties were oi 
opinion that they were well-fitted to guide the policy of the 
League of Nations ; and that, if adopted by the industrial 
communities who are members of the League, and safe-guarded 
in practice by an adequate system of such inspection, they would 
confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world 
(article 427). 

Under the foregoing article the right of association for all law- 
ful purposes by the employed as well as by the employer has been 
conceded. A proper organisation of the Railwaymen in India is 
absolutely necessary. For want of an organisation of Labour, 
the Franchise Committee had to. provide by nomination for the 
representation of Labour in the Legislative Councils of Bombay, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam. If the workers had their 
organisation, it would have been included as a constituency 
among the electorates. The absence of labour representation was 
noticed in the Joint Committee of Parliament who, in para. 7 (a) 
of their Report, desired that an attempt should be made to secure 
better representation of urban wage-earning class. ( Vide speeches 
of Mr. Adamson and Sir J. D, Rees in the House of Common* 
on the 5th December 1919 when the Government of India Act 
was being enacted.) 

. TJie Parliament desires the workers to have a regular organis- 
ation. It remains only for the men to bring about. the organi- 
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sation, so that they may secure direct representation in the' new 
Councils, and be able to secure their dues by joint action. As 
they oviy desire equal justice and equal opportunities to. all 
Railwaymen alike, it is hoped that all those who love justice wiH 
join this organisation. . i 

The European officials oi Indian Bail ways are however, opposed 
, to the men forming their Unions. In an informal address which 
Sir Thomas Holland made to the Indian Railway Conference 
Association in October 1920, he advised the Railway Administra- 
tions to take every possible step to remove the suspicion that 
individuals would be victimized if they took part in representing 
their grievances or in movements that might lead to' a strike. 
There is a good deal of fear among the railwaymen in this 
matter, and the higher officials only discourage the men from 
forming their Unions. Some of the. Railways have organised 
Works Committees, composed of representatives of the supervising 
staff and of the different classes of workers, as suggested by the 
Whitley Commission in England. We doubt these Committees 
will serve the purpose of independent Unions of railwaymen. ' 

The problem of the world is rather difficult. The Capitalists 
want the lion's share for themselves. Labour wants better wages 
and shorter hours of work; while the public want reduced prices 
and cheap living. How are all these conflictory wants to be 
met? It is difficult to satisfy all, unless some new methods are 
adopted. The prevailing methods .have shown their hollowness. 
The materialistic culture has failed. There, is no hope of real 
relief from materialistic lines. To solve this great problem, we 
must seek the aid of the Eastern Bages. We must build our future 
plans on the bed-rock of spiritual truths — -truths of equality and 
fraternity. We must realize the principle of Universal Brother- 
hood, not only in name but in actual practice.' We should treat 
our fellow-workers exactly as we treat ourselves. 

Most of the troubles are due to capitalism. If we cannot 
altogether stop it, if we cannot fully adopt the Mohammedan law 
of treating interest on capital as unlawful, we should at least stop 
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for the future those practices which lead to accumulation of wcaltl 
with classes and poverty of the masses. 

In all seriousness, I ask the higher officials of India, whethei 
they .actually need their monthly salaries in four figures, whik 
the vast majority of the people live upon, monthly incomes in 
single figures only. Where do the disproportionately high salaries 
come from? Only out of the shares due to rest of the people, 
who must be getting so much less than their due. This is a 
wrong which reasonable people will admit. Indian sages have 
refused to take any thing beyond their bare needs. 

Why should this wrong be continued ? , It is not for the ulti- 
mate good of the nation, nor even for the real good of indivi- 
duals, who, forgetful of the essentials' of life, go on amassing 
wealth. For their own requirements, they do not need it. The 
greater portion of it they, spend on luxuries, the rest they keep in 
Bank or in securities, which do not go with them after death. The 
wealth remains behind and goes to their sons or other relations, 
who seldom thrive or prosper with it, for unearned wealth has 
generally demoralizing effects. The Jaw of Karma has its effects 
and our Conscience — Chittragupta — the Instanteous Photographer 
of our mental thoughts, never spares us. 

After all material-wealth does not much help man. It does 
not give true happiness. It does not satisfy the cravings of 
the heart. The more one gets, the more one's desires increase, 
inflame and multiply. One seldom gets peace or contentment 
from worldly possessions. 

They are temporary, meant only to satisfy certain wants 
of the physical body* Beyond that, they serve no useful purpose. 
The habit of accumulating them or longing for them is a vanity. 
Those desirous of helping the world in the solution of the great 
problem now facing every nation, should check this vanity and 
adopt moderate- means of life, based upon justice, humanity 
and fraternity. 

Justice requires that workers should receive better treatment, 
aad those who have more than they require for their needs, 
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should use such surpluses for the benefit of their 1 helpless "neigh- 
bours. Capitalists and those ire authority should curtail their 
takings— direct or indirect. In Section 6 of this Chapter, we have 
already shown the high proportion of salaries drawn by the higher > 
officials of Indian railways. That is very unfair and should not 
be allowed to continue. 

I do not grudge to allow the capitalists a reasonable return on 
their capital, though a critical time may require, a 'sacrifice of even 
sneh return in the interests of the nation. Examples of such 
sacrifices are not wanting in the social life of India. But the 
time for such an adjustment has not yet come; it may come if 
necessary remedies are not applied in time.- 

But the great mischief lies in the unduly large proportion of 
the national income; which men in power allot to themselves and 
to their colleagues. If they witl not give up this high-handed- 
ness, the break-down of the whole machinery is inevitable. 

The national demand for towering prices of every day 
requirements must be met. It can be met by three ways : one 
by adopting economic appliances; secondly by reducing unneces- 
sary expenses (including high salaries) which add to- the coBts of 
outturn ; and thirdly by giving up vicious luxuries arid adopting 
wholesome simple life. 

- If the people in authority would not help in adopting such 
remedies, the conflict between those that have and those that have 
not may crop up. Justice demands that the former should yield 
and evince love for ■ humanity, for fellow-feeling and for self- 
preservation, for they cannot prosper for ever without the 
prosperity of their co-workera and fellow-beings. The sacrifice is 
necessary for their own good. 

I would conclude this by repeating the following advice I 
gave in my Presidential Address to All-India Railwaymen assembl- 
ed at their First Conference at Bombay on 4th February 1921: — 

" In drawing your attention to some of the defects- and dis- 
advantages from which subordinate employees of Indian Railways 
at present suffer, I advise you- to make your representations 
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in a reasonable spirit and to do your best to maintain harmonious 
relations with those under whom you are placed. I see no wrong 
in representing your wrongs. The wrongs must be righted and 
1 trust the Railway Authorities will also be reasonable to give 
due consideration to the grievances of their subordinates and 
place the service on just and considerate grounds and have a 
sound organisation to have a staff of trained men for the various 
classes of duties required of Eailwaymen. Such an arrangement 
I cannot but think will be satisfactory to all concerned — satis- 
factory to the men entrusted with the working of the railways, 
and satisfactory to the public and trade of the country for whom 
the railways are established. I would advise you to always be 
respectful to the authorities and settle your disputes amicably, as 
far as possible by negotiation and arbitration, without resorting 
to direct action. I would advise you, gentlemen, to fully 
appreciate all good points of the service. Mind, the railways 
are yours, you have a Sacred Trust in your hands and you must 
discharge that Trust in a Sacred manner. The country pays for 
the railway service and expects the service to be rendered in a 
satisfactory manner, without undue burden upon the people and 
without your being unreasonable to those, whom Providence has 
placed under or above you. To the higher officials I would say: • 
Be reasonable in fixing your own emoluments and privileges, 
Bhow the magnanimity of your heart by self-sacrifice and content- 
ment by glory of the high of&ce which Heaven has given you ; 
curtail your personal wants and do justice to your subordinates." 



Chapter III— Old Guaranteed Railways. 

SECTION 1.— Introduction of railway in India, and 
Contracts of Railway Companies. 

Early in 1845 a formally drawn-up prospectus for a company 
was put before the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
which proposed to raise a capital of one million sterling, for the, 
construction of an experimental railway, starting from Calcutta, 
and extending for 140 miles towards Allahabad. The Company 
asked at the outset for a guarantee on its outlay of 3 per cent ; 
but were willing, if this was considered objectionable, to be 
content with a bonus of 30,000J per annum, in order to encourage 
the introduction of railways into India, but with the proviso that, 
this bonus should be withdrawn when the net profits of the rail- 
way-exceeded 3 per cent, on the capital of one million.* 

. The Court :of Directors decided to send out to India a railway 
engineer of experience who, after due enquiry, would suggest 
some scheme of moderate length as a first experiment. Mr. Simms 
was the gentleman who was sent out from England,, and he 
arrived in India in September 1845. He drew up a memorandum, 
dated 6th February 1846, in which he made the following sug- 
gestions as to. the terms . which should be offered to, English 
Capitalists. As to the assistance to be given by Government, he 
proposed that a lease should be given to a company affording it 
power to construct, maintain, and hold certain lines for a term of 
years, that land should be given by Government free of cost for 
permanent works ; that no tax should be imposed on the railway 
as it proceeds ; and that a company should have complete control 
over its servants. On the other hand, the Company should make 
the necessary surveys and plans and submit them for approval, 
should construct the lines in accordance with an approved 
specification, and maintain all works in perfect repair, until the 

•Railway Policy in India by H. Bell, 1894. page 2, 
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expiration of the lease, when they should be handed over to 
Government without payment- No deviation from a sanctioned 
plan was to be made without further sanction of Government and 
the inspecting officer was to have power to condemn, stop, or 
order the construction of any work. If any company failed in 
the its engagements, the Government was to have power to take 
the whole property into its hands, and do with it as it thought 
fit. Further, he proposed that on the completion of any line, 
every working regulation, rule, or ^ye-law, the tariff for rates and 
fares for goods or passengers, the number of trains per diem, and 
times of starting of same should be approved, in short, every 
detail was to be submitted for the acceptance of the Government, 
and no line was to be opened for traffic until all proposed rules 
had been sanctioned. Moreover, every railway was to carry 
mails, troops, and military stores at Teduced rates. The failure 
to run one train a day from end to end' of a line was to be held 
to be evidence that the railway had ceased to be employed as 
such. All Indian railways were to be constructed on one 
specification, worked on one system, and supplied with stock of 
one uniform pattern; while every company was to keep its 
accounts in approved forms, and the Government to have power 
to call for any returns, financial or statistical, that might be 
thought necessary. Mr. Simms suggested that the Government 
might in addition, think it advisable to guarantee a small per- 
centage upon the actual cost of the works, which guarantee should 
not operate until the railway was opened for traffic, and should 
cease if a line was not worked regularly or satisfactorily. In 
dealing with the suggestions made by Mr. Simms, the Govern- 
ment of India, then under Lord Hardinge, considered that the 
proposal to give land free of cost was right and proper, but that 
the power of government becoming eventually the proprietor of 
railways in- India should be reserved on certain conditions at 
the expiration of a certain period. The grant of a guarantee of 
interest was considered impolitic.* 

* Railway Policy in India by H. Bell, pagas 5—7. 
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The Government! of India in July 1846 recommended a grant 
of one million sterling, or an annual contribution of 5 lacs of 
rupees to a. railway completed between Calcutta and Delhi. The 
Court of Directors dissented from the Government of India oa 
the subject of guarantee, which they held to be essential to the 
formation of the company, and recommended 4 per cent, on all 
sums paid into the treasury, on the condition that all profit* 
should . be divided Jbetween the Government and the Railway 
company. In December 1846 the Board of Control communi- 
cated its views to the Court of. Directors,, They accepted the 
proposal for constructing , railways by means of companies* 
modified the terms for ultimate purchase, and objected strongly 
and jentirely to the idea of a a guarantee or at least . until . the 
Directors of the East India Company were fully satisfied that 
the money could not be raised without it, and then only for a 
period of 15 years. These terms, were not acceptable, to the 
promoters, but the Board of. Control, would not yield and a 
long period of delay. intervened,. during. which the. Chambers p£ 
Commerce of Manchester and Glasgow represented the need foe 
encouraging the carrying out of railways in India, urging that a 
guarantee of a minimum rate of interest should be granted in thei 
same way as had been given to companies for the construction of' 
railways in various colonies of the Empire. After further 
discussion and a further representation in June 1847 from the 
Court of Directors, the Board of Control reluctantly . consented^ 
in view of the then condition of the, money market, J to raising 
the rate of guaranteed interest from 4 to 5 per cent., and for a 
period of 25 years, t These terms were accepted by the Directors 
of the East Indian Railway with a grateful sense of the' liberal 
manner in which they had been treated by the East India Comp*> 
any.$ - 

' ■ ' — — , , n ■ r*^~ . ■'' i l l). 

{ This point is nut supported by opinions of experts recorded in. 
Section 3 of this Chapter, 

t Railway Policy in India by H. Bell, pages 8 to 10, 

| Pages 4-5 of History of the E. I. Railway by 0. Huddleston, C.I E.. 
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Sir William Wilson Hurter has described Lord Dalhousie as the 
father alike' of the Railway and of the Telegraph in India ' i 

As President of the Board of Trade in England, Lord Dal- 
housie found himself face to face with the railway mania in that 
country in 1845-46. He laid before the Prime Minister a scheme 
for treating the new system of communication in England as a 
national concern and for bringing it under a more direct and 
effective contract by the State. Lord Dalhousie's admirers claim 
for him that if his proposals had been accepted, England would 
have been spared the wide-spread ruin of the railway panic, which 
soon afterwards resulted from leaving the railway development ,to 
private competition. 2 

Lord Dalhousie's scheme- remained a proposal only, until it 
fell to his lot to carry it out himself in India, where he came 
out as Governor-General in January 1848. 

In July 1850 Lord Dalhousie wrote an important minute 
relating to the Experimental railway from Calcutta towards 
Allahabad. The concluding paras, of that Minute are quoted 
below : — 

" 43. I have entered on the questions connected with the commence- 
ment of the experimental railway in Bengal at some length because, 
although it is but a small beginning, and a doubtful one as yet. 1 never- 
theless entertain a hope that in the years to come this great wetrnmeut. 
of improvement may be extended over all the laud, bringing with it the 
rich and numerous benefits it is calculated to products. .Looking far 
before us to this possibility, I am anxious that the Government of India 
should early take warning from the errors which we have all euiuuiitted 
at home in legislating for the regulation of railway works, and that so it 
should profit Oy the experience which others have dearly brought. 

44. I heartily trust that the East India Coinpany and the Govern- 
ment of India may lmld by the principle on which they have acted in 
the present case. I trust they will ever avoid the error of viewing railways 
merely as private undertakings, and will regard them as a national works, 
over which the Government may justly exercise end is called upon to 

1 Page 190 of "The Marquess of Dalhousie'' in Rulers of India Series, 

1895. 
* Page 27 of Ihid. 
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exercise, a stringent and salutary control; This control should not be an 
arbitrary right of interference, but a regulated -authority, defined and 
declared by law, which is not to be needlessly or yexatiouely exacted, bnt 
which in my humble judgment is necessary at once for the interests of the 
'State and for the protection of the public"* . 

In his Minute of 1853, Lord Dalnousie recommended that in 
the first instance, a system of trunk lines should be formed, 
connecting the interior of each Presidency with its principal port 
and the several Presidencies with each other. _ The .trunk lines 
proposed were : — > 

A line from Calcutta to Lahore j •■' 

A line from Bombay to some point in Hindustan, or 
alternatively a ljne by the Narbada Valley to meet at 
some point the line from Calcutta to Lahore ; 
A line uniting Bombay and Madras; and a line from 
• Madras to the Malabar coast. 

The Court of Directors accepted the general plan proposed, f 
.'The objects which in 1853 Lord Dalhousie had in view for 
the introduction of the railways in India may be noted as 
underJr-T- 

(1) To immensely increase the striking power of his military 
forces at every point of the Indian Empire, 

(2) To bring British capital and enterprise to India. 

(3) To secure commercial and social advantages to India which 
were "beyond all present calculation," especially mentioning the 
following:— ' , . . < 

(a) To carry away the produce which great tracts in 

India were teeming wifh but could not dispose .of ; 
-.....(&) To increase the production of cotton which England 

was calling aloud for its Mills; - 
(c) To spread articles of European produce "in the most 

distant markets of India" and " beyond pur present 

frontier"; 

* Paga 12 of "Railway Policy in India" by Horaea Ball 1894. 

t Imperial Gasetteer of India Vol. HI page 366, 1907. 

{ Dailunuie, Rulers of India Series by Sir W. W. Hunter pages 183S*. 
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(d) To bring into the ports produce from the interior for 
ships which from every part of the world crowd 
our ports in search of produce. 
How far these objects were for the benefit of India and for 
.England and other countries of the world, may be gauged from 
the actual results that have followed, see Section 8 of Chapter I. 
The following companies were constituted under Parliament- 
ary Acts; the years in which their formal contracts were 
originally executed are given below : — 

1. The East Indian Railway Company ... ... 1849 

2. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company ... 1849 

3. The Madras Railway Company 1852 

4. The B. B. & C. L Railway Company 1855 

5. The Scinde, Punjab & Delhi Railway Company ... • 1858 

6. The Eastern Bengal Railway Company 1858 

7. The Great Southern of India Railway Company ... 1858 

8. The Calcutta & South Eastern Railway Company. 1859 

9. The Indian Branch (Subsequently Oudh and 

Rohilkhand) Railway Company ... 1867 

10. The Carnatic Railway Company (amalgamated 

with No. 7 on 1st July 1874) ... ... 187.0 

The Companies were formed to construct and work railways 
in the various parts of India. 

Shortly after the East Indian Railway - Company, another 
Company, known as the Great Western of Bengal Railway, was 
formed for' the purpose of constructing a line from Calcutta to 
Rajmahal, to be carried over a portion of the projected main 
line- of the E. I. Railway, and entering into competition with the 
branch to Rajmahal contemplated by the E. I. Railway. It was 
considered expedient to- amalgamate the interests of the two 
Companies,* and this was done on terms which we have not been 
able to trace. 

* Page 5 of the History of th» E. L Railw ay by C. Huddle- 
slon, CLE. 
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The main terms o£ the contracts of the Companies formed 
upto 1859 were as follows: — • 

1. That the Government was to provide land for all railway 

purposes free of charge for a term of 99 years. 

2. That the Companies were to raise the Capital, upon 

which the Government of India guaranteed interest at 
5 1 per cent., per annum to be paid in London. 

3. That the Railway Companies were to pay the capital into ) 

the Government Treasury in . London and partly in 
India, and the Government were to advance the money 
as required in England and India for purposes of thei 
Railways, all sums of money paid or drawn ' by ' the 
Companies in India being set-off at the exchange 6t 
is- 10d- for each rupee. 

4. That the affairs of the Railway Companies were Co.be 

under the general supervision and control of the' 
Government. 
S: : That the net profits made' by 'the Railways, afte> deduct- 
ing the working expenses, were to be applied, In the\ 
first instance, towards the discharge of the guaranteed 
interest paid by the Government, the rupees so applied 
being reckoned at the fixed rate of exchange of 
Is- 10d. each; any surplus profits, after meeting this 
interest, were entirely for the use and benefit of the 
shareholders of the Companies. 
6. That the Government mails were to be carried free and 
the Government troops on duty at concession rates, viV,< 
(a) ' Officers in 1st class at 2nd class fares. 
{l"j Troops and European artisans in 2nd class at the lowest 

fares, 
(e) Others at tha lowest fares. 

(<i) Stores and equipment at the lowest rate for the time 
being chargeable for the carriage of such, • animals, 
goods and merchandise. 
■(■ In some eases tha rata was 4J and 4} per cent 
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7. That the Railway companies would allow the use of the 
Railways to the public on such terms and at such rates and fares 
as were to be approved by the Government. 

8. That at the end of the term of 99 years by effluxion of 
time, the Railway and immovable fixtures were to become the 
property of the Government free from all debts and charges 
whatever; save such as were sanctioned by. the Government, and 
the Railway Companies were to sell to the Government, who 
were bound to' purchase, all engines, Carriages, and other mov- 
able stock, Machinery and plant of the Railways at a valuation 
to be made by referees. 

9. - After the first term of 25 years, or the second term of 
50 years, the Government had the right of purchasing the 
railway upon paying the value of all shares or capital stock ' in 
the, Company concerned, calculated according to the mean market 
value in London during the three years immediately preceding 
the date of purchase. 

• 10. The Companies had also the right, after the Railway 
lines had been in work for three Calendar months at least, to 
surrender and relinquish the railways to the Government, who. 
were in that case bound to pay to the Companies the Capital 
expended upon the Railways. 

The form of these contracts was revised in 1866-67.* The 
main changes were that the rate of exchange was raised from Is. 
10d- to 2«. per rupee and that the surplus profits were to be 
worked out yearly instead ef half-yearly as provided in the 
former contracts. 

The terms of the contracts were further modified by the 
Secretary of State about the year 1870 without consulting the 
Government of India, and it was arranged, that any excess 
profits over 5 per cent, were to be equally divided between the 
Government and the Companies, the Government at the same 
time having waived their right to the repayment (clause 5 above), 
but of the excess profits of the interest advanced to the Companies 

* Paras. 10-16 ef Sir Juiaud Dauver-'* Report fur ttie year J»66-67. 
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This arrangement was carried put with the G.I. P. Railway. 
Company, the. Madras Railway Company and the B. B. & C- L ; 
Railway Company. ■ . , . 

The total number of proprietors of the. eight guaranteed. 
Companies «n the 31st of December 1879 was 63,290; of whonv 
59,385 were share-hqldera and 3,905 were the holders of Deben-, 
ture Bonds and stocks.- Of the share-holders, only 301 were, 
registered in India, of whom 130 were Europeans and 171 Indians*, 
Of the 59,084 share-holders registered in England, 24,874,, owned, r 
stock or share to the amount of £1,000 or upwards, while. 34,210 
had stocks or. shares of smaller amount thanjEl.OOO.f The. 
largest number of proprietors in India was 762 in the year 1865,. 
of. whom 404 were Indians. 

In 1879 an Act entitled the " Indian Guaranteed Railways Acti 
1879 " (42 & 43 Vict. Cap. 41) was passed to enable the Secretary . 
of. State- and the Guaranteed Railway Companies to enter into 
working arrangements for various purposes, to enable, the. 
Companies to do certain acts, such as to maintain ,ferriesj to take 
tolls for ordinary traffic over their bridges,. etc., the legality of,, 
which was. previously doubtful.' Any legal impediment, which 
formerly might have prevented, a Guaranteed Company from 
entering into agreements to work railways other > than those., 
constructed , by themselves was removed by this Acfc . - , 

The terms and the working of these companies were found to 
be most unsatisfactory. The system of guaranteeing interest 
was. generally condemned as early. as the sixties- o£ the last 
century. The Railway, Companies, assured of a high rate of 
interest, out of -the general revenues of India, had no incentive to 
economize either in the first cost of construction or in the main- 
tenance and working expenses, unless the net earnings .-of. the 
railway rose above the guaranteed interest, which did not occur 
owing to the undeveloped condition of the country and its trade. 
and to the reluctance of the Railway Companies to reduce'their 

f Pag* 13. of Sir Juland. Danver'i Report on Railways int. India 
for 1879-80. t' , ;...'■ r 
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rates and fares sufficiently to attract traffic. This was actually 
the case until the State Railways Were established since 1869 
and took the lead in introducing low rates and fares. From the 
year 1877, the working of the guaranteed railways' showed 
better results ; still they showed losses to the State' throughout 
the period of their existence, except during the year 1877-78 in 
whidh they made a profit. The net loss incurred by the Govern- 
ment of India on account of the old Guaranteed Railway Com- 
panies amounted to Rs. 58,07,24,409, the simple interest on 
which worked out to Rs. 90,22,79,455 upto 31st March 1917, as 
shown in appendices Nos. 2 and 3. Treating the outlay, 
however, as a commercial concern, compound interest is chargeable 
and we add it at the moderate rate of 4% per annum. The total 
loss to the State thus amounted to Rs. 3,19,95,39,690 upto 31st 
March 1918, vide appendix No. 3 A. 

In 1860-61 the Secretary of State for India, decided not to 
guarantee the capital of any new frailway undertaking, and to 
confine the support and assistance of Government to the Com- 
panies with whom contracts were already made.* 

As a result of the foregoing decision, attempts were made to 
establish unguaranteed Railway Companies, and two of them 
came forward, viz 

(1) The Indian Branch Railway Company, which constructed ' 

'' a line of 27 miles on 4 feet gauge f rom Nalhati to 

Murshidabad in' December 1863, and another branch 

railway from Cawnpore to Lucknow started in 1864. ' 

(2j The Indian Tramway Company, which constructed a line 
of 18£ miles on 3'-6" gauge from Arkonam to Con- 
jeeveram in 1864-66. 

Both these Companies started without a Government 1 
guarantee. The aid given by the Government to these Companies' 
was subsidy, the payment of which was contingent on the actual 
completion and maintenance of the lines. This kind of assistance 

*Pw*. 0, page a ■ of the Eapuri on Railways in India for th* 1 yea* 
1860-61 by Juland Danvers, Eeqr. 
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was the beginning of a system which the Government' intended 
to substitute for the. old guarantee. In, these cases the Govern-, 
ment provided the necessary land free of cost, and granted the. 
following, subventions j-^ . _ . 

(1) To the Indian Branch Railway Company — lis, 1,000 a 

mile per annum for 20 years and an addition of 

Rs. 10,000 per annum on every lakh of rupees 

expended on bridges which were to cost more than one 

lakh of rupees each. 

(2J To the Indian Tramway, Company, Rs. 125 annually 

per mile as a .contribution towards the cost, of the 

maintenance of half of the Government road not 

occupied by the railway. 

These terms were however subsequently abandoned apd the 

two companies became guaranteed, with the titles of the Oudh 

and Rohilkhand Railway Company and the Carnatic , Railway 

Company respectively, under their contracts, dated 2nd Augusi; 

1867 and 1st March 1870. The rate of interest guaranteed to 

the latter company was however 3 per cent per annum only from 

1st! January 1868,, 

The principal conditions of the proposed agreement with the 
Indain Branch Railway Company were recorded in para. .17, page 
7 of the Government Director's Report on, the Railways for. 
1864-65. The .conditions of the Indian Tramway Company were 
embodied in its contracts dated 25th August 1867 and 1st March 
1870, 

The Indian Branch Railway Company finding themselves, 
unable to raise money without a guarantee, limited the scheme tq 
the two branch lines. When the contract for their undertaking 
was .made under the guarantee, the Nalhati branch remained in' 
their hands and they sold it to Government for £30,000, when' 
it became a State Railway. 1 The Nalhti State Railway was' 
incorporated with the East Indian State Railway on 1st 1 April-' 
1892 and converted from 4 feet gauge into the 5'-6" gauge oni. 
15th July 1892. 

i Para, 62, page 46 of tb» Govt. i)ireotui'» Report for 1871-72. : ' 
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The Carnatic Railway Company was amalgamated with the 
Great Southern of India Railway Company on 1st July 1874 
and the combined Companies assumed the little of the South 
Indian Railway Company, and the line from Arkonam to Cudalore 
was converted to the Metre-gauge in July 1878. 



SECTION 2.— Capital expenditure. 

The excessive cost of railways incurred by the Guaranteed 
Companies was soon noticed by the Government of India, as in a 
despatch No. 2, dated 29th November 1859, Lord Canning, then 
Viceroy, wrote to the Home Government, referring to the great 
need for restraint on the capital outlay. The President of the 
Viceroy's Council, Sir J. P. Grant, took a stronger view and 
objected to the dual management and especially to the financial 
basis of the system. He said that it really implied " the raising 
of money by a special public works loan, but under conditions 
the most disadvantageous possible for the public, who must be 
taxed for the payment," that the money was not raised at the 
lowest market rate, and that instead of repayment being at the 
option of the borrower (the Government), this could not be done, 
whatever the loss might be in keeping it, while the lender could 
at any- time reclaim it, or an equivalent annuity, whatever the 
financial position of the Government might be at the time". 
The Finance Member of Council, Mr. S. Laing, writing in April 
1861, also recorded an opinion against the system, on the grounds 
that the management was non-resident and that the data as to 
first cost and probable traffic being so uncertain, the Companies 
looked almost exclusively to the guarantee. He considered 
that these two factors went far towards neutralising all the 
advantages of private enterprise, and that although, as a general 
rule, and under ordinary circumstances in commercial matters,, 
joint-stock management must be held to be greatly superior to- 
that of a Government, yet that this advantage could not bet 
claimed when the real Company was 5,000 miles away and th& 
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guarantee absolute. The share-holders had their 5 per cent, 
whatever happened. This .was probably all that they expected, 
and consequently no adequate motive existed for restraining the 
outlay on the works.* 

Assured of a high rate of interest on the capital subscribed, 
and refund of full capital even on surrender, they took no interest 
in keeping the expenditure- down either on the construction 
or on the working' and maintenance of the railways. The capital 
costf of railways constructed by the old Guaranteed companies 
and by the State Railways constructed through the Government 
administration compared as shown below :— 

I-^-Old Guaranteed railways- 



Miles open 


Capital cost 


on 5' — 6" gauge. 


per mile 


31-12-80. 


upto 1880, 




Ba. 


1504-25 East Indian 


... 2,19,643 


1275-75 G.I. P. 


... 1,95,945 


28-00 C.&S. E ; 


... 2,37,137 


85800 Madras 


... 1,29,572 


44400 B. B. & C. I. 


... 1,86,582 


663-50 S.P.&D, 


„. 1,66,470 


15800 Eastern Bengal 


... 2,08,035 


546-75 Oudh and Rohilkhand 


... 1,05,709 


645-25 South Indian 3'— 3 1" gauge 


... 64,584 


//• — State Railways. 




S'-r-S" Gauge. 




,653-00 Indus Valley 


... 1,06,099 


224-75 Punjab Northern ... 


... 1,78,138 


66-50 Sindia 


... 1,22,585 . 


53-00 Nagpur-Chhattisgarh 


... 57,315 


46-50 WardhaCoal 


... 1,11,156 


145-75 Dhond-Manmad 


... 71,756 


* Railway Policy in India bv H. Bell. Dazes 65 


■66. ^ 



f, Pages 779-781 of Report of Select Committee of 188*. 
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State Railways. 
5700 Patna-Gaya ... ... 56,508 

12-00 Dildarnagar-Ghazipur ... 60-480 

3'— 3f " Gauge. 

243-50 Northern Bengal ... ... 80,796 

85-00 Tirhut ... ... 62,821 

29-00 Muttra-Hathras ... ... 37,523 

86-50 Cawnpore-Farrukhabad ... 36,196 

826-57 Rajputana ... ... 62,989 

289-22 Holkar and Sindia-Neemuch ... 1,09,500 

161-00 Rangoon and Irrawaddy valley... 76,443 

82-63 Western Rajputana ... ... 76,452 

The cost o£ the old Guaranteed railways was very much 
highar than that qE the State railways. They are all on the 
5' — 6" gauge, with the exception of the South Indian. The cost 
of the Broad-gauge railways is usually higher than that of the 
Metre-gauge, though not to the same extent as the above figures 
show. Among the expert witnesses • who gave evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1884, almost every one of them admitted 
that there was a great waste of money, on the old Guaranteed 
railways, during the early parts of their construction. Sir 
A. M. Rendel, Consulting Engineer to Indian Railway Companies 
and Government in England, in answer to question No. 5 72 It 
said — 

"A great deal of the waste of expenditure on Indian railways in their 
early history ,was due to want of experience on the part of every body 
connected with them." 

Major Conway Gordon, R. E-> Indian delagate for State 
Railways, putting the matter mildly, made the following state-, 
ment in reply to question No. 4335 :-— 

"That the cost of the old lines was considerably increased by causes 
special to the time at whiob they were constructed, socb as for hutance 
defective communication, disturbances and delays arising front the Mutiny, 
the excessive cost of carriage of the material, etc. and also to the fact that 
on many of the old lines the embankments and part of the bridge-work 
were constructed at first for a double line. The fair-sited standard gauge 
lines constructs by the State have been the Indus Valley and the Punjab 
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Northern Railway* and both of tksse were first constructed as Metre- 
jraoge lines, and afterwards turned into standard gauge at a large addition- 
al cost. Tlie only other standard gauge line which conld be made to serve 
for purposes of comparison are the Sindia and the Dhond-Manmad, the 
cost of the firmer appears high owing to the large expenditure on the 
Chambal bridge thrown over a short length of line, while the cost of the 
Dhond-Manmad line appears low owing to the absence of Boiling Stock." 

The fact of the matter with regard to the Guaranteed Railways 
Was vividly brought out by question No. 304 put. by Air. 
Onslow and the answer given thereto by General Strachey, R. E. , 
C. S. L, F. R. S. This question and answer are given below :— 

"304. Under the guarantee system there was. every inducement, if 
I may so pat It, to a Company not to economise, because, as long as they 
conld rais» the capital, there Was a guarantee of 5 per cent, on the East 
Indian Railway, at all events for many years, there .was an enormous 
Wa>t<< of money on account of this guarantee of 5 per oent. in the con- 
struction of the line? I wonld not say that I. think myself , I hat the 
East Indian Railway is the best managed Railway in the world. There 
was a certain amount of waste, partly unavoidable, and! partly avoidable, 
daring the first 10 or 15 years of its life, and no doubt the fact that the 
interest Wai guaranteed, and that as toon as the shares rose to a premium, 
every additional shilling that was spent on the line- put money into the 
pockets, of the shareholders, of course was not an inducement t& economy 
that it admitted." 

The italics are ours throughout in this section and in the 
next two Sections. 

In question No. 6908, Sir Juland Drovers- was asked why 
the Central Bengal Railway was very much cheaper than the 
Eastern Bengal and many other lines. He said— 

" I can only explain it by the fact tbat very much belter experience 
has been gained in Railway Construction in India «nce the Eastern 
Bengal was constructed ; that the material was very much cheaper than 
it need to b*, that freights are lower for the conveyance of materials from 
this conn try (England), and thai! every thing is lower exoeptin<f labour, 
and that is not a very material point in the construction of Railways.* 

In answer to further questions, he stated that the cost of the 
Eastern Bengal was high, something like £14,000 a mile "with 
very serious bridges" which did not occur on the: Bengal Central. 
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The coat of the latter he gave at 58,000 rupees a mile, which 
was under £5,000 at the rate of exchange in 1884. 

In the case of State Railways, General Strachey mentioned 
that the cost of some Railways went up through financial 
stringencies, such as the one caused by the Afghan War in 1878- 
79, when the State Railways had to suspend work for want of 
funds and started again and then again suspended it for some 
other cause such as change of policy, etc. — (Questions Noa. fi9 to 
73). 

From the general tenor of the opinions expressed before the 
Select Committee, it is clear that there was a great waste of 
expenditure in the early days of the old Guaranteed Railways, 
due primarily to the guarantee given by Government to the 
Companies, who did not take that interest which an unguaranteed 
company would have taken in self-interest. Lieutenant-General 
C. H. Dickens, R. A., who was once Secretary to the Government 
of India, P. W. D„ made this perfectly clear by his answer to the 
following question : — 

" Question 3312 ". Is not it the ease that nnder the old system of 
guarantee there mas aa enormous amount of waste of money, for this 
reason that the promoters knew they could get their 5 per cent, and there 
was no inducement of any aort or kind to economy in construction ? 
Answer. — That ie certainly so." 

In a note written by Sir Juland Danvers in his annual report 
on Railways in India for the year 1872-78 (pages 23-25), he 
remarked, " that the cost of lines recently constructed 
has been much less than the average cost of those railways which 
form the original main system. Instead of £18,000 and £20,000 
per mile, we now see lines constructed on the 5 feet 6 inches gauge 
for £4,000, £6,000, and £9,000." He did not however share the 
opinion that the greater proportion of the excessive cost was due 
to the guarantee system and explained that the B. B. & C. L 
.Railway and the Eastern-Bengal are lines, which in a compara- 
tively short space, comprise several works of magnitude and ex. 
pense, as bridges, flood openings, and terminal stations and are n ot 
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therefore fair Examples." . 

" The cost of the G.I.P. " he admitted, " has been increased by 
mistakes which were cvooidable-" The East Indian Railway he 
took as a fair specimen of an r expensive and well constructed 
line and, after deducting the extra expenditure.involved by the 
Sonthal rebellion in the second-half 'of 18S5 and by the Indian 
"Mutiny, also that due' to the double line of 414 miles, and of 
Locomotives and rolling-stock, he -worked but the average cost of 
this line at 12.250Z. per, mile of a single line of actual construction. 

The effect of the high capital cost of the E. I. Ry: 'is evident 
from the low percentage of its net earnings, as compared with 
those of the Rajputana Malwa and the B. B. & C. I. Hallways ':— 



Year. 


Percentage of net earnings 
on Capital Outlay. 


Percentage of working exr 
penses on Gross earnings. 




E.I. 
By. 


B. M. 
By. 


B.B.& 
CI. By. 


E. I, •• 
By. 


B. M. 
By. 


B.B.& 
C.LRy. 


1892 


9-51 


10-47 


8-67 


29-34 


4112 


42-92 


1893 


Mo 


10-50 


1012' 


3015 


43-20 


: 36-55 


1894 


9-70 


10-26 


10-50 


81 L 39 


41-79' 


36-85 


1895 


9-82 


10-96 


, 1117 


31-61 


42-45 . 


37-69 


1896 


9-60 


8-55 


.8-84 


32-46 


, 43-97 ; 


45-07 


1897 


9-56 


8-26 


8-63 


29-47 


48-00 


! 54-63 



Although the percentage of working expenses was the lowest 
on the E. I. By. -chiefly because of its cheap coal, still its return 
per cent, on capital was the smallest of the three, except in 
1896 and 1897. This clearly demonstrates that the capital cost 
of the E. I. Ry. was unduly high. 

Taking the results up to the end of 1868, Lord Lawrence, in 
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para. 24 of his Minute dated 9th January 1869, noted an excess 
of 13 millions sterling over an estimated cost of 86,500,000?. 
He wrote — 

" Now going bock only to 1865, 1 find that in that year the estimated 
sum required to complete the authorized lines, aggregating 4,900 miles in 
length, was 77,000,0002, at the present time the estimate has already 
reached 97,000,0002, for a length of 5,859 miles, and the actual amount 
needed is more likely to be 100 millions. Thus with an increased sanctioned 
length of 959 miles, the estimate for which is 9,500,000/, there has been 
an addition to the probable outlay on the eld lines of about 10 millions 
and perhaps as mnch as 13 millions without any extension of their actual 
length. If the comparison had been made with an earlier period, the result 
would have been still more unsatisfactory, as regards the growth of the 
guaranteed capital, without any commensurate extension of the mileage 
of railways for the country at large, and with a tendency to stationary 
traffic returns." , H 

"The experience of India in respect to the growth of railway capital 
is thus beginning to teach the same lesson that has been taught on a 
gigantic scale in England, namely, the urgent necessity for resisting the 
tendency to incur additional capital outlay, without creating clear 
additional paying power in return. The enormous and ruinous extent to 
which the capital accounts of many Eoglisb Companies have become 
inflated has been for sometime past the theme for publio discussion. If 
this can have happened in England, nnder conditions best suited to secure 
economical management, how far greater is the danger for India, where 
all ordinary restraint/ are removed by Vie grant of an absolute guarantee 
of interest, which is now well known to be in fact, subject to no 
limitation whatever. I regard this danger with great concern, beth in 
relation to the prospects of existing lines, and our hopes of extending 
them. If the Government is to avoid it, some means must be found for 
putting an effectual stop to the insidious growth of the capital of the old 
lines, l- • • _ 

The working results of these guaranteed lines showed deficits 
throughout the period of their existence from 1849 to 1907. 
Were it not for the measures taken by Lord Lawrence, India 
would have been overburdened with liabilities and would have 
found itself in difficulties similar to those which England has in 

1 Beport of the galoot Committee oa East Indie FeMb Works 1871. pe^e SSt. 
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the way of nationalising its railways which are owned by private 
Companies. As it is, India will not be able to clear for some' 
generations the burdensome debt taken to acquire the old' 
guaranteed lines, while the tremendous loss of 3,19,95,39,690 
rupees ghown in Appendix No. 3A has kept back the general 
progress which the country would have made in education, 
sanitation, etc., had not that money been lost on the guarantees 
to the old railway companies. 



SECTION 3 —Evils of the guarantee system. 

The guarantees given to the railway Companies during the, 
years 1849 to 1870 were generally condemned. In answering 
question No. 19 before the Select Committee of 1884, the late, 
General Richard Strachey, R.E., C.S.I., F.R.S., gave a very fair 
idea of these guarantees. He said — 

" I have a very decide 1 objection to giving a guarantee and particularly 
to giving guarantees in the form in which they had been given up to 
the present time. I have had considerable experience in watching the 
manner in which the operations of the guaranteed companies have' been 
carried out, and I say, without any hesitation, that the system of giving 
an absolute guarantee on the cupital has been pr. dictive of a very great 
waste of money. Not only has it been productive of waste of money, but 
it also hat created a very valuable property nt the expense of the tax-pagers 
of India, which has passed into the hands of third parties wit/tout their 
having incurred, in any sort of way, any risk Theirs was not an enter- 
prise. They not only had a securely guaranteed rate of interest settled 
virtually for an indefinite period of time, but it mat a high rats of interest, 
and at the same time they got a virtual monopoly. What has been the 
result of it ? I will give you an iustanoe in the case of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 'Ihe Eastern Bengal Railway is very profitable. It 
will he bought by us in July at the rate of about £150 for £100 uf stock 
and possibly a little more. Ws shall have to pay for every £100 originally 
subscribed, £ ISO or something of that sort. And how has that additional 
value of HO been created which will be given in addition to the original 
£100 when we buy the railway ? It has been partly by the guarantee 
of the State which means payment from the taxes of India, and in the 
next place through the action of the monopoly, The net income of this 
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line recently was, in one half-year, at the rate of 14 per cent, per annum 
on their capital. The profits have been very high. The stock of tlie 
railway would not have risen in the market to £150 if they had sot been 
very considerable. I say that according to my judgment, this is an entirely 
unjustifiable application of the resources of India for the benefit of private 
persons." 

In answer to question No! 22 General Strachey added — 
" Under the system of what yon may call them private enterprise, tha 
Companies get a monopoly, and at the end of a series of years, if they 
are called upon to sell their property which has attained an artificial value 
by reason of the monopoly that they get, or any assistance that they get 
from the State, it is unreasonable that they shall receive a very large 
premium on their investment, and I hold that the State, under these 
circumstances, ought to be able to acquire the property for India at a far 
more reasonable rate; that is to say, a rate really not exceeding the 
original amount of capital that was put into the concern. I would also 
say that I have this great objection to the giving of a guarantee, on 
railway capital, that it is perfectly certain that if the Government again 
begins to give a guarantee of interest on railway capital, then you will 
never get a sixpence of unguaranteed capital". 

This prophecy has turned out to be true, as Government 
assistance in one form or another is still being given to railway 
Companies. 

Questions No. 5297 and 5298 raised by Sir George Campbell 
and the answers given to the same by Mr. Westland, Comptroller 
and Auditor General to the Government of India, before the 
Select Committee of 1884, again furnish a fair idea of the matter. 
They are quoted below in full : — 

" 5297. Is it not the case that the Government guaranteed 5 per cent, 
upon a very large amount to the old guaranteed Railway Companies at 
the time when they could burrow in the market at 4 per cent, or ■ little 
over 4 per cent I I tbink that is the case ; but tben they could not have 
got the amount of capital which was requisite lor the guaranteed railways 
or anything like it. , They may have been able to get a small amount of 
money bat they would not have been abla to get the large sums they 
required for the guaranteed railways". 

"5298. Was not it tha oa«e for a very long period, whether from 
prejudice or fashion, one or the other reasoo, the money raised npoa 
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far less favourable terms than money borrowed directly by Government f 
{ think it ia to be accounted for by the magnitude of the transactions," 

The opinion, o£ General Strachey on this point was. more, 
emphatic, see hie answer recorded against question. No. ,3,09 1 
quoted below :~ 

" 309. But is it not the caie that the Government of India, of the day, 
when, they sanctioned this guarantee ta the. East Indian and other 
railways, could not have practically borrowed the money themselves ? " 

"Ido not know whether they could or not. There is no evidence! 
that they could not, at all events, they thought that it was better that they, 
should not. My ovm impreerion u that that vxu a delation, the probability! 
is, in foot it iealmoet a certainty, that they could, have- borrowed' the money^ 
on belter terms than the Company." 

In answer' to question No. 4295 before the same Committee, 
Major L. Conway Gordon It. E. gave the following three as the 1 
principal disadvantages to the Government in the terms which • 
were concluded with the old Guaranteed Companies : — 

Firit diiadvantage.—'Iho rate of guarantee having been fixed as high | 
as 5 per cent., the unfortunate result of this high rate, " has been aggra- 
vated owing to the action taken by the Secretary of State in the year 
1870, when he gave up the right of purchasing at the first contract period 
of 25 years the G. I, f. Railway, the Bombay and Barcda and the Madras 
Railways." 

"In the second. place, the terms agreed upon, under which Government 
can purchase, the guaranteed railways, have turned, out to be,»o disastrous 
awing to. the great risft since, in the. credit of the Indian Government, The, 
Government, when, taking over the. guaranteed lines must pay the mean 
market value in London of the shares during the last three years, preceding 
the.notice of. purchase,, Qad.the. credit of Government not risen, the, only: 
premium, that, Government, would, have had to, pay ,pq, the shares, would, 
have, been that duMoj theio Woe, as, shares in an ordinary! commercial 
undertaking, tos. tha only, shares, that would, have, stood *t,» premium 
would have bean these whiejv were, earning more; than.,5. pen cent. .. In. tha 
case, ofljnes carping lesathan 5 per cent theaharasm»nlalhavtt stood only, 
at par, but as it h«,s. turned opt. owing to the, credit of Government having 
risen, the shares of Companies, which are practically commercial failures, 
stand at a premium, owing to the 5 per oent. Government guarantee 
and Government has thus to pay a higher sum for the railway,, Simply 
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owing to ilia rise in the credit of Government." 

" The third mistake in the old contracts was laying down a fixed rat* 
of exchange for all transactions between Government and the Company, 
This was the most fatal blunder of all, for events have turned out singulnrly 
unfortunately for the Government, and in a way that no one would 
pos-ibly have foreseen. The exchange has so unfortunately fluctuated 
that when the Companies were remitting the balk of their capital out to 
India the fixed rate of exchange was in their favour. Directly the 
Companies begnn to remit their revenue earnings home to England, 
exchange fell so that the fixed rate of exchange became in their favour: 
again in the other direction. The rate oi exchange fixed in the first 
guaranteed contracts was la. 10eJ per rupte and while the old Companies 
were remitting the bulk of their capital to India the rate of exchange of 
Council bills varied from 2s. 0|<J. to Is. lljd. The Indian Government 
i'pp every rupee the Companies spent in India lost from Id. to 2d. This 
loss was so great that when the contract was concluded with the Oudb, 
end Rohilkhand Railway in 1867, the contract rate was raised to 2a. per 
rupee. Against this loss in remitting the Companies' capital to India, 
Government always fondly hoped to gain when the Companies revenue 
had to be remitted home at the contract rale of la. lOd. If you will turn 
tp paragraph 2 of Mr. Daqver's Report for 1871-72, you will see that as 
late as that year Government was dwelling with satisfaction on this hope, 
Mr. Danvers then writes. ' Assuming that 2s, the rupee has been the 
average prevailing rate for bills of exchange drawn upon India, the net 
loss inourred by Uovernraent hitherto would be about 2,912,4001, tne 
gross loss having beeu £3,180,963 and the total gain £23»,5S7. The time 
has now arrived when the Government will recover much of this loss from 
the net revenue receipts, all of which are credited to the Government at 
Is. lOd. the rupee. This year, if the prevailing rate of exchange had been 
2«. the gain would have been about £250,000 by this means,' Unfortu- 
nately, however, in the year 1875-76 exchaoge dropped below Xt. 104. and - 
from that time Government has steadily lost on the remittances the other 
way. Government now loses on every 2a. of guaranteed interest paid in 
England, the difference between 2a. and the currant rate of exchange, or 
say from 20 to 26 per oent, besides losing further from the Companies' 
rupee being takea at Is J Od. in the calculations of the amount oj surplus 
profit*; Tho«e are the three points regarding which, I think, the Govern- 
ment should Le careful when concluding any further contrac'8 with 
private comiwniaa* ' 
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SECTION 4.— General tendency of Companies. 

' In this connection we quote below question No. 242 by Sir 
George. Campbell and the answer given by General Richard 
Strachey, before the Select Committee of 1884 .;— * 

"Is it not the case, as regards all the railways Which have baeb finder- 
taken by private Companies and that have failed to pay,! the Companies 
almost invariably have come back to the Government and obtained more 
favourable terms ? Is it not the case that the Port Canning Railway 
being a total failure, Government was obliged to take it over; and is it 
not the case tbat even so lately as the concession to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, When it was found the shares did not go off, they came 
back again and secured more favourable terms from the Gov eminent ? ; 

" As regards the Calcutta and South Eastern line, as it is called, under 
the terms of the Contract the Secretary of State was bound to pay them 
back their capital, and he simply acted up to the terms of that agreement. 
After having paid them a great deal of money Under the guarantee', / 
guitt admit it wat a mod Unsatiifactory arrangement. The Bengal' and 
North- Western Railway was a different thing. It is quite true, that the 
promoters of that Company found that they had burnt their fingers. 
It did not go off on the market as Well as had. been proposed, and the 
Government was induced to agree to give up the share of profits in 
excess of 6 per cent , which had been revised under i he original contract, 
hut it had produced absolutely no result, the shares of the Company are 
Id precisely the same condition a* they were." 

In answer to question No. 233, "General Strachey said the 
Companies' were acting on the "heads I win, tails you lose" 
principle. This question and answer to the same are quoted ia 
Chapter Vl, Section 2. While the old Guaranteed Companies 
obtained certain concessions iri the terms of their cohtractsy they 
did not yield in the least in exacting the literal effect of certain 
terms which on the- very face of the matter: appeared. totally 

unreasonable. The! instances are. , . '. .r 

fa) Exchange calculations in working" out sitrpfds, profits, 
the effect of which was that surplus was made out .where, there 
, was an actual. loss, ok was largely augmented as shown irijhe) 
next Section. 
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■ (J) Calculation "of premiums on- share capital, especially in 
cases Where the railways did not earn them by the actual results 
of their working. 

(c ) The "nigh rate of interest which actually amounted to 
as much as 9-12 per cent, per annum as Bhewn in the next 
Section; while the guaranteed rate did not exceed 5 per cent. 

'(d) Refusal of the Companies to reduce their rates and 
fares, or to allow the Government to alter the schedule of maxima 
rates sanctioned in 1869, vide Chapter VII, Section 1. 

(e) Calculation of surplus profits on the results of each 
half-year separately instead of on the results of the whole year, 
as shown in the next Section. 

These instances fully substantiate the charge made by Mr. 
(now Sir) Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, in his pamphlet Indian Railway 
Finance" .(page 3), that the companies exacted" the pound of 
flesh (narked in the original bond. 4 

The Port Canning Railway was styled as the Calcutta and 
South Eastern. It was constructed from Calcutta to Multa 
river :(Port Canning) 29 miles in. length, and did not -prove a 
success at 'the outset, owing to the bed of the river where the 
Jetty had been put up shifting and being partly carried away, 
which caused a temporary stoppage of the railway business, the 
railway having been built before the Port was ready. The Railway 
Company was so impatient that it took advantage of the surrender 
clause of its contract, and forced the Government of India to take 
it over in May 1868. From that time it is being worked as a part 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Government had to make an 
arrangement with die. Eastern-Bengal. Railway Company for its 
working from 1868 till the Government took this Company* 
line m 1882. 

The authorized capital of the C. & S. E. Ry. Company was 
£600,000, of which £442,244 were raised iapto 31st March 1867, 
as detaihsd below :— 
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."'"■'■' Pounds. 

By stares in England ... ... 808,877 

By convertible debentures w .»,. 112,850 

In India ... ... . ... 20,517 



Total ... 442,244 
The total expenditure of the Company up to 3 1st March 1867 
{partly estimated) amounted to £593,188.* 

The price paid to the Company by Government was jJ566,694t 



SECTION 5. Loss by Exchange. * 
The gains and losses by exchange in connection with railway 
Companies were explained in the following terms in para. 103 
of the Appropriation Report on the Accounts of the Government 
•of India for the year 1885-86 :— 

The Guaranteed and other Railway Companies first deposited their 
subscribed: capital wilh the Secretary of State hi England, of which they 
■withdrew' one part there and the other part in India for' expenditure en 
4he construction of their lines. 

The question of gain or loss did not arise in connection with the 
amounts deposited and withdrawn in England, but the balance was 
received in England at the average rate uf exchange of the Secretary of 
State's bills and repaid in India at the rates fixed in ,the contracts ; with 
the Companies. "When the contract rates were higher; than the., rates 
obtained for Council bills, there was gain to Government oo, these 
transactions bat when the contract rate was lower there was loss to 
Government. The gain or loss, when the money Was brought, out front 
England for tile construction of the railways increased with the amount of 
the withdrawals by the Companies in India, and with every fall or rise 
in the Council bill' rate of exchange. 

Next there were Capital receipts in India on account of these oora.- 
panies against corresponding payments in. England, and in this case the. 
position was reversed, there being loss to Government when. the. contract 
rate of exchange was higher, and gain to Government when the contract 

. * page 16 of the Annual Report by Sir 3, Danvera lor 1866-67. 
t Foot-note under Amount No, 73 in &» Finance and Revenue Aooounts 
of India 1»17'16. 
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rata of exchange was lower, than the market rate. One of these receipts 
consisted of the transfer to Revenue account of Stores purchased in 
England on Capital Account, but these transfers were computed at the 
average rate of Council bills drawn during the previous half-year, and 
they involved therefore, only so much gain or loss as arose from the 
average rate of exchange of the year differing from that of the previous 
half-vear. 

Other losses arose in connection with remittances from India 
to England, if the guaranteed interest paid to the English Com- 
panies, in sterling in England, and with the payments made to 
them in India under the name of surplus profits which did not in 
some cases actually exist but were made up by the process of exchange 
calculation under their contracts- 
Surplus profits. — Under the revised terms made, in 1870 in 
the contracts with the Guaranteed Railway Companies, a moiety 
of the excess of net earnings over the interest charges for each 
half-year ending 30th June and 31st December, taken separately 
was paid to the Companies as tbeir share of "Surplus Profits," 
but in calculating the total surplus for division, the Secretary of 
State was able to place against the net earnings, stated in rupees, 
one rupee only for every Is. lOd. of the Guaranteed interest 
which he had paid in England by remittance from India at the 
market rates of exchange. The share falling to the Companies 
was therefore, much in excess of a true moiety of the actual 
surplus if any after meeting the sum which the Secretary of State 
paid as interest charges. * 

In any half-year during which the net earnings fell short of 
the interest charges, the deficiency was borne wholly by Govern- 
ment But calculating the surplus profits for each half-year 
separately, the companies, when they saw a prospect of surplus 
profits in one half-year and not in the other half-year of the 
same year, were encouraged under their contracts to confine aa 
much as possible of their expenditure to the bad half-year, since 
the lower expenditure in the good half-year increased their 
dividends, while the increased expenditure in the bad half-year 
did not affect their minimum return guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, j '"'',.' '" . . ; 

• Para. 45 of Note by the Aeconntant-General P.W.D. on the Capital 
and Revenue Finance- Accounts of Railways in India for 1893-3*. 

| Page 6 of the Report by Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.0. 1908. ., . , 



"The following table shows the direct results 10 me State of the working o£ three o£ the nine old 
Gauaranteed Railway Companies which were unacquired by the Government during the year 1893-94 ; — 





Gross 
Receipts. 


Working 
Expenses. 


Net Traffic 

Receipts 

(2-3). 


Charges. 




Railway. 


Interest. 


Surplus 

Profits 

t 


Contri- 
bution to 
Provident 

Fund. 


Total. 
5+6+7. 


Gain + 

or loss— . 
4—8. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


GI. p; ... 
B.B.&C.I. 
Madras ... 


Rs. 
4,23,04,100 
2,86,59,510 
1,15,82,460 


Rs. 
2,35,54,170 
1,88,76,350 
62>7,430 


Rs. 
1,87,49,930 
97,83,160 
53,05,030 


Rs. 

1,98,82,050 

'_ 68,92,710 

88,00,160 


Rs. 
29,27,370 
24,81,700 


Rs. 
1,24,600 
1,78,870 


Rs. 
2,29,34,020 
95,53,280 
88,00,160 


Rs. 

-41,84,090 

+ 2,29,880 

-34,95,130 


Total ... 


8,25,46,070 4,87,07,950 3,38,38,120 


3,55,74,920 


54,09,070 

- 


3,03,470 4,12,87,460 


-74,49,340. 



fFor the details of calculating the surplus profits we must jefer to the half-yearly accounts of the individual 
railways, which, ara not given in the Reports aud. Accounts published by the Government of India. 
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In addition to the above, the coot of land provided 'at the 
expense of the State and a proportionate share of the cost; of the 
Government controlling establishments had to be taken into 
consideration, in order to arrive at the real financial results to the 
State of its connection with the Guaranteed Railways. The 
foregoing table, however, shows prominently die effects of the 
provisions in the contracts, under which surplus profits were 
declared half-yearly, by converting the sterling interest for the 
purpose of this division at the fixed rate of Is. 10</. per rupee. 
Thus the G. I. P. Railway received as surplus profits during the 
year the sum of Rs. 29,27,370, while the Government although 
nominally entitled to share equally with the company, sustained 
a loss of Rs. 41,84,090. During the second-half of 1893, the 
net earnings fell short of the guaranteed interest and Government 
had to make good the deficiency and to bear also the loss, by 
exchange on interest paid in England. The B. B. & C. I. Railway 
Company received Rs. 24,81,690 as surplus profits, while the 
actual surplus according to the State was only Rs. 2,29,880. 

The State had. to continue to pay interest at the guaranteed 
rates until the contracts terminated, the last one in 1908, and 
it was consequently unable to obtain any advantage from cheaper 
money and the improved credit of the country : that is to say, 
where the State could raise money at 2£ or 3 per cent to pay off 
loans raised at higher rates of interest, it had to continue 
paying interest at a high average rate, which in 1893-94 averaged 
4| p. & on capital raised by the guaranteed companies, and, owing 
to the fall in exchange, the amount of rupees which had to ba 
remitted to England to pay the sterling interest charges was in 
that year equivalent to a payment of interest of over 7 per cent, 
on the: total capital raised, converted at the contract rate of 
exchange.* This percentage varied from year to year,, 

* Page 9 of the Director-General of Railway* Administration Report 
on the Railways in India fart, I for 1894-95. 
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The guaranteed rate of interest payable to the old Guaranteed 
Railway Companies was nominally 5 per cent, per annum in 
sterling, but it actually amounted to about 9-12 per cent, in the 
Indian Currency in some years, arrived at in the following 
manner: — 

Take, for instance, the year 1894—95, when the average rate 
of exchange was 13-10<2. per rupee. For every 100 pound* of 
the capital deposited by the old Guaranteed Companies with the 
Secretary of State for India in England, the Government of India 
had to allow the Companies about 1,091 rupees in India for 
Capital Outlay on the railways, irrespective of the actual amount 
they received in bringing out the money from England to India, 
. and the number of rupees taken from the net earnings of the 
Railways towards the payment of the 5 per cent, guaranteed 
interest was. £5xRs. 10} J = Rs°. 54-545, only at the contract 
rate of exchange, while it cost the Government of India Rs. 91-60 
to remit the £5 to England at the market Irate (13-lOd. per rupee) 
of exchange, in- other words- the Government of India paid as 
much aB, for instance- in 1894—95, Rs. 91-60 on every £100 of 
the guaranteed, capital, which gave the rate of 8-39 per cent, 
per annum on the capital of Rs. 1,091 per £100. 

Over and above this, the Government of India paid Rs. 
57,76,044 for the moiety of the so-called surplus profits for the 
calendar year 1894 to the three Guaranteed Companies. Let us 
take, for example, the case of the G. I. P. Railway'. Its 1 figures 
for that year were as under;— 

Rs. 

1. Gross Earnings .... ... 3,62,74,296 

2. Working Expenses ,.. ... 1,93,40,878 



. 1,69,33,418 
3. Less (a) Rent of leased lines ... 5,50,478 
(b) Irrecoverable Outstanding 

earnings' written off ... ' " 13,797 
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(c) Contribution to Provident 

Fund ... ... 1,26,357 



4. Net Earnings 1,62,42,786 

5. Moiety of surplus profits paid to 

the Company ... ... 30,40,331* 

6. Net receipts by Government ... 1,32,02,455 

7. Interest actually paid by the Sec- 
retary of State ... ... 1,31,54,992 

8. Net gain to Government ... 47,463 



The moiety of surplus profits obtained by Government on 
division with the Company was Es. 30,40,331 which, owing to- 
the loss incurred by Government in remitting the guaranteed 
interest to England, dwindled down to Es. 47,463. The actual 
surplus profit was Rs. 30,87,794 as shown below:— 

Rs. 
Net earnings as shown above ... ... „.1,62,42,786 

Interest actually remitted to England... - ,..1,31,54,992 

Surplus 30,87,794 

Half of this surplus was 15,43,897 only, whereas the Company 
received Rs. 30,40,331 or Rs. 14,96,434 in excess, which works 
out to 0-73% on theshare capital of i?20,000,000=Rs. 21,81,81,818 
.at the contract rate of exchange. The guaranteed interest therefore 
actually amounted to 9-12% in this case as below; — 

Per cent. 

Guaranteed interest as worked out above 8-39 

Excess in so-called surplus profits 0-73 



912 



* Uhe surplus profits wore worked out as under : — Ka. 
Net earnings — ••■ — 1,62,42,786 

Guaranteed Interest at Is. KM.... ... 1,01,62,124 



Surplus divisible equally between Government 

and Company ... ... ... 60,80,662 
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Over and above these, the Government had to bear the- cost of 
Government Control and the interest charge and loss of revenue 
on the land provided, which in the case of the G. I P. railway 

for that vear was as under :^- 

Es. 
Net cost of land made over to the G. I. P. Rail- 
way upto 1894 38,15,000 

Capitalized value of land revenue lost by 
Government npto 1894 on account of G. I. P. 
Railway 4,31,415 



42,46,415 



4% interest on above 1,69,856 

G. I. P. By. share of cost of Government Control! 

during the year 1894 1,73,781* 

Total indirect charges.., „, S,43,6$7 



SECTION 6.— Purchase of Guaranteed Railways. 

Clause 21 of the original contracts hid down that at the end 
of the term of 99 years, "by effluxion of time, the land with the 
railway thereon and all buildings', works, fixed machinery, tele- 
graphs and conveniences whatsoever, shall revert to and become 
the property of the Government of India, free from all debts and 
charges whatsoever, save such s& shall have been sanctioned by the 
Government of India, The Government of India were only 
**bound to purchase all the engines, carriages, stock, machinery 
and plant which shall theft' be used rtt working the said railway." 

The contracts also empowered the Government by giving six 
months' notice to acquire them after the Srat 25' years, and one 
of these railways (the G. 1. P, Ky) could have been ta&en over ib 
1874., During the year 1869, towever, negotiations were entered 

* Mileage snare of Cher total oust of R*. 2,33,053 on joint atcoua* of thai' 
Q.l,Zl,m mS«nmdS.&&C. I. mmilev 
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into by the Secretary of State for India, -without reference to the 
Government of India, for ■ relinquishing this right on certain t 
conditions: These were in. substance that on the understanding 
that the State would extend the existence of the companies for 
the .second period of 25 years and would forego the arrears due 
by the companies for guaranteed interest, a new contract should 
be executed, in which it should be stipulated that for the remain- 
der of the lease, surplus profits over and above 5 per cent., should 
be divided equally between the Companies and the Government. 
The intentions of the Home Government became known to the 
Government of India, but indirectly only, and a protest was sent 
by them, as soon as possible, against this policy, although as it 
happened too late to have any effect on the ultimate decision. 
The despatch of the Government of India (No. 80 of 12th August 
1870) indicated, and in forcible language, the objections taken to 
the proposal. It pointed out that various considerations had 
made it seem desirable that the Government should acquire the 
Guaranteed lines as soon as possible, and that the concession by 
the Companies with respect to the disposition of surplus profits 
was in effect, no concession at all, while on the other hand the 
surrender of arrears of interest, and of the right to acquire the 
lines after the first twenty-five years would mean a very serious 
loss to Government. There was no apparent object in making 
such concession and the despatch added: ''The credit of the 
Government was never better; the undertakings of these com- 
panies are approaching completion, their demands on the money 
market have almost ceased, and their stocks are quoted at a con- 
siderable premium. It is therefore in vain that we seek to dis- 
cover the grounds which have actuated Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in this matter, and looking at the stage at which it has 
arrived, as evidenced by the interpellations in Parliament, we 
cannot but regret that no opportunity was afforded us of placing 
your Grace in possession of the views we entertain on this impor- 
tant question \ .,,..<. 

As already mentioned this protest arrived too late to affect t 



Ill;} 
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the decision arrived at by the. Secretary of State, and new. Con- 
tracts on the above conditions were granted, first to the G. L P. 
Railway, and later on to the Bombay, Baroda and the Madras 
Railway Companies. It is not possible to offer the reasons which 
led the Home Government, to adopt this course, which was taken 
not only against the opinion of the Government of India, but in 
the face of facts which should seemingly have offered good 
grounds for a decision of a directly opposite character, viz : — to 
acquire these lines for the State at the earliest possible, date. t- 
The result was a distinct gain to the share holders of the first-two 
companies at the loss of the State. This is one of the many in- 
stances of the undue gains and special privileges which the English 
Companies with their Head offices in London, were enabled to 
secure by their direct access to the India Office under the supreme 
authority exercised by the Secretary of State oyer Indian affairs. 

The dates of acquirement by the State of the Guaranteed Rail* 
ways and the purchase prices paid for them are given in appendix 4. 

The liabilities for the debentures amounting to 22,726,9082 of 
all the guaranteed Companies were transferred upon the Secretary 
of State for India. . The prices paid for the share Capital of the 
Companies compared with the original Capital as shown below : — 



Railways. 


Share 
Capital. 


Price paid. 


Premium. , 


East Indian ... 

Eastern Bengal 

S. P. & D. .. ... 

0. &. R. ... 

G. S. of I ... 

G. I. P 

B.B. & CI. ... 
Madras 


£ 
26,200,000 

2,255,480 
11,075,320 

4,000,000 

3,208,280 
20,000,000 

8,745,056 
10,257,630 


£ 

32,750,000 

3,391,917 

14,009,124 

5,036,049 

4,197,557 

34,859,218 

12,089,146 

12,819,558 


£ 

6,550,000' 

1,136*437. 

2,933,804 

1,036,049 

989,277 : 

14,859,218 

*3,344,090 

2,561,928 


Total 


85,741,766 


119,152,569 ' 33,410,803 " 



t Railway Policy in India, pages 25—27, by Horace Bell. 
* Page 15 of Railway Board's Administration Report Volume II for 
1917-18 gives the B. & fe 0. 1. Premium at £4,135,280. 
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Over the total share capital of the eight Companies amounting 
to 85,741,766*, India had'to pay a premium of 33,410,8032 or an 
average of about 38-96 per cent, on that capital. 

In the case of the East Indian, the Eastern Bengal, the S. P. 
& D., the G. I. P. and the Madras Companies, the purchase price 
was paid partly in the form of terminable annuities, and partly 
by India Stock. In the remaining cases the payment was made 
either in cash or by India Stock. In the case of the B. B. & C. 
I. Ry., 3 per cent. India Stock was issued for 10,089,146? in 
satisfaction of 9,685,58 11 of the purchase price, giving a further 
premuim of 403,565/ to the stock-holders. 

In the case of the Scinde, Panjab and Delhi Railway Company, 
the Government were empowered to convert the annuities into 
India Stock. Up to 1893-94, £200,467 10s. hd. of the annuities 
were redeemed by the issue of 3^ per cent India Stock for £i ,9 11,621- 
6s. Id. The balance of £9,097,908 Is. lid. remained dischargeable 
by an annual payment of 371,361/ 3s. 7d. which is charged to the 
Revenue account of the line at the average rate of exchange.* 

Under the contracts of the Companies, the purchase price was 
to be paid either in lump sum or in the shape of an annuity, 
payable half-yearly in London " to be reckoned from the time when- 
the gross amount would be payable and to continue during the 
residue of the term of 99 yearsy the rate of interest used in 
f calculating such annuity being determined by the average rate 
of interest during the preceding two years received in London 
upon public obligations of the East India Company and other 
public obligations in London by the Secretary of State in Council 
and which shall be ascertained by reference to the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England for the time being", f 
1 The terms concluded in 1878 for the purchase of the E. I. 
Railway, based mainly on the provisions of the Company's 

* Page 23 of the Administration Report part II (or 1893-94- 
t Page 16 of the Report ou Railways in India for the year 1870-71 ly 
Sir JulamJ Dutivers. 
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Contract, were as follows :— - 

(i) The Capital Stock amounted to 26,200,000? and the 
Company were entitled to be paid either in cash at the average 
price of the stock during the three previous years or by. annuity 
for 73 years equivalent thereto. The average price o£ the stock; 
was taken at 1251 per cent, so that the total amount payable itt 
cash was 32,750,000/. 

(ii) The Government, however, preferred to convert the sum 
into an annuity of £1,473,750 for 73 years. One-fifth of this- 
annuity, namely £294,750 has been deferred under the newr 
contract entered into with the Company in 1879, leaving the 
capital sum representing the deferred annuity, viz'.— £6,550,000 
in the hands of the Government to be regarded as the capital of; 
the reconstituted Company, on which they receive 4 per cent, 
interest per annum, plus \* of the yearly net profits made by 
the Railway. 

Whenever the new contract of 1879 terminates, those who, 
hold the one-fifth of the annuities, will receive upto the 14th. 
February 1953, the annuity of £5-12s. 6d. for every £125 oc- 
for every £100 of the £5,240,000 original unconverted stock. 
The undertaking represented a sum of £32,750,000, the amount 
of purchase money, and the whole of this will have been paid offi" 
by the 14th February 1953 by means of the annuity. 
> In order principally to accommodate trustees who' could not 
accept the annuity, the Government made a subsequent offer of 
£125 of 4 percent., India Stock in lieu of the amount of £5- 12s. Gd. 
This was largely taken advantage of by the holders of the 
Company's stock. The new stock thus issued is being redeemed 
by a Sinking fund created out of the difference between the* 
interest (£5) on such stock and the annuity (£5-12s. 6d.) which' 
is payable out of the earnings of the railway. 

The E. I. Railway Company Purchase Act 1879, passed by* 
the Parliament, provided for an annual sum not exceeding 7s. 6d. 
to be set aside for those annuitants who might desire it, for the 

•This proportion Was revised by a Contraet dated 14th November 1899. 
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purpose o£ redeeming the whole £125 by the end of 73 years. 

The Eastern Bengal, the S. P. & D. and the Oudh & Bohilkhand 
Railways, were on purchase, taken over absolutely by the Govern- 
ment and have since been worked under direct State manage- 
ment. The Madras Railway has been divided between the South. 
Indian, and the Southern Mahratta Companies. The East Indian, 
the South Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula, and the B. B. & 
C- I. Railways have been leased for working to the Companies 
which had formerly owned them, under new contracts providing that 
the companies should supply in some form or other a 'small amount, 
of capital, on which they receive a certain rate of interest 
guaranteed by the Government, together with a share of surplus 
profits. These companies and also the Southern Marahatta, the 
Bengal Nagpur, the Assam Bengal, and the Burmah Railways 
Companies, which are of more recent origin, have no rights of 
property in the lines which they administer, but are in the position 
merely as working agents for the Government.* 

After purchase of the Madras Railway, the line was made 
over to the Southern Marhatta Railway, with the exception of 
the Broad-gauge Section from Jalarpet to Mangalore, which was. 
transferred to the South Indian Railway Company, in exchange 
for its metre-gauge sections between Katpadi and Dharmavaram„ 
and Pakala and Gudur, which were absorbed in the Madras and 
S. M. Railway Company's system. 1 

The Madras Railway was opened in 1856 and its working 
results showed net losses to the State throughout the whole 
period from 1856 to 1907, while its earnings per mile per week 
and the percentage of its working expenses upon gross traffic 
earnings varied as follows :— 



•Para. 2 of the Report of the Mackar Committee (1908). 

I Pag© 7 of the Railway Board's Administratis Report for 1%P7. 
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Earnings! Percentage Earnings. - Percentage 

Rs. ofW. E. Bs. ofW. E., 

1856 ... 75 51-66 1890 ... 218 52-44 

1860 ... 117 73-50 1900 ... 254 51-75 

1870 ... 146 52-84 1907 ... 335 6616 

1880 ... 138 68-24 

In the last year of the Company's .administration, the net 
loss ip the Sfaite amounted to Bs. 33,86,120. In other years it 
varied from 23 to 47 lakhs per annum between 1879 and 1906. 

While the State was paying losses annually, the Company 
received the following sums as the moiety of the supposed 
surplus profits:— 

Surplus Net loss to 

Profits. the State. 

Rs. Rs. 

In 1895 53,195 38,60,320 

„ 1897 91,135 25,90,167 

„ 1898 90,546 29,18,080 

„ 1906 1,25,000 , 27,17,976 

Taking the year 1895, the loss worked out as under •— , 

Gross earnings ... 1,12,08,407 

Working expenses ,,,53,98,097 



Net earnings ... 58,10,310 
Guaranteed interest 

actually paid ... 96,17',435 

Surplus profits „, . . 53,195 96,70,630 

Net loss ... ...... 38,60,320 



t SEGTipN, 7.— Financial JResuIts. 

When the Government purchased the Railways from the old 
Guaranteed Companies, India had to pay not pnly the Capital 
cost including the ^enormous waste" in the construction expen- 
diture, but it had to pay also high premiums thereon, which Were 
due entirely to the high rate of : safe interest guaranteed on 
behalf of the Indian tax-payer. 
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These premiums alone amounted to ,£33,410,803= 
Es. 50,11,62,045. 

Over and above these charges which have been debited to the 

Capital Account of the Railway Section of the Government of 

India, there were heavy losses incurred annually from 1850 fe> 

1908 on the working of the old Guaranteed railways. They 

included the guaranteed interest and surplus profits paid to the 

Companies, together with the cost of land and capitalized value 

of the loss of land revenue, cost of Government supervision 

excluding leave allowances and pensions paid to the Government 

staff employed on supervising the affairs of the Companies, as 

also the Loss by Exchange incurred in bringing out the capital 

of the Companies from England to India and in remitting the 

guaranteed interest from India to England. The last item is of 

a considerable amount and was practically ignored in the Railway 

accounts kept in India until the fact was brought by the Secretary 

of State to the notice of the Government of India in 1884. l 

Overlooking the loss by exchange on the railway transactions, 
the Government of India both in the P. W. D. and in the Finance 
Department, were counting upon profits from the working of the 
Indian Railways during the years 1877-78, 1880-81, 1881-82, 
etc., while there were in reality losses if the figures of the loss 
by exchange were included. These were, under the system in 
force, included in the accounts under the Main head "E" " Miscel- 
laneous," " Sub-head " Loss by Exchange," which showed the loss 
by exchange on the whole remittances to England on every 
account.* The figures recorded in the Railway Accounts showed 
the English figures at the conventional rate of Rs. 10 to the 
pound. 

A . 

i Despatch No. 143 (Financial) from Secretary of State to Government 
of India, dated 27th May 1881, pages 702-9 of Report of the Select Committee 
of 1884. 

* Major Conway Gordon's answer to question No, 3503 More tfee Select 
Committee of 1881. 
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Financial Statement. 


loss by Exohange* 




Pounds. 


Rs. 


1880-81... 


-50,612 


-1,11,74,320 


1881-82... 


+1,035,342 


*- 20,59,236 


1882-83... 


+419,343 


- 53,51,212 


1883-84... 


+787,530 


-65,08,714 


1884-85... 


+1,079,240 


- 61,10,839 
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With such incomplete figures of the Railway 'expenditure, 
the following incorrect figures were given in the Financial 
Statement of 15th March 1884, as the net result to the State 
from its connection with railways :•— 

tneorreot figures . As eorreetod 



Estimate. 



Net result of 5 years. +3,270,843 -3,12,04,321 

Instead of the net profit of £3,270,843 as shown in the 
Financial Statement, there was actually a loss of Rs>- 3,12,04,321 
as shown above. 

To remove thir misapprehension, a statement of the direct 
financial results of the transactions connected with the railways 
in India from the commencement (1848-49) to the year 1884-85 
was prepared by the India Office, London. This statement is 
printed at pages 706-707 of the Report of the Select Committee 
of 1884. The figures relating to the old Guaranteed Railways 
for the period upto 1882-83 are shown m our Appendix No. 2; 
together With simple interest which we have added at 4 per cent; 
per annum; subsequent figures extracted from the Tables of 
Commercial and Financial Statistics appended to the Annual 
Financial Statements of the Government of India, are similarly 
embodied in our Appendix No. 3. Both these appendices show 
a net loss of Rs. 58,07,24,409 (excluding the interests borne by 
the Revenues of India)' front 1848-49 to- the end of the year 
1907, when the- last of the old Guaranteed railways was pur- 
chased by the State. 

As regards the interest, in answer to> question Ho. 6110 by 
the Select Committee, Mr. Henry Waterfield who was Financial 
Secretary at the India Office in 1884, explained that as the State 
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has advanced the money to the Companies and had at the Bame 
time been contracting loans, the interest on loans to the extent 
of the advances to the companies " has really been charged in 
the accounts as a result of the railway policy.'' In answer to 
the next question he gave the net amount of such interest at 
4 per cent, per annum at 30^ Crores of rupees including a small 
portion on account of the State Railways upto 1884. 

According to the principle given above, compound interest on 
the yearly losses should be added. We have accordingly in our 
Appendix No. 3A worked out the figures. To the end o£ 
March 1918 this interest amounted to Es. 2,61,88,15,281 and 
together with the loss of Bs. 58,07,24,409 in the working charges, 
raised the total to Bs. 3,19,95,39,690 on which interest ia 
still accruing. 

During the whole of the working period of the old Guaranteed 
railways, the year 1877-78 was the only one in which they showed 
a profit, while in the remaining period of 63 years they showed 
net losses.- The extraordinary result in 1877-78 was due to the 
large income made from the famine traffic and from traffic to 
and from the Delhi Durbar held in the historic year 1877. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on East , 
India Public Works.. 1878-79 fully endorsed the views embodied 
in Lord Lawrence's. Minute of 9th January 1869, and recorded 
their opinion with regard to the policy of employing the agency 
of Guaranteed Companies for Indian Railways from 1846 to > 
1867 in the following terms*: — 

"This Policy, although it led to the rapid and continuous application 
of capital to railway extension in India, was not considered conducive to 
economy either in the execution of the work or in the working of th» 
lines, and the Indian Government finding it difficult to obtain the consent 
of companies to the alterations in the contracts necessary in their opinion 
to insure proper control and economy, determined to discard indirect 
agency, and undertake the works and the working of future Una themtelvet." 

• Pages iv and V of their Keport. 
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Italics are ours. A similar decision was arrived at in regard 
to the Irrigation Works, where the experience gained with 
guaranteed Companies was equally unsatisfactory if not worse, 
for we find the following opinion of the same Select Committee 
at page vi of their Report:— 

" In 1858 great pressureabeing brought upon the Government of India 
to promote irrigation by tbe same indirect agency as that by whioh they 
were then extending' Railway i communication, - the Madras Irrigation/ 
Company was formed with a Government guarantee of 5 per cent, upon) 
a Capital of 1,000,0002, and a few years after another private company 
undertook, without a guarantee, the construction of a system of Irrigation 
Canals in Orissa. Both these experiments have proved costly failures to' 
the State, The arrangements between the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Orissa Company soon became so involved that it was considered! 
advisable to terminate them by the purchase of tbe works of the Company, 
at a price much above their market value. This sale, was effected at a 
time when the Company was practically bankrupt,, The Madras Irrigation,. 
Company since its formation has succeeded for one ..year only in meeting 
its working expenses. The Secretary of State has, in addition to the 
Guaranteed rate, advanced, free of interest, 600,0002, to the directors of' 
this Company, of which 228,0002 has been repaid; 1,372,0001, has, there- 
fore, been swallowed op by this undertaking, without any return whatever*' 
to the State. 

"Warned by these fiascos of private* enterprise, the Government of 
India determined to construct' themselves' all irrigation works for ther 
future. This decision was arrived at in 186? and: from, that time all, 
expenditure upon the extension of irrigation, works expected to be remuner. 
attvev has been together with ;tbat upon State Railways,, termed extra- 
ordinary, aad the money required has been obtained by borrowing, 
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CHAPTER IV—State Railways.* 



SECTION 1.— Introdiction. 

TNDIA began with the old guaranteed railways in 1849. The com- 
panies entrusted with the construction and working of these' 
railways were found most unsatifactory, chiefly on the grounds' 
of economy, both in the costs of construction and working' 
the . traffic. They had a guarantee of 5 per cent, per annum 
in gold, out of the general revenues. of India, with fixed rates of 
exchange between the English and Indian currencies in certain 
transactions, which raised in some years the guaranteed interest 
to as much as 9-12 per' cent, per annum in the Indian currency. 
Guaranteed with such a high rate of interest on all the capital 
they raised on their shares, they did riot take much care in 
economizing the cost of constructing the lines, nor did they take ' 
a keen interest in economical working or in developing the traffic 
by suitable rates and passenger fares, especially when there wag 
■ no chance of making surplus profits, in which they were allowed 
half a share: Their unsatisfactory working was found out by 
Government as early as the sixties, and in 1860-61 it was decided, 
that no more contracts were to be allowed under that sort of 
guarantee. Under the contracts already made and subsequently 
modified is 1870, however, the companies continued their oper- 
ations till the end of the year 1907, when the last of those guaran- 
teed railways, the Madras Railway, was purchased by Government. 
The matter relating to these companies has already been dealt 
with in Chapter III, where the prominent features of the results 
of their administration have been brought out in detail. 

•The term " State Railways" generally applies to railways belonging 
to the British Indian State. In older records, they are styled as Indian 
State Railways. This term is new applied to what weie formerly termed 
as "Native State Railways." 
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In the year 1863 attempts were made to introduce Subsidized 
Companies. Two of them were formed, which undertook the 
construction of three branch lines, viz I — 

1. Nalhatl taMurshidabad ... „, 27 miles. 

2. Cawnpore to Lucknow . ... ... 42 „ 

3. Arkonam to Conjeeveram 18f „ 

but as they failed to obtain capital without a Government 
guarantee, they were eventually formed into guaranteed companies, 
and the first of these three lines which had been completed with- 
out guarantee, was surrendered by the Subsidised Company to 
Government, who purchased it and styled it as a Siate railway. 
This and the C. & S. E. Railway surrendered by the Guaranteed 
company of that name in 1868, were the first, among the Indian . 
State Railways. 

As capitalists were unwilling to undertake, the provision of 
railways in India without a guarantee which was condemned on 
all sides as more expensive and undesirable, the Government 
definitely decided about the year .1867 to provide further railways 
as State railways with borrowed funds, to be constructed and 
worked by the direct agency of Government. 

In December 1867 the Government of Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Lawrence sent a despatch (No. 125 dated the 3rd Decem- 
ber 1867) to the Secretary of State for India, accompanied by 
minutes by the Viceroy and the Members of Council, to. which 
was added an able and exhaustive note on the guarantee system 
by Captain (afterwards General Sir) E. C. S. Williams, K. C, S. I., 
R. E., and also a note by Colonel C. H. Dickens, R. A. then 
Secretary to the Government.of India,. P. W. D. The views put 
forward by Captain Williams marked a new policy. He discussed 
the advantages and disadvantages of the guarantee system in 
India, sketched the systems under which railways had. been pro- 
moted by the State in other countries, submitted proposals for a, 
.new system for encouraging railways by State-aid in India, and 
referred to the desirability of an experiment being made in the 
construction of railways by direct State agency. - Neither in Lord 
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Lawrence's minute nor in those of any of his Council, was there 
any mention of this policy ; all that was insisted on and with 
practical unanimity, was that action should be taken towards the 
ultimate acquisition, by the State of all the railways, and that 
this aim should be steadily kept in view.* 

The proposals received only a partial support from Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Secretary of State for India. A change in the ministry 
placed the Duke of Argyll in that office early in 1863, and in 
.March of that year, the Government of India addressed a despatch. 
(No. 24 of 15th March 1869) to the Home Government, in which, 
they openly and strongly advocated direct construction by the 
State.* 

Lord Mayo had then become Viceroy; but before leaving 
India, Lord Lawrence had recorded a minute dated 9th January 
1869, in which he showed his complete conversion to this policy 
and urged that under the guarantee system, the Government was 
liable to a permanent and probably increasing charge for interest,, 
the burden of which was accentuated by the fact that under the 
existing arrangements the Government could derive no profit 
from the most successful railway, while it bore the whole loss of 
those which did not pay; that there was, in fact, no set-off of 
profit against loss in the Government share in these transactions. 
' The whole profit goes to the companies and the whole loss to 
the Government.' He said that he was thus led to ask what are 
the reasons which should induce the Government to accept the 
position in which it is placed by the present system of Rail- 
way constructions? • • ■ Can it be really essential for 
satisfactory progress that such a distribution of losses and gains 
should continue, and is there any sufficient ground for placing, 
the State in so false a financial relation to the construction of 
railways as that under which the former must bear all loss, and 

cannot possibly obtain a set-off by any gain f These questions: 

i . — i i — — — . — I. i 

* Hallway Policy in India by H. Bell, page 9i, 
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involve the discussion of the character; of the agreements which 
have till now been entered into with companies for the construc- 
tion* of Railways in India, and the policy under which these works 
are entrusted to the companies in preference to being executed 
by the direct agency of the State." 

He urged that the issue was whether the agency of the com- 
panies afforded any such special convenience or advantage to the 
State as to justify the Government in giving them terms which 
were alike unsatisfactory in a financial and administrative point 
of view, and that the only possible reply could be in the negative. 
He pointed out that the history, so far, of the operations of the 
Guaranteed companies had given illustrations of management as 
bad and as extravagant as anything which the worst of opponent 
of Government agency could suggest as likely to result from that 
system, and that the best conducted and the cheapest of these 
lines had been carried out entirely under departmental manage- 
ment, i,t* without the intervention pf contractors, in a way that, 
in short, differed in no respect from that which was. folio wed .on. 
Government works under the Public Works Department, With 
reference to the Indian share of the work, he was satisfied that 
"under a reasonable system" the Government could at least secure 
as great ability to carry put the works, and with no greater outlay. 
The experience of twenty years under the guarantee system had 
shown, in the opinion of Lord Lawrence, that there was no reason; 
to expect that ; the Government could derive any financial advant- 
age in obtaining the capital for railways through the agency of. 
companies, unless they could carry out the works and manage the 
lines very much more cheaply than could be dpne by the Govern-, 
ment through jts pwn agency. His own view was that the latter; 
course would be the most economical to the State, and that the 
Government had already at its disposal a sufficient number, of 
officers who were both qualified in Railway work and in local 
experience; while he saw no adequate reason for supposing that - 
if Government deliberately borrowed money for railway purposes 
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only, there need be any necessity for stopping operations oa 
every occasion of financial difficulty.* 

The despatch from the Government of India of the 15th 
March 1869 was practically based' on Lord Lawrence's minute. 
They pointed out that it was no longer necessary to look to 
England for guidance in Railway construction; and that they 
might now with complete propriety claim the same degree of 
discretionary power in dealing with the administration and 
construction of Indian Railways as is exercised in relation to- all 
other branches of the administration and all other classes of public 
works. They further urged that the proposal to make over the 
profitable or commercial lines to companies, and to leave the 
unprofitable or political lines to the State was unfair and uns- 
practicable and concluded by saying that unless the necessary 
conditions, as regards economical construction and management, 
could be secured in arrangements with companies, it was desirable 
that in the future their agency should be altogether dispensed 
■with for the construction of Indian railways, t The word cons- 
truction included management and working also. 

The Government of India addressed the Secretary of State 
again on this subject in their despatch No. 28 of 22nd March 
1869, drawing attention more particularly to the serious liabilities 
which were being incurred ty the State under the system of 
Guaranteed Companies ; that the State was bound to pay a fixed 
rate of interest to the share-holders, whatever the cost of the line, 
or "whatever the character of the management might be, and that 
while the Government only was seriously interested in securing 
economy, no substantial co-operation in this direction was to be 
hoped for from the companies. Attention was also drawn to a 
very serious phase of the companies' system, viz., that the 
Government of India was losing its power of control over them, 
in so far that its decisions were not accepted as final in India, but 
■were habitually referred to the Boards of Directors in London. 

.* " Railway Pulicy in India " by H Bell, pages 94-95. 
f Ibid page 97. 
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The position of companies was compared with, that .o£ t .Governmem) 
:in plain terms. It was' urged that the former have only.to-supply 
the capital and "to receive their interest from the Government, 
whatever be the outlay, and whatever be the results of the under- 
takings;' while on the other hand, the Government had topay the 
interest on the capital in full, and to be satisfied with the partial 
, set-off derived from the net receipts. To the share-holders it was 
^comparatively, unimportant.whether the first .outlay , was strictly 
.confined-to what was necessary or not- Their, capital: was ,an 
'investment, the return' from which was guaranteed under all 
circumstances ; and even, in some cases, wasteful outlay might be 
directly advantageous to them, at leading to the creation of O stock 
which might he sold at a premium-^ 

The strong common sense of Lord Lawrence, his intimate 
knowledge of the country and its people, and a just .appreciation 
'of the value of the large body of engineers who were, then carry- 
ing out public works under the Government, enabled him to 
make out an unassailable case against the Companies' railways 
and to banish for many a year a system which, at the time 
seemed likely to press very severely on the revenues of the Empire. 
Dealing with the character of the control exercised by the Secre- 
tary of State over Indian Railway matters, he referred toi the 
difficulties which must arise and had probably already developed 
owing to the undue influence of the India Office. He said— 

"I am fully impressed with the propriety and even the necessity of 
placing in the hands of Secretary of State for India, the most complete 
control over the administration of India in all its branches, and . I . hope 
that nothing, I am now saying, will be considered as implying a desire to 
weaken that control. But the power exerched in England over affairs 
actually conducted In India, should sorely be essentially ma of control, and 
the initiation and practical direction of measures should as fit as pnesfbte 
remain in the hands of Indian Government I cannot think that it is 
conducive to good administration t» remove from the .cognisance of the 
.local authorities far the purpose of placing it in the hands of Secretary of 
State the principal management of trnnscationa which 'already h>volre*an 
t " Railway Policy in India," pages 97-98. . .. , ■ 
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outlay of 100 millions sterling, and most probably extend to double that 
sum, and which are entirely carried ont in India, and at the charge of the 
Indian revenues. I must ask permission to state my opinion in plain 
language on this very important point, to the effect that the true interests 
of India demand that the Secretary of State's direct action in relation to 
Indian Railways should be exercised only so far as is essential for the 
prompt despatch of that part of the business connected with them which is 
necessarily carried out in England; and that beyond this his intervention 
should, as a rule, be limited to the control of the Indian authorities, on 
whom should be plaoed the same complete responsibility for railway 
management, both in respect to administration and finance, as is placed on 
them in all other branches of public business. I feel in the strongest 
manner that the real success in the economical and efficient management 
and extension of railways in India can only be attained by the frank adop- 
tion of this policy."* 

In replying to the Government of India in July 1869 
(Despatch No. 42 of 15th July 1869), the Secretary of State, 
then, the Duke of Argyll, accepted their views. He said that 
whatever may have been the reason which had led to the intro- 
duction of the guaranteed system in India, the time had now 
evidently arrived when ' both in raising and in expending such 
additional capital as may be required for new lines in India, the 
Government should secure for itself the full benefit of the credit 
which it lends, and of the cheaper agencies which ought to be at 
its command.' In concluding his despatch the Duke of Argyll 
informed the Government of India that regarded as a whole the 
'arrangements proposed appeared to him to be well adopted for 
providing in India gradually, regularly, and with all advisable 
rapidity a fairly complete national system of railway communi- 
cation.'t The Government of India set to work vigourously, 
organised a new railway branch of the Indian Public Works 
Department, into which were drafted most of the engineers then 
in Government service, who had railway experience in England ; 
and to these were added others who were available from the 

• F&gu 30-21 of " Bailimj Poliey in India" fay Horu« Bell. 
lTPage23of Ibi3. " " 
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staffs of the Guaranteed companies, and a certain number of 
Royal Engineer Officers.* 

The plan of State Railways was based upon the ground that, 
expenditure ' would be kept more under control than when 
incurred through the agency of companies, that the cost of new 
lines would in consequence be much diminished, and that if 
India was formerly wanting in experience, she then possessed all 
the knowledge requisite in dealing with the administration and 
construction of railways. The Government also thought that a 
railway through an Indian State, where delicate negotiations' 
might be necessary, was much better in the hands of Government 
than of a company. The notion of allotting commercial and 
remunerative lines to companies and of throwing upon Govern- 
ment the political and non-paying lines, did not meet with a 
favourable reception from the Government of India. Before the. 
despatches upon this subject from the Government of India were 
received, the question of agency had engaged the attention of .the 
Secretary of State also and he too had come, to very much the; 
same conclusions regarding it.t 

As regards the lines which were to be undertaken, Lord 
Lawrence's proposal supported by Lord Maya, was ""that the' 
construction of such a system of railways should be commenced 
as appeared likely to give a tolerably complete net work of main 1 
lines, traversing all parts of India, in which considerations of 
policy or the probable requirements of trade and. internal' 
convenience of the country, indicated the utility of opening ; euob 
lines, and give sufficient grounds to anticipate the eventual' 
growth of a traffic which would pay the interest on the cost of 
construction. The rate of progress was to depend upon, the amount 
of capital upon which the '. Government could afford to, pay, 
interest out of the revenues. It was computed that 10,000 miles 
in addition to the 5,000 which were either open or in course of 

•Page 24 of "Railway Policy in India." . . ' ". 

f Para. 7, page 4 of the Government Director's Report on Railway* in 
India for 1868-69. 
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construction,, would 'provide necessary communication, through 
all the chief provinces; that by an annual expenditure o£ 
.£3,750,000, 300 miles could be opened every year, supposing, 
the cost was £12,000 per mile, and that thus in about 30 years 
all the requirements o£ India would be met, without either 
extraordinary taxation, inconvenient pressure on the public 
revenues, or objectionable. increase of the liabilities of the State.* 

The original papers in connection with the construction of the 
P. N. S. Railway were published at pages 245-303 of the 
Supplement to the Gazette of India dated February 19th 1870, 
In letter No. 544 R. dated 12th May 1869, Colonel R. Strachey 
R. E., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India P. W. D., 
wrote to the Joint-Secretary to the Government of Punjab in the 
P. W. D., Railway Branch, that " this Railway should be designed 
and carried out so as to ensure the smallest expenditure that will 
provide a thoroughly permanent and useful iron-road that can be 
traversed by the ordinary locomotive and. wagon stock in use on 
the Punjab and East Indian Railways, at a low speed," and that 
" the principle to be followed should be to commence the line on 
the most economical scale possible, and to look to improvements 
being carried out by degrees in the future, as the traffic is 
developed and an amelioration of gradients and addition to the 
conveniences first provided are justified by increased returns." 
The Secretary of State for India agreeing, with these views, 
desired that " the works may as far as possible, be so designed in 
the .first instance as to admit readily, of the future ameliorations 
and additions which may be found expedient." f 

The staff of engineers began to arrive in India in November 
1868, and it was determined that Jhelum, which it had been 
determined to maintain as a military station, " should be 
regarded as an obligatory point on the line, and that the 
formation of the Trunk Road should be occupied by the Railway, 

* Pare. 9. pages 4-5 of Government Director's Report for 1868-69. 
f No: 72 <Jnted 20th OeteW 18l>9 to the ' Government of ' India, page* 
256 of the Gazette 
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if by so doing, any important redaction of the' cost could be 
shown to be possible. By this decision the way was cleared for 
active progress on the section, 100 miles in length, between 
Lahore and Jhelom. One-half of the Trunk Road was accord- 
ingly taken for the railway embankment, except in the Kharian 
Hills, South of Jhelura, where a diversion was found necessary; , 
The Secretary of State for India subsequently directed that 
the Indus Valley Railway should be constructed on' the Broad- 
gauge, leaving the gauge of the Punjab Northern Railway to 
the decision of the Government of India. The latter decided that 
this- line should also be constructed on. the Broad-gauge,, the 
Metre-gauge railway which was then being laid on 'the Trunk 
Road was to be used as a temporary line as far. .as Wazirabad, 
pending completion of the embankment which was under con- 
struction in order to remove the line from the Trunk Road^t " 

Among the State Railways the first was the Caleutta and 
- South-Eastern Line, 28 miles in length, the first portion of 15> 
miles of which was opened in 1862, and the remainder in 1863. 
It was purchased in 1868 from the guaranteed railway company 
bearing that name. Next, after this, came the jiNalhati-,Stat6 
Railway, 27} miles, opened in 1863. It was .first constructed on 
the 4 feet gauge with 30 lbs. rails and was purchased from the: 
Indian Branch Railway Company. They were followed by 8 
miles of Ehamgaon and 6. miles of .the Amraoti State Rail ways, 
opened in 1870 and 1871 respectively. These' are mmdr 
railways and very little known now. The first two ' are merged 
in the Eastern-Bengal System,, while the latter two are worked 
by the G. I. P. Railway. The bigger State Railways did not 
come into existence- -till 1873, when the two sections 'of -the 
Rajputana State Railway, on the Delhi and the Agra districts, were 
opened to traffic. The Punjab Northern was opened irj 187 ij, and 
the Indus Valley in 1878 ; . both these lines are- the basis of the 

-present North-Western Railway System. 

— '- — - — — — : i — -~i ___ 

t Government of India Resolution No. J8U-17 K , dated 3rd August 

1874, p«ge 1335 of the Supplement to the Gatettt of Jrt^ivi dated August 

lajh, 1874. 
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The total length of State lines, open on 31st December 1880, 
was 2931| miles as shown below, of which 2,186} miles were 
classed as Imperial and 745£ miles as Provincial : — 



Slate Railways, 


Imperial ' 


State Railways, Provincial 


5'-6° gauge. 




S'-S" gauge. 


Sindia . ... 


... 


• 66} 


Patna-Gaya 57 


Patri 


... 


22} 


Dildarnagar-Ghazipur 12 


Dhond-Manmad 


... 


145§ 


Amritsar Pathankot ... 


Wardha Coal ... 


w.. 


46} 


Calcutta & South Eastern. 28 


Punjab-Northern 


... 


280 


Nalhati (4 feet gauge)... 27J 


Indus Valley... 


... 


501 


Metre-gauge. 
Northern-Bengal ... 243} 


Kandhar 


... 


152 


Metre-gauge. 




Tirhut 85 


Rajputana 


... 


717| 


Muttra-Hathras ... 29 


Western Rajputana 


i, Hol- 




Cawnpur-Farrukhabad... 49£ 


kar & Sindia Neemuch. 


254} 


Nagpur-Chhattisgarh ... 53 








Rangoon & Irrawaddy 


j i, 


2,186} 


Valley ... .... I61f 



•Total State Railways 2,931$ 

The military or strategical railways, are included in the 
North-Western Railway System administered by Government.' 
The following are among such lines : — 

S'-6" gauge Miles. 

Sind Sagar, Lala Musa to Shershah 341-76 

JandtoKohat ... ... ..., 40-42 

Eundian to Campbellpur 11985 

Sind-Pishin, from Ruk to Chaman via Sibi, Sharigh 

andBostan 336-75 

Mushkaf Bolan from Sibi to Quetta 86-74 

Quetta to Bostan 20-57 

Quetta to Nushki via Speaand - 82-66 

Peshawar-Jamrud „. ... .... ... ... 11-04 

2'-6" gauge 

Kohat to Thall 61-75 

Nowshera to Dargai ... .„ ... .„ ... 40-25 



Total ... l,141-7» 



•Paga f of Sir Juland Danvar'a Report for 1880-81. 
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Having decided in 1869 that future railway extensions should 
be carried out directly by the State, no action was taken by the 
Government for the next ten years in any other direction, and 
Companies' operations were restricted to the lines already con- 
structed by them. During the years 1874 and 1879 the country 
was visited by a succession of most serious and wide-spread 
famines, which coupled with the troubles created by the Afghan 
"War of 1878-79, brought in financial difficulties which greatly 
checked the progress of the State Railways. 

The State Railways belong to the Government of India. 
They have been either constructed by the direct agency of 
Government or acquired from Companies. Some of them are work- 
ed now by the direct agency of the Government, while the 
working of others has been entrusted to British Companies and in 
one case to the administration of Indian States. The State 
Railways may be classified as follows:— 

(a) Surrendered by Companies as unprofitable and taken over 
by Government ; 

(4) Constructed and worked by Government ; 

(c) Purchased by Government from companies but leased to 

latter for working; 

(d) Constructed by Government, but after successful work" 

jng leased to companies for subsequent working; 

(«) Constructed and worked through the agency of companies; 

(/) Acquired from companies and worked by Government, 

See diagram I in Appendix 15. 

Almost all the State Railways are now 1 classed as Imperial; 
only one short line of 82| miles being classed as Provincial, 
which is worked by the Assam Provincial Government, A 
number of railways were formerly under the Provincial Govern- 
ments, but they have been since merged into the Imperial Statu 
Railways. 
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» SECTION 2.— Provincial State Railways. 

The Provincial Railways were provided under arrangements 
made by the Government of India, delegating to Local Govern- 
ments financial responsibility and administrative authority in 
, regard to Provincial' Productive Public" Works. The rules framed 
' for permitting Local Governments to raise Provincial loans" for 
the construction of such productive public works were submitted 
'"by the Government of India with their letter No. 186, dated 2nd 
May 1878 to the Secretary of State, who conveyed his cordial* 
Concurrence in the policy of interesting native land-owners and 
; capitalists in the development of the resources of the country, 
- and in the management of uorks constructed for the purpose 'of 
benefitting the neighbourhood of the places in which their proper- 
; ty is situated.. The rules provided that upon a Provincial Govern- 
ment undertaking financial responsibility for the work, the con- 
struction and management would be delegated entirely to the 
Provincial Government, subject only to a general control on the 
part of the Central Government. The Local Governments were 
also to be permitted to raise Provincial debenture loans for such 
works. The Government of the North West Provinces were 
, accordingly authorized to take action for the construction of the 
Cawnpur-Farrukhabad Railway as a famine relief work, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the case of the Patna-Gaya 
Railway. The debenture loan formed part of the registered public 
debt of India and the debenture^ ran in the name of the Secretary 
of State-in-Council for India, resembling the general debenture 
debt of the Indian Government The chief point in which they 
differed were that the interest was not payable within a certain 
distance of the Presidency towns, and that, if the net receipt of 
the work proved more than sufficient to pay 4 per cent interest 
on the debentures and 4 J per cent on money advanced by the 
Government, tbey gave to the holder a right to nhare with the 
, Government in the surplus profits. - . 

. * Secretary of State's despatch dated Slat' July 1878, pages 67-68 of the 
Report of Select Committee of 1879. . i 
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The Secretary ' of St&te added that he' was not satisfied of the 
necessity of resorting, for the purposes of these works, to the 
plan of Government guarantee, "which - had been admitted to be 
no longer generally' suitable to the circumstances of the Country. 
At all events, he desired, in the first instance, to try the experi- 
ment of raising local capital on the exclusive security' of the 
success of the works, giving to the subscribers every possible 
interest in the management, and every inducement to economical 
administration. Not until this had been shown to be impractica- 
ble, would he have recourse to a system of guarantee, which was 
then " wholly abandoned in respect to Imperial works? 1 

It is a matter of regret that the Government have not yet 
given effect to the policy ordered in 1878, of interesting Indian 
land-owners and capitalists in the management of railways. The 
time has come now that Indians will themselves take up this 
matter seriously and have the whole administrative machinery of 
Indian railways set in order. The Local Governments ought 1 to 
have control over" all the railways Within their own territories 
'and representatives of the people should be allowed to take part 
in the direction of the railway administration, as suggested in 
Section 1 of chapter II, pages 113 — 116. '"' 

SECTION 3.— Financial Policy of Government-' 

Under the contracts with the late Guaranteed companies, who" r 
had the sole charge of railway operations in India from 1849 'to ' 
1867, the cost of constructing the railways was provided by the" ! 
companies, and the same did not appear in the revenue and' 
expenditure accounts of India. The Government of India' 
had only to bear the -cost of land and supervision, loss' by-'' 
exchange and the guaranteed interest less net traffic reeeiptsv 
These charges were paid out of the general revenues of IjkUV 
The working results of those ' companies were not financially' ' 
remunerative, except in the year 1877-78, and: the State was' ! 
obliged to furnish' large sums ol money to meet the difference '- 
between the net receipts and the-ibteerest due oo the capital raised. 
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Reviewing the actual results u|>to the end of 1868, Lord 
Lawrence gave the following facts and figures in para. 29 of his 
famous minute * dated 9th January 1869 : — 

The total capital expended to the end of 1868 was about 78 

millions (sterling}; 
In the first five years, including 1854, the aggregate outlay 
was Z\ millions, and since then the average had been say, 
five millions yearly; 
Of the above sums, about two-fifths was spent in England, 

and three-fifths in India ; 
The average number of miles opened to the end of 1860 was 
120 yearly, omitting the first-four years in which no line 
was opened.; since that time, about 400 miles yearly) 
the total length open in January 1869 being nearly 4,000 
miles. The general average on the 15 years was 270 miles 
yearly; 
The aggregate net receipts in fifteen years, from 1854 to 
1868, might be called 12 millions, and the gross payments 
on account of guaranteed interest 25 £ millions, leaving a 
net charge of about 13£ millions; 
The average estimated cost per mile of railway under guarantee 

was i?17,000. 
In para. 28 of the same minute his Lordship thought, that it 
would be quite reasonable to assign two millions as the yearly 
sum to be appropriated from the Indian revenues " to promote 
railway construction in the future," basing this on the actual 
figures for the previous eight years, where the guaranteed interest 
varied from 1£ to 1£ millions, and the loss by exchange, land 
and supervision about half a million yearly. 

The origin of the State Railway policy was described by- 
Mr. Henry Waterfield in his evidence before the Select Committee 
of 1884, from which we give here the interesting matter concern- 
ing the financial policy. In connection with a balance of 
£ 3,000,000 which had accumulated in consequence of a loan raised 
*P«g» 337 of PorUamentery Report 333 of 8eleot Commute, of 1878. 
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fa England in 1861 to meet the demands of the Guaranteed 
Railway Companies, and the remittances from India having been 
reduced in anticipation of famine, the Secretary of State, Sir 
Charles Wood, in 1862 urged on the Government of. India the 
importance of using its surplus balances in the construction of' 
canals and roads, but he forbade their application to works not 
likely to prove remunerative. In 1866 Lord Crahborne adopted 
a similarly view and sanctioned a loan of 70 lakhs for public 
works. Such works were treated as " Extraordinary " and from 
the year 1867-68 the first separation of , the Extraordinary works 
from the ordinary ones appeared in the Indian accounts.* . 

In January 1868, after many proposals for the extension of 
railways had been received from. India, Sir Stafford Northcote 
informed the Government of India that important lines which were 
to be made for political reasons should not be allowed to weigh, 
heavily on the railway market, and he therefore suggested that a 
limit of annual charge on the revenues, on railway account should 
be fixed, under which as the revenues were relieved of charge by 
old lines becoming self-supporting, new ones might be taken in 
their place.* 

In January 1869 the Government of Ihdia (Under Lord 
Mayo), concurring in the policy formulated by Lord! Lawrence, 
proposed a large scheme for the extension of public works by 
loans amounting to six or eight millions a year for the next ten 
years,, which they proposed to raise in India or in England, 
which might, : from, time to time, afford the cheapest market. 
In replying in March 1869, the Duke of Argyll stated that— 

"As a general principle when a loan is required, it is desirable that it; 
should be obtained in India, if it can be done on terms nearly rts favourable 
as in England; and it is difficult to decide what additional interest would 
be counter-balanced by the advantages- which otherwise attach to loans 
raised in India. It is only when loans are obtained in India that thai 
native capitalists subscribe to them, and that is a very important 
consideration. Moreover whan loans are raised in England, the interest 
must be paid here ; and this adds to the very large anni (above 13 millions),' 
• Report of the Select Committee of 1864, pares 6030-31, page 387. ■ 
(Ditto. Ditto. para. 6032, page 387. 
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which must -bar remitted annually .to meet the disbursement in tbis country , 
anil which most- increase! so long so payments are. made' into the Home 
Treasury by the Railway Companies," , 

And after quoting the prices, o£ the A per cent, securities which 
in India wera 94J and in. London 102J per cent., he added — 

' Having regard to the comparatively little difference in the value of 
securities in India and in England thus shown to the political advantage 
which attends borrowing in India, and to the fact that thr interest of 
such loans is paid without the inconvenience or risk of remittance, it 
appears to be desirable that you should obtain in India as large a portion 
as practicable of any loans which may be required." 

He declined to " accede to any proposition for borrowing a 
specific amount in the next five or six years."* 

As regards railway extension in particular, the views held by 
Lord Mayo's Government in 1869 were described by Mr. Henry 
Waterfield in the following terms :— 

" As- regards the agency, they held that the time 'had arrived when 
both in raising and in expending the additional capital required for new 
Knee, the Government should secure for itself the full benefit of its credit 
and of. the cheaper agencies at its command. If guarantees should be t 
granted to any new companies, they urged the importance of giving power 
to the Government to take over the Works from the Companies in the 
event of their not being carried on to the satisfaction of the Government, 
and of providing thj.t the net profits above the guaranteed rate of 
interest should be for ever divided equally between the Government and 
the Companies "t ' 

The Duke of Argyll concurred with the Government of India 
and specially pressed on them the necessity of giving full attention ,■ 
to the -view expressed by Lord Lawrence, "that the financial 
Buceesa of a railway depends as. much on the. limitation of its 
cost as on- the magnitude of its traffic, and that whether Govern-:! - 
me'nt agency be employed or not, too much attention cannot be - : 
paid' to economy in construction, to the selection of lines not 
involving heavy works, and to the .careful avoidance of all' 
expenditure not absolutely; required for the stability of the works, , 
of the accommodation of the traffic." . , 

' Report of Select Committee of 1884,'para. 6034 page'W. • 

t Ditto.- '-- ■ Ditto.! para. 6035' „ 388.-' -i 
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- At that time (1868) any works, sanctioned: arrex^jraordinary 
were, permitted to bet constructed from, boiyowecl, :money-pr 
surplus balances. The attention 0f Parliament was attracted 
; to the matter and a Select .Committee on - Indian finance sat frpjp 
.1871 to, 1884, examined several, witnesses on the; subject,. but 
they made no report thereon.* • . i 

The most distinct enunciation of opinion on ■ the part of the 
-authorities in England was a Despatch o£ Lord Salisbury 
■ dated 23rd July 1874, in which three distinct, principles: were laid 
down definitely : — - ' '"'•'• 

First.-^-Th&t no works' were- to; bei constructed' with 'loans, 
< -except those likely to be remunerative by yielding in : the Shape 
-of annual; income a sum equal to'the, interest onl the 'money 
expended on their construction, including interest during con- 
struction. ■■■.,-■•■) 

1 Sieond-— That famine preventive 'Works' mignt be' made out 
of revenue ' of the year, bui if that proved insufficient, recourse 
' might be made to borrowing. '' ,: ' 

Third.— That all loans for 1 ''' public works' be raised"' ia 

India, it being inexpedient to increase the home charges in 

England.} ' ' 

Select Committee of 1878-1879, 

On ?2nd January 1878, a Select .Committee of the House of 

Commons was appointed to enquire into and report as to the 

/expediency of constructing Public Works in India with- money 

raised on loan, both as regards financial results and the prevention 

of famine. The Committee held eighteen meetings between 

1st March and 1st August 1878, examined twelve witnesses 

upon the subject referred to them^ but as it was not in their 

power to conclude their investigation in that session,, they agreed 

to report to the House the evidence which they had taken, and 



* Reports the Select Committee of 1884, pua. d038, page 888.- 
J Ditto. Ditto.. . .o£ 1879; pages xvii4>7 *.> . .-. 
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they recommended " that the Committee be reappointed in the 
next session of Parliament." On the 19th February 1879, the 
Committee was reappointed. They held six meetings between 
24th February and 15th May 1879, examined three more 
witnesses and made their Report on the 24th July 1879. The 
Committee consisted of seventeen members of Parliament and 
Lord George Hamilton was its Chairman. 

In the following paragraphs, we note certain facts embodied 
in the above Report and the recommendations made by the. 
Committee: — 

When the State undertook the construction of Railways, 
through its own. agency, the capital annually so expended was- 
classed as Extraordinary Expenditure, but though placed out- 
side the' ordinary expenditure, was charged against the revenue 
on the understanding that, if the revenue was unable to meet 
this charge, the funds might be obtained by borrwing. The 
Select Committee, however, recommended that all such expendi- 
ture might be treated as borrowed money, on the ground that 
" any surplus which, but for this charge, would have been shown 
,in the ordinary account, of a particular year, might have been 
applied to the reduction of existing liabilities," and that a separa- 
tion of the capital account into two parts " one bearing and the 
other not bearing interest, would make the real cost or profit of 
such works to the State a matter almost beyond the possibility 
of calculation." * According to this recommendation, the outlay 
on Preliminary expenses on Surveys, etc, and on the construction 
of certain classes of railways, viz : — 

Famine Fund Railways, 

Frontier Railways, 

Other Protective railways, 
which has been met from the general revenues of India is record- 
ed separately and treated as a part of the Capital Expenditure 
on State Railways ; the expenditure on the Construction of Pro- 

• Pmgas v and vi of the Report of tha Select Committee of 1879. 
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ductive or Commercial Railways, which has beeir met from 
borrowed funds, is distinctly recorded against Head '.'.N, — Not 
charged to Revenue." 

In 1876 the Government of India wrote in a letter to the 
Secretary of State that u The principle . by which our expen- 
diture Upon ' extraordinary ' public works has been guided is, 
that however advantageous the extension o£ rail-roads or irriga- 
tion works may be, it ' would not be right to carry them on, at 
such a rate as would require the imposition of fresh taxes.** 
The rate of expenditure, they added, had accordingly been regu- 
lated by caculations which were given in detail in the forecast, of 
1873 and 1875. The calculations showed that any additional 
interest on account of money borrowed for the purposes of con- 
structing ' extraordinary ' works, would be met from similar works 
which had been or would, from time to time, be completed and 
brought into operation . . .f 

During the financial year 1878-79, however, additional 
taxation was imposed in India,' in order to establish an 
Annual Famine Insurance Fund of £1,500,000. That amount 
was fixed with reference to the famine expenditure which during 
the previous six years had amounted to the enormous sum 
(excluding loss of revenue) of .£14,487,827,* of which a very 
large portion had been met by borrowing. The object, therefore, 
of this Famine Insurance Fund was, by increasing the revenue 
to avoid the' constant additions to the debt of India which the 
prevention of periodical famines would entail, by either applying 
that increase of income to works likely to avert famine, and thus 
obviate famine expenditure, or by reducing annually debt con- 
tracted for famine, so that if famine expenditure should again 
become inevitable, the reduction of debt made in years of pros- 
perity would compensate for the liabilities incurred during 
'scarcity. This increase of taxation was sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in Council, on this understanding: 

• Page xviii of the Report of the Select Committee of 1879. 
fFur details sea page 6U4 of Report of Select Committee uf 188*. 
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iln* September 1878, -the authorities; in England received a 
despatch from the Indian Government, adverting to the, difficul- 
ty of discriminating between works strictly productive* and those 
i .(protective); only admissible as providing against the effect o£ 
- : famine-, and. proposing * to accept a yearly maximum dead weight 
/ charge,, toi be fixed, as experience may suggest for works con- 
. strutted. ;in order to prevent famine, or give protection fr<?m 
famine, or diminish .the expenditure for the counteraction of 
' famine, if it occurs." In other words, they "would limit to a 
-'specific maximum amount; thenet expenditure for the interest ion 
i capital icost. of ;all such works and their maintenance, after setting 
i Loffi all the, net income yielded by the works." In addition t«r the 
annual loss entailed by "their net existing, liabilities," they 
» proposed to. add an annual sum not exceeding 25 lakhs of rupees, 
I land they thought that that amount might form a primary charge 
upon the Famine Insurance Fund "on the consideration that 
i. the construction of any works not fully productive, according to 
j. the existing definition, which maybe thus facilitated, will cause 
; an equivalent , reduction of the ultimate liability on account of 
j. famjnes when they occur.'' • 

, The latter part of the above suggestion by which it was 

■; proposed , to permanently assign 25 lakhs of rupees of the . 
Famine Insurance Fund, in order to raise money for the con- 
struction of famine works, not fully productive, was considered to 
L be an entire inversion of the object- for which the fund was raised. 
The increase of taxation was justified as- necessary in order to 
: meet,, as, far as was possible, famine -expenditure for the future 
out of income; but to immediately appopriate a portion of the 
• income, so raised to pay the interest of new loans was a proposal 
which, in the opinion of the Select Committee,, the Secretary of 
State in Council had no option but to reject.* 
i But .the, principle question was how to check and regulate 
capital expenditure, year by year, upon new lines of. railway. In 

* Report of the Select Committee on East India Public Works 1879. 
pages xviii — xix. 
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the opinion of the Select Committee the whole of the expenditure 
upoa productive public workfe, being treated a3 capital outlay to . 
be tnet by borrowing-, rendered it apparently possible to adopt a 
permanent' 'system* of control, either by annually 'limiting the' - 
capital expenditure itself , or 'else,- as suggested 'by the • Govern* ' 
ment of India, by limiting to a specific maximum amount the -net ' 
expenditure for the interest on the capital cost of all such works' : 
and their maintenance after setting off all the net income yielded 
by the works," and -within the limits, allowing the contracting, of 
capital liabilities. Taking the last proposal,, first, .the Select, > 
Committee made the following- observations :-* .. . , 

"The general result of the expenditure upon works classed an productive ' 
s6 Far as at present can be ascertained, has placed an annual' hot varying f 
loss npon the revenues of India. The proposal of the Government bf India*, ' t 
last September (1878), was to accept for fire years as a dead weight upon ' 
Indian revenn.es this toss, adding to it 25 lakhs of rupees to pay for the > 
interest of snms raised for Dew famine protective works. In other words, ' 
tfieir proposal would have ultimately placed at the disposal of th# Ptjblio -> 
Works Department an income composed of— ■ : »--■ * 

.Firtt.— The receipts from these works ; -i I 

■, Seamd^A. fixed sum termed by Government of India 'dead weight^, 
.. . »ufficient to establish an equilibrium between the income 

derived from, sad enrrent expenditure connected with, these; 
... works; and 

"'"'''■' - "' ' ' ' n u 

Third, — 25 lakhs of rnpees. 
Provided, therefore, the interest on the sums borrower] did. not exeeed 
the aggregate of this income, works might be constructed to any extent."* 

■ For two reasons the ' committee could not accept these, 
suggestions— ■ "''• ' ■ ,,'■( . - •■ i 

' " First, "because the adaption of each a plan- would b> the admission pfj 
the principle that works, sanctioned and Constructed e# remunerative, [ 
might afterwards be accepted as a permanent charge npon tfce revenues 
of India ; and, secondly because the sebeme affords no rebeck whatever to-, 
the possible and ultimate amount of that charge:"* 

•Page xx" of Bepott of Select Committee 6118791 ' ' i 
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' For limiting the amount to be annually spent on construction 
of railways, the Committee made the following observations;— 

" As the capital account of productive works rnnually increases, every 
year's increase means a larger sum of interest to j» paid, and a larger 
charge for maintaining and managing works in operation. TJnlew, there- 
fore, the development of revenue from these works is proportionately 
progressive, the amount of "Head weight" cannot remain stationary, 
buf will annually vary, being dependent upon the amount of the receipts 
from the works to which it refers. Bat these receipts greatly fluctuate, 
especially during years of famine.". . ."So far, therefore, from the plan 
in -question affording any data in which an opinion could be formed as to 
undertaking new works, propositions for new works made after a year «f • 
comparatively good financial results might be sanctioned, which would be 
rejected if the: resultB of the same year bad been unfavourable, and thus, 
instead of the determination of the Government being guided by tlia 
prospect in regard to the works proposed to be undertaken, it would be 
influenced by the favourable or unfavourable result in the most recent 
year of works long previously commenced, and wholly or partially 
completed. It is futile, therefore, to attempt to control capital expendi- 
ture by assigning a certain snm out of revenues of India as the limit 
beyond which no liablility is to be incurred, nnlesa the receipts or revenue 
to which this sum is added can be equally regulated and estimated. As 
this cannot b» done, this and any other method of control based upon this 
principle may be dismissed from consideration. The only other practic- 
able check is to limit the amount of the annual capital outlay." 

The Committee after careful consideration made the follow- 
ing recommendations : — 

" That the construction of new works, from borrowed money, 
for the future be limited to those schemes alone, which upon the 
responsibility of the Government, are estimated to be productive, 
by yielding an annual income, equal to the interest on the 
capital, expended in their construction, including in such capital, 
interest during construction. 

That the amount to be annually expended upon productive 
public works should mainly depend upon the financial condition 
ef India, and should, therefore, for the present, be limited to an 
amount of 2,500,000/ as recently -fixed by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 
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. That in furtherance of the above recommendations 2,500,000/ 
should be the maximum amount to be raised in any one year by 
the Indian Government fin addition to the existing liabilities) for 
the prosecution of productive public works. 

That the debt incurred for productive public works be kept 
separate from the permanent or general debt of India! 

That all expenditure on the construction of productive public 
works should be treated as borrowed money, so that, if instead of 
borrowing to the full extent of such> expenditure, a part of the: 
surplus revenue of the year can be devoted to this purpose, the 
general debt of India be treated as relieved, and the productive 
public works debt as increased to such extent:. 

That if in any year the financial condition of India should 
admit of any increase in the expenditure on productive public 
works by devoting to that purpose surplus revenue, care should 
be token that the permanent establishments be not so increased 
as to prove burdensome in years less generally prosperous. 

<<That the accounts of the Public Works and Financial, .Depart-, 
ments be reconciled, so that in future there may be .only one, 
accepted official account relativ* to Productive Public Works. 

That a -full statement. t>f -the id come derived -from, and 
expenditure (both current and capital) upon these works, form an • 
integral part of the Annual Financial Statement of the Govern- 
ment of India." 

■* The danger of raising fresh loans in India,' added the 
Committee, 'will diminish ii* proportion :\ as; the contribution 
from the general revenue of India for the payment of the interest 
due upon, them decreases. Ify year by' year, this' amount 
diminishes, and year by year the public works receipts increase, 
such a confidence will be established in the productiveness of 
these works as may induce local authorities or private individuals 
to undertake them without a guarantee or concession.'* , , 

The difficulties of the previous six years had been abnormal, 
the famine expenditure in India having at times so depleted the* 

• Pages xxi and xxii of Report of Seleet Committee of 1879, 
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cash' balances as to " Tender- ■ them insufficient to 1 meet the 
drafts of the Secretary of State, which the exchange difficulties ; 
prevented the Secretary of State, at other times, from obtaining ; 
purchasers for his drafts upon India, although there were the 
requisite funds in the treasuries in India. The Committee, while 
making allowance for these difficulties, were clearly of opinion 
that loans for public works in India should always be raised in' 
India, unless the Secretary of State in Council should be satisfied 
that the difference between the rates of interest in England and ' 
India is so considerable as to afford full compensation for the ' 
disadvantages which, inevitably attend, borrowing in this country , 
.(•England).. And they concurred in the communication of the,, 
Secretary of State to the Viceroy, in which he requested that,"' 
whenever, it is possible, a certain proportion of Famine Insurance ' 
Fund should be remitted to England, and applied to investment 
in, and thus to the reduction of the debt raised in London for ; 
Famine expenditure. ; •. , ; 

The italics are' ours. The committee were- also of opinion 
that " greater opportunities should be afforded to- natives in the- 
interior of the country to subscribe in small sums to the loans of 
the Indian Government."! :; : "'.'..■-. ,, i 
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In December 1877 the Government of India finding their ' 
finances deranged by the heavy charge for the relief of famine, < 
made a somewhat rough estimate that on an average £15,000,000 i 
would have to be disbursed on this account m every tea years, 
and accordingly they resolved to, improve; the . annual resources \ 
to. the : ; extent of £1,500,000, partly by a readjustment , or ■ 
reduction of , expenditure,, and partly by the imposition of new 
taxes.- They proposed to reduce .their annual borrowings by 
£1,500,000 and to allot that -sum from the revenues for the ' 
productive works, arid they ' considered that, with the receipts of ' 
new works to aid them, the revenue of the several Provincial 
Governments would admit of their paying interest on the whole j 
capital outlay.* 

t Page »ii of Report of the Select Committee of 1879. ; >..■■. I 

* Para. §045 o| Evidanra before th« Select Copnuttee 1884. .",'"" 
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■:- Xord Salisbury i Sanctioned, the prpvisiofc, o"ft< ; iC3,500,,Q0(> 
, annually for famine insurance, but he considered that, as in, .time 
, of pressure from famine the.moneyoould not be. obtained it} the 
local market, and must be J borrowed in Lpndonj it wsjb pecessary 
.-that the famine msurance money .should b,e annually applied. tP 
the repayment of debt in.Englattd;-0tberwisejthe jcheme,jwould 
, result. , in .money being- practically; borrowed in, London for 
- productive . works,: which, was- opposed to- the,. standing; .instruc- 
tions,* ; .'-. ■ i i '.' •. ,; ; , : ;.!;, ; , ; ., ■;.:; .' ,;■'■], .'j ,.\-.:i 
Accordingly .prpvisipnw&s,, made, for, what , were; .described, as- 
Protective Works,, »'.«, Works not necessarily directly; remunera- 
tive butcalculated <tp prevent the , occurrence of famine, to u gi^e 
. protection against it, or to diminish the expenditure in its relief, 
when it occurred, .... ....... . , ,, ; ..„ , , ! . , 

Lord Cranbrook .would not at first allow, the receipts, from; 

Famine Insurance to be directed from their primary, purpose o£ 

"Tcahcelling^ debt in ■■' England 1 . Sir John Strachey, howewer, who, 

"was en a* visit 4w 'England* at the -tiinei. 'iaving'' personally 

' explained the' scheme" 1 and urged tihe ! Importance 1 of "making 

some distinct provision for the protective" lines contemplate^ iii 

Bundelkhund and similar tracts,,, it was (in modification 'ok 

Lord Salisbury/sjjprder. :that $he Whole £1,500,000 .should be 

applied to the repayment atdebt in England) agreed jn. ; 18,7 9> 

;that, after appropriating. £7501,000 to the .repayment pi debt ia 

• England', the* remainder r o£ the famine insurance money (night be, ' 

'usediby the Government of India- as they should think fi.«'inlth« 

1 relief of famine, the"' extinction of debt 'or the constructioni of 

protective Works, j.'e^'^SOjOOO should be applied Vo'the reductib'i 

of, debt and £750,000 'to"tbe construction of works '• which shouId^ 

.protect the country against famine.* '\, , .... ,...,.,.-,, 

i ,. So far there were ,.three phases oji the Famine ^Insurance 
arrangements. Lord Salisbury, fin, J^78 required the, whole of 
the £1,500,0,00 to he annually devoted to the repayment of 
sterling debt Lord Cranbrook in 1879 reduced *he K . sum. to 
•l'aras. 6047; 6050-51 of Evidence before Select Uourmfttee 1884; ' 
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£750,000 and allowed the other moiety to be employed at tbe 
. discretion of the Government of India in famine relief, extinction 
of debt, or prosecution of 'protective works. And finally, 
in 1881, Lord Hartington permitted the protective works to 
have the first moiety, leaving the other to be divided between 
famine relief and extinction of debt. The Famine Insurance 
Fund was started about the year 1878-79.* The famine policy 
was first laid down by Sir John Strachey in the Financial State- 
ment for March 1878, and explained by him in his speech in 
the Legislative Council on the 9th February 1878. t 

Lord Cranbrook's despatch! No. 26-F, dated 20th February 
1879, explained the matter as it stood up to that date.— 

The cost of the famines was estimated on an average of years, at 
about d£l,5UO,000 per anuum aud a provision was made for meeting this 
expenditure by measnree of Financial decentralization and by new taxation. 
■The Government of India,' said Sir John Strachey, 'intends to keep this 
million and a half as an insurance against famine alone ; we consider that 
the estimates of e»eiy year onght to mate provision for religiously apply- 
ing the sum I have mentioned to this sole purpose ; and 1 hope that no 
desire to carry out any administrative improvement however urgent, or 
any fiscal reform however wise, will tempt the Government to neglect this 
sacred trust.' (para. 7 of the despatch). 

" The first claim on these receipts being that of the Home Government 
for the repayment of debt already incurred on account of famine. lam 
of opinion/' wrote Lord Cranbrook, " that not lass than one-half or say 
£750,000, should be held available for remittance tu Eiiglaud in the next 
and ensuing yean on that account. The remainder may be appropriated 
at your discretion, to the eitinetion of debt, to the relief of famine, or to 
the construction of protective works, not necessarily directly remunerative, 
but obviously productive in the sense of guarding against a probable 
future outlay in the relief of population. I cannot, however, under present 
circumstances, sanction the raising of capital by loan for the construction 
of Works which dp not distinctly fall under tbe regulations laid down for 
Productive Public Works." (para. 18), 

* Para. 6136 of evidence befure Select Cuiomittee 188*. 

t Para. 4744 of ditto: 

t Pages 69 72 of Report of the Select Co umittae of 1879-. 
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SECTION 5.— Financial Results. 
■ The yearly results of working of the State, Railways are shown; 
in Appendix No. 7. They are summcd-up as under :-*- ' , 





Thousands of rupees. 


Period. 


Gross Re- 
ceipts. 


Charges. 


Profit* 

or 
Loss—. 


1868-69 to 1882-83 
1883-84 to 1889-90 
1890-91 to 1899*00 
1900-01 to 1904-05 
1905-06 to 1909-10 
1910-11 to 1917-18 
1918-19 
1319-20 


26,20,25 

73,73,55 

1,77,79,77 

1,48,26,84 

1,98,77,72 

4,50,95,22 

76,25,70 

79,02,65 


27,10,49 

74,77,79 

1,81,26,19 

1,39,55,99 

1,89,19,33 

3,91,75,17 • 

60,09,03 

69,25,56' 


-90,24 
-1,04,24 
-3,46,42 
+ 8,70,85 
+ 9,58,39 
+ 59,20,05 
+ 16;16,64J 
+ 9,77,09 


Total ... 


12,31,01,70 


11,32,99,58 


+ 98,02,12 



From the commencement to the year 1879-80, there was a net 
loss. In 1879-8Q the East Indian Railway became a State line 
and the other State lines also showed a steady improvement in 
their net earnings, with the result that there was a net profit from 
1879-80 to 1885-86. After- that, the large capital outlay on new 
lines on the extensive programme, sanctioned in 1884, increased, 
the interest and other charges, so that -the net, result showed 
losses continually from 1886-87 to 1898-99, except during the 
year 1891-92. As the traffic on the new lines developed, there 
was a marked improvement in the financial' results,- and ; we -find 
profits increasing steaifily, from RS. 1,12,07,000 in • 1899-1900, 
to Rs. 3,39,84,000 in 1904-03, to Rs: 5,71,35,000 in 1911-12, 
to Rs, 11,47,05,000 in 1916-17 and; to. Rs. 16,16,64,000^ in 
1918-19. The results during the last few> years were exceptional, 
as, for want of English material which could not- be obtained on 
account of , the, war, the work of renewals of rolling-stock, , 
permanent-way, etc. had been suspended and the. revenue 
expenditure largely curtailed,' leaving undue .balances, of net 
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earnings and net profits. The net profits from the State 
Railways during the present century have substantially made up 
much of the loss incurred through the old Guaranteed railways. 

Among the lines worked by the State, the North- Western 
Bailway is the most important. It consists of a Commercial 
Section and a Military Section. The traffic returns of the latter, 
1,285 miles, are very low; it is worked at a loss. While the 4,035 
miles of the Commercial Section gave the following percentages 
of net earnings on its total Capital outlay : — 



1915-16 


5 - 50 per cent. 


1918-19 8-04 percent. 


1916-17 


721 „ 


1919-20 6-38 „ 


1917-18 


9-50 





The Eastern-Bengal was 621 miles on the Broad-gauge and 
1,117 miles on the Metre-gauge on 31st March 1920. Its net 
earnings gave the following percentages on the Capital outlay: — 





Broad-gauge. 


Metre-gauge. 


1915-16 


404 


3-67 


1916-17 


4-34 


5-25 


1917-18 


3-57 


5-08 


1918-19 


409 


511 


1919-20 


2-87 


5-96 



The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway had 1,624 miles open on 
31st March 1920. The percentage of net earnings on the Capital 
outlay was — 

1915-16 5-28 1918-19 8-98 

1916-17 7-02 1919-20 6-29 

1917-18 8-21 

Taking the State Railways worked by the Companies, the 
percentages of their net earnings on their Capital outlay, during 
the five years of their latest working, were as under : — 



S'-&" gamin. 
B- N. ... 


1915-16. 


1916-17. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


1919-20. 


... 5-56 


6-51 


7-30 


7-48 


610 


B. B. & C. L 


. 7-69 


8-96 


9-69 


1113 


905 


E. I. 


8-96 


9-60 


10-54 


11-90 


9-30 


g;lp.'~ 


... 5-98 


6-90 


7-45 


7-63 


703 


M. & S. M. ■ 


... 673 


7-98 


9-62 


9-78 


8-30 


S. I. ... 


... .6-1? 


6-87 


8-97 


9-40 


80a 



w-3 
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Metre-gauge- 


1915-16. 


1916-17'. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


1919-20. 


Assam-Bengal 


... 0-94 


0-90 


108 


115 


.1-29 


B. B.&C.I. 


... 9'51 


10-63 


10-75 


12-86 


9-62 


Burma ... 


... 4-23 


5-48 


,5-31 


6-27 


6-65 


M. & S. M. 


... 5-08 


5-46 


6-92 


6-67 


6-62 


S.I. ... 


.. 816 


8-87 


10-3a 


9-95 


9 49 



The efficiency of Railway Administration is, however, not to be 
judged upon these statistics, but from the actual satisfaction 
given by the service rendered to the public. The best-worked 
Slate line will give a'maximuin of service with costs just to cover 
the expenses. High profits mean a tax on transit, ancf air efficient 
administration will not aim at high profits but at a thoroughly 
satisfactory service. Moreover, railway earnings depend upon the 
volume of traffic available, and costs of working vary according 
to the prices of coal, other consumable stores and labours A 
large amount of traffic brings down the costs of working; 
while the smaller the traffic the larger is the cost of its 
working. All these factors have to be considered in the various 
localities in judging the efficiency of railway working.- The 
expenses are also influenced by high gradients (ascents and 
descents) of the rail-road, steady up and down traffic, judicious 
use of rolling-stock, etc., etc. An efficient administration will 
create new traffic by attractive means to induce travellers and by 
fostering local industries. Local bodies ean also attract travellers 
by founding museums, exhibitions, and other Institutions of 
general interest and amusement. 

<?. /. P. Ry During the first 14 years, after the purchase of 

the line by the State in 1900, the working of the Gr. I. P. Company 
showed losses of Bs. 2,15,18,647 in 12 years', and profits- of 
Es. 79,09,912 in the other two years. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway is a losing* concern. It expended 
a capital outlay of 18*69 crores of rupees, upon which the State 
has paid another & crores or more in the way o£ interest not 
covered by the net earnings, from 1895 to 31st March ,1920. 
A thoughtful writer in the Bombay Chronide of 9tb April 1921, 
described this line in the following terms:— ... 
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'The Planters' line—a White Elephant. 
" This railway was built for the planters, in a region when 
river transport is available and cheaper. Consequently the roac 
has ever since its inception been nothing bat a source of loss, 
Npt only this, the line has a hill section subject to constant 
damage by floods and the expense of up-keep is prohibitive. 
Notwithstanding all this, the road has been allowed to expand 
and prey on State revenues as it pleases. Throughout the greater 
part ,of this line, there is very little passenger or freight traffic. 
The area traversed is sparsely populated and is hilly. Besides, 
the Brahmaputra is navigable and affords ample and cheap transit. 
. This railway is worked under a guarantee and is a great loss to 
the State. la the nineteen years ending 1913-14, there was not 
« single year in which there was a profit, and the total loss, on 
revenue account, amounted to sice and a quarter crores. In the 
three years ending 1916-17, a further loss o£ nearly 110 lakhs 
.was sustained. Meanwhile the capital outlay increases merrily. 
In 1895 it was 4f- crores, in 1900 it was ten, in 1910 it was 14j 
; and in 1916-17 it was 16| crores. The Company's share capital 
is ,£1J millions and the State guarantees three per cent, interest 
thereon. As the Railway Company gets the interest, though 
the road does not pay its way, and derives all the benefits, direct 
and indirect, of management, it clamours for extensions and 
ambitious projects. 

'Development' of Refined Plunder. 

Not satisfied with this, the Company has been clamouring to 

develop the port of Chittagong — a port that cannot pay expenses, 

as nobody wants this port except the Planters and the Railway 

Company — in the wonderful way, in which it has "developed* 

the railway. As the policy of the Government has been to assist 

the exploiters at the expense of the tax-payer and against the 

_ country's interests, it is likely that the State will grant large 

sums to the Company, public opinion should forcibly assert itself 

and oppose any each step. There is no reason why this small 

,road of about eight hundred* miles should be burdened with the 

*1020. 90 mileaiu 1919— 20. ~ . ..:.. ' 
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costly paraphernalia of a big Railway system — a London Board, 
office, etc., an Indian agency, etc. What, should be done to 
prevent this waste is this ■ The capital account should at once 
be closed ; all new construction should be given up as well as the 
Chittagong port project : the hill section should be scrapped and 
abandoned and the northern and southern sections should be 
given to the E. B. Railway for working as part of that system) 
In one word the A. B. Railway must go, and at once, if the 
country is not to be saddled with further losses. 'Private 
enterprise,' and ' Company ' management, indeed ! This is neither 
'enterprise' nor 'management,' but only a policy of refined 
plunder, that masquerades under fine catchwords and needs! 
ruthless exposure.— S. V. Doraswami." 

This company was formed in April 1892 to take over the 
Assam-Bengal State Railway, the construction of which had been' 
begun in 1891. The company took it over in October 1892. 
It includes also the Noakhali Railway which Was' surrendered as 
unprofitable in 1905 by another Company. It has a guarantee of 1 
3 per cent, on its capital, on condition that the Company's share 
of capital is not less than -|f T ths of the total capital expenditure.' 
On 31st March 1920, the total capital outlay on 'this Railway 1 
was Rs. 18,69,08,000=i?12,460,533i, of this £1,500,000 was 
share capital and .£3,155,900 debentures raised by this com- 
pany. The share capital was only about Jth instead of'ftths' 
required under the contract. 

Mr. T. Robertson, in para. 21 of 'his Report of 1903V drew' 
attention to the unsatisfactory terms of the contract of this" 
company and to the unsatisfactory results of its working. He 
remarked that "there is not the. same reason for keeping down 
either capital or revenue expenditure as would exist if the com- 
pany's dividends in any degree depended upon economy of 
management." The remarks of Mr. Doraswami are very pertinent 
and we draw particular attention of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State to the same. The results of this railway 
have violated the five years' limit, during- which a railway should 
clear the interest charges. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Indian State Railways.* 
fHHE first mention of an Indian State Railway was made in the 
Annual Report on the Railways in India for the year 1860-61, 
page 15. There Mr. (afterwards Sir) Juland Danvers, wrote 
that a scheme had been brought forward " for introducing a line of 
railways into the Guicowar's territory, in connection with the 
Bombay and Baroda Railway" and that " the Government of 
Bombay was authorized to assist the Guicowar in carrying out his 
design, by giving him the benefit of the experience in railway 
matters which that Government had gained, interfering only with 
the construction so as to secure an uniform gauge and providing 
for the conveyance of troops and mails when necessary. 1 ' Since 
then, His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar has taken a keen 
interest in providing a net- work of railways in his territory. A 
complete list of the lines is given in Appendix XIL 

In the early sixties the railway field in India was entirely 
in the possession of the old Guaranteed Companies. Along with 
the introduction of the system of the State Railways in the 
British territory, however, the same system was adopted by the 
principal Indian States also. Survey orders were given in 1869 
for the following railways : — 

Ehamgaon and Amraotr in Berar. 

Miyagaon to Dabhoi in Baroda. 

Wadi to Hyderabad in Deccan. 

The Mysore State followed in 1870. Ehamgaon and Amraoti 

State Railways, opened on 4th March 1870 and 16th February 

1871 respectively, were constructed from the surplus revenues of 

Berar (Hyderabad Assigned Districts) and originally treated as . 

! 'The term " Indian State Railways " here appliea to railways provided 
by the Princes of India. In some places it has been used for the State 
Railways belonging to the British Indian State. 
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" Native State Railways." t These lines are now included in the 
State Railway syestem leased to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company for working purposes. The first working 
agreement for these lines was recorded as appendix " S" page 
lxxvi of the Administration Report for 1881-82. 

The Government of. India,, in their No. 40 dated 29th March 
1970, were "greatly gratified to be able to inform" the Secretary 
of State for India "of the highly satisfactory conclusions made 
with, two important Indian States relating to the extension of 
Railways." 

The first of these was a line from Wadi on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway to Hyderabad. This line was originally 
intended to be built by the British Government as a State Rail- 
way, expecting the Nizam's Government to bear at least one- 
half of the cost of construction; but when the Government o£ 
India invited the Nizam's Government to consider the terms on 
which the needful funds could be supplied, His Highness the 
late. Sir Salar Jung proposed "that the Nizam's Government 
shall provide the whole of the . capital required, partly from the 
means of the Hyderabad State, partly by. aid of subscriptions of 
local capitalists," the whole estimated cost . amounting " to about 
one million sterling." The railway it was " considered to be 
the property of the Hyderabad State, and the profits of the 
working" were, to "go entirely to that State. But the 
construction, management and working of the railway'' were 
to be " carried on exclusively by the British Government under 
the general supervision of the Resident at Hyderabad, acting in 
communication with the Nizam's •Government." The Secretary 
of State for India acknowledged that the voluntary offer of the 
Nizam's Government " exhibits at once very enlightened 
liberality on His Highness' part and affords a . very gratifiying 
proof of the confidence which he. has learnt to. repose, in the 
British Government." 

+ Pago 7 ot the Parliamentary Report «n Railways in India for the 
year 1879-80. .*.... 
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The Holkar and the. Sindia-Neemuch State Railwayi. 

The second case referred to His Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar, Who offered a sum of one million sterling " as • a contri- 
bution for the construction of a railway to unite the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway (at Ehandwa) with Indore." The terms 
which the Maharaja proposed were that " he shall receive from 
the British Government 4 J per cent, per annum interest on the 
capital thus to be contributed by him and shall share in half the 
surplus net profits in excess of that amount." " The intrinsic 
importance of the line," remarked the Government of India, " ia 
so great, and the political advantage to be secured by the 
arrangement proposed so manifest, that we have not hesitated to 
give our assent to the Maharaja's term), and to undertake to 
proceed at once with the construction of the line, accepting the 
liability of finding the sum, whatever it may be necessary for 
completing the junction between Indore and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway." 

"It is satisfactory to us," added the Government of India, " to 
note that in the first year, after the Government had announced 
its intention of carrying out further extentions of railways in 
India by its own agency, two Native States should have subscribed 
such a sum on terms so favourable as those that we have described, 
for'the construction of lines of railway which, while they will 
benefit considerably their own States, may also be regarded of 
primary importance to India as a whole. We cannot but trust 
that the example set by the Maharaja of Indore and Sir Salar 
Jung will be followed by other enlightened Rulers, and that we 
may for the future hope for the more active co-operation of 
Native Chiefs- and Princes of India in all works of industrial 
enterprize." 

The Secretary of State for India heartily concurred with the 
Government of India in these views and in regarding it w n 
matter of congratulation, and remarked that the offer of the 
Maharaja Holkar " is entitled to cordial, recognition " that the 
terms on which be had arranged to make the contribution 
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constitute an example of a form' of guarantee free' from Home pi 
the worst defects of the guarantee system.* . ■',':■.: 

His Highness the Maharaja. Holkar- is entitled.'.whene^er he. 
(ravels on the Holkar State Railway, to one set of carriages 1st, 
2nd and 3rd class and one brake-van, free of charge. The, 
Holkar State Railway also built a special Saloon for His Highness 
at the cost of the Railway. 

Subsequently His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia of frwalior 
lent a sum of 75 lakhs of rupees to the Government of India at 
4 per cent, per annum for the construction of the line from 
Indore to Neemuch, including the branch from Fatehabad to 
Ujjain on the metre-gauge, which was opened for public traffic on 
3rd August 1876-t From 1882 it was amalgamated with the 
Rajputana State Railway on the opening of its Section fromi 
Kaskabad .to JJeemuch, it having been previously worked jointly 
with, the Holkar State Railway by Government management and 
the combined Railways were then known as the Holkar and 
Sindhia-Neemuch, State Railways. They are now worked by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company as parts of 
the metre-gauge system leased to the Company since 1885. 
. It was specially arranged that the names of the States should 
be attached to. the names of those railways. Accordingly the 
following nantes we.rg adopted for the railways which have been 
subsequently: classed as Imperial, viz:— 

The Hollar State Railway. 

The Sindhia-Neemuch State Railway. 
■ - The Sindhia State Railway from Agra to Gwalior. 
These names have been dropped and the first two lines are 
treated as parts of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and the last one of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, by which 

. 'Government of India Resolution Jfo. 1259-61 B.. dated 15th July 
1870, pages 951-53 o£ tits Supplement to the Gattlt* qf India of Jul; 
23rd 1870. 

- f DireOtor-Gener»ri yidinnistration Report for 1885-86 page oi. 
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Companies the State lines are worked on behalf of the Govern* 
ment. The Princes who contributed the capital, specially desired 
the names of their States to be so attached, but after a generation 
tir so the correct names would be forgotten if the practice of the 
Companies be allowed to continue. Upto the year 1912, even the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company used the» 
following heading on all its forms and publications :— 

" Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway- 
Including 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 

(Includes the Bajputana State Railway, the Holkar State 
Railway, the Sindhia-Neemuch State Railway, the Rewari-Feroze,- 
pore State Railway and the Cawnpore-Achnera State Railway),.'" 

{Sindhia State Railway, Agra Cantonment to Owalior, 76'49 miles. — 
This line was first opened for grain traffic on 15th Novem- 
ber 1877, and for general traffic on 10th January 1878 and: 
completed on 15th May 1881. It was first worked by Govern-' 
ment as a part o£ the Rajputana State Railway. From 1881 it was-, 
made over to the East Indian Railway Company for working under 
the terms recorded in appendix M, page lvi of the Administration. 
Report for 1881-82. From 1st March 1889 it was leased to the-, 
late Indian Midland Railway Company, under a contract dated 
18th March 1890 between the Secretary of State for India ia 
Council and the Indian Midland Railway Company, vide appen- 
dix H, page cxciv of the Administration Report for 1890-91. 

That Company's lines were combined with the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, which is now working the Sindhia State 
Railway as a part of the system, under a contract dated 21st 
December. 1900 between the Secretary of State and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

At page 26 of the Annual Report for the year 1881-82 
by Sir Julancf Danvers, the capital cost of the Sindhia State 
Railway upto 31st December 1881, was given at Rs. 86,16,662; 
The Maharaja Sindhia lent the British Government 75 lakhs of 
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rupees at 4 per cent, per annum for the construction of this 
line. 

Nizam'* State Railways — 

tinder the terms already mentioned, the Nizam's State Railway 
was constructed by {the British Government, with capital pro- 
vided by His Highness the Nizam, The first section of the 
line from Wadi to Secundrabad,; 115J miles, was opened on 
9th October 1874, and was worked, upto the end of ;1878. , by 
the late Great Indian .Peninsula Railway Company,, with, its 
own rolling-stock; from January 1879. to 31s$ December- 1884, 
it was worked by the British Government agency, and -from 
January 1885, it is worked by a British Company styled as 
" His Highness the Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway Company," 
which entered into a contract with His Highness the Nizam oh 
27th December 1883, for the- acquisition, management, -main- 
tenance and working of this line, the construction of certain 
extensions and the preferential right to construct all new rail- 
ways in His Highness' territories. The company had for 20 
years a guarantee from the Nizam's Government of. 5 per cent, 
per annum on> its share capital of .£2,000,000, with debenture 
capital authorised by the State. The company since constructed 
and completed additional lines, bringing the total length upto 
33013 miles on the Broad-gauge by February 1889. 

The subscribed Capital of the Company is ^4,200,006. 
The guarantee on the share capital ceased on 25th June .1904 
but that on debentures ceased or ceases on various dates between 
30th June 1904 & 31st January 1928. Debentures for a further 
sum of .£700,000 were taken without guarantee from the Nizam's 
Government. Interest for each year at 5 per cent, on the share 
and debenture capital is the, first charge against the net earnings 
for each half-year or year. Of any residue, one-half .» to., be 
applied in payment to the Nizam's Government of guaranteed 
.interest not previously recouped and,. in. payment of *ny other 
sum* owing by the Company to that, Government, and the other 
half is to be retained by the Company. When the Government 
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has been reimbursed all sums paid under the guarantee together 
with simple interest thereon at 5 per cent, per annum, the com- 
pany is to be entitled to the whole of the net earnings. On 
the day on which the Railway is acquired, the Nizam's Government 
is to pay to the Company in sterling in London the amount o£ 
the unredeemed capital plus a bonus of 25 per cent. 

This company also secured the construction and working of 
the British Indian State Railway from Hyderabad frontier to 
Bezwada, 20-58 miles, known as the Bezwada Extension on the 
Broad-gauge. This line, was opened in February 1889. 

The Nizam's Guaranteed Railway Company works alsd the 
following lines :— 

1; Hingoli Branch 3'-3§* gauge, 50-31 miles, opened oh 
J5th May 1912, belonging to His Highness' Government, who 
provide all funds chargeable to Capital Account. 

2. Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway, 3'-3|" gauge, 
39113 miles, opened between 21st October 1899 and 16th May 
1901. The capital for this line, £2,150,000, has been provided 
by the Company (the State giving the land free of cost) on a 
guarantee by 'the State of interest (3 J per cent.) f<5r 20 years from 
16th May, 1901, payable on the debentures, with an additional 
1 pier cent, for a Sinking Fund. Any surplus after meeting the 
above charge is divided equally between the Nizam's Government 
and the Company. On purchasing the line, the State is to pay 
to the Company the unredeemed capital only. 

The original contract of this company illustrates the grasping 
character of the Company. It beats the provisions of similar 
"contracts made by the British Companies with the Secretary of State 
for India. ' While the Secretary of State was at that time allowing 
guarantees of 3 or 3£ per cent per annum for short periods, this 
company obtained the guarantee from the Nizam's State at 5 per 
cent, and for a period of 20 years, with preferential rights to con- 
struct all new Railways in His Highness' 'territories. Hie railway 
was already the property' of the State; the State sold it to the 
company at par value, and then paid to the Company '5 per eent 
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jper annum on that value and on the costs of the extensions, with 
profits and advantages of working the property. It is hoped the 
Government of His, Exalted Highness will take early steps to 
*nd the arrangement with the Company. and to have, the manage- 
ment , of the. State railways in the hands of the State officers. 
The 20 years' guarantee expired on June 30th, 1904, hut the 
contract is yet to run up to 1st January 1S34, when it may he 

.'terminated by giving 12 months'- notice in London. The State 
will then have to pay to the company in sterling in London the 
amount of the unredeemed capital, plus a bonus of 25°/ - We 

s wondef how the State was advised to agree to such, high terms. 
Eailwayi in Kathiawar,— 
In 1880 a line was opened from Bhavnagar to 'Wadhwan; 

, it was followed by a branch from Dhola to Dhoraji. Both of 
them were constructed by the British Government for the Indian 

v States, of Bhavnagar and Gondal. They were accordingly styled 
as Bhavnagar-Gondal State Railway and worked under the direc- 

. tion of a Committee of Management consisting of representatives 
of the State concerned, the Manager of the .Railway and the 
British Agent, to the Governor in Kathiawar.' The Junagadh 

.State Railway was added in 1888, the Jetalsar in 1893,. the 
Jamnagar Railway in 1897, and the l)hrangadhra Railway in 
1898; and the, combined railways . were styled' as Bhavnagar, 
Gondal, Junagadh, Porebandar $tete;5lailway'."This combination 
continued till 30th March 1911, when the Joint Board of manage- 

,ment was abolished and separate managements for the, follow- 
ing; State Railways were established : — . r , , 

1. Bhavnagar State Railway (including the Dhrangadhra 

Railway.) -■■...... 

2. Gondal-Porebandar State Railway (including Jetalsar 

Rajkot.) 

3. Jamnagar State Railway.. . ■>. 

4. Junagadh State Railway. . . 

The Morvi State Railway was originally constructed on the 
2M>" gauge from -Wadhwan to Rajkot. It was -converted, to 
the metre-gauge, in 1905|. .Its management .and working have 
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always been in the hands of the Thakur Saheb of the State, and 
are a model for economy in costs. 

Myiore State Railway!. 
The first railway in the Mysore State was proposed from 
Mysore to Bangalore in 1870. The earthwork on the first 
35 miles was commenced for relief purposes during the famine 
of 1877:78 and the line from Bangalore to Channapatan was 
opened on 1st February 1881. It was carried to Mysore on 
25th February 1882. In constructing the line, the State incurred 
a debt of Bs. 68,60,508. 

In the Government Administration Reports, the line was 
entered among the " Native State Railways in the hands of the 
States" upto the year 1885-86. 

The Durbar wanted to complete the line within their territory 
up to Harihar, by raising a local loan, but the British authorities 
had the line hypothecated to the Southern Maharatta Company 
much against the wishes of the Durbar. 

Under a contract dated 31st August 1887 between the Secre- 
tary of State and the late Southern Maharatta Railway Company, 
the completion, maintenance and working of the Mysore State 
Railway were entrusted to the Company. The contract embodied 
the following provisions: — 

The total cost of .the Mysore State Railway to the date of its 
transfer to the Company was estimated at Rs. 68,60,508, and the 
total cost including that of the extensions to be constructed 
on that date' by the company was estimated not to exceed 
.£1,224,000, The Company accordingly raised this sum by 
issuing debenture stock of £1,200,000, not redeemable before 1st 
March 1936 but redeemable after that date at par, carrying 
interest at 4 % per annum, the stock realizing a premium of £% 
per cent. Out of this, the sum of Rs. 68,60,508 was to be paid 
over to the Mysore Durbar. 

The Secretary of State had the power to determine the 
contracts of the former S. M- Railway Company either on 30th 
June 1907, 30th June 1917 or 30th June 1927, the- final term 
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ending on 30th June 1932; but under new contracts executed on: 
26th June 1908 and 12th August' 1914, the determinable term: 
has been extended to 31st December 1937 or 31st December o£ 
any succeeding fifth-year reckoning from that date.' 

The revised terms for working and maintenance are given, 
in the Railway .Board's Administration Report as follows :— 

The railway, which as between the Government of India and 
the Company, without prejudice to any arrangement between the 
fomer and the Mysore Durbar, is declared to be absolutely the, 
property of the Government, is maintained and worked by the 
Company on behalf of the Government,. all funds for capital, 
expenditure being provided by the Durbar. 

From the joint working expenses of the entire system of the; 
Company are first deducted certain direct- charges, vis ;4-0n 
account of New Minor Works, Payment for use of Rolling Stock, 
and for use of joint Stations, these direct charges being payable 
in their entirety by the railways incurring them. The balance of 
the joint-working expenses is then divided as between the whole 
system and the Mysore Section 'in proportion to gross earnings 
of each. The share of the Mysore Section thus arrived at, added 
to the direct charges incurred on that Section, form the working 
expenses of the Mysore Section. 

The gross receipts attributable to the Mysore Section are 
applied. — v 

(a) In discharge of the working expenses arrived at as 

above, and 
{b) In payment of interest at 4 per cent, on capital expend 

diture incurred on the Section since December 1907 ; 
(c) The surplus being divided between the Government (on 
behalf of the Durbar) and the Company in the proi- 
portion of JJ and ^ respectively. 

la the cases of the Mysore-Nan jangud and the Birur-Shimoga 
lines, the capital expenditure was provided by the Durbar, while 
the lines were maintained, stocked and worked by the company, 
who charged the working expenses at the same proportion of the . 
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gross earnings of these lines as obtained on the Company's system . 
as a whole, plus 5 per cent, of the gross earnings of the two lines 
of the Mysore State for the use of the Company's rolling-stock, 
plus cost of new Minor Works, in each half-year. And in 
addition thereto the Company as from 1st July 1908, was entitled 
to 2*gth of the surplus of the net earnings, after payment there- 
out of the interest payable on any capital expenditure incurred 
in respect of the two lines after 31st December 1907. The 
residue was to be paid by the Company to the Durbar. 

The Durbar had the option of determining the agreement on 
the 1st January or 1st July in any year on 12 months' notice in) 
the case of Shimoga Railway v and 6 months' notice in the case of 
the Nanjangud Railway. 

The Kolar Gold Fields Railways, 5'-6" gauge, also belongs 
to the Mysore State and is worked by the M. & S. M. Railway 
Company under similar terms to those for the other lines of thia 
State, the Company reserving the power to withdraw from the 
working agreement, if sanction be accorded to the construction 
of a competing line to the Gold Fields. 

For a long time the Durbar was not active in regard to the 
Railway extensions. It was only in Sir M. Visveswaraiya's time 
that the matter was seriously thought of and a Railway Depart-* 
merit of the State established. Then the narrow-gauge line from 
Bangalore fe/Boringpet via Chik-Ballapur and Kolar, a distance 
S>t 102 miles, owned by two independent bodies, viz., a portion by 
the Bangalore-Chik-Ballapur Railway Company, and the other 
portion by the Kolar District Board, was constructed and opened 
for traffic. Then the State constructed the metre-gauge line 
from Areikere to Mysore via Hassan, a distance of 102 miles. 
Both these are worked by the Durbar. In order to have access- 
to Bangalore for administrative purposes, the Durbar requested 
.the Secretary of State to arrange with the M, &. S. M. Railway 
for the surrender of a portion of the hypothecated line form Mysore 
to Bangalore. After a lot of correspondence the Company agreed 
to make it over from 1st October 1919, from which date the 
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State has taken over from the Company the Nanjangud and the 
Shimoga branches also, with running powers between Birur and 
Arsikere, so that if the Durbar choose they can run through trains 
from Shimoga to Bangalore via Birur, Arsikere, Hassan,. Mysore 
and Maddur. But the Durbar did not exercise running powers 
between Birur and Arsikere over the M. & S. M. Railway, because 
the terms proposed by the M. &.S. M. Bail way were not accept- 
able, the Company claiming 75 per cent, of the earnings for the 
permanent-way, station staff and stores, giving the balance of 
25 per cent, to the Durbar for finding the stock, running staff and 
' locomotives. In surrendering the Bangalore-Mysore portion of 
the hypothecated line, the M. & S. M. Railway Company have 
claimed that they may be permitted to continue to work 
undisturbed the Kolar Gold Fields line which is on the Broad- 
gauge (ten miles in length) as well as the Hindupur line, until 
the period of the contract is over, viz., 1937. With the dis- 
memberment of the late Madras Railway and the formation of the 
new M. & S. M. Railway Company for the combined system, the 
Mysore Durbar could have resumed the hypothecated lines by 
paying the amount due to the late Southern Maharatta Railway, 
but the Government then in power did not care to do so and 
permitted the Secretary of State to extend the contract till 1937. 
Palanpur State Railway. 
The Palanpur-Deesa State Railway, 17-28 miles long, was 
opened for public traffic on 8th November 1893. Its capital 
cost is about Rs. 4,32,700, which was provided by the Palanpur 
State and the Government of India in the following propor- 
tions;— 

Rs. 
The Durbar ... 1,85,000 

Government of India ... ... 2,47,700 

Total ... 4,32,700 
The railway is owned jointly by the two States, and is worked 
by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company as 
a part of the metre-gauge system. The Branch Railway is 
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debited With a share of the general working expenses of the 
' Company's entire system in proportion to the gross earnings of 
the Railway. The net earnings, after meeting the working 
expenses including the proportionate share of surplus profits 
allowed to the Company, are divided in proportion to the 
capital provided by each. The dividend on the Durbar's capital 
for the year 1915-16 was 8-59 per cent. 

Railways in Portuguese territories. 
By a. treaty of Commerce dated 26th December 1878 
between England and Portugal, after providing for reciprocal 
freedom of commerce, navigation and transit, and for the 
opening of ports, harbours, and roadsteads, and rivers in the 
Indian dominions of each, on the same conditions as those on 
which they are open to the subjects of the contracting party 
. in whose dominions they are, it has been agreed that when- 
ever the British Government shall receive notice from the 
Portuguese Government that a concession has been granted by 
them to a joint-stock company for the construction and mainten- 
ance, within the Portuguese territory, of a railway from the port 
of Marmagaum towards the town of New Hubli, and that 
measures will be taken for rendering that port safe and suitable 
for purposes of commerce, the Government of India will, on 
being satisfied that such concession is suitable and sufficient, and 
that capital for the undertaking is forthcoming, enter into a 
contract with the said Company for the grant of the necessary 
land for the portion of the line lying within British territory; 
for affording all facilities for the making and working of the line ; 
for the conveyance of the mails by the Company; for the 
construction of telegraphs by the Indian Government ; and for 
the construction of a railway to Earwar and to any other place in 
India from any point on the line.* 
General. 
On Slst March 1918, the total length of railways, in which, 
the Indian Srates were concerned, was 5,027 miles, as detailed in 

• Report by Sir Juland Danvers on Railways in India for 1878-79. 
p.'ge 5, pan. lo. 
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Appendices XI, XII and XIII, eiz :— 

Miles. 
XL— Indian State Railway* worked by Indian States. 2478-80 

XII Indian State Railways worked by Main line... 1,788-1$ 

XIII.— Companies Guaranteed by Indian States ,.. 76000 



Total :„, 5,02698. 
. See diagram II in Appendix 15. 
Terms for Working. -~ Attention is drawn to the terms of worki 
ing given in Appendix XII. For the working of one line by 
another administration, we consider the terms conceded to Branch 
line Companies are quite fair, where the Working Agency charges 
for Working expenses, the same percentage of gross earnings as is 
incurred on the entire system of lines worked by the Administra-r 
tion; but in some cases we find a prohibitive arrangement/ 
whereby the working Company charges the actual expenses for 
working a State line, even though it may be on a different gauge. 
We consider it prohibitive, because it is not always practic- 
able to keep an accurate record of actuals, and because the State, 
does not get the benefit of the economies secured by joint-working. 
It is wrong in principle to charge any portion of working expenses [ 
to the capital account. In such cases we strongly advise the States 
and other proprietors of railways to follow the example of the- 
British Companies in India, who generally keep the management 
and working of their lines in their own hands — see pages 14-15 
herein. The terms concluded by the Indian Government with the 
J.-B. Railway, for the working of the British Section of the 
Jodhpur-Hyderabftd Railway, are reasonable and fair, as both the- 
contracting parties are States who should equally bear the burden- 
if any. In that case the working expenses of the combined 
system, excluding cost of maintenance, are divided in the ratio of 
gross earnings of each section. Maintenance charges are the actual 
expenditure on each section for direct charges. For the provision 
of rolling-stock, Government pay to the J.-B. Railway 5% of 
the share of the cost of lie whole of the joint-stock of the 
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system which is attributable to the Jodhpur-Hyderabad Railway, 
the book value of the stock being divided between the several 
sections of the System in proportion to the gross earnings of each 
for the period. 

In the case of the Bezwada Extension of the Government of 
India, the N. G. S. Railway Company works the line for the same 
percentage of its gross earnings, as is incurred on the Company's 
5'-6" gauge for the same half-year, plus 5 per cent, of the gross 
earnings of the Bezwada Railway for the use of Rolling-stock, 
plus any extraordinary maintenance charges due to cases other 
than ordinary wear and tear. 

The J.-B. Railway also works, on behalf of the Government 
of India, Mirpurkhas Jhudo and Ehadro railways, belonging to 
private Companies, treating the Companies' lines as part of the 
British Section of the J.-B. Railway system; the Government of 
India having undertaken to work the Companies' lines for 40 per 
cent, of their gross earnings, and to bear any difference in the 
J.-B. Railway charges debitable under the terms for the working 
of the British Section. These terms are exceptionally liberal. 

Management- — Out of the 35 States which own railways, 16 
had their own management, while 19 of them employed the 
agency of the main line to work their railways. Among the 
former were three States of Rajputana, viz: — Udaipur, Jodhpur 
and Bikaner; and the Gwalior and the Mysore States. We desire 
to draw the attention of our Princes to the constitution of 
the Railway Department lately established by the Mysore State; 
as the subject is of great importance to the country, we consider 
it necessary to give the main details* of the superior staff. 
They are as follows : — 

Agency. 
Agent and Secretary to Government — Mr. D. G. Dani, 

B.Sc, F.C.H.,.A.M.I.C.E., 
Deputy Agent and Under Secretary — Mr. Lakshmi Nara 

Simha Rao T.,B.A.,B.L.,' 

•Pages 92-93 of Bailway Board's CUssiEed List, 31st December 1918. 
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i Assistants to Agent — Three other Indians. 

Engineering Department. ' 

Superintending Engineers.— Sir. Ananthacharya K., L.C.E, 

Mr. H. D. Rice. 
Personal Assistant.— Mr. Ramanujam, M. A. 
3 Executive Engineers — All Indians. 

6 Assistant Engineers — Five Indians and one Mr. R.L. Steele^ 
■4 Sub-Assistant Engineers— All Indians. 
.' - Locomotive Department, 

j '.'. Locomotive Superintendent — Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar ,K., 

; M.E., A.M.I.M.E. 
; 2 Locomotive Probationers— Both Indians. 

Carriage & Wagon Department. 
■ C. & W. Superintendent— Mr, R. E. Bury, M.I.M.E. 
„ Probationer — Mr. Venkatesh' M, B. E 
Traffic Department. 
Traffic Manager — Mr. B. Vencoba Rao. 
2 Assttj Traffic Superintendents— --Indians. 

' Audit & Stores departments. 
•- ; CbmptroUer and 4 Assistants— All Indians. 

Chief Storekeeper— An Indian. '■■'■'. 
' " ' Looking to : the States, of Rajputana, we find Mr. W. Finhigan 
as the" only officer-iri-charge of the Udaipur State Railway. Oik 
the large system of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways, the Manager' 
is a European, 3 District ' Managers, 2 Executive Engineers,; 
'6 Assistant Engineers, 5 Loco, and Carriage Officials, the Auditor 
of Accounts, and the Storekeeper are all Europeans -or Anglo-.- 
Indians ; the only Indians we find on this Indian Railway are two 
subordinate officials, viz :— ,.'-.:■ 

Manager's office Superintendent and are Assistant Auditor. 
This glaring difference between the Mysore State Railway 
and the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways is remarkable;. We draw pari 
ticular attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner to this 
matter. All the high posts on his railway are a monopoly of out- 
siders, while no member of His Highness' subjects or o£ the. coun- 
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Lry^ has a chance in the management of the railway, which haa 
been provided at the Expense of His Highness' Indian subjects. 
We hope our appeal will not go in vain if we ask His Highness 
to follow the example of the Mysore State and to appoint a com- 
petent Indian at the Head of the Railway Department. 

Like the Mysore State, His Highness may borrow the services 
of an Indian Officer from the Government of India, and organize 
the several Departments of the Railway, according to the division 
generally followed on the Railways (see diagram at page 123), and 
thus 'bring the Railway on a proper system of working. With 
the advice of the Indian Manager, His Highness will readily find 
competent heads for the other Departments of the Railway and 
will be able to make economical arrangements for the training of 
all staff, superior and subordinate, from the members of his own 
subjects. The condition of the line and stock of the J. B. Rail- 
ways will not stand a comparison with the neighbouring line and 
. stock of the R. M. Ry. 

The Indian States have the reputation of having an entire 
Indian administration. Could this be applied to the administra- 
tion of the Jodhpur-Bikaner State Railways, where Indian ele- 
ment is employed only in the lowest posts f 

We have often heard that in the Indian States, many things 
are done, which it is unusual to do in the British administration. 
The management of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways furnishes such . 
an illustration, for, were it not for such influence, how could 
Indians have been kept out of even that share in £he higher posts, * 
which they have on the British Indian State Railways. Under, 
head II of Railway Classification in several appendices to the 
Railway Board's Administration Report, the J.-B. Ry. adminis- 
tration is shown as a Company, for the British State Railways, 
entrusted to the J.-B. Railway for working, are classed among the 
Company- Worked State Railways. But the administrations of even 
the Companies are not so exclusive in the employment of Indians in 
the superior grades as the administration of the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway is, one of whose proprietors is one of our most enlightened 
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Princes. We draw His Highness' attention to this matter. His 
Highness' subjects made a special complaint against the railway 
administration at the All-India Railwaymen's Conference held at 
Bombay in February 1921. 

Until the administration of the Railway Department is properly 
reorganised, there is no hope of a substantial improvement in the 
economic conditions of His Highness' territory. Trade, industries; 
agriculture, moral and material progress of a country depend 
very largely upon the proper working of the railways. It is not 
at all enough to give the people, the costly luxury of a railway, 
without making them fit to resist the invasion of their industries; 
by foreign manufactures and to take full advantage of the railway 
to hold their own in industries, trade and commerce^ There is a, 
very urgent need of training Indians in the various trades and 
arts required for the working of a Railway. A training on these/ 
lines will be of material assistance in the improvement of agricul- 
ture and manufacturing industries, which should be conducted 
with modem mechanical appliances. The Railway Workshop is the 
best place for such training. ' All these reforms are only possible 
if Indians are placed at the Head of the Railway Administration; 
It is hopeless to expect such reforms from non-Indians, who work 
the railways mainly to assist the export and import trade with, 
foreign countries, Local industries seldom, if ever, receive thai^ 
attention from them which is necessary to push on the interests of 
the country. The people' who defray the costs of providing and, 
working the railways have a right to expect the State to safe- 
guard their interests and to push them on to the utmost exten^ 
possible. 

This appeal is made equally to the Princes of the other 
States, especially to their Highnesses of Baroda, Gwalior, Udai-. 
pur, Jaipur, and His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
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CHAPTER VI — Reintroduction of Companies. 



SECTION 1.— Views of Government. 
ITHE policy. of constructing and working by direct agency of 
Government was vigorously followed during the seventies, 
but a change in that policy became apparent when the negotiations 
for the acquirement of the. East Indian Railway were opened in. 
1877, between that company and the Secretary of State for India, 
when Lord Salisbury with the concurrence of the India Office 
decided that " it is desirable to entust the construction and work- 
ing of railways to companies in preference to a State Agency."» 
On 3rd May 1877 General Strachey who was in the India Office 
at the time, wrote a confidential letter t to the Chairman of the 
East Indian Railway Company, conveying a declaration of Lord 
Salisbury's views regarding the acquirement of that railway by 
the State and the terms on which it was to be re-leased to the 
Company, either as then constituted or in some modified shape, 
to work the railway for a term of years. 

General Strachey said that a despatch {was sent to the 
Government of India and he assisted in writing that despatch. 
To show how the movement for reintroducing British Companies 
in the railway work of India was developed, we shall hereafter 
quote the evidence recorded by the Select Committee of 1884; 
but it is remarkable that the policy of State Railways adopted: 
by the Government in 1867-69 was fully supported by the. 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, that enquired into 
the Railways in 1878 and 1879. 

• P»ra. 55 of Evidenoe reoorded by Select Committee of 1884. 
t P>ge 102 of History of the East Indian Kail way by G. Huddlaeton, 
C. I. E, 1906. 

J No. 205F dated 21st January 1877 quoted at page 555 of Report of thai 
Select Committee of 1881. 
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In. the face of the opinions recorded by that Committee 
against the Guaranteed Companies, the policy initiated by thef 
India Office in 1877 o£ re-employing companies was pushed, oni 
both in England and India. This retrograde step was justified 
in some places on the ground of stress felt by the Government of. 
India owing to, famines and the Afghan .War between the yean 
1874 and 1879, but the famine of 1869 did not in the leastj 
affect the determination of .Government to use State Agency in 
preference to the old Guaranteed Companies. The difficulties cres 
ated by the Afghan War, however, lent) a lame excuse to the theory,! 
.which w.aa formulated by the India Office in 1877,i and thq 
.capitalists of England, prompted by some of the English officials 
of India,, were at the back of that movement. While the railways 
were working at a loss, in the earlier: days, the capitalists, werei 
indifferent about investing their money without a high guarantee 
from. Government;, but when they, saw promising results from 
the working of the railways, brought about by the emulation, 
created by thq State Railways,, they stepped in to exploit the 
-country. They were backed up by the India Office. We are> 
told that Lord Ripon. came, out to India as Viceroy " pledged to, 
the reversal of the State .Railway policy." We are sorry for Lord 
Ripon,. who, in other respects, was a justand sympathetic. Viceroy. 
To. relieve the pressure of work on, the Government of India, 
Lord Lytton'g Government proposed in Junel880 that light cheap 
.lines might be constructed on the separate financial responsibility 
of the.Provincial Governments,.*. This was a very sound proposal 
anc^ : though carried, on for a short period, was abandoned sub-s 
sequently, when. the. Provincial Railways, were, placed' on the 
Imparial list under the Government of India, 

"Iq a Despatch tNo. 1, (Financial). dated, 6th, January 1886^ 

the. Marquis of Hartington. wrote to the Government pf India, 

recapitulating the. principles in respect to construction of railways 

. in India, and dividing the lines under two distinct classes, vk :—• 

"Page 30-e! Railway ^Policy in India. 

tPugea 48S-92 of Bsport of the Saleot Committee of 1884. 
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(1) Productive Railways, which were considered to be probab- 
ly remunerative within a maximum limit of five years from the 
date of opening of the line for traffic, giving 4 per cent, per 
annum on the capital invested, including therein all arrears 
of simple interest incurred upto that date, and also the capital- 
ized value of the land revenue and of leave allowances and 
pensions, (para. 8). 

(2) Protective Works, which, although not directly remuner- 
ative to the extent which would justify their inclusion in the 
class of Productive Works, were calculated to guard against a 
probable future expenditure in relief of the population (para. 11). 

As regards Protective Railways of class 2, it was laid down 
that they should be carried out by the direct agency of Govern- 
ment, from funds allotted from revenue, and not from borrowed 
money ; whereas for Productive Works of class 1, agency of 
private enterprise was to be employed. This was laid down in 
para. 2 of the despatch in the following terms : — 

" I wish, however, in the first instance, to dwell briefly on the 
expediency of constructing through the agency of private enter- 
prise, some of the works which, under the the existing system 
are undertaken by the State. ... In the case of railways, I 
do not doubt that your Excellency will bear constantly in mind 
the importance, whenever possible, of ensuring their construction 
by private capital, either local or European. It is true that 
upto the present time no companies have been found willing to 
undertake the construction of railways without a Government 
guarantee ; but I would nevertheless strongly urge upon your 
Excellency that, when any reasonable prospect of success presents 
itself, an endeavour should be made to encourage the raising of 
capital through private agency on the exclusive security of the 
success of the undertaking. Any step in this direction will meet 
with my most cordial support and co-operation. In the event of 
its becoming apparent that the due execution of this policy is 
impracticable, it may become desirable to consider whether a 
modified system of guarantee might not advantageously be adopted. 
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By modified system, I mean one so restricted in respect of time 
and to the rale of interest guaranteed as to give the subecribers 
a real interest m the efficient and economical administration of the 
railways* Itatics are ours.. 

The Government of India in their despatch* No. 92 (Railway) 
dated 22nd July 1881, in connection with the recommendations 
of the Famine Commission of 1880, after explaining the railway 
policies followed in the past and describing the difficulties in; 
the way of finding the capital required for additional railways, 1 
viz .— 

(a) Limitations as to the amount to be borrowed ; 

(6) Stringent conditions as to the remunerative character of the 

railways; 
(c) Impossibility of raising fresh taxation ; 
wrote to the Secretary of State : — 

" We have no hope of being able to effect what we urgently 
require, without a delay which it is of the utmost importance to, 
avoid, except by entrusting our railway works to private enter- 
prise under a safe and reasonable guarantee." (Para. 8) They did 
not, however, desire a return to the system which was so decidedly 
condemned by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, but they meant 
to take advantage of the favourable state of money market and 
the amount of money that was at the time seeking investment— 
an opportunity for inducing capitalists to invest in public works 
in India, such as, they believed, had seldom if ever existed before, 
which, while giving the capitalist security for the small rate o£ 
interest his money could command in the open market, should 
not unduly burden our revenues (para. 9). 

The Hon'ble Rivers Thompson, who was then a member of 
the Government of India, appended a separate minutef. which 
accompained their Despatch No. 92 Railway dated 22nd July 
1881, in which the Hon'ble member recorded that for the 
construction of productive Railways — 

• Page! 48244 of Beport of the Boleot Committed of 1884, 
t Fagu 496-W of Beport of Sakwt CommtttM of 1884. 
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'' Not only does it seam to me that pecuniary guarantees are unnecess- 
ary, but it appears reasonably open to question whether in th« interests 
of India, the State should not reserve such lines, which hare {air remuner- 
ative prospects, absolutely in its own hands. This question, however, does 
not arise in the present instance. If it did, I should not be prepared to 
admit the wisdom of a policy under which the Government should make 
over all its carefully selected paying lines to private enterprise, and 
construct all the unproductive lines by the State Agency. Bather than, 
this, and for the benefit of the Indian tax-payer, I contend that it would 
be much better that Government should keep the construction and manage' 
meni of all lines in its own hands, so that the profits from the good lines 
may he taken as a set-off to the losses upon the bad ; while, if all railways 
in India are eventually to be profitable— a possibility which all recent 
returns would apparently justify — the retention of such a properly in the 
hands of the State seems to me in the financial position of India to be of 
the greatest importance." 

Italics are ours. These views, it need hardly be remarked, 
were not only sound for any State but absolutely necessary in 
the interests of India. Unfortunately, however, they were 
ignored in favour of the British Companies. 

The Marqais of Hartington, in his Despatch No. ' 865 F« 
(Financial dated 8th December 1881* replied to the Government 
of India, disagreeing with the large programme of railway con-' 
dtruction, but expressed great satisfaction with the terms concluded! 
with the Central Bengal Railway Company (para. 6), and added-*- ' 

" While I continue to look with some hope to the policy of the develop- 
ment of remunerative public works ift India by private capital and possibly 
to the substitution of this agency for that of the Government by means of 
Borrowed funds, I am unable to regard it aa a suitable agency forth* 
completion of those lines which are indicated by the Famine Commission 
as necessary for the protection of the country against famine, though 
uncertain in their prospect of pecuniary profit. For the completion of 
these lines I can look to i no other agency than that of the Government 
itself." (para. 18 of the Despatch.) 

In their Despatch No. 29 (Financial)t dated 23rd January 

— ■. -J: — , - ■ • ' : — ' 

* Pages 507-09 of Report of the Select Committee of 1884. 
t Pages 509-523 of Report of the Seleot Committee of 1884. 
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1883, the Government 61 India addressed the Secretary of State 
on the general question of their railway policy. 

In para. 8 — 2nd, they summed up the principal points o£ 
Lord Hartington's policy of 1881 in the following terms :— 
"2rui~-RHiiways-ehould be constructed. 

(1) by oimided private enterprise, fo the utmost possible extent ; 
(8) under guarantees of limited amount and duration, when unaided 

enterprise was unobtainable; 
<3) by the State t*- ' ■ 

(a) ont of borrowed money or surplus revenue, provided they 
. would, within five years,! return, four pei! sent, interest op 
the capital outlay ; 
fb) eat of the £730,000 (from the Famine Insurance Fund) if 
they would not give such return, but were "Protective;" 
end 
\c} under special, arrangements, if made under pressure of war 
or actual famine," 
The Government of India advocated a policy, the eorner-stone- 
of which was that— - 

" Instead of continuing State Agency for the construction of productive 
lines of railways, we should, for thefuture as far as possiblei exclude the 
action of Ike State- Altogether froM this field of enterprise, and that, as a 
general rule, the Government should only undertake the Construction of 
railways which from their unprofitable character in a commerical sense or 
other causes, oannot be made by .private; agencies." {para. )3). 

This was" the 'fatal recommendation, to "which we' take the 
strongest exception. Tie esstence of the policy in force in 1883, - 
they "remarked, was that the railways constructed by the State 
'should, generally speaking be Self-supporting- ' Th.6 essence 1 ot the 
new policy advocated by the Government was that the railways 
constructed by 'the' State neek not and often will >noi, be self- 
■Bupporting. - 

The Government of India, divided the proposed toulwaya in 
two schedules, viz i— ' 

(A) Railways indispensable for pro- 
taotue or other . urgent purpos- 
es, to be- completed or. made by 
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thn State or other agency on its Miles. Estimated Cost £. 
bahalf, and State Rye. under 

construction 3,837 27,552.000 

(B) Railways to be left to Private 

enterpris ...3,497 24,344,000 



Total . ...7,334 61.896,000 



In addition to the schedule A, the Government of India pro- 
posed to spend £5,030,000 on improvement oE open lines and 
working stores for State Railways, making a total o£ 
32,582,000 to be spent in five years, or over six millions per 
annum. 

The schedule (A) was divided into five sub-heads as follows :— 

Miles. £ 

a. — Capital to be raised and interest paid 

by the Government of India ... 1,2064. 7,727,000 

c. — Capital to be raised by Government 
of India, interest paid by Provincial 
Governments 585 3,493,000 

C— Capital to be raised by "Construc- 
tion and Working" Companies, 
interest to be paid by Government 
of India 

d. — Capital payable from Provincial 
balances, no interest charge 

e.— Capital to be raised by private 
companies under " limited guaran- 
tee system ... 

Total 

This meant three different sorts of agencies, two classes of 
companies, and one direct agency of Government embracing 
Sub-heads (a), (b) and (d). The lines under sub-head (c) were 
to be carried out by the O. & R. and the S. M. Railway Companies, 
and those under sub-head (e) by Companies* to be formed on the 
Central Bengal terms, if terms no better, on the whole, than those 
terms, could be obtained. 

* The railways were actually constructed by the Indian Midland and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Companies formed in 1835 and 1887 respectively. 



437J 


3,749,000 


124 


353,000 


. 1,484 


12,230,000 


3,837 


27,852,000 
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As regards railways left for Private enterprise, the. scheme o£ 
the B. & N. W. Railway was specially mentioned, and < the 
Government of India recommended (para. 63) "for the future 
our "policy must be to abandon any idea of making a direct profit 
out of the, lines to be constructed through. the agency of, unaided 
private enterprise." This was a departure from the policy 
recorded at page 262 herein. , 

On the question of reverting to the "limited guarantee" 
system, the Government of India were decidedly of opinion that 
as a general principle, they should not do that. " Having made 
provision for such railways," they added, "as are indispensable, 
but which, owing to their unremunerative character, cannot be 
constructed by unaided private enterprise, we think that we 
should leave the field clear, and whilst we abandon all idea of 
taking any part of the profits, we should also refuse to give , any 
pecuniary assistance to any companies - which may be; formed, 
beyond giving the land free. The charge for the land in .the 
cases , of these railways would be debited , to 32,: Railways/ 
(para. 64). 

Whilst thus considering it undesirable' to extend .the limited 
guarantee system to any of the railways in schedule (B), .the 
Government of India thought that " the debit to capital pf interest 
during the course of construction, in the case of those railways, 
is quite unobjectionable, and indeed, very necessary," (para, 

.65).' ,\. „...'.. ' ...' . 

They also recommended that in respect of all railways made by. 
companies, the State should reserve to itself a power to purchase 
the lines; under such conditions as may be- agreed upon- in each 
case (para. 66). 

When that programme had been carried out, it was declared 
it would be for the Government of, the day to reconsider its, 
position by the light of the circumstances pf the time being. , But 
the Government of India trusted that it would then be possible 
to stop State expenditure on railways altogether, to leave the 
further development of the country to private enterpise, and to 
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introduce a scheme for the reduction of debt (para. 68). Those! 
who now advocate large capital outlay on the State Railways,, 
ignore this promise of Government. 

Referring to para. 13 of Lord Hartington's despatch No.'36& 
of 8th December 1881, quoted below,* the Government of 
India- remarked it would be dangerous to leave on record a 
declaration of this description from the Secretary of State, with- 
out stating that they could not agree to it. " In the first place 
they added, "we ought most carefully to avoid inducing any 
body to undertake the only three lines which under our proposal 
will be made under the modified guarantee system. In all the 
communications we have had with various promoters' of railways, 
we have most carefully explained to. them that we are quite 
willing to give every information in our power, but that it must 
be fully understood that we would take no responsibility what- 
ever as regards the correctness of the information themselves 
We think therefore it should be very distinctly understood that 
we do not in any case recognise any moral obligation to go 
beyond the strict terms of our contracts." (para. 72). 

This foregoing Despatch was replied to by Lord Kimberley 
in his No. 231 (Financial) dated 16th August 1883, remarking, 
that the proposals of the Government of India, with the large, 
programme of railway construction, involved a complete reversal,, 
in many of the most important points, of the roles which had 
been in force for some years, that their programme went far 

* " Neither can it be overlooked that, at the expiration of such, a period 
ef guarantee, there would be a powerful morV obligation on the. Govern,, 
ment, iE the nndertakiog should prove to be unremonerativev to come to 
the assistance of a body of shareholders whom it had induced to enter on. 
a philanthopio undertaking for the benefit of the people ef India, knowing 
at the time that the line was not one which eould be constructed' on 
commercial principals. The assumption of a liability of this oharacte*, 
eertain for a considerable period and subsequently undefined, appears to ma 
to differ not very greatly from the direct increase of indebtedness; which 
it has bean the object of recent instructions the, avoid." 
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beyond what seemed' td have been contemplated' by the'jFamine 
Commission. 

The Secretary of State added that the rapid construction of 
railways upon a large scale in Europe and America; had been 
accompanied by a rise in. the price of labour and material which 
had seriously detracted from their financial success (para. 72). 

. His Lordship was, however, deeply sensible of the importance 
of increasing the means of railway communication in India, not 
only with a view to avert or mitigate the effects of' future famines, 
but also to aid in. the development of the agricultural resources of 
the country by. affording additional facilities and nete outlets, for 
foreign trade (para. 13). 

He admitted that the time had arrived when it was proper 
to consider whether the limit for borrowed money for public 
'works in India might not safely be extended, and that with this 
view the Home Government had decided to propose the appoint- 
ment of another Select Committee to re-examine the question of 
' policy which should be pursued, with a view to the extension of 
railway communication in India, with especial reference to the 
recommendations of the Famine Commission with respect to 
"Protective" lines. 

The Government of India, in their Despatch No. 269 
(Financial) dated 24th September 1883, combated the views of 
the Secretary of State but admitted the propriety of referring 
the matter to the Select Committee of the House of Commons; 
At the same time they submitted for the Secretary of State's 
consideration whether the latitude recognised in respect of con- 
cessions to four private companies, viz ; J — the Bengal Central, the 
Southern Maharatta, the Bareilly-Ranibagh, and the Bengal & 
North- Western, might not be extended to embrace the Nagpuri- 
Bengal and the Bhopal-Gwalior-Cawnpore projects, in consider- 
ation of their protective as well as commercial urgency, and also 
of •'the trouble and expense to which the very competent syndi- 
cates," who were ready to undertake them, had been put in the 
course of the protracted negotiations which had already taken 
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place (Para. 20). This passage shows that the (Government of 
India had already committed themselves to the unauthorized 
poBcy of employing the syndicates. 

In concluding the Despatch, the Government of India repeated 
that two main considerations had weighed with them, namely a 
sense of necessity for speedy construction of railways for giving 
the country protection against famine, and the desire to attract 
private enterprise to railway construction in India. They added "we 
undoubtedly think that there are many advantages to be secured 
and various compensations to be found for such pecuniary sacri- 
fice as may be occasioned by the employment of private enterprise 
even if aided to a limited extent by the State." " On this 1 ', they 
continued, " we are at one with the Famine Commission (Part II 
para. 4) and with the views of. Lord Salisbury and Lord Harting- 
ton in their Despatches * and we are further impelled to use this 
private agency without any intention of entering on a discussion 
of its abstract merits in comparison with State agency, by the fact 
that only by enlisting it in addition to the latter can we hope to 
provide for India with sufficient speed the railways she requires. 
But our end is not, in any degree, the introduction of private 
. enterprise merely for its own sake, but rather that speedy provi- 
sion of railways which India urgently needs, in order, on the one 
hand to avert or mitigate the effect of famine, and, on the other, 
to develope her resources, to enrich her people, and to counter- 
act the falling value of silver." This passage practically admit- 
ted the superiority of the direct State Agency and confirms the 
statement of Sir Guilford Molesworth, which we shall produce 
hereafter. We do not think the Government were justified in 
persistently advocating the employment of the companies, or the. 
large programme of railways. 

We have already mentioned the Despatch of Lord Salisbury of 
1877. The recommendation of the. Famine Commission of 1880/ 
referred to by the Government of India was as quoted below :-^ 

•No. 205 F, dated 21st January 1877, paras. 26-28, aad No. 54 R. doled 
6th April 1882, paras. 13-18. 
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"It is beyond our province to discuss tb£ question whether-, 
the provision of the requisite capital may be best secured and the < 
construction of railways carried on. by direct State action -or : 
through private companies. But .,we> .may remark. that 1 there. 
would be manifest advantages in giving free scope to- the? exten- 
sion of railways by private enterprise if it were possible - and, 
though the original form of guarantee has "been condemned,' 
it may not ' be impossible to find some substitute which shall be- 
free from its defects, and may secure the investment of capital in 
these undertakings without involving the Government ih finan- 
cial or other liabilities of an objectionable nature. Also, though 
the steps taken by the Government with a view r to offering 
facilities for the extension of railways where, a proportion p£, 
the necessary capital is subscribed locally, have not been effectual, 
great advantages could be gained by interesting local communities 
and capitalists in making investments in works of local -public: 
utility, and we trust that the plan may be further considered, 
and, if possible, brought into practical operation.''* ■ - ' 

The Government of India misapplied this recommendation. • 
It was for private enterprise "free from its defects," and for' 
" interesting local communities and capitalists in making invest-,; 
ments." It did certainly not mean the capitalists of England _ 
and retired English officials, who have actually promoted, the t 
companies now working the State Railways. . 

'" In replying to the Government of India, Lord Kimberly, in 
his Despatch No. 372 (F) of 13th December 1883, reiterated his 
previous remarks and declined to pursue the discussion, or to 
entertain the proposal for the construction of the two lines 
recommended, pending the result of the inquiry by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. ......... 

In their Despatch No. 27 (F) of 29th January 1884, the Governs 
ment of India, however, returned to the subject, dud in giving a 
summary of their proposals for the convenience of the Select 
Committee, they stated that they meant to make full use of the' 

* f ages 589-90 of the Report of Uie Select Committee of 1884, - 
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agency of both the State and private companies in prosecuting 
railway construction, that there would be no'objection to handing 
over to construction and working companies, any of the lines 
entered as to be carried out by State agency. 

Lord Ripon's Government was very persistent in urging the 
rapid construction of new railways. They first gave a warning 
to the Secretary of State and repeated it for the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons that if the railway programme was not 
Tapidly carried out, there was the danger of a catastrophe of 
famine overtaking them. We do not think there was justifica- 
tion either for reversing the policy of Lord Lawrence or for such 
undue haste in the construction of the railways. In our opinion 
the financial results which are now before us have not justified 
the policy of the Government of India described above. 

From this narrative it is clear that the reversal of the policy 
of State construction and management of railways was initiated 
in 1877 by the India Office headed by Lord Salisbury. It waa 
nursed by the successive Secretaries of State and very strongly 
backed-up by Lord Ripon's Government in India, though many 
of the European officials in India were against it, as is evident 
from Sir Guilford Molesworth's paper of 1916, and other evidence 
produced herein. The actual results of working of the State 
Railways by these companies showed losses to Government for 
many years. We give below the results for one of the later years 
(1898) from statement No. 30 of the Administration Report Part I 
for 1898-99 :-r- 



Company. 


Net revenue 
less contri- 
bution to 
Provident 
Fund. 


Total 

actual char- 
ges for 
interest, 

surplus pro- 
fits, etc. 


Net loss to 
Govern- 
ment. 


Bengal Central 
Bengal-Nagpur 
Indian Midland 
Southern Mahratta 
Assam-Bengal 
Burma ... 


Rs. 

3,68,007 

33.63,854 

25,11,912 

19,06,242 * 

54,551 
37,88,523 1 


Rs. 
5,98,252 
53,37,953 
38,96,856 
47,95,733 
24,17,767 
39,76,827 


Rs. 

2,30,245 
19,74,099 
13,84,944 
28,89,491 
23,63,216 

1,88,304 
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Even Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.O. in para. 20 of his 
Beport of 1903 remarked that the S. M. By. company " have not 
the inducement of self-interest to keep down capital expenditure, 
and in other respects, are apt to find their interests conflicting 
with those of the Governmehti" About the heavy losses incurred 
by the Aesam-Bengal company; we have already drawn attention 
at pages 275-277. By allowing that company to carry on. the 
ruinous operations, the authorities have violated the principle 
recorded at pages 263, 268, and repeated at pages 319 and 328. 
As none of these Companies has anything to lose, should the 
. railways become unpaying, we maintain that they do not take the, 
same interest in keeping down either Capital or Revenue expendi- 
ture as a Company working entirely on its own account and risk 
will take. We see extravagance in their expenditure and it goes on 
Unchecked, because the money does not come out of the pockets 
of the Companies, nor are the Companies under the influence of 
the' public opinion. Their employment is totally against the 
interests of the people and should be ended. But the authorities 
responsible for appointing the companies will not Temove them/ i 
In para. 75 of his Beport, Mr. Thomas .Robertson ■■< wrote 1 
" I may state at once that I cannot say, I have noticed any. very 
marked superiority in practical management in the company- 
worked railways over those worked by the State, or vice versa-? 
The circumstances he gave against the • State; management of 
railways in India in Clauses i to ix of that para, are, not weighty 
enough to convince ua. But' the following, comparison of the 
salaries of the higher officials then paid on the Gpvernment lines 
and on the company-worked lines, clearly shewed the extravagance 

on the part of the companies :—' T > . ! ... , 

Government- , , Company-, 
worked Bys. , . worked Rys. 
Manager's pay ... Rs. 1,600 to 2,500 Bs. 3,000 

Chief Traflic officers ... „ 1,350 to 1,600 ;, 2,000. . ., 
The higher rates of salaries for the Companies' lines were 
dictated by the receipients themselves; some of them helped' the 
formation of. the companies and in securing them, the leases o£ the 
State Railways... .';-...[;. — .... 
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In para. 77 he added r that the majority of the disadvantages 
he mentioned of the direct State management "are Hot due to 
State-management per se, but to the system of working some 
railways through companies and some directly by the State • and 
that if the duality of system were eliminated, most of the objec- 
: tions to direct State management would disappear." We agree 
in this view and desire' direct management of the State for all 
State Railways in India. We have no objection to private enter' 
prise if it be undertaken on its own responsibility. 



SECTION 2.— Evidence Recorded by the Select Committee. 

From the answer to question No. 104 given by General 
Strachey before the Select Committee of 1884, it is evident that 
Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, and the India Council 
in London were of opinion that the State Railways were a commer- 
cial concern and their working would be better in the hands of 
private companies than in those of the officers of Government. The 
reasons in support of this view were given in his answer to 
questions Nos. 31, 55, 104 and 258 before the same Committee. 
They may be summed-up as follows :— 

That the working of railways in India involved " the most 
tremendous operations (31), that difficulties arose in connection 
with huge establishments, involving questions of pension, promo- 
tion and a great many class of personal- matters (55), that in 
matters of claims for damage or loss of articles in transit, it waa 
difficult for Government to go and haggle about such matters 
which could best be dealt with by a company (104), that it waa. 
needless to encumber the Government with such matters, while, 
there were a great many functions of Government which could 
only be performed by a Government, such as looking after the 
administration pf justice, the army, the Police (258); that the, 
companies might be employed as a matter of convenience to do the 
work which Government could not manage to do themselves. 

On the contrary he admitted that the direct management of 
Government was very good (93), that there would be no saving' 
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in the amount of capital to be expended by the employment of 
companies (102), that the companies Were not able to work rail- 
ways more cheaply than Government (104), that the statistical 
returns gave perfectly satisfactory results for State management 
(105), that the staff on the Government Bailways was certainly 
excellent (1Q6), that the jtraffic would be less under companies 
than under State management (107), and more business would be- 
-done under State management (108), that the railways would, b« 
more likely of uee to the public if in the hands of the Goyern,- 
ment than in the hands of private companies (109), that the 
public would obtain greater advantages from the Government 
than they would be able to do from the companies (112). These 
advantages very far outweigh anyHraw-backs of State management; 
and the grounds given in favour of Companies were against the: 
system of Government and Unfair to the' railway customers. To, 
show how the movement in favour of the British Companies was set 
up in England, we quote below a few of the statements made by' 
eminent witnesses before the .Select; Committee. In answers to 
queatiDn».Nos. 5637 to 5.6.43, .Sir, A- JUL" JRendel sajcl^- . t 

" I believe that the Government can make and work railways~a8 wety 
M any outside agency, but I do not think it. is desirable for. the Govern- 
meat to undertake the work," it. " either make or work the railways, J 
think the Government of India has more to do and has Jess power to do. 
it with, than probably any civilized Government in the world, and I think 
it should delegate everything that can be delegated, and it certainly can, 
delegate railways. And I say that the Government of India is in a mora 
favourable position for delegating than any other Government, because t| 
hat a very large body of retired officers who form, the very best materials f on 
agenda and I say that right thing is that companies should be formed under 
Directions made up of these retired officers with English commercial men in 
a given proportion, and that they should be entrusted urith the construction 
of these railways, not as the property of the companies, but as the property 
of the Government* I think it essential for the future of Indian Bailways! 
that they should be the property of the Government. 1 mean that the 
freehold of the railways should be in the hands of the Government." 
"5840. Do yon mean that the Government should own the railways 
*TtetUli«e»«litorl»l. . . 
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from the beginning, or take them over afterwards ? No; I would havi 
these companies construct the railways simply as contractors to the Govern' 
ment for their construction, and tlien I would let tbem take leases after- 
wards of the working of the roil ways for given periods ; short periods, say 
of 20 years. Of course the leases iniglit be continued upon sucb new 
terms as the circumstances of the time rendered reasonable. I say 
that because I think the class we want in India for the construction of 
the railways is the investing class, and not the speculating class. It would 
be a very serious matter indeed to let the concessionaire or the contractor 
info Indian Railways. 1 say the Govemnunt should make them, under an 
agenoy, as I have described, themselves. They can get the money on the 
best possible terms, much lower terms than any other agency." 

"5641. What do you think of the Southern Maharatta contract; 
do, you think that is a favourable one? That is the type I look for in 
future Indian Railway contracts." 

'• 5642. In yonr opinion that ought to be the type of the future I 
Yea We are simply the contractors of tbe Government for construction 
of that line, and find the money for tbe Government under the Govern- 
ment Guarantee ; we are mere agencies for the obtaining of that money. 
I do not care in what form you put it, it comes back to that ; we am 
sirjjply an agency for raising the money and making the Una for the 
Government." 

" 5613. So that of all plans yet adopted, in yonr opinion, that is the 
best ? In my opinion, that is the best plan." 

It may be noted that the late Sir A. M. Rendel was the Con- 
sulting Engineer of. the Southern Maharatta and several other 
Jndian Railway Companies, and that is why he used the plural 
pronoun " we " when speaking of the S. M. Railway Company's, 
contract terms. Compare this opinion with that of Mr. Robertson 
quoted at page 309. 

General Strachey, R.E., CSJ., F.R.S.-, explained the origin of 
the movement and the reasons given for it in his answers tc 
questions Nog. 55 and 258 which have been reproduced in 
connection with the general question of State versus Company 
management in Chapter VIII. 

In answer to further questions (No. 5830-5839) Sir A.M-Rendel 
gave the answers which are quoted below opposite each question i — 
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" * " 5830. Ton ars proposing that companies should undertake the risk 
and the responsibility of making the railways ? No, I am proposing that 
the Government should lake the risk and responsibility under the 
guarantee. 

" 5831. Which you have called a limited Guarantee ? Enough gua- 
rantee to raise the money. 

"5832. Yes, but there is something beyond that; there is the man- 
agement of the line ? X would give a small share in the surplus profits. • 

" 5833. And you do not propose a guarantee that would of itself 
induce the public to subscribe the capital for the railway ? Tes, I should 
onW just such a rate of interest as the Government can borrow at, indepen- 
dent of any railway advantages. 

" 5834. Then they might borrow the money' without reference to 
railways? They might. 

" 5835. And then yon propose that they should employ indMduals 
to spend that money ? To spend the money and to work the railway after 
it was made. 

" 5836. Paying them what f Paying ttieuv this Guaranteed interest 
and a share of any surplus profits. ' 

- "5837. But there is no occasion to pay them a fixed interest ? Tes, 
-there is. 

"5838. "That rather complicates the matter ; if the Government are 
to borrow the money, invest it themselves in railways, and then employ 
individuals to work their' railway ; that is your proposition T Tes. 

" 5839. What should be the compensation to the individual/ for 
working the railways ? A share iu the surplus profits." 

The Italics are ours. The arrangement proposed above was 
that the Government of India should take all the risk, borrow the 
money, and employ individuals (forming, the companies) to 
spend that money without any risk but with a share in surplus 
profits. The terms of. the S. M. Railway Company's contract 
were admired, but let us see what another expert of no less weight 
said on this point. General J. S. Trevor, C.S.I.,R.E., who was 
at the time Chairman of the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company and a 
Director of four other Railway Companies, and had been in the 
Railway Department of the Government of India since 1855, 
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Winding up his career in India by being the Director-General of 
Railways, gave the following answers to questions Nog. 1696 to 
1700 and 1723 to 1725 quoted Mow :— 

"1696. How long ago was the contract made between the, Southern 
Mahamtta Company and the Indian Government ? two years. 

"1697. Is that contract unique, is there any other contract of a 
similar' character ? It is a contract on new lines altogether for a guarantee, 
and it is unique,* 

''1698.' No other railways in India having had a guarantee of 
that sort before ? None thnt 1 know of. 

'" 1699. Have you auy general opinion upon a contract of that kind, 
whether it would be applicable to all new railways which are guaranteed ? 
I do not think it is a bad contract, the only thing is that the Government 
cannot clear tlieir interest until we earn 4f rds per cent.* 

" 1700: Do yon mean that you tbiuk that the government have not 
■made good enough terms for themselves, because a witness here said he 
thought that the Government were a little too hard upon the Company 
land that tliey bad stood oot for rather too hard terms ? I don't see that 
the terms are hard. 

"1723. .(Answer). The great objection to the old form of guarantee 
was that 5 per cent, was a sufficient return to the shareholders for their 
capital invested in the concern, and that they took little or no interest in 
ite commercial succes'9. To rectify that evil Government have given ns a 
very low rate of guaranteed dividend, and they have given na a quarter of 
the profits all-round, without waiting any fixed sum to be earned ; I think 
it is a very good contract, and on a very good principle. 

" 1724. Do you tbink that thai principle should be extended to other 
companies formed for the construction of any other railways that are 
wanted in India? Yes, I think it might; it depends very much On 
"circumstances, it it rather em expensive mode of Government Guarantee.* 

" 1 725. Why ? 1 think it would be cheaper in a good pan of ludia 
to- subsidize a guarantee of 4 per cent, for tome yeart after completion, out 
the Southern Maharatta mutt earn 4%rd» per cent,, ieforc the Government 
'could, clear their liability* 

Then take the discussion which took place between Sir 
George Campbell and Sir Juland Danvers in the following 

» The IteU»*re editorial. 
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questions and answers before the same Committee': r— 

- 6840.- Sir George : »' Do 1 yo« not thiuft the result of the guarantee 
system and tLe entrusting certain enterprises to private enterprise has!, 
hitherto been that it has oost th» Government a> great deal more tkan if 
the Government had made these works directly?" Sir Juland : " I think it' 
is impossible to say positively. v . 

- "6941* 4t all events lite GoveEipnenti ia every <ea&e in which they 
have taken over a line had to take it over at a premium ? Tee. . .' ' ■' . ■ i 

6942. And in sorie eases they have taken over lines ithich were 
losing lines at a slght-premiom % Yes, but that does not prove/ 1 think, i 
that the lines would have been constructed* eheaper or managed better' i£ 

undertaken in the first instance by Government. .; 

. 6943.. ^Take the most; recent lines and the. most recent system.; wlijch 
have been very much commanded to us what is called the South Maharatta,j 
plan : is not it. the case that at the present moment the Government , 
can borrow in market at 3} per cent, if not lower ? Yes, . 

- 6944. Is not. it the case, that practically the Southern i Maharntla , 
terms amount to a borrowing at 4 per cent,, with the chanee of .additionulj 
profits and with the right reserved tp the Company to claim back their 
money in case their profits should fall below the expected 4 per cent, in ; 
future ? Those are the terms, but I. may say that within, the last month. , 
the Southern Maharatta Company have raised money ,at 34, per icent. j, 
they.have raised more than a million and a half at i\ per cent. . : , , 

. 6945. That upon debentures ? Yes. ,■■■■-, 

6946. As regards the.share capital is it the esse that the Government;,, 
being able to borrow at 3i per cent ; they have been obliged to gips.tp; 
this company 4 per cent, plus the chance of profits ? Yes ; it is only for , 
•.cert'iin number of y»ars» , 

6947, At the eud of that number of years if the profits, slionld fall 
below 4 per cent, or if the h'ne should seem in any way unprofitable, the, 

company are entitled in any year tq demand back t^ejur money I That,^, 
to say, the Government get it at cost, price. , ( 

. 6948, The.Oompany are entitled to demand their money back J^Yes. 

6949. So that the Company are practically guaranteed .a,gainBt. a(j any 
time receiving less than 4 per cent ? — No ; Ubs than 3£ per cent. 

6950. Is not it the case that they are guaranteed 34, per ten^ plus 
additional half per cent ? — For limited time. . 

6951. And at the end of that limited time they are entitled tocali 
bask their money T— Yea, 
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€252. So that they cannot be kept out of their money ? No. 
6953. Receiving not less than 4 per cent? They are not guaranteed 
4 per cent, beyond seven years. 

6954. And then their money back again if they want it ? If they 
want it then. 

6955. With the chance of obtaining a further profit if the line proves 
profitable ? They are entitled to a quarter of the net receipts in addition 
to the 3} per cent. ' 

6956. At all events it was made a good deal more expennively by 
this agency than if the money bad been raised directly by Government, 
so far as the raising of the money is concerned ? It is impossible I 
think to compare the probable financial effects. 

6957. Will yon tell ns what you think are the advantages of employ- 
ing a company nnder the terms of the Southern Mahnratta Company? It 
relieves Government of such ardiouB work ; it ensures the completion of 
the line within a certain period, and therefore insures economy of con- 
struction. I' may say with regard to this very line the Government of 
India had commenced it, bnt they said they could not afford to go on with 
it except at a very slow pace. They could not afford more than 30 or 4<( 
lakhs a year, and therefore the works would have probably taken six or 
seven years to complete. This Company has raised the money in the 
course of a year ; they will probably complete it within three years ; tbey 
are induced by the terms of the contract to expedite their operations so 
as to complete it as soon as possible, so that the country will have the 
advantage of that line three or four ) ears sooner than if it had remained 
in the hands of Government, profits will be earned, and the capital made 
productive earlier, 

6958. Would the Government have bad any difficulty in raising the 
money at 3} per cent, and delegating some gentlemen selected by them- 
selves to manage the Iiue ? They might not have had a difficulty, bat 
would they have done it ? They would not have done it, 

6959. Why not? Because they probably would not have been 
allowed to increase the funded debt of the country for the purpose of 
carrying on public works at a greater rate than has been hitherto 
sanctioned. 

6960. Do yon mean that Parliament Would not have allowed it? 
The Secretary of State, when the arrangement was made, felt that he was 
not in a position to sanction a larger direct outlay by the Government 
than was being incurred." . . ~ . - ^ 
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The points remarkable in this evidence are thai while Govern- 
ment could themselves borrow at a rate lower than 3 J per cent., 
the j allowed over 4 per cent., to a Company that was at liberty' 
to claim back its money at any time. This the Government did 
simply to relieve themselves of the "arduous work" of con- 
structing and working railways by their own officers ; while the 
Company lias been constructing and managing the line with some 
of the officers borrowed from the. Government,, on higher ratrs of 
pay and allowances than those allowed by Government. This 
meant two open losses to .Government, firstly extra interest; 
< secondly higher salaries to officers. And the money raised by the 
Company was a debt, not against the Company, but against the 
Government of India. 

Sir George Campbell, who took great pains to protect 'Indian 
interests during the sittings of that Committee, suggested some 
sort of Trust, but Sir A. M. Rendel would not have it. The' 
following are the questions put by Sir George and the answers 
given by Sir A.M. Rendel s — 

"5971. What I wanted to know is; thin, whether, wiibJ regard to 
your observation that there was great, facility and advantage in delegating 
the charge of railways by the Government to some one else, and, the 
opportunities which, the Government have with regard to retired ser- 
vant* and the like, that doei not point to some sort of trust, something 
in the nature of the Calcutta Trust ; whether the Government might not' 
make at least a* good, if not better governing body, from among the 
retired officials, than a small body who would elect each other ? I am by 
no means certain that the Government should not have a voice in the 
choice of Directors 1 ; but I think you will find it is settled practically 
between the Government and the Directors who shall be the new men, I 
suspect so : I do not know it. 

5973. Have you ever thought of the question in connection with a 
Trust for theie great railways ? I would rather see a Company directly 
interested in the surplus profits. I think profits are a very great help to 
encourage good management." 

So, Sir A. M. Rendel would not have a governing body better 
than -the Calcutta Trust, but a small body of Directors, who 
would elect each other. In these discussions mention is- made of 
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the interest and <t share o£ surplus profits or o£ net earnings ; but 
no hint is given of the indirect advantages which the Companies, 
enjoy by the management o£ the large property, like the State 
Railways of India. These advantages must be greater than the 
direct gains j among them are — 

(1) The command over the railways ; 

(2) Preferential employment of officials and grant of high, 
salaries and allowances; 

(3) Preferential treatment of trade and commerce. 



SECTION 3.— Financial Policy of Government, 

1880-1884. 

i 

In his despatch* No, 1 (Financial) dated 6th January 1881, 
the Marquis of Hartington recapitulated as follows the principles,, 
which had been previously laid down at different times, in respect 
to productive public works expenditure, to which the Government 
of India were asked to adhere : — 

—(1) In the absence of private enterprise without subsidy or 
guarantee under satisfactory conditions, irrigation works were to- 
be constructed by the State. Every encouragement was to be 
given to private individuals to undertake tbe construction of ■ 
railways, if possible, without guarantee or subsidy ; or if these 
were, found, eventually impossible, by some limited form of ' 
guarantee or subsidy, so restricted in respect to time and to the ' 
rate of interest guaranteed as to give the subscribers a real 
interest in the efficient and economical administration of the 
railway.- 

(2) No more than 2} millions might be burrowed in any one , 
year for productive public works. 

(3) No more than two-and-half millions was to be expen- ' 
ded on such works in any one year, unless there were 
surplus funds derived from revenues of the previous year, ' 
which it was thought desirable to appropriate for. this object 

•-Pages- 488-92. of Report of. S«leet Committee of 1884. 
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or there Was 1 an unexpended balance of the money borrowed: 
: in preceding years, which might be re-allotted anil added, to ' the' 
amount available in the succeeding year. "' ' • 

(4) A transfer corresponding to the amount of the surplus sol 
expended must be made from the general debt to the productive) 
public works debt. 

(5 j The question of constructing new railways was to be con- 
sidered on commercial principles. No new line was to be. under* 
taken unless there was a good prospect of its proving remuner- 
ative, that is to say, unless it could be fairly calculated to pay! 
within a maximum limit of five years from the date of the liiia 
being open for traffic, 4 per cent, on the capital invested, including 
therein all arrears of simple interest incurred up to that date, 
and also the capitalised value of the land revenue and of leave; 
allowance and pensions. 

(6) .In the', case of. irrigation works, commercial principles, 
might be so far relaxed as to admit of their, being undertaken, if 
they could fajrly be estimated to prove remunerative in. 10 years 
from the date of their completion on similar terms. 

"(7) Protective works which were* unremunertive were to be 
constructed out - of revenue and that the sum of £ 750,000 out 
of £lj500,000 of Insurance taxation for 1 famine purposes would: 
be sufficient for this purpose ; that is both for protective railways, 
and irrigation works.- 

(8) Works constructed under the preasure of war or famine 
did not come within the scope of the principles enunciated above. 
They were to be considered on their own merits, as the occasion 
arose. 

(9) Before a project, was sent home for Secretary of State's 
sanction, a survey and detailed estimate were invariably to be 
submitted and approved by Government of India. 

(10) Whenever the amount sanctioned was found to be 
insufficient to bring the work to completion, fresh <estimates were 
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to be promptly prepared and submitted for sanction. 

(11) A programme of productive public works expenditure 
for the coming year was to be submitted for the Secretary of 
State's approval in the autumn of each year. 

(12) Some of the principles herein laid down were avowedly 
of a temporary character, but, until they were modified, the 
essential point for the Government of India to consider, in 
connection with any particular scheme, which might be submitted 
for their adoption, was whether in the application of those princi- 
ples, the facts of the case in question admitted of its being 
included in the class of productive works." 

It may be noted that the direction laid down in clause (4) 
did not apply to deficits of interest and working charges, etc. 
paid out of the general revenues of India. Such losses virtually 
formed part of the capital expenditure and should have been 
added to the capital account, according to the principle which has 
been subsequently adopted, vide page 303. 

In para. 4 of the Despatch, it was noted that the reasons for 
fixing the ' limit of expenditure at 2 J millions sterling were 
explained by the Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. Stan- 
hope) "in the House of Commons on 22nd May 1871, to be, that 
as it had been decided that money required for public works 
should be borrowed in India and not in England, the amount 
should be. limited to that which the Government of India could 
fairly be expected to borrow in ordinary years, without undue 
disturbance of the money market in India. " 

As regards the expenditure of surplus revenue, Lord 
Harrington remarked " there appears to be no reason in principle 
why, in the event of a bona-jide surplus of receipts over expendi- 
ture being realized in any one year, and not othewise appro- 
priated, any such surplus should not under certain conditions 
to which I will allude presently, be added in the following 
year to the amount borrowed for expenditure on productive 
public works.** "It will be, in the first instance,*' continued 
His Lordship, " for your Excellency to judge whether it 
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will be desirable to devote the .surplus to this purpose, or 

whether it will be preferable to undertake the construction of 

works which, from their unremunerative character, cannot be 

-classed as productive, or to apply the funds at your disposal to 

the remission or readjustment qi taxation, or to the reduction of 

sterling debt, or to the diminution of the amount borrowed in 

India for productive public works. In deciding ,on the adoption 

of one or more of these alternative courses, much will depend on 

the circumstances of the moment, and I do not, wish to lay down 

'. very precise rules as to the proportions in which surplus revenue 

should be applied, to these several objects. I will merely observe 

that, equally with my predecessors, I attach great importance to 

the reduction of sterling debt in years of prosperity; but in the 

■ event of any appropriation of surplus revenue to productive 

. public works expenditure, I must impress on you a strict adherence 

. to the conditions under which the surplus of any one year may 

> be added to the amount borrowed in the succeeding year for 

productive publb. works indicated by .the Select Committee of 

the House of Commons, viz '.— , 

Istly.- — That the general debt of India should be .relieved, 
and the productive public works debt increased,, by 
the amount of the surplus so added, 
. ■ %ndly-— That care should be taken that the permanent, 
establishments be not increased so as to prove 
burdensome in years when no surplus of preceding 
. years is available." (Para. 4.) 
The limit of 2 J millions, as a limit of expenditure and not of 
• borrowing, applied to average annual expenditure j' that is to say, 
the unspent balance of any one year might be .re-allotted and, added 
to the 2 J millions of the succeeding year, if there were good 
grounds for supposing that the whole sum. could be, profitably 
spent. i . 

In their DespatchNo. 92 (Railway) dated22nd July 1881, the 
Government of Lord Ripon addressed the, Secretary of State 
in regard to the; construction of public works intended to secure 
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increased production and protection against famine, in connection 
with part II, chapter V, section IV o£ the Report of the Famine 
Commission- of 1880, m para. 9 of which it wag noted that a 
length of '20,000 miles ■ of railway would meet all possible 
demands likely to be made on them for the distribution of food in 
time of scarcity; of thiB nearly one-half had already been com- 
pleted or was' under construction. This rough estimate of the 
length of railway was, however* in their opinion greatly in excess 
of the probable needs, and they thought 5,000 miles in addition 
to the existing lines (9,000 miles) .would go far to remove all 
"future risk of serious difficulty in supplying food to any- part of 
any district in the whole country. 

The Government of India recommended the provision of 
3,000 miles of new railways in the course of the next 4 or 5 
years, through private capitalists upon a guarantee of interest 
limited both in amount and in duration ; that the interest to be 
paid under that scheme might fairly be charged against the 75 
lakhs a year which it had been determined ,*o devote to the 
construction of Protective Works out of the famine grant. 
Appended to their Despatch were two minutes, one by the 
-Hon'ble Major Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord Chromer) and the 
other by the Hon'ble Kivers Thompson, (whose Minute we have 
already quoted at page 300) the former strongly opposing, and 
the latter backing up, the proposal of the Government of India 
to meet the interest on new guarantees proposed to be given to 
railway companies out of the annual moiety of the 75 lakhs of 
rupees of the special grant from the Famine Relief Taxation. 

The Hon'ble Major, who was at the time Finance Minister to 
the Government of India, thought that the moiety of that allot- 
ment should not be diverted from the particular object for which 
that taxation was raised, vi>. — the. relief of famine itself, and 
accordingly he was of opinion that the whole of the 75 lakhs, 
should - be spent on irrigation canals and tanks but not on 
railways; that private enterprise might be enlisted on moderate 
terms for the instruction of the necessary railways and if such 
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enterprise would not come forward, the guaranteed interest might 
be paid out of the railway revenues which showed improvement 
.year after year. : The policy he advocated was :— 

(1) To substitute private enterprise with a 'minimum 
amount of Government aid for State Agency in the 
construction p£ railways; 

(2) To devote the 75 lakhs, which constituted one-hall o? 

the Annual Famine Insurance Tax, to works of 
irrigation ; , , 

..(3) To stop borrowing so soon as the works then under 
construction by the State were completed and to 
devote surplus to the reduction of debt. 
In putting forward these proposals he added that " I am fully 
aware of the responsibility which developes upon me in opposing 
a scheme. which is supported by the high authority of His 
Excellency .the Viceroy and the unanimous voice of my Hon'ble 
Colleagues. At the same time the subject is one to which I have 
given so much thought and attention that I should be failing in 
•my duty, were I not to lay before Her Majesty's Government, an 
alternative and as I think, preferable course of procedure.'* 

As might be expected after reading the dissenting' Minute of 
the Hon'ble Sir Evelyn Baring, the Secretary of State did not 
agree to the proposals of the Government of India. The Marquis 
of Hartington's objections to Government of India's proposals 
^rere " that a guarantee of interest upon » capital estimated! to 
amount to Rs. 1335 lakhs would impose a liability on the- revenues 
of India which was certainly not contemplated" when the 
principles recapitulated in the Despatch of 6th January- of J88 j. 
were laid down ; that to, formally allocate a sum of £50£>j000> from 
>the Famine Insurance provision to meet interest charges' on 
capital used on railways would, be inconsistent with, the intentions 
■with which this provision was- made. To these objections the 
Government of India did not send a direct or immediate reply, 
but. after a lapse of 13 months, they wsote a fresh letter No* 29 
.(Railway) dated 23rd January 1883, in which they, proposed « 
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possible sum of £27,550,d00 for lines left to unaided private 
enterprise, and a total sum of £32,082,000 to be raised directly 
by Government or under guarantee and spent in the construc- 
tion of Indian Railways during five years immediately after 
Sanction. 

•The Hon'ble T. C. Hope, member for Public Works, at the 
same time recorded a separate minute, proposing to place the 
Imperial Public Works Administration in respect to the whole of 
its transactions, upon a contract basis analogous to that of the 
quinquennial agreements with Provincial Governments. He 
proposed that the next deficit in the annual railway account 
estimated to be made good from the general revenues in the 
current year, or at any rate that for the year in which the new 
policy was to take effect, ought to be taken as the fixed grant 
for the coming 5 years, and that the whole of the growing 
' productive ' receipts should go towards the new obligatory 
expenditure of railways. Stated in another form, the matter was 
explained thus : "The Financial Department had never except 
in the famine year 1877-78, had any surplus railway receipts for 
the benefit of the general tax-payer, until the year 1881-82 and 
1882-83. Since such receipts had begun to accrue, it was pro- 
posed that the tax-payer, should for the present be content with 
an ■ indirect benefit from them, instead of a direct one. Let 
railways breed railways ; and canals too, if money could be spared 
from the railway requirements. • But this view ignored the fact 
that the general tax-payers of India had already paid by that 
time 71 crores of rupees in the shape of interest, surplus profits, 
supervision, cost of land, and loss by exchange on account of the 
existing railways from 1849 to 1884. On this huge outlay a 
substantial return was due to the tax-payer. The proposal of the 
Public Works Minister was rightly rejected by other members of 
the Government of India Council, though it was forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for consideration. 

The Secretary of State; Lord Eimberley, in his Despatch No. S 
flawed 16th August 1883.' after examining the proposal of the 
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Government of India, which according to his calculations involved 
an expenditure on the average not far from 2 J millions annually', 
for the S years on new railways for India, and noting the two 
main considerations which appeared to have weighed with the * 
Government of India, namely a sense of the necessity for the 
speedy construction of such : railways as were urgently required 
for giviDg the country protection against famine, and the desire 
to attract private enterprise to railway construction in India, wrote 
(para 17) that " the proposals now before me are of so wide a scope, 
amounting as I have already observed, to a reversal in some 
respects of a policy which was approved and recommended by the 
Committee of the House of Commons in their Report in 1879— - 
they affect so many questions both as to the form which increased 
expenditure of this description should take, and as to the future 
liabilities of your Government — that it appears to Her Majesty's 
Government especially having regard to the important recon> 
mendations of the Famine Commission with respect to railways, 
which have been made since that Report, that it would' be 
undesirable to authorise their adoption hi whole or in part withr' 
out renewed Parliamentary inquiry,"*, i - , ' 

The main points of difference of opinion between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for India were explained 
by Mr. Henry Waterfield in his answer to question. No. 6085 
before the Select Committee of 1884 as follows :-%-Firstj the 
Government of India desired as far as possible to exclude the 
action of the State from the construction of productive lines, a 
policy to which the Secretary of State did not assent; Secondly, 
the Government of India wished to adopt a scheme for the con? 
struction within 5 years of nearly 4,000 miles of railway,, which 
although a large portion were expected to be productive, they 
described as being, relatively speaking unprofitable, but which,' 
they considered to be indispensable for protection against famine 
or other urgent purposes, and with this Object- they desired to 
give temporary guarantees for such lines; Lord Hartington in 
. *i'8ge S49 of Report of Seleet Committee of 1684. " ' ' 
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1881 r in reply to a similar proposal, said that he was not disposed 
;tb admit that the true interests of, India would be best secured by 
.such a measure, but Lord. Kimberly considered that some relaxa- 
' tion of the existing rules might be permitted ; Thirdly, the Govern- 
ment of India desired to capitalise a part of the Famine Insurance 
grant, borrowing money for certain unproductive but protective 
.lines, and charging the interest against that grant. The Secre- 
.tary of State considered the application of any part of the Famine 
Insurance grant to some of those lines to be inadmissible ; Four- 
thly, the Government of India wished to adopt a policy involving 
.the outlay of 32 or 33 millions in five years, while the Secretary 
of State declined to accept such an expansion of the operations. 

SECTION 4.— Recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1884 

■ The differences of opinion between the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India necessitated the appointment of a Select 
^Committee of the House of Commons as stated in Lord Kim- 
berley% Despatch of 16th August 1883. Accordingly a Select 
Committee was appointed on 12th February 1884. It consisted 
of 19 members and was presided over by the Bight Hon"ble 
William E. Baxter. The Committee sat for 21 days in London 
between 12th March and 10th July, examined 25 witnesses* all 
of whom were Europeans— Government Officials, capitalists or 
members of British commercial Bodies. There was no Indian 
either on the Committee or among the witnesses examined. They 
drew up their- Report unanimously on the 18th July 1884. 
. . The questions referred to the Committee were the "alleged 
necessity for more rapid extension of railway communication in 
India and the means by which this object may be best accom- 
plished.'* The Committee made the following recommendations.— 

' 'Besides the official evidence, the Committee considered the memorials 
of the Bengal, Madras and Bombay Chambers of Commerce, and the East 
India Association, And they examined representatives of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Chambers of Commerce, and many other witnesses acquainted 
with the trade of India (para. J 6 of Report of the Committee)," 
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That the evidence in favour of a more rapid extension o£ 
railway communicatioH was conclusive.. (Para. 20 of Report).' 

2. That all the leading trunk-lines with the' principal feeders' 
should be on the broad-gauge, the metre-gauge being as a- rule, 
confined to tracts of country where that system is already in 
successful operation, and to local lines where the traffic is likely to 
be so light that cheapness of construction more Mian counter- 
balances the undoubted disadvantages of break of gauge (Para.21)i. 

3. To accomplish a more rapid extension of Railway Com- 
' munication it was desirable to employ both agencies of State 

operations and companies (para. 22). ' ■ 

4. That the time might come when new -railways would be 
made in India by unassisted private enterprise, and ' that this 
should be kept in view in all contracts made by the State (para. 23); 

5. Noting the terms concluded with the B. & N. W. Com- 
pany, the Bengal Central Company and the Southern Maharatta, 
the' Committee pointed out that each was' suitable Under certain 
conditions; that in future contracts, the option of demanding 'the 
repayment of the company by one year's notice should not ba 
^unconditionally given. •" ...... ,• i 

6. That simplicity of terms was of great importance in induc- 
ing companies to make new lines; that all possible publicity 
'should be given both -in India and in England to the projects 
which Government wished to be undertaken by Companies; that 
negotiations should be conducted as expeditiously as possible) sd 
as to avoid all unnecessary delays in arranging contracts ; ; an4 thai 
the accounts of the financial -results of railways !n' India should 
be kept in stch a manner and so published as to be easily available; 
to and understood by the investing public (para. 26). ' 

7. That the Government should retain in their own hands a 
power- of fixing or from time to time; varying, the ' maximum oj 
fares and rates, subject to adequate provisions to* secure the 
interests of investors (para. 27). '• ■' 

8. That the technical distinction between protective aitot 
productive tines, could not be maintained, that railways needed fop 
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protection from famine or for the development of the country, 
be made as required. The. Committee did not approve of the 
entire, removal of the existing check upon the construction of 
nnremunerative railways as suggested by the Government o£ 
India. The Committee was strongly of opinion that the bulk of 
fhe railways made should be self-supporting (para. 28). 

9. That the mischief occasioned by constant fluctuations of 
policy in the construction of railways, required that a careful 
forecast having been made of future requirements for public 
works over a considerable term of years, such a scale of expendi- 
ture upon railways should be adopted as could reasonably be 
maintained (para. 29 ), 

10. That the amount proposed to be spent on railways by 
the Government of India during the six years was moderate and 
that, looking to the experience of past years, and to present 
prospects, there was a very fair ground for expecting that an 
extension of the railway system of India on the scale proposed 
would have most beneficial effects {para. 30). 

11. That if the capital required could be really obtained from 
Indian sources, the advantages of borrowing there as compared 
with borrowing in England, would be very great. The growth 
too of the sterling debt in times of war or famine, and the difly 
culty of reducing that debt, jeven in prosperous years had been 
clearly demonstrated in the evidence and the Committee thought 
also- that for political as well as for financial reasons, it was 
desirable that loans should, as far as possible, be raised in India ; 
but they did .not believe rupee loans, -which were not really 
absorbed in India, differed materially in their effect upon exchange 
from sterling loans, as, if held in Europe, the interest upon them 
would probably be remitted from India and would come into the 
exchange market. They would therefore recommend, quoting 
the words of the Report of the Select Committee of 1879, 
that when ' the difference between the rates of interest in India 
and in England is so considerable as to afford full compensation 
for the great comparative disadvantages which inevitably attend 
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borrowing in this country* (England), the Secretary of State-in- 
Council should not hesitate to borrow such moderate sums in this 
country as would enable the Government of India to complete 
such public works as should have obtained his sanction (para. 31). 

12. With regard to the recommendation of the Government 
of India that interest on the sums spent on productive and pro- 
tective railways, should be partly provided' by hypothecating 
.£200,000 of the Famine Grant, the Committee were of opinion 
that ' any such application of any portion of that grant would be 
entirely contrary to the purpose for which the fund was created, 
and they' could not 'concur in this suggestion ' (para. 32). 

13. Whilst expressing an opinion that the present limit of 
borrowing, fixed by the Committee of 1878-79, at ^2,500,000 
might safely be enlarged, the Committee thought that the full 
responsibility of deciding upon the amounts to be borrowed from 
year to year should rest with the Secretary of State-in-Council. 

14. In making their recommendations, the Committee wished 
' most emphatically to endorse the declaration of the Government 
of India . . that the proposed extension of railways should 
not involve additional taxation ' (para. 34). 

In passing their opinion in favour of employment of Com* 
panies, the Select Committee of 1884 gave their reasons in the 
following terms : — 

"State operations are according to tbe present practice, limited to tbo 
strength of tbe Public Works Department, the permanent staff of which 
it is not desirable to increase for reasons given before theSeleot Com- 
mittee of 1878-79, which reasons yonr Committee fully endorse. On, the 
one hand, money can be raised more cheaply by the State, on the other, 
construction and working by Companies does not necessarily involve any 
increase of the Staff of the Fnblic Works Department, and it relieves the 
Government of India of a somewhat onerous charge ; besides which, the 
emulation between quasi private enterprise and Government working tends 
to promote economical construction and management.'' 

As regards the staff of the Public Works Department, the 
Select Committee of 1879 recorded their opinion that "the 
existing establishment of Europeans" was too large for the 
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work they had to perform, and would be "still more in excess 
under the reduced expenditure on public worts proposed for the 
future. Further the heavy cost of their maintenance reduced 
largely the profits otherwise attributable to the works with which 
they are connected." The Committee therefore recommended 
that " the members admitted to Cooper's Hill with a view to 
their employment in the P. W. Department, should be carefully 
adjusted with regard to the future requirements of the service, 
and that the establishments in India should be at once reduced." 
This recommendation was for a reduction of the superfluous 
staff of European Engineers. It did not preclude the employ- 
ment of the necessary number of officers for the State Railways. 
Another reason for the reduction of European Engineers which 
that Select Committee gave was that — 

" Native employees are more becoming efficient assistants, and there 
is much reason to hope that a cheaper native agency may to a consider- 
able extent be substituted for a part of the European Agency hitherto 
employed." 

Public Works Department Officers on State Railways are not 
absolutely necessary and may with advantage be discontinued, 
and the Engineering establishment for State railways recruited 
on the same terms as the officers of the State Railway Revenue 
Establishment are. The officers employed by the companies are 
paid entirely out of the Government moneys and there would 
have been and would still be a saving in the cost, if the officers* 
on the above-mentioned terms and conditions, be employed by 
Government itself. 

It is questionable whether the Government of India actually 
needed relief irom what was described as "a somewhat onerous 
charge." It is one of the functions of a government, which the 
Government of India most successfully performed between the 
years 1869 and 1879, and have been performing it since then, 
The Governments of many of the Continental countries, the 
Governments of Argentine, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, Japan, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Australia are performing them. 
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There is no reason- why the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments should not do the same. Whatever 
difficulties may have been experienced in 1878-1879 on account 
of the Afghan War, no difficulties are likely to occur if thet 
administrative control of Indian Railways be placed under the 
Provincial Governments assisted by Legislative Councils as 
suggested in Chapter II, pages! 13-1 6. 

For our criticism of other grounds given by the Select 
Committee of 1884 in favour of employing companies, see 
Chapter VHI. 

The direction of the Select: Committee of 1884 marked the. 
Third. Epoch in the History o£ the Indian Railways — the, 
entrusting of the Administration of State Railways to Boards con-, 
sisting of retired officers of the Government of India and British, 
capitalists residing over 6,000 miles away from the, scenes of' 
operation. This policy was started in 1879 without Parliamentary 
authority but was formally authorized by the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1884. 

With the change of policy initiated by Lord, Salisbury .in 
1877,. not only was the working of the E. I. Railway given.backr 
to the same company after the purchase of the line in 1879, but 
the Darjeeling Himalayan Company was newly formed in 1879,, 
the Dibru-Sadia in 1880, the Bengal Central Company in 1881,, 
the Bengal and North-Western and the R. & K. in 1882. Three 
other companies — namely the Deogarh, the Thaton-Dainzaik, and/ 
the Tarkessur — were formed in 1883. 

Although thefacts and arguments placed before the Sel ect Com- f 
mitteeof 1884 demonstrated the superior advantages and economy: 
in costs under State construction and State management of railways 
in India over these operations through the agency of companies,, 
still that Committee decided that it was desirable to employ both 
the agencies. This recommendation practically reversed the policy 
of State construction and State management, which was deliberate* 
ly adopted by unanimous agreement by the Secretary of State and. 
the Government of India in 1869, and confirmed by the Select 
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Committee of the House of Commons presided over by Sir George 
Hamilton in 1879. That sound system has been gradually 
checked from 1884 and a greater start given to British Companies. 
Under the policy of 1869, private companies were not to be 
employed, unless they undertook new railways on their own 
risk and responsibility, without guarantee from Government. 
After the decision of the Committee of 1884, Companies taking 
no risk have found a free bpening for exploiting India. The 
capitalists of England marked out the best of the State railways 
which were already open, giving very satisfactory results in the 
hands of the Government, and took steps successfully to secure such 
lines for themselves. The Select Committee's decision of 1884 
gave a marked encouragement to the employment of British 
Companies, the promoters of which were already hatching plans 
both in England and in India to secure the profitable lines. The 
companies referred to are those occupying the status of agents 
of Government for the working of State railways already made 
and profitably worked by Goverpment, and for the construction 
and working of new lines of State railways. The companies 
have got an tipper hand and the State agency has been set back. 

The E. I. Railway, on purchase by Government in 1879, had 
already been made over to the same company again for working 
purposes. The same advantage was accorded to the South Indian 
Railway in 1890, to the G. I. P. euro I. M. R. in 1900, to the 
B. B. & C. I. in 1905, and to the Madras Railway in 1908. 
These, it may be noted, are the old Guaranteed railways acquired 
by Government at heavy prices as shown in Chapter III, and have 
been made over to the companies again for working purposes. 

The Rajputana Malwa State Railway, which was described, 
by the late Sir A. M. Rendel, as a wonderfully profitable fine, 
with the cheapest administration in the world, was snatched away 
from Government administration by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
Company, which was at that time one of the old guaranteed eom>- 
panies, from 1st January 1885, just six months after the conclu- 
sion of the sittings of the Select Committee of 1884. 
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Several of the other State Railways have similarly been 
leased to other companies, viz — - 

1. The Sindhia State -Railway from Agra to Gwalior, opened 
in January 1878, and the Bhopal-Itarsi State Railway, were 
taken over by the Indian Midland Railway in 1885 and 1889 
respectively, this company having been newly formed in 1885. 

2. The Nagpur-Chhattisgarh State Railway was made over to 
the Bengal- Nagpur Railway Company, which was newly formed 
in March 1887 to construct certain new lines on behalf of 
Government. 

3. The Tirhut State Railway, opened in 1875, was made 
over in 1890 to the Bengal and North-Western Railway, Com- 
pany, which had been started as a Subsidized company in 1882. 

4. The Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway, opened in 1884, 
as a Provincial Railway, was made over to the R. & E. Com- 
pany in 1890. 

5. The Rangoon and Irrawadi Valley State Railway, 
originally opened in 1877, was made over to the Burmah 
Railways Company newly formed in 1897- 

These are some of the State Railways which were constructed 
by Government before or soon after 1880, and were profitably 
working under Government management upto the time they 
were made over to the Companies. The decision of the Select 
Committee of 1884 was unfortunate for India. It did not read 
as much as has actually been done under its authority, with the 
great influence which the British Companies have always .exercised 
with the authorities in England and India. 

Thus the sound policy of constructing and working .Indian 
Railways through the agency .of the State, introduced in 1869, 
was reversed in 1884, under pressure from English capitalists 
and some of the officials of India, the former upto the sixties when 
the railways were being indifferently worked by the old Guaranteed 
companies with unsatisfactory results, would not invest their Capi- 
tal in new railways in India without a guarantee of high interest,,, 
but when they saw the profitable character of these railways 
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brought about by the development of trade and the healthy emula- 
tion created by the State railways by lowering rates and fares to 
attract the traffic, those very capitalists in the early eighties, 
when 4,500 miles of State Railways were open to traffic and 3,178 
miles were under construction directly under the State Officers, 
wished not only to construct new railways but also to buy the 
State railways out-right from Government, and their proposals 
for their purchase were under Government consideration, as is 
evident from clause 67 (12) of the Government of India Despatch 
No. 29 (Financial), dated 23rd January 1883, page 522 of the 
Report of the Select Committee of 1884. The idea of selling the 
State Railways was postponed, so that their profits might cover 
the interest for the unprofitable lines the Government were going 
to construct. But the best and most paying State railways were 
xnade over to the companies for working purposes, a step which 
can in no way be regarded as beneficial to the Indian tax-payers, 
who according to the Select Committee had up to the end of the 
year 1884, borne an aggregate working charge of 71 crores oj 
rupees, in addition to the capital cost of the railways.* 



SECTION 5.— Further Efforts of the Companies. 

Not content with the undue advantages gained under the 
recommendations of the Select Committee of 1884, the com- 
panies working the State Railways have had their position 
greatly strengthened since. As shown in Section 5 of Chapter 
VII, their powers with regard to Rates and Fares have been 
unduly increased since 1900. They made efforts to acquire the 
remaining Indian State Railways which are under direct manage-, 
ment of the State but have failed. After the Select Committee 
of 1884, the first effort openly made by the Companies was when 
the Secretary of State for India sent out Mr. Thomas Robertson 
C. V. 0. as a SpeciarCommissioner for Indian Railways in 1901. 
The Companies are practically masters of the State Railways they 
* Para. 18 (1) of the Beport of the Select Committee of 1881. 
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hol4 on lease without incurring any risk. Under the contracts, 
however, the' Government hive powers to exerpise control over* 
their administration. This control was exercised through Governs' 
ment Consulting Engineers and Examiners of Accounts; who* 
according to the Special Commissioner, were a body of conscien-*' 
tious, zealous, and capable gentlemen, f- Their duties however; 
required them to bring up irregularities and short-comings of the ; 
companies' working; those officers had therefore become "vexa- 
tious " to the companies, who prevailed upon Mr. Robertson to 
write that the control exercised by those officers was " a fifth- 
wheel to the coach " and should therefore be abolished. We must' 
confess that the Government were very ill advised in this matter 
and accepted the recommendation of the Special Commissioner,' 
with the result that the companies are now totally uncontrolled.' 
Mr. Robertson's proposal was based on the ground that interests' 
of the Governmerit and the Companies were identical, that neither 1 
the Government nor the public would suffer by the entire- 
withdrawal of such control. J Here we disagree' with the Special 
Commissioner.' It is too well known that the companies seldom 
if ever care for public interest Their action in Cutting down trail 
services and in raising the passenger fares during the recent 
years supports our view. Not only ibis, Government money is 
lavishly spent on companies' lines in various ways, over which no 
check is exercised either by Government or the companies. If 
such unnecessary expenditure were stopped, there would be na 
need for raising the fares. * ' ' 

Mr. Robertsoft was totally wrong in thinking that' " tha 
interests of the Companies and the Government are in harmony.* 
See the contrary opinion of his own recorded at page 30SU 
Government represents the public, and the interests of the public 
and those of the Companies are not alike. The Companies, as 
stated by Mr. Robertson himself, will raise the' Share-holders^ 
dividends, the public desire greater comforts and conveniences 

f Page 12, para. 12 of the Report of 190% 

t Para. 45 of the Report of 1903. - : I 
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which are sure to keep down the dividends. The Companies 
will keep the higher appointments- for their countrymen and will 
pay them high salaries; whereas the people of India want such 
appointments for themselves, and at lower rates of salaries which 
would benefit the whole country. Paras. 41 to 45 of Mr. 
Robertson's Report were based upon wrong calculations. We 
are sorry that the Government accepted his recommendations 
regarding the abolition of the Government Control over the 
Companies, exercised through the Consulting Engineers. His 
para. 39 clearly states that the Companies' officers desired to have 
that control over their actions removed. 

The other points they gained were through the Mackay 
Committee of 1907-08, viz: Increased allotment of funds from 
Government for their capital expenditure, and the extensions of 
their contracts under the new scheme for dividing surplus profits 
between the companies and the Government. They also succeeded 
in securing the following recommendations :— 

1. By the Special Commissioner of 1901-03 that the Govern- 

ment should lease all State Railways to companies.* 

2. By the Committee of 1907-08 that one or more of the 

State lines worked directly by the Government of 
India should be leased to companies formed under the 
new scheme formulated by the committee f 
Both these recommendations, we are glad, were rejected by the 
Government. 

We have not been able to trace what led the Secretary of 
State for India to send Mr. Robertson out as a Special Commis- 
sioner for the Indian Railways in 1901, but from the Report of 
the Mackay Committee, we learn that in March 1907, the Secretary 
of State received "two deputations from the Indian Railway 
Companies, and from the East India Merchants respectively, on 
the subject of the inadequacy of the existing arrangements for 
railway traffic in India," upon which he appointed the Committee 

• P.ro. 78 of the Report of 1903. 

t Para 35 of the Committee's Report of I90&. 
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consisting of the following gentlemen: — 

Sir J. L. Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., Chairman, 

Sir Walter Roper Lawrence, Bart, G.C.I.E., 

Sir Felix Schuster, Bart, 

Sir David Miller Barbour, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 

L. Abrahams, Esqr.,. 

to enquire and Report — 

"(1) Whether the amounts allotted in recent years for railway con- 
struction and equipment in India are sufficient for the need* of 
the country and fur the development of its trade ; and if not, 
then — 

(2) What additional amounts may properly and advantageously be* 

raised for this purpose; 

(3) Within what limits of time, and by what method, they should be 

raised ; 

(4) Towards what objects should they be applied, and 

(5) Whether the system under which the Railway Board now works 

is satisfactory, or is capable of improvement, and to make 
recommendations." * 

It may at once be remarked that this committee was appointed 
at the instance of the Railway Companies, backed up by the: 
European merchants engaged in the exploitation of India. 
Although complaints have been continuously made by Indian 
people of the inadequacy of the existing arrangements for the 
comforts and conveniences of Indian passengers and the require- 
ments of Indian merchants, yet no Indian was either appointed 
on the Committee or called by the Committee to represent Indian 
views. There was no dearth of competent Indians for this service. 
Gentlemen like the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, the Hon'ble Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla, the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, 
to mention a few, were available by hundreds. The Indian 
opinion was not only ignored in this manner but the whole work of 
the Committee was so secretly carried out that the Indian public 
hardly knew what the Committee was, what were its objects, and 
why and how it was appointed. 

On the 5th of March 1908, the Committee made its Report to 
the Right Hon'ble John Morley, 0. M., M. P.,"Secretary of State 
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for India, in which it was stated that " they held 18 meetings and 
examined 34 witnesses, representing commercial, railway, finan- 
cial and official views and also had the benefit o£ opinions and 
suggestions from members of the Government of India, the Chair- 
man of the Railway Board and certain of .the (European) Cham- 
bers of Commerce in India; and made several recommendations, 
from which we take here those contained in paras. 24 and 25 of 
their Report. 

The Committee pointed out that the development of the 
Indian Railway system would be expedited, if arrangements were 
made that some lines now dependent on Government capital, 
should in future supply their capital requirements, without 
Government intervention or assistance. A scheme with this 
object was suggested by Colonel T. Gracey, Sir H. Eimber and 
Sir W. Bisset. In broad outline it was — 

1. That the net earnings of a railway owned by the Govern- 
ment be capitalized at say 25 years' purchase; 

2. That the amount thus arrived at be treated as Government 
capital in the undertaking ; 

3. That a company be then formed to work the line, and 
that this company should raise additional capital on the security 
of the railway alone, without any guarantee from the Government; 

4. That the net earnings of the line, after the formation of 
the company be divided between the Government and the com- 
pany in proportion to the capital of each. The rate of dividend 
on the assumed Government capital and on the company's capital 
would always be the same (para. 24). 

This plan has been adopted in the revised contracts made; 
with the S. I. Railway Company id 1910, with the M. & S. M. Rail- 
way Company in 1911, and withjhe B. B. & C, I. Railway Com- 
pany in 1913. The effect of this is that the companies, raising 
capital at that late stage share equally with the State in the profits 
of the property, which has been built up at the entire expense of 
the people in the unprofitable days at enormous costs as shown 
in appendix 8, We do not approve of any such mixture of pon- 
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Indian Capital in the State property. 

The ^red rate of Valuing the great rising property of the 
State is wrong. The surplus profits are Worked out yearly but 
there is no provision td make good any deficiencies out of the 
Company's share of the profits- in a subsequent year iathe first 
two contracts. 

As regards' the lines Worked directly by Government, viz'. — ■ 
the North Western, the Eastern Bengal, the Dudh & Bohilkhand, 
and Jorhat (Assam), the Committee pointed out, that "large- 
capital expenditure for development must be incurred on these 
lines in the near" future and direct working by the State was- not 
without its disadvantages, that" the consistent policy of the 
■Government of India for many years .had been- to arrange for the 
railways in India, while remaining State property, to 1 be leasecf to* 
companies which work them' on behalf of the Government on a 
profit-sharing basis, that there was no disposition on the part of 
the Government, to- depart from this policy." The Committee 
therefore suggested that "one er more of the State fines' 
mentioned might be leased to- companies- on the basis above 
described," and "that its contracts with the companies- should Be 
for a long period, even up to- 50 years-'' (para. 25)* 

Will any body say that these recommendations- are for the 
good of India ? We fmcf nothing' iin the recorded" evidence tc 
support the Committee's' statement regarding"the " dispositio^ ,,, of 
the Government. Tfie Committee did not at att consult Indian 
opinion and ignored the interest's of the" people. 

We are, however, glad' that the proposed lease of the line* wast 
not carried out.- The general public in India did not know that 
such a recommendation had' gone forward, from the committee, 
While there were rumours in the newspapers for the sale or lease of 
the' Eastern Bengal and the Oudh and- Bohilkhand State 
Kail Ways to some British Companies^ 

It & remarkable that proposals of this magnitude, injuriously 
' affecting the financial interests of India, were brought up by , the 
Committee, supported by witnesses' from interested quarters. 
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Similar proposals were previously carried out by the Secretary of 
State without any notice or consultation with the people or 
representatives of the people of India. Public opinion in India 
has now become conscious of the injuries inflicted to Indian 
interests in this manner, and we trust the administration of 
Indian Railways will be put on a sound footing soon. 

It is surprising to read in para. 26of the Report of that Commit- 
tee that a high official of the Government of India, who was the 
Chairman of the Indian Railway Board at that time and has 
since taken up the Chairmanship of a Railway Company, suggested 
that " after the capitalisation of the net earnings as in the scheme 
described above, a portion of the Government capital might be 
transferred to the company for a cash payment, thus placing the 
Government in possession of funds which could be utilized for 
railway purposes elsewhere." Under this scheme " the Govern- 
ment," he added, " would sell outright a portion of its property 
in the railway to the company." "Such a sale should," the 
Committee however opined, " be avoided " on the ground that 
the " State would, in respect of the share of the capital 
transferred to the Company, lose the benefit of this improvement 
for all time, and it would be found ultimately that the Govern- 
ment was practically paying an extravagant rate of interest on 
the money obtained from the Company." This objection applies 
equally to the admission of companies' capital on profit-sharing 
basis, especially as the old losses of the railways are not counted 
on the Government side. 

A similar proposal was made in 1883, see page 334 supra- 
The Railway Board should note that the people of India will 
not consent to sell the national property on any terms. 

Not satisfied with the gains they have been making from the 
management of the State Railways, which they have secured with 
undue influence with the authorities in England and India, the 
capitalists of England endeavoured to buy the railways outright, 
which would perpetually deprive the people of India of their 
due benefits from the national property which they have provided 
at heavy cost and after defraying heavy losses during their 
early days. The conduct of Government officials who made the 
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proposals for the sale of such public property is highly censurable. 
Could such officials be considered loyal to India, whose salt they 
have been eating ? While other nations of the world are buying 
up and nationalizing railways where they are owned by companies, 
nere in India some of the influential officials entrusted with the 
management and working of the State Railways, have been work-; 
ing against the true interests of the State, by bringing about or 
attempting to bring about the transfer of the State Railways from 
the direct control of the State to that of the British Companies 
under one pretext or another. This is directly againat the 
decided policy of Government as adopted in 1869 and repea- 
tedly declared on various occasions since. In India Railways 
generally constitute a monopoly, as competing lines have nof 
been allowed by Government to be constructed. In the interests 
of the community all monopolies should be in. the hands of 
the Government. 

Encouraged by the victories obtained by them and their 
European officers, through Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.O. in 
1901-02, and through the Mackay Committee in 1907-08, the 
Railway Companies prevailed upon the Secretary of State for 
India to send Lord Inchcape (formerly Sir James L. Mackay) out 
to India again in the cold weather of 1911-12, when he held a 
secret conference with the Chairman of the Railway Board and 
other officers of Government on the one hand and the Agents and 
some of the Directors of the several railway companies on the 
other, no public announcement having been made by Government 
as to the nature of the work which was to be done at the 
Conference, The visit of Lord Inchape was, however, vaguely 
announced in some newspapers, with conflictory statements -as 
to the objects of his visit. On the 23rd of February 1912, the 
Hon'ble G. K. Gokhale in the .Viceroy's Legislative: Council 
moved " that this Council recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that all papers and correspondence relating to the 
appointment of Lord Inchcape to conduct his present inquiry, 
into the Railway Administration of India, which may be in the- 
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possession o£ the Government of India, be laid on the table of the 
Council." In making the motion, the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale 
enquired why no official statement was made at any stage of the 
proceedings on the subject, what was exactly Lord Inchcape's 
position in India, and whether the Government of India were 
consulted before the enquiry was ordered. He remarked that if 
the Secretary of State was to send out an officer of his own or a 
private individual like Lord Inchcape " to make an enquiry into 
matters of administration, independently of the Government of 
India, and if the results of such enquiry were to be communicated 
direct to him, he must say that this would be a dangerous 
innovation, opening the door wide to serious complications.'' He 
objected, in principle, to an enquiry into any grievances of the 
railway companies being entrusted to Lord Inchcape, who was a 
senior partner of a big commercial house in India, having 
extensive dealings with Railway Companies. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mudholkar, who had also proposed to put 
certain questions in regard to the origin, scope, constitution and 
methods of the inquiry which Lord Inchcape was deputed to 
make, supported the resolution moved by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Gokhale. He gave voice to the complaints of the public and 
to the extreme dis-satisfaction with which the appointment, 
constitution and proceedings of the deputation had been regarded 
by all classes of the people in India. "The railways, 1 ' he 
remarked, " are amongst the most valuable concerns of the 
country, and it has every right to say that on such important 
matters, there should be no deliberations in camera, that no 
discussion of policy, means or procedure should be conducted 
without a due representation of the people and that persons 
qualified to speak were heard. He observed that although the 
Secretary of State by the letter of the law had powers, but usage, 
public convenience, and official etiquette demanded that he should 
not interfere in matters in which the Government of India could 
grant redress or take action, that the terms of reference should 
have been published, the secrecy which had been kept was utterly 
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uncalled {or, highly . unsound and wrong in principle, that the 
Committee should have included representatives of the Indian 
people, i.e. of the great interests which exist in this country, and 
that the inquiry ought to have been made publicly and evidence 
of experts and informed persons invited. 

The Hon'ble. Mr. Clark replying on behilf of Government, 
said " I quite agree that if Lord Inchcape had come out here to 
conduct so large a matter as an enquiry into the whole railway 
administration of this country and no official explanation what- 
ever had been given, that would have bejn a very extraordinary 
thing, and the Hon'ble members would have had a very good 
reason for pressing Government on the subject. But nothing of 
the kind has been done. There has been no Committee, conse- 
quently there have been no terms of reference, and there has been 
no inquiry of any sort at all. ...... certain questions were 

outstanding between the Railway Board and the Railway Com- 
panies. It .seemed better to the Secretary of State that these 
questions should be dealt with by a conference rather than by 
correspondence which is apt to be prolonged. The Secretary of 
State therefore thought that matters should be discussed by a 
conference in India. Lord Inchcape was coming out to India in 
any case this cold weather, I believe, and it was arranged that he; 
should act as Chairman of the conference.. Tbe conference consisted 
of several Chairmen of the Companies and of the Railway Board. 
The conference met and discussed the objects at issue with entirely 
satisfactory results. The conference was of an entirely informal 
nature, and the Government of India do not think it necessary to 
lay any papers on the subject upon the table of the House." 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale in closing the debate remarked that as 
the purpose of his motion had not been met by the answer given by 
the Hon'ble Mr. Clark, he must, press for the resolution being put 
to the vote. The Council divided: — 19 Indian members (II Hindus, 
8 Musalmans) voted for, and 38 members mostly officials, and 
Europeans,, (the only non-official Indians being the Hon'Me Mr, 
Dadabhoy and the Hon'ble Mr, Maing Mye)j against the resolution. 
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The result o£ this voting demonstrated the fact that the 
Council as then constituted, did not give satisfaction so far as 
Indian needs were concerned, but the almost unanimous voice of 
the elected Indian members of the Council, both Hindus and 
Mohammedans, must have impressed the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State that they could not in future ignore 
the representatives of the Indian people when such a Committee 
was appointed to inquire into matters relating to the Indian 
Kail ways. 

The action taken by the Indian members was perfectly right. 
In conducting railway enquiries Indian opinion had been totally 
ignored. We find not a single Indian was invited to give 
evidence before the Select Committee of 1884, nor before the 
Mackay Committee of 1907-08. We are not sure of any Indian 
opinion having been taken by the Special Commissioner in 1901- 
1903 on the proposal for the abolition of the Government Con- 
sulting Engineers' Department or on the proposed lease of all 
State Eailways to Companies. We trust Indian opinion will not 
be ignored in this manner again. India is not so indifferent about 
Railway matters, as it was before, when the authorities arbitrarily 
did as they liked. These instances show how the companies have 
been obtaining concessions and undue advantages from the 
Secretary of State by secret negotiations. 

SECTION 6.— New Companies formed. 
The Companies formed since 1879 are of the following 
classes : — 

(a) Construction and Working Agencies including old 

Guaranteed Companies with revised contracts. 
(6) Subsidized Companies. 
{e) New Guaranteed Companies. 

(d) Rebate Terms Companies. 

(e) Unassisted Companies. 
See diagram III in Appendix 15. 

(a) Agency Companies. 
Construction and Working or Agency Companies have 
already been described in Section 2, Chapter I, and the principal 
terms of their working are contained in Appendix IL Those 
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terms are supplemented by the remarks at pages 9 — 11 supra and 
the following : — 

G- L P. Company. — The Agra-Delhi Chord, the Baran-Kotah, 
the Itarsi-Hoshangabad, and the Cawnpore-Banda Sections are 
worked by "the Company for the same proportion of the total 
working expenses of the whole system including these Sections* 
as the gross earnings of the railway bear to the gross earnings of 
the whole undertaking. In the case of the A. D. C. By., it is 
specially provided that no proportion in excess of 20 per cent, of 
the gross receipts, paid to any railway administration to whom, 
running powers may be granted over the Aj D. C. By.* is debited! 
in the General Working Expenses Accouut of the Company's) 
under-taking, such excess, if any, being directly debited" to the> 
Bevenue Account of the A.' D: Chord as a separate charge against 
its receipts. The Cawnpore-Banda By. has to pay an additional' 
charge of 5 per cent, of its gross earnings for the use of' Boiling 
stock supplied by the G. I. P. Eailway. 

In the case of the Baran-Kotah By., it is laid down thai; the 
charge for working expenses is not in any half-year to exceed 50 
per cent of the entire gross receipts of the Baran-Kotah By. 

The new share capital of the G. I. P. By. Company was made 
up as follows : — 

£1,750,000 issued in .exchange for £67,047-17s. 9d. part 

of the annuity payable by Govt. 

£825,000 issued in exchange for stock of the Indian 

. Midland By. Company of the nominal value 

of £750,000 at i?110 for every £100 of I. M. 

. — • By. stock. 

£2,575,000 Total. 

M. <$■ S< Mr Ry- Company. — The Government is entitled to 
retain out of the Company's share of surplus profits for the year, 
the rupee equivalent of the guaranteed interest, If the Company's 
share for the year be less than the guaranteed interest, the- 
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deficiency is 1 not to be made good .out. of the Company's chare of: 
a subsequent year. .. • 

, ,'. After payment of interest on debentures, the net earnings are 
divided between the Government and the Company in proportion- 
to the respective shares of capital .contributed by them. For th«. 
calculation of capita} flee page 338 supra. 

,, The Phone- Kurnopl Ry. is worked by the Company for the 
same percentage of working expenses on gross earnings as is. 
incurred, on the Company's system, except for maintenance of 
way and works for which actual cost is debited to the Dhone- 
Kinyiool Ry., and an extra charge of 5 per cent, of the gross- 
earnings of the branch is made for the use of Company's.; 
rolling-stock. 

.Bengal flagpur Company. — The Company was formed in 
1887. It took over the Nagpur-Chattisgarh State Kail way 
(which had ibeen opened in 1880 on the metre-gauge and con*, 
verted to Broad-gauge in November 1888), and constructed other 
lines in this system. In 1902 it took over also the Korthern 
Section of the East Coast Railway, which had been completed by 
Government in 1897. 

, The first contract of the Company was to expire on 31st 
December 1913 or in any succeeding tenth year; but in Novem- 
ber 1912 the Secretary of State modified that contract and gave' 
a continuous lease of the lines to the Company for a long term up 
to 31st December 1950. In 1912 Sir T. R. Wynne, who was 
previously the Agent of the B. N. By., was the Chairman of the 
Government Railway Board in India- The share capital of the 
Company is three millions sterling out of a total cost of about 29 
millions. Still the Company gets one-fourth of the surplus 
profits: On what basis this isallowed has not been explained in 
the Railway Board's Administration Report 

The S. I. Railway contract of 1890 was revised in 1909 and 
the lease was extended to 31st December 1945. 

' The B. B. & C 1. Company's contract, executed only in' 
April 1907, was revised in October 1913, and the lease waa 
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'extended from 1930 to 31st December 1941. However, unlike 
the condition in the M. & S. M. Ey. Contract, the B. B* & C. I. 
Contract provides that 1 the' surplus of one half-year may be 
applied in. making up any deficiency in the other •■ half-year 
towards the 4 per cent, interest on Government Capital. . ' ■ 

' The Burma Railways Company was formed in 1896 to 
• take over the Rangoon Irrawadi Valley and other State Railways 
then existing in Burma, and to extend them. All moneys 
required for the Burma Railway Extensions are supplied by the 

' Government. The contract for the Southern Shan ' States Rail- . 

■ -i * 

way has not been published. 

The Railway Contracts and agreements were fully published 
by the Government up to 1901. Their publication has been 
discontinued since. It is hoped a Member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture will move for a complete Return of the Railway contracts 
between the Government; and the Railway Companies. ' 

In the case of the companies which work railways on behalf; of 
.the Government of Indian the Government powers of control are 
specified in the contracts between the State and the Companies. 
The provisions contained jn the contracts were summarised as 
.follows by the committee of 1908 .:— 

1. The Company is bound to keep the line in good repair, in 
good working condition, and fully supplied with rolling stock, 
[plant and machinery; to keep the rolling-stock in good repair and 

in good working condition; and to maintain a sufficient staff for 
the purposes of the line; all to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
(State.--. -.1 

2. The Secretary of State may require the company to carry 
out any alteration 1 or improvement in the line, 1 or in the working, 
•that he. may think necessary for thd safety dt'&i public or for 
-the effectual working of the line. ! ' ''.I 

3. The train service is to be such as the Secretary of State 
may require, and the rates and fares are to be subject to his appro- 
val. " (A certain amount of lattitude isusually allowed to the com- 
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pany in fixing its rates, within maxima and minima laid down by 
the Government). 

4. The company has to keep such accounts as the Secretary 
of State may require, and these are subject to audit by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

5. In all other matters relating to the line the company is made 
subject to the supervision and control of the Secretary of State, 
who may appoint such persons as he may think proper for the 
purpose of inspecting the line, auditing the accounts, or otherwise 
exercising the power of supervision and control reserved to him. 
In particular the Secretary of State has the right to appoint a 
Government Director to the Board of the Company, with a power 
of veto in all proceedings of the Board. 

6. All the moneys received by the company in respect of the 
undertaking, whether on capital or revenue account, have to be 
paid over to the Secretary of State. 

7. All expenditure by the company has to be stated and sub- 
mitted for the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

8. The Secretary of State supplies the company with funds 
as required to meet sanctioned expenditure. 

9. The raising by the company of a certain initial capital is 
provided for* and no further capital can be raised without the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, who has the option of deciding 
whether he shall himself provide any additional capital required, 
br shall allow the company to raise it upon shares or debentures 
on terms to be agreed upon. 

10. On the capital raised by the company, interest is guaran- 
teed by the Secretary of State, and has to be paid by him at stated 
dates.* 

11. In addition to the guaranteed interest, the company recei- 
ves a share of any surplus profits, which are calculated as follows: 
From the amount of the gross earnings of the railway the follow- 
ing sums are deducted:— . 

(i ) the working expenses ; . 

• See foot note at page 349. 
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(ii) the guaranteed interest that has been paid by the 

Secretary of State ;* 

(Mi) interest on the capital provided by the Secretary oE 

State ; and the amount remaining (i£ any) represents 

the surplus profits oE the railway. 0£ such surplus 

profits a certain proportion (as fixed by the terms of 

the contract) is paid to the company, the remainder 

being retained by the Government. 

12. The contract is terminable, either absolutely or at the 

option oE the Secretary oE State, aEter a certain period (in most 

cases about 25 years), when the share capital oE the company is 

to be repaid at par by Secretary o£ State,* who has to assume all 

outstanding liabilities of the company incurred with his sanction. 

In the case of most of the lines owned by companies, provi- 

* sions similar to those stated in clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 above, 

though in some instances less stringent,, are contained in the 

contracts. 

Although the contracts are in the name of the Secretary of 
State, the greater part oE the work oE supervising the lines and 
the accounts is conducted by the Government o£ India. Before 
the Institution of the Railway Board in 1905, this work was 
performed by the Public Works Secretariat of the Government of 
India, acting under the direct control of a Member of Council 
who took charge of Public Works business. On the formation 
if the Railway Board; the- functions o£ the Public Works Sec- 
retariat, so far as the Railway Branch was concerned, were 

* This doe*, not apply to the Bengal & North- Western Railway Company, 
which has raised no capital for the purposes of the Tirhoot State Railway. In 
the ease of East Indian Railway Company, the capital of the Comptay is repre- 
sented by the capital value (£6,550,000) of a portion (one-fifth) of. the East 
Indian Railway annuity, payment of which is deferred, the holders receiving in- 
stead interest at 4 per cent, per annum on the capital value, with a. share of the 
surplus profits of the railway. On the determination of the contract with the 
Company, the deferred annuity will become payable. On determination of the 
contract* ol other agency Companies, their share capital is repayable at par7 
together with the liability for their debentures. 
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transferred to- it ■ under a Eeaolution of the Government of 
India, dated 18th February 1905. 

The manner in which the provision of funds is made for lines 
owned or guaranteed by the Government is as follows : — Some 
time before the beginning of each financial year, a statement is 
drawn up by the Government of India containing an estimate of 
the amount that can be made available for capital expenditure on 
railways during the year, and proposals as to the manner in which 
it shall be expended, whether for the improvement of existing 
systems, for progress on lines under construction, or for the 1 
commencement of new lines. The estimate of resources includes 
all sums expected to be provided by the State from whatever 
source, and all money expected to be raised by guaranteed 
companies ; the scheme of expenditure includes expenditure on . 
lines owned by the Government or by guaranteed companies. 
This scheme of expenditure, when sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State with, such modifications as he thinks necessary, becomes 
the railway programme of the year. Since the institution of the 
Railway Board, it has been customary for the Government of 
India to submit annually, not only a scheme for the coming year, 
;but also schemes for the two following years; but' the sanction 
given by the Secretary of State to the latter is purely provisional.* 

(B) New Subsidized Railways. 

These railways have been provided by Companies with Capital 

raised upon shares and debentures, the Government or the District 

Boards allowing certain Subsidies, in order to enable the Com-- 

panies to pay a reasonable dividend to their share-holders,. 

especially during the early periods of the railways. The subsidies; 

given are various in form in the different cases or conditions^ 

The typical ones are — ' 

(i) Grant of land only free of cost, or free use of District* 

roads with exemption from the Road Cess. ", 

•• Paras. 6 and 7 of Beport of the Committee on Indian Railway* 
Finance and Administration 1908, ' *" '" 
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■(b), "Or in addition to above, cash subsidies for a numbe* 
of years at the start, to make up a certain dividend } 
the Government or the District Board giving the 
subsidy receiving half a share of the surplus profits 
when these- accrue in excess of the fixed dividend, 
with power to', acquire the railway after a term of 15 
ta.41 year*, by paying a sum equal to 20 or 25 times 
the average net annual profit made by the railway 
; ' ■ - during the three, four or five years, immediately 
preceding the purchase, subject to a maximum of 120 
and a minimum of 100 per cent, of the capital outlays 
In some cases the premium is allowed at 40 per cent.,* 
or the price is the fair market value, or the value as 
a dividend-earning investment. 

The following Companies were formed under these concessions, 
in the years-noted against each: — 





1. 


Da'rjeeling Himalayan 


... 1879 


a. 


16. 


Ranaghat-KriBhuagar 


... 1895 




& 


'Dibru-teadiya > ■ -..' 


... 1880 


a. 


17. 


Begowly Baxaul ' *..\ 


... 1896 


0. 


3. 


Bengal Central 


...1881 


a. 


18. 


Brahmaputra-Sultanpnr 


... 1895 




i. 


Robilkhandand Knmaon 


... 1882 




19. 


baraaefc-Basirhat .... 


... 1897 




5. 


B. at N. W, 


... 1882 




20. 


Bengal Doara Extenaionl 


... 1898 


a. 


6. 


.Peoghnr ;.^ 


-1883 


a. 


21. 


Kalka-Simla ■ 


... 1898 


a. 


7. 


Tarkessar ... 


... 1883 




22. 


Bakhtiarpur-Bihar ... 


... 1899 


b. 


8. 


Tbaton-Uninzeik ' •- 


._ 1884 




23. 


Ponayan «... . 


... 1901 


«, 


g. 


Hilpiri ... 


... 1886 




24. 


Sbahdara-Saharanpur 


... 1905 




10. 


». TJ K>- .-:. 


~.- 1889 




25. 


Uehri-Bohtaa 


.. 1907 




11. 


Bengal-Doara 


... 1891 




26. 


Matheran ... 


... 1909 




'12. 


Howrah-£heakhala ... 


... 1895 




27. 


Ara SaHaram' ... 


... 1909 




13. 


Hovrra-Amta 


_ 1895 




28. 


Jesaoreilhenlda 


... 1919 




14. 


Teapnr-Balipara 


'.. 1895 




29. 


Mirpnr Ehas Jhudo... 


... 1911 




14. 


Barai ... .,. 


... 1895 




SO. 


Mu-por Ktiaa Khndro 


... 191» 



Eight of the above railways marked (a), have been acquired, 
by Government. iThe Thaton-Duinzaik line was closed ■; for 
traffic in November J.907. The remaining twenty-one Companies, 
are stall in operation. . , 

The Companies of the first kind began their Operations upon; 
theur own responsibility, most of them receiving the whole of 
the profits, the Government having allowed, the companies land" 
free of cost and reserving to themselves the right of purchasing' 
the railways after a term of years. The main conditions of the 
contracts of these Companies are given in appendices VI, VI (o)> 
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VII and X. Particulars of some of the Companies .are given- in 
the following paragraphs : — 

Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Company was formed in 
1879, with the right to use the existing Cart-road free of cost, 
and a subsidy from the Local Government to make np the gross 
receipts to two lakhs of rupees annually. After five years, half 
the net profits of any year in excess of 5 per cent., were to be 
applied in repayment to the Government of the cost of maintain- 
ing the cart-road during the same year or in making good the 
deficiency in gross receipts of the Company supplied by the 
Government. The Government had the power to terminate the 
contract in 1909 or in 1919, by payment of the value of the 
railway as a dividend-earning investment, with an additional 
bonus of 20 per cent, over such value. 

The Dibru-Sadiya Railway Company was formed in May 
1880 on terms similar to those of the preceding Company. The 
Government had the power to acquire it in February 1921. 

Bengal Central Railway Company- Under its Contract dated 
26th July 1881, this Company was allowed by the Secretary of 
State for India free land for a period of 99 years and a guarantee 
of interest, on its Capital not exceeding £1,250,000 at 4 per cent, 
per annum, until 30th June 1886 or the date of opening for 
traffic throughout, such interest being subsequently repayable by 
the Company, together with simple interest at 4 per cent, per 
annum, out of the net earnings of the railway, whenever they 
amounted to over 5 per cent, in any half-year. 

The rate of exchange in transductions in English and Indian 
currencies between the Secretary of State and the Company was 
to be the average rate of bills drawn by the former on the 
Government of India in each half-year. 

At the end of the term of 99 years, the land together with, 
the lines and buildings, works and fixed machinery thereon, were 
to revert to the Secretary of State, free from all debts and charges, 
while the Secretary of State was to purchase the Company's 
engines, carriages, etc., at fair value (Clause 13 of the contract). 
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It was lawful for the Secretary of State to purchase the 
Company's line, etc., on the lat of January J 9 12 or on the 1st 
of May 1932 upon giving on? year's notice (clause 42), and pay- 
ment of full capital cost plus a bonus of 25 per cent. 

By July 1885 the company raised a capital of ,£750,000 and 
expended the. greater part of it in constructing the lines, which 
.were opened for traffic before that date. A sum of £77,&&l 12$, 
3d. was paid by the Secretary of State, t/o the company upto 30th 
June 1885 in the shape of interest on capital, and it was repay- 
able by the Company-. But the income from the line wasao poor 
that during the year 1885-86, it did not cover even the working 
expenses (excluding the interest on Capital outlay) and showed 
a deficit .of Ks. 6,000, >'.«.,. the gross income fell short of the work- 
ing expenses by Rs. 6,000» The Directors of the company 
prevailed upon the Secretary . of State and got the terms, of the 
contract materially changed, so that the railway instead of a private 
enterprise, was then classed as a State railway built through the 
agency o£ the Company, with a guarantee of 3£ per cent, per 
annum met of the general revenues of }ndia, together with one- 
fourth share pf net. earnings (not surplus profits) of the railway. 
The revised terms were embodied in a new contract which was 
executed on 5th January 1887 and brought retrospectively into 
effect from 1st July 1885. The claim for the repayment of the 
interest, amounting to ,£77,481-12s. 3d- advanced by .the Secre- 
tary of State, was waived (clause 50 of ithe second contract) and 
the responsibility for all burdens on account of the railway was ' 
transferred fro n the company to the tax-payers of India. The 
whole of the surplus profits was allotted to the company after the 
further adyances of interest made by the Secretary of State 
subsequent to the 1st July 1885, were repaid (clause 49 (6) of the 
second Contract). Under clause 88 of this contract power was 
however, reserved to the Secretary of State to terminate the con- 
tract on 30th June 1905 or on the 30th June of any succeeding 
tepth year, and the railway was accordingly acquired by the State 
in 1905 for ,£500*000, the amount of the share capital raised by 
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the Company. It was paid by the Secretary of State by 3 per 
cent, stock (page 295 of the Report of the Committee on Indian 
Railway Finance and Administration 1908). 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway Company. — This company 
was enlisted with a guarantee of interest at 4 per cent, per 
annum for about three years and thereafter a subsidy of 
Rs. 20,000 half-yearly for ten years. Its contract was executed 
on 12th October 1882. From 1890 this company has the conces- 
sion of working 312-51 miles of the Lucknow — Bareilly State 
Railway, and the Powayan Light Railway. From the former it 
made the following profits : — 



1912 ... 


Rs. 1,21,033 


1916-17 ... 


Rs. 62,913 


1913-14 ... 


„ 74,936 


1917-18 ... 


92,935 


1914-15 ... 


19,655 


1918-19 ... 


„ 1,26,608 


1915-16 ... 


„ 34,141 


1919-20 ... 


„ 77,341 



The Company works the two Railways as parts of its system, 
dividing the joint expenses of the whole system between the 
three lines in proportion to their respective gross earnings. 

The surplus profits of the State Railway are divided between 
the Government and the Company in proportion to the capital 
contributed by each, but in the State Capital the amount advanced 
by Government to pay off debentures for £72,000 in 1911 
and 1915, is not taken. This does not look fair. 

B. fy N. W- Railway. — This Company was enlisted as a subsi- 
dized Company on 12th December 1882, with free grant of land, 
procured at the cost of the Government of India. In return for 
this concession, the company was to allow the Government half 
share of the surplus profits over 6 per cent, per annum on its 
capital. The company began its operations upon its own 
responsibility. 

In 1886 the Government contrary to the policy unanimously 
adopted in 1869 (see page 262), waived their right to the surplus 
profits of the B. & N. W. Railway, and from 1890 have 
allowed the company the lease of the Tirhut State Railway, 
825-62 miles for working purposes, from which the Company 
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makes large profits. The Company's share of the surplus profits 
from the Tirhut State Railway for the last eight years is given 
below : — 

Calendar Year. ...1912 ... Rs. 3,09,961 

1st quarter of ... 1913 ... „ 1,37,495 

Official Year ... 1913-14 2,96,483 

Official Year ... 1914-15 2,53,00© 

Official Year ... 1915-16 ... „ 2,34,486 

Official Year ... 1916-17 2,69,183 

Official Year ... 1917-18 ... „ 2,19,361 

Official Year ... 1918-19 ... „ 3,13,336 

Official Year ... 1919-20 2,56,514 

The terms of the contract for the working of the Tirhut 
State Railway are — 

(a) The working expenses of the open system, exclusive of 
the charges for maintenance of way, works and stations, other 
than those for general supervision, are divided between the 
Company's railway and the Tirhut Railway undertaking, in 
proportion to their respective gross earnings. 

(J) The charges for maintenance of way, works and stations, 
other than for general supervision, are appropriated' and allotted 
to the Company's railway or the Tirhut Railway on' the basis 
of actual expenditure incurred by each. 

The accounts for (b>) require careful scrutiny and supervision. 
■It will be interesting to know what tests are applied to ensure 
that the actual costs are correctly booked. These terms require 
careful investigation to form an idea of the financial effects to 
' the Government. 

The first term of the original contract of the Company expired* 
in 1912. The contract is therefore to run up to 31st December 
,1932. The Government are required to give to the Company 
;not less than 12 months' previous notice to determine t&e con- 
tract on that date; otherwise it must run up to the end of 1981. 
■ , The purchase price h* 193-2 shall be 25 times the average 
; yearly net earnings of the railway during the 5 years immediate- 
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ly preceding the 31st December 1932. 'In calculating the net 
earnings, the Government share o£ surplus profits under the 
original contract shall be deducted from those earnings. 

The contract for the working of the Tirhut State Railway 
was terminable on 31st December 1919. The Railway Board's 
Administration Reports are totally silent as to what arrangements 
have been made with the Company for the working of the 
railway from that . date. . If the contract has been extended to 
31st December 1932, the notice due to the Company will have 
to be given in 1930 or 1931 ; but if the Company fail to observe 
its obligations as to satisfactory working of the railway, its 
contract can be determined at any time, at six months' notice, on 
paying the value of rolling stock, stores, etc., and fair value of 
the line. 

The B. & N. W. .Ry. Company also exercises running powers 
and hauls its trains and traffic over the Metre-gauge link of the 
0. & R. Railway between Cawnpore and Burhwal and between 
iBenares Cantonment and City; paying 75 per cent., of the gross 
receipts arising from the traffic, to the 0. & R. Railway. 

The Deoghnr Railway Company built a metre gauge line of 
4-75 miles at a cost of Rs. 3,01,256. . It was allowed land free 
but no guarantee. It was acquired by Government and converted 
to Broad-gauge in September 1913. The line forms part of the 
E. I, Railway. It was purchased on the average market rate of 
its shares during the three preceding years, with a bonus of 
20 per cent thereon. 

Tarles3ur Railway Company* — This Company built a Broad- 
gauge railway of 22-23 miles at a cost of Rs. 18,06,280 np to 
' 1912. It was allowed free grant of land, no guarantee, but 
working of its line by the B. I. Ry., for the same percentage of 
the gross earnings as obtained on the E. I. Ry. system as a whole, 
with 5 per cent, of the gross earnings for the hire of rolling-stock; 
and contribution to the Provident Fund. The balance of the 
gross earnings was divided, f ths to the Tarkessur Company, and 
ith to the E. I. Company. The contract was allowed to run the 
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full-term o£ 30 years up to 1914, when the line was /purchased 
for Bs. 32,02,972, the aggregate net profits o£ the line during 
the preceding 20 years (account No. 75 B. ©£ Finance and 
Revenue Accounts of India for 1917-18). 

The "Ihaton-Buinzaik Railway was undertaken by Mr. G.E. L. 
Dawsoniril884. In December 1900 the Irrawadi Flotilla Company . 
bought the railway and worked it till 15th November 1 907, when 
the line was closed (page 229 of Administration Report for 1907)» 

Nilgiri RaUv>ay.--'Ihe ' original Nilgiri Railway Company 
"was registered on 30th September 1885 with a nominal capital '. of 
Bs. 25 lakhs and a contract was executed between the Secretary 
■of State and the Company ion 26th February 1886. That com- 
pany went into liquidation in April 1894, and a new* Company 
was formed in February 1JS96 to purchase the line from the 
former company and supply the capital required to complete it 
and to construct the proposed extension to Ootacaniund. The 
line form Metupolyan to Conoor was completed by : the new 
Company and opened for traffic on 15th June 1899.' On the offer 
of the new company to sell the 1 ling; it was purchased by the 
Government for £235,000 oh' 1st July 1903.. The extension to 
Ootacamund was constructed by Government. Up to 31st December 
1907, the line was worked by the late Madras Railway Company. 
From that date the South Indian Railway Company are working 
it,on condition that the interest .on the capital cost of the Coonoort- 
Ootacamund railway is borne entirely by the Government, while 
the company take the railway . earnings £dr working ^expenses 
alone. 

DeUu-UmbaUa-Kalkd Railway . —i-This ' was originally formed 
in 1889, as a subsidized company, with f reegraint of land "Only land 
power to pay 4 per cent, interest to share-holders out of .capital 
during construction period. It has had two concessions from the 
Government since then,, Wz :— - 

(i) Concession of 2 per eenfc o£ gross earnings in the working 
charges, allowed from 1st January 1893 under a contract deed 
©£1895. 
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(it) A guarantee of 3 J per cent, on its share capital from 1896 
under a contract deed dated 9th June 1897. 

According to the last agreement, the Government were entitled 
to half a share of the surplus profits over the guaranteed interest, 
until the subsidy was repaid. 

The line can be purchased by Government on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1926, when Government will have to pay the company a sum 
equal to 25 times the average yearly profits of the company dur- 
ing the preceding 5 years. The line has been earning over 
9 per cent, per annum since the year 1911; at this rate, the 
Government will have to pay a premium of over 100 per cent., 
while the maximum premium allowed in other contracts concluded 
since 1884 is 20 per cent. only. Why that wholesome limit wag 
not adopted in this Company's case is not known. This should 
certainly have been done when the contract was revised in 1895 
and 1897. Will this company make a reasonable reduction in its 
purchase price, in consideration of the leniency shown by the 
Secretary of State both in this contract and in the contract for 
the Ealka-Simla Railway, vide page 360 infra, ? 

Bengal Boars Railway. — This Company was originally subsi- 
dized in 1891 by the District Board of Jalpaiguri, which paid 
for four years an annual subsidy of Rs. 4,000 to make up the 
net profits to 5 per cent, on the capital expended. From 1900 
the line has been paying over 7 per cent, per annum. In 1916-17 
its dividend was 14-70 per cent ' 

From 1898 the Company has made several extensions, without 
any assistance, beyond free grant of land. The Government have 
the right to purchase the lines on 31st December 1919 or at the 
end of any succeeding seventh year, by paying — 

(a) For the original line, lfths of the amount of the 
invested capital liabilities ; 

(b) For the extensions, 25 years' purchase of the average 
yearly net earnings for the whole period, subject to a 
maximum of 120 and minimum of 100 per cent of 
the capital expenditure and liabilities in sterling. 
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Bowrah-Amta and Eawrnh-Sheakhla light Railways. — These 
Railways have been provided by the Bengal District Road Tram> 
ways Company, the District Boards and the Municipality allowing 
one side of portions of their roads for the purpose of laying the line* 
free of charge for 20-2 1 years. The District Boards guaranteeing 
also to make up the net profits to 4 per cent, per annum on the 
Capital outlay. The Municipality will levy a track-rent of Rs. 
2,000 per mile per annum after the first 20 years. 

Ihe Barsi Light Railway. — This Company was formed in 
1895. It has a total length of 117-50 miles on the 2'-6" gauge, 
of which 36 miles are in the territory of H. E. H. the Nizam, 
which may be acquired on 1st May 1931. The contract for the 
line in the British territory was extended to 1st January 1944, 
under the second contract dated August 1902. The purchase 
price for the British section is par value, and 5 per cent, in excess, 
of actual capital expenditure in the State territory. 

• Ranaghat-Krishnagar Light- Railway Company ;~~This Com- 
pany was formed in December 1895, under the sanction of the 
Bengal Government, to construct a 2'-6" gauge line, 20-25 miles 
long, with a subsidy by the District Board to make up the net 
earnings of the Company to Rs. 1,473 per mile open per annum 
limited to a maximum claim of Rs 28,000 per annum. The' 
District Board had the right to determine the contract by purchase 
under Section 41 Act III of 1883 (Bengal Code), the amount 
payable being calculated at 20 years' purchase of the annual net ' 
profits to the Company, during the 4 years preceding, together 
with a bonus of 20 per cent, on the amount so arrived at. 

When the net earnings, after deducting any Commission pay- 
able to the agents, exceeded 4 per cent upon the Capital, such 
surplus exceeding 4 p. c, and not exceeding 8 p. C, was to be 
divided equally between the Company and the District Board; 
when the surplus exceeded 8 per cent the Company was to receive 
J share, f being equally divided between the District Board and 
the Government. The line was taken over by Government on 
1st July 1904 and is worked in the E. B. Railway system. 
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Segowlie-Raxazd Railway Company.— This Company' was 
formed in 1896 to construct a line of 18-72 miles. The line was 
opened in March 1899, but the Company failed to raise the. 
capital required to bring the line up to the proper standard, and.. 
surrendered the railway to Government. The Secretary of State 
acquired it in 1904 for £56,333 (page 295 of Evidence before 
the Mackay Committee of 1908). The line is now worked by the 
B. & N. W. Ky. Company as a part of the Tirhut State Bail way. 

Brahmaputra Sultanpur Railway Company- — The Company 
was formed in December 1896, with a free grant of land and a 
guarantee of 3 per cent, on the capital by the Government. 
The line was to be worked by the E. B. Ry. for 45 per cent, of 
the gross earnings for working expenses, which may include any 
single item of capital expenditure not exceeding Rs. 1,000 classed 
as Minor work, subject to a maximum charge on such account of 
Rs. 20 per mile in each half-year. The surplus profit over 3. per 
cent, on the capital was to be equally divided between the 
Government and the Company. The contract was to run till 
31st December 1919, but the line was purchased by Government 
in 1903-04 (pages 239-40 of Evidence, Mackay Committee), and is 
worked as a part of the Eastern Bengal Railway System. The. 
Contract terms for purchase were 25 times, the average yearly 
net earnings during the 5 years prior to purchase, not exceed- 
ing by more than 20 per cent., or not being less than, the total 
capital expenditure. l , 

• Kalka-Simla Railway.— -The construction of this line was, 
originally started by the Delhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway Company, 
in 1898,* but finding it unprofitable, the Company surrendered it 
to Government on 1st January 1906, instead of 31st December 
1928 when it was purchaseable under the contract. The price 
paid by the Government was £300,000, the Secretary of State 
waiving all claim to arrears of unreturned interest on the 
advances, viz:— Ra. 1,16,47,512, made to the Company (page 133 

- * Under an Agreement recorded in Appendii to fart 11 of the Bailway 
Administration Report for 1838-99. 
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of the Administration Report for 1915-16.) The capital cost of 
the line up to 31st December 1905 was shown at Rs. 1,76,11,644 
in the Report for 1907, the line having earned a dividend of 
2-28 per cent on the capital outlay in 1905. 

Matheran Steam Tramway Company- — This Company's line 
is worked by the G. I. P. Railway Company for actual expendi- 
ture, including cost of stores concerned in Traffic and Audit 
Departments on the Matheran line, plus 5 per cent, per annum as 
rent on new structures, machinery, plant and furniture and 7£ 
percent, per annum for ballast, permanent- way, etc., including 
maintenance and renewal, for sole use of the Light Railway, with 
a certain proportion of the annual rental for new joint- works, etc. 

The agreement is terminable on 31st March or 30th September 
in any year, on six months' notice by either party. 
(c)— New Guaranteed Railways. 

There were ten of such lines shown in the Railway Board's 
Administration Report. Four of them were not opened for traffic 
on 31st March 1918. The first one is the Hardwar-Dehra 
Railway Company formed in 1897, with a guarantee of interest 
at 3 per cent per annum on its capital. The line is 32 miles long 
with a capital cost of Rs. 30,40,000. In return for the guarantee 
the Government are entitled to half a share of the surplus profits 
in excess of the guaranteed interest and they have the right to 
determine the contract on 31st December 1919, or on 31st 
December in the last year of any subsequent period of ten years, 
by paying to the Company 25 times the average yearly net 
earnings for the preceding three years, subject to a maximum 
of 120 and a minimum of 100 per cent, of the total capital ex- 
penditure. The line earned a dividend of 8*41 % per annum on 
its capital cost during the year 1915-16 and of 9-15 per cent, in 
1916-17. 

The second line, Burdwan-Katwa, was opened only on 1st 
December 1915, and comes under para. 2 (i) of the Rebate Terms 
of 1913, given at page 366. The other four lines are of more 
recent dates; the terms of their contracts have not been published. 
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' (d)— Rebate Terms Companies. ■ - >. , ••■ > 

' Iq 1893 the Government of India offered Rebate Terms fc 
-the encouragement of construction of feeder (Branch) linei 
These terms allowed of the grant of free land, of the branc 
being supplied with rolling-stock by the main line, and worke 
Jby. it for not more than 50 per cent, of the gross earnings of th 
Branch, and of a payment by the main line of a rebate up t 
,10 per cent, of the gross earnings derived by the main lin 
from traffic inter -changed with the branch, so as to make up 
dividend of 4 per cent, per annum. In 1896 these rules wer 
.modified, raising the rebate to the full extent of the net earning; 
derived from the traffic inter-changed with the branch, so as t 
-make up a dividend of 3£ per cent. 

Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V. 0., Special Commissioner fo 
Indian Railways, went into the matter of railway extension and 
recommended the following terms, based upon the proposals ol 
. 1867 by Sir (then Captain) E.C.S. Williams, R.E.:— 

1. • Free Land. ■ 

2. Carriage of construction material over all Indian railway! 

at revenue rates, not public rates. 

3.. During construction and to the close of the year during 

. which the line is completed, a gold guarantee of 4 pel 
l ■ : , cent to be paid out of capital. 

4. After opening. — 

(i) Line to be worked by an existing line for the same pro- 

. . . portion.of gross earnings as the working expenses of 

the main line bear to its gross earnings, subject to a 

maximum charge of 50 per cent of the new line's 

gross earnings. 

Reasonable Home Board expenses to be a charge against 

working expenses until the line pays 5 per cent, clear 

from its own earnings, as also at all times charges for 

Government Supervision and for new Minor Works. 

' (ii) Where the line is on the same gauge as the main Kne, 

rolling stock to be supplied by the main line ; where the 

gauge differs, the new line to provide its own stock ; 
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the charge for working expenses in- either case 
remaining as in (i). 
N. S.-^~^hh will mean tliat the narrower gauge will pay 5 per cent, 
extra for working expenses which will be sufficient to cover extra expense 
to the main line on account of tha difference in gauge. 

. It is desirable that the main line should provide rolling-stock ' 
when the new line is on the same gauge, so as to prevent' 
disputes as to the actual requirements of the new line. 

(iiij A minimum dividend <oE 3 per cent, in gold to be? 
guaranteed, the Government making up the deficiency : 
if by any chance the net earnings of the new line and 
- • the Rebate from interchanged traffic together do not . 

produce the sum guaranteed. - ■ .1 

(iv) The line's net earnings to be supplemented by * Rebate 
of the whole of the main line's net earnings from 
interchanged traffic, or such smaller amount as will 
allow of 4 per cent, in gold on the new line's .capital 
outlay. 
The net earnings from interchanged traffic to bear the same , 
proportion to the gross earnings from such traffic as the net.: 
earnings of the system bear to its gross earnings. ..:, 

In any year that the new. line earns enough to receive a 

return of 4 per cent from its own traffic, no Rebate to be paid, i 

by the main line. • ,t 

(v) The new line to retain all its earnings up to & per cent, > 

dividing all excess over that amount equally with 

Government. • 

(vi) The period for first purchase might be extended f rom ,.■ 

. 21 to 33 years, and the limit of premium of 20 . 

per cent, be removed, the minimum limit of purchase " 

price continuing as before, • .. ■••: ; 

•' ■(vii.) Promotion money should be settled in each caae; itsaieed-i' 

'-> •" " not be a high price ; ' • 

\ (viil) New Minor Works up to a certain limit per mile' per; > 

t-i*. -i ..1 annum, no matter what the nttture-oe the value q£ the.:: 
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work might be, to be charged to Revenue, the 

remainder being a charge to capital. The limit of 

charge to Revenue should not be fixed too high. 

The Committee of 1907-08 on Indian Railway Finance and 

Administration recommended that « as far as possible the trunk 

lines should own as well as construct and work their branches. 

Their objections to the branch railway companies were: — 

1. That the method of obtaining capital for railways through, 
branch companies ' is not only expensive but often results in 
• trouble.' 

2. "As a rule a promoter requires rebate terms which will 
ensure a higher rate of interest than that at which money can be 
borrowed either by the Secretary of State or by the trunk line 
company.'' 

3. "A considerable amount of money is spent on promotion 
and preliminary expenses, and a Board of Directors, a Secretary, 
and an office staff and premises have to be paid for out of the 
revenues of the line, although the chief duties to be performed 
by the branch line company consist in receiving the earnings of 
the line from the Government and distributing them to the 
share-holders." 

4. " In a number of cases it has happened that branch lines 
have not fulfilled the expectations of their promoters and the 
Government has been compelled either to grant improved terms 
or to take over the lines" (para. 28 of Committee's Report). 

The Committee referred to the remarks that were frequently 
made as to the failure of the Government of India to encourage 
what is called " private enterprise " in railway construction, and 
found that the complaints under this head were generally based 
on cases in which the Government of India had refused to grant 
to projected companies all the financial assistance for which the 
promoters had asked ; in some instances the ground of complaint 
had been that the Government had insisted on restricting the 
extent to which the subscribed capital might be used to defray 
the expenses of promotion, (para. 8 of the Committee's Report) 
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One of the items of these expenses is the commission taken by 
the agents floating the companies, which in some cases was 
as high as 6 per cent, on the capital raised. The writer noticed 
this high percentage as a remuneration for the nominal work 
done by the agents of a Branch Railways Company, of which 
he is a shareholder, and questioned the propriety of this charge 
some years ago, when he was simply told by the Chairman of 
the company, a member of the firm carrying on the agency 
work of the Railway Company, that the percentage was autho- 
rized by the Indian Railway Board. It applies not only to 
the yearly or half-yearly profits earned by the Branch Railways 
but also to the large sums of capital collected from the 
shareholders. It takes a large slice off the capital and adds 
largely to the first cost of construction. We have always thought 
that this is a high charge and should be considerably reduced. 
A charge of two per cent, on the capital raised or profits made 
should be ample. The remarks of the Committee as to the 
unreasonableness of the complaints are perfectly justified. It 
may however be noted that the complainants were only European 
firms who have undertaken agency work for the Branch Railway 
Companies started in India. It is time now that Indian mercantile 
firms should take up this agency work with profit to themselves 
and reasonable terms with shareholders and the Government of 
India. 

Retired Indian Officers of Railways and the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India may follow the example 
of those Englishmen who retire from Indian Services and take 
up Directorships of the -Indian Railway Companies in England. 

The Committee pertinently remarked ; that "it is open to 
question whether the promotion of schemes, to which Govern- 
ment aid is considered essential, is entitled to be called " private, 
enterprise." 

In their No. 457 R. P., dated 14th-November 1913, the rail- 
way Board revised the Rebate Terms as noted below : — 

1. Free grant of land for railway purposes in British territory. , 
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2. Financial Assistance in the shape of— - ■ 1 

(i) a guarantee of interest at 3£ per cent, per annum on 

paid-up capital, subject to the condition that all surplus 

profits which may be earned over 5 per cent, on the said 

capital shall be equally divided between the Govern^ 

ment and the Company, or 

{ii) by way of rebate, such sum, not exceeding in any year 

the net earnings of the main line from the traffic 

interchanged between the Branch and the Main line, as' 

shall together with the net earnings of the Branch line' 

itself , make up an amount equal to interest at 5 per 

• cent, per annum on the capital, any surplus over 5 per. 

'.J cent, without the rebate, to be divided equally between 

the Government and the Company. 

(iii) capital may be raised for the same branch line partly 

under the guarantee system and partly under- the 

, rebate system. 

3.- The company has the option of working the Branch 
Railway under its own management, the Government having 
their own Director on the Board, 

4. The main line will work the Branch for a percentage of 
the gross earnings of the Branch. When both the lines are of 
the same gauge, this percentage will be the same as on the whole - 
system of the working railway but will not in any case exceed SO. 
per cent, of the gross earnings of the Branch. " . " 

5. Interest at a rate to be agreed upon, on the paid-up" 
capital shall be allowed to be charged to capital upto the close of 
the half-year in which the Railway ' shall have been opened, 
throughout for public traffic 

6. The Administrative expenses of the Company may be • 
charged to capital during construction and to working expenses or 
surplus profits when the line is open. ' ■ ..; > 

' 7. Government may purchase the Branch line at nay time, 
upon one year's notice, if tie Company be unwilling to alter the.' 
gauge or extend the line .when, required- by. Government, 'father- 
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wise at the" expiry of 30 years from the date of opening or at 
subsequent intervals of 10 years, at a price 25 "times' the average 
; net annual earnings -of the three preceding, years, subject to* 
maximum' of 120 and minimum of 100 per cent, of the capital 
expenditure; ■■■,. ■ . ■!'!' 

8i The charges proposed for floating the Company have, to 
be settled with Government when submitting the application for 
the concession. .•.';' 

' Under the Rebate' System twenty-eight companies weie 
•formed, -of "Which 5 were under construction on'31st March 1918, 
and Noakhali Railway was- acquired, by Government' in 1905k 
The 22 open lines had a total length of 1828 miles, with a capital: 
of Rs. -14»22,01,0Q0.; - : " 

Eighteen of the Branch lines were worked by the main lilies* 
•with which tbd ; branches were connected; while four.- ! of > the 
branches were worked bj* the owning companies. In. the case of 
the Nadiad-ltapadvanj Branch, worked by! the Guzrat Railways. 
'Company,- the rebate was allowed by. the State mainline leased to 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company, while in the case of 'the 
Darjeeling' Himalayan Extension, the rebate- was. made. out of 
the net earnings of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. ; Ih> 
peculiar point in these two cases was that the rebate wasi allowed, 
by the main lines even, though they did not work the Branches ; 
while in the other cases the main lines which allowed the rebate^ 
also worked the Branches as parts of their own syBtem, 
' Noakhali. i Bengal) Hailtnaff Company.— 'This Company was 
formed in 1901, with land free and a rebate not exceeding one-half 
of the gross earnings of the Assam-Bengal Railway from, intetv 
changed traffic, to make up the earnings to atqtal of Rs, 30,0QQ 
each half nyear, 3 per cent, on the fixed capital of £130,000* . The 
Assam Bengal Railway Company worked the line for Rs.; 25; per. 
mile open per week, besides Contribution to Provident Ifund and 
Government Supervision. The net earnings ' with .the rebate 
gave a return of 1-23 per. cent., on the capital Outlay of Rg ft 
21,04,827 in 1903. '. ' The Company asked the Secretary: of State; 
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to relieve them of the railway, which was acquired by the 
Government in 1905 for .£115,000. (page 295 of Evidence 
recorded by Mackay Committee 1908). It is included in the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. Its contract was to run up to 1922. 
The contract provided for the purchase price at 25 times the 
average yearly netearnings during three years immediately prece- 
ding the purchase, subject to maximum of 120 and minimun of 
100 per cent, of capital outlay. 

The South Behar Railway has been leased by the Owning 
Company to the Government for a half-yearly sum of £15,000, 
and' the line is worked by the E. I. Ry. on behalf of the 
Government. 

The Mymensingh-Jamalpur-Jagannathganj Railway was ac- 
quired by Government in 1919. 

Only one company on the guarantee and rebate system 
combined was formed upto 31st March 1916. It is the Mymen- 
singh Bhairab Bazar. Railway, constructed by the Assam-Bengal 
Railway Company, under a sanction accorded on the 5th May 
1915. 

On the whole these rebate terms are reasonable both to the 
Companies and the Government. In view, however, of the market 
rate of interest during the recent years, it is desirable that the 
rates of 5 per cent, in clauses 2 (i) and (ii), page 366, may be raised 
to 8 per cent, per annum. 

(c) Unassisted Companies-— There were only five small 
companies of this description, with an open length of 76-08 
miles and capital cost of about Rs.33,50,000. The first of 
these companies was formed in 1881, while the remaining four 
came in between the years 1890 and 1914. These companies 
have no guarantee from Government and have generally paid for 
the land taken for railway, purposes. They are based upon true 
principles of private enterprise in the provision of railways. The 
Government retain control over their rates and fares and in some 
cases the privilege of having mails carried at the State railway 
rates. The railways can be acquired by the Government after 21 
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to 50 years from the date of the opening: o* the date of sanction: 
to the construction of the line. , The price payable; by . the, 
Government is the fair market value of the property,; in one, 
case it is stipulated at fths in excess of the original capita!} 
outlay; in two others at 25 times the average annual net earning* 
of the three preceding years, with a maximum. of 120 and 
minimum of 100 per cent, of the capital outlay. ■ Full particulars, 
will be found in appendix VIII. Unassisted Companies taking 
the whole risk upon themselves should be absolute masters of the 
property, and should receive the ■ market value in case' .the 
Government acquire the railway. . .> 

All attempts, to enlist unaided private enterprise in the coni 
struction of railways in India failed. . la 1863-64 twa small com* 
panies /were. formed to construct i railways, with Government 
subsidies, but they failed to raise all the. capital required for. their, 
undertakings • without a guarantee from; Government i In his, 
minute' dated 9th' January 1869, Lord Lbwrence recorded/th^ . 
following" para> 'on private enterprise 5r^n! ; ,i ;." ' T 

K 1 1. ' It is of ten objected to the prosecution of public! works 
by' the Government^ that it is not -proper for the Government W 
interfere 'with 'private' enterprise (which is 'said to be the proper 
agency by which works like railways should be carried' out)'., and 
that Government should not take advantage of its position to 
prevent the investment of capital by private persons jn.Jlarge 
public works. Now the Government of India has for several years* 
been striving- to induce Capitalists to undertake the construction of 
railways' in India at their own risk,, and on their responsibility 
with a minimum of Government interference. ,But the attempts 
have entirely failed, and it has become obvious that no capital can 
be obtained for such undertakings otherwise than under a guaranr 
tee of interest, fully equal to that which the Government would 
have' to pay if it borrowed directly on its own account It is an 
abuse of language to describe* as ail interference .With private 
enterprise, what is 'only a refusal to support private speculators 
and to guarantee them from all possible loss by the credit of the 
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State, or to allege that the investment of capitall by. private 
persons is hindered by the Government executing works, when 
private persons refuse' to do so at their own risk. To speak of 
the Government as though it were a speculating corporation, 
desiring to benefit itself at the expense of the community,, or any 
section- of it, is an absurdity; The Government is bound to 
protect the interests of the public, and it has to consider what is 
the proper course to follow in carrying out railways, having 
regard to the true interests. of the people of India. The question 
now before us is, whether, it is reasonable or consistent with the 
true interest of India, to continue a: system under which the 
revenues have to bear, the whole risk and loss, and can derive no 
direct benefit from railway construction, in preference to one under 
which*, with a risk certainly no greater and probably much 
reduced, the whole of the direct profits can. be added to the 
public revenues, and : made available for reducing taxation, or 
preventing the imposition of new burdens." (The italics are ours). 

The European Chambers of Commerce at Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta and their Contemporaries in Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow, have always looked, upon India as a field for the supply 
of. their raw material, and as. a market for their manufactured 
goods. They have been pressing for a rapid extension of 
railway in India but have taken no risk upon themselves. 

In> 1884 General Richard Strachey E.E., in his answer to 
question No. 22 before the Select Committee, warned " that if the 
Government again begins to give a guarantee of interest on 
railway capital, then you will never get a sixpence o£ unguaran- 
teed capital.'' Eager to push on the extension of railways in 
India, Government have however been giving assistance to private 
companies, which virtually amounts to a guarantee or partial 
guarantee of interest on their Capital, whether it be a subsidy or 
a rebate from the main line earnings from traffic interchanged 
with the Branch lines. Unaided private enterprise, in railways 
has not come forward simply for the initial mistake mentioned 
above. Like' commercial business of Common Carriers, there 
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should have been independent companies to construct and, work 
railways on their own risk as has been done in England, America- 
and elsewhere. But the "British Companies employed in India 
have been fattened at the expense of. the poor tax-payer of India, 
without the latter getting due advantage, which generally follows 
the provision of a railway. ., This unfortunate result is due to the 
railways having been introduced into India prematurely (too, early 
and too rapidly), without -the people being 'taught the utilities 
ofrailways, Vt. without educating the people and training them 
For industrial and commercial enterprises, which was the.duty of 
the Government to have done in the interests of the ' people who- 
have been made to pay the high cost of the railway communication, 



SECTION '7.— Indian Railway Finance- 

The Committee presided over by Sir? J. I* Mackay, made the 
following recommendations in 1908 : — 

(1) That the allotments for railway construction and equipment 
should be increased beyond those of recent years; 

(iij Hat the programme- of annual expenditure on railway construc- 
tion and development in India Be, for the present, fixed at 
£12,500,000 equal to £100,000,000 in the next eight years; 

(iii) That the 7| millions of the above-mentioned sum of 12$ 
millions per annum, which will be obtained in 'England, be 
raised By the issue' of ordinary India stock and by the- issue of 
debenture stock and share- capital by the agency' companies ; 

[rvj That with regard to the Bhort-ternr debenture- bonds issued by 
the agency companies, it is desirable £a avoid adding to those 
now existing and to discharge then* as opportunity iirieos ; 

(v) That it would be- advantageous war* thai Government to 
endeavour to realize a larger annual surplus than has been 
customary, that it may be- possible to raise larger rupee loans 
than it has hitherto been usual to place on the Indian Market; 
and that in course of time, when the geld standard reserve has 
reached an amount beyond whicfr it may be considered 
unnecessary to go, the- whole of the profit derived fromeomtiga 
might with advantage be utilized for expenditure on railways-'; 
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. (vi) That the scheme described in para. 24 of the 1 Report trade 
which the:: capital requirements of lines now dependent o 
; Government capital, may be supplied without Qovernmen 
intervention or assistance, may receive consideration ; 
(vii) That one or more of the State lines worked directly by th 
Government of India should be leased to companies forme 
under the above-mentioned scheme; - 
(viii) That the Government should retain the right to resume a 
stated times, and on fixed - terms, any lines the working o 
. which way be placed: in the hands of such companies, but thi 
, 3( 'oontracts with the companies should be for a long period, e vet 
upto SO years ; 
(i*) That the equipment and improvement of existing lines shoulc 

take precedence of the construction of new lines ; 
(x) That it was inadvisablcto establish a central reserve of wagoni 

forloan to any railway jequiring additional stocky 
(xi) That the system and constitution of the" Railway Board, be 

amended on the lines indicated ; 
(xii) That the attention, of the Railway Board be drawn to the 
qnestion of the possibility of improving the working of the 
existing rolling stock on Indian Railways ; 
(xiii) That, when possible, advantage should be taken of period! 
of easy money to raise funds in excess of immediate require- 
, ments ; 
(xiv) That as far as possible, trunk lines should own as well as 

construct and work, all branch lines; 

(xv), That the Railway Board should be instructed to give conrMer- 

, . . ation to the question of ensuring closer correspondence between 

the estimated and the actual cost of railway construction than 

was shown, by several cases brought to the Committee's notice. 

We have already dealt with clauses vi-viii, xi, xii and xiv at 

pages 337-40, 107-9, 75 and 391, and 364. 

The Recommendations of the Committee were to largely 
strengthen the position of the Agency Companies' and to extend 
the field of their operations by giving the Companies leases for 
the remaining Commercial lines of Government and by extending 
their leases to long terms up to 50 years, whereas the old 
Guaranteed Companies had only 25 years at a time, and Sir A. M. 
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Rendel recommended still shorter leases for 20 years. This 
Committee raised the limit of Capital outlay beyond what was 
allowed by the Secretary of State and the Select Committee of 
1884, ignoring the promises of that Committee and of the 
Government of India to arrange to reduce the State debt after the 
railways contemplated in 1884 were made. • The Committee of 1907 
ignored, also, the wholesome check which was strictly laid down 
by the successive authorities that the capital expenditure on the 
railways should be limited to the amount which could be borrowed 
in India, without undue disturbance of the money market 
(see page 320 supra). In making their recommendation (vi), the 
Committee ignored the large burdens, as shown in our appendix 
No. 8, borne by the Government in the early days of the railways; 
the Committee allowed the Companies to share in the profits in 
proportion to the capital latterly found by the Companies and 
the original sum sunk by the Government excluding the burdens 
mentioned above. The Committee were, however, good enough 
to advise the Government not to accept the harmful advice of the 
Chairman of the Railway Board to sell outright a portion of the 
State property to the Companies. 

The first recommendation of the Committee was that the 
allotment for railway construction and equipment should be 
increased beyond those of recent years. The annual expenditure 
in 1898-99 was ^5,894,746, it^se to £6,705,064 in 1902-03 
and continued to rise steadily, so that the allotment for 1907-08 
reached a total of 10 millions sterling. The Committee went 
further and recommended to increase it to £12,500,000 per 
annum, or 100 millions sterling in eight years (para. 17" of the: 
Report) or larger Bums if money could be obtained. 

Of the 12£ millions, 7J millions* were to be annually raised 
in England and 5 millions in India. The metLods by which the 
funds should be obtained in England were recommended as 
follows:— 

* £9,000,000 waa the maximum to be raised by the Secretary of State in London in 
normal years {or all capital purposes, 
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1. Direct borrowing by Government on India Stock ; 

3. Long-term Debenture Stock issued by the riiilway companies, upon 

the guarantee of Government, redeemable at Ihe option of the 
companies j 

4. Issue by the companies of guaranteed share capital with ft share of 

surplus profits (para. 20) 
The amount of ^5,000,000 to be annually made up in India 
"was to be taken Irom the following sources (paras. 16 and 20) :— 

Lakhs. 

Revenue Surplus ... 100 

Annual appropriation from Revenue 

for reduction or avoidance of debt 75 

Savings Bank Deposits , 100 

Rapes loan ... ... 32S 

Moiety of.profits on coinage ... 150 

Total ... 750=£5,000,000.(para. 16). 
The Committee did not purposely take into account the sums 
which might be provided by the Indian States and by the 
District Boards, as such resources were uncertain and limited, 
in amount. But the Committee thought it might be possible to 
obtain a larger amount by — 

" Endeavours to realize a larger average annual surplus than 100 
lakhs ; 
Larger rupee loans than 325 lakhs ; 

Use on railway expenditure of the whole instead of the one-half of 
th# profits made on coinage ; 
and added-**- 

" When the money can be obtained, we do not think that a railway 
programme! of even 20 millions sterling will be excessive." 

These recommendations were excessive and indirectly advo- 
cated extra taxation which generally leaves large annual surpluses. 

Direct Government Borrowing % -^(a) India Stoci.--This, the 
Committee thought was unquestionably the cheapest method of 
raising money, and if sufficient could be obtained without 
materially lowering the price of the stock, there was little reason " 
to look to other methods. 
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(t) Special Railway Slock.-— A. suggestions was made for the 
creation of — 

(1) A consolidated 4 per cent, railway stock secured on the revenues 

from the railways and having in addition the guarantee of the 
Government of India; 

(2) An Indian Railway Stock carrying a fixed rate of interest and 
taking in addition a share of the surplus profits of the railways 
as a whole. 

Both these methods were rejected by the Committee as more 
expensive to the Government than India Stock and they re- 
marked — 

" The surplus revenues of the railways are merely part of the general 
revenues of India, which constitute the security for ordinary India Stock, 
and it is open to question whether the hypothecation of a portion of 
the revenues of India to the service of a new class of stock would be 
consistent with the Secretary of State's obligation to holders of India 
Stock. The second kind of the proposed railway stock would, create 
complicated conditions relating to the division of surplus profits, and the 
holders of it might advance inadmissible claims." 

The committee were satisfied that the following views 
expressed to them by Lord Rothschild on this subject were sound. 
His Lordship said— 

" When the moment arrives for appealing for farther funds, then will 

be the time to decide in what furm borrowing is to take place The 

only advice I thiuk I am entitled to give the Indian Government is to 
make no fixed and unchangeable law for future policy. It is always best 
to have more than one string to one's bow, and if, when the time comes, 
it is found impracticable or impolitic to act in a certain way, recourse can 
' be had to any one of the methods sketched out on the memorandum which 
has been given to me... ......... ...I should be excessively sorry to tie the 

Secretary of State down to raising money in any one particular way.? 

In reply to questions 1143 aud 1114, he laid that he would advocate 
raising money when the times were favourable even although the pro- 
gramme of works might not be such as to require the whole to be speut 
in any one year ; and that he would not hesitate, if the moment were 
favourable, to bring out a larger loan than might be necessary for that 
particular year. .Mr. Alex, Wallace, late Governor of the Bank of 
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England, expressod views similar to those of Lord Botbschild on . this 
point, and tlie Committee assumed tliat those views would . be carried 
into effect (para. 22.) 

. The amount to be spent annually, on capital account of Indian 
Railways was fixed by the Committee after enquiring in the 
London and Indian money markets and in the Financial Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, as to what amount could be 
raised on Indian Government loans and what amount could be 
made available out of the general revenues of India. The 
Railway capital expenditure is mostly met from borrowed funds 
and the general principle laid down by the Committee was that 
" the effective limit of the amount to be spent in any year will 
be the amount that can be provided" with due regard to the 
requirements of the railways and their net receipts to meet the. 
interest charges. 

This was an unsound recommendation. It took no account 
of the capacity of the country or of the people to meet the 
charges on the heavy outlay advocated by the representatives 
of the Companies. It, ignored entirely the promise of. the 
Government of India to introduce a scheme for the reduction of 
of debt, made in para. 68 of their despatch of 1883 (see jpage 
304). The difficulties created are now felt by the Government 
and they are trying to meet them by raising the Rates and Farea 
and by additional taxation. We must watch the developments. 
In our opinion, the resources of the people cannot bear the 
enhanced charges, and the people will and do feel the stress of the 
increased costs of living caused by the extra taxation. As we 
have already remarked, the proper remedy for the difficulties is to 
very largely reduce tbe Working expenses of the railways and to 
keep down the number of wagon stock by more advantageous 
and expeditious' use of the stock already provided, unless the 
data clearly prove the need for additional wagons. 

Separation of Railway Finance impracticable-: — The Committee 
considered the suggestion made more than once and repeated by 
some of the witnesses that Indian Railway Finance should be 
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kept entirely separate from the general finances of the Govern- 
ment of India, This meant that the capital to' be provided for 
railway purposes should be determined solely with reference to 
the requirements of the railways', and that the decision should 
not be influenced by considerations relating to the general 
financial position of the Government of India, The Committee 
remarked— 

" This does not appear to us to be practicable. As long as the money 
required for railway purposes has to be provided by or on the oredit of 
the Government, so long most the supply of money depend on the Govern- 
ment's general financial situation at the time." "The only way in 

which the separation of railway finance from the general finance of the State 
could be effected would be to sell all the State railways and thus relieve* 
the Government from all liability in connection with the raising of capital 
for thorn. This Would not be possible for many years, owing to the 
numerous contracts existing between the Government and the working 
agencies. It would, moreover, in our opinion, be an unwise polioy, since 
it would transfer to the purchasing companies in perpetuity a growing 
source of revenue, instead of allowing the Government and through the 
Government, the tax-payer to enjoy a due proportion of the increasing 
yield." (para. 29). 

This decision was perfectly sound. The cry for a separation oj 
the railway finance from the general finances of the Government 
of India was made not by the Indian public but by Europeans inter- 
ested in the promotion of Companies for the working of Indian 
Railways, who also advocated a rapid extension of railways in 
India without regard to the other requirements of the country. 

Lapses of Budget Grants.^-The Committee explained there 
■was a good deal of misconception about what is known as the 
" Lapse" of that portion; of a grant for capital expenditure on a 
railway, which is not actually spent on that railway within the 
year for which the grant is made. The unspent- balance of a 
gr&nt lapsing itf one year is added to the grant for the next year 
provided the finances of the Government of India for the next 
year admit of such addition ; when, however, the addition is not 
possible owing to insufficiency of the. money available for all 
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purposes of the Government, individual railways imagine the 
money they had surrendered in the previous year was not 
reallotted to them in the next year, but the fact is that the 
surrendered money is included in the allotment for the next 
year, though the grant applied for that year is sometimes curtailed 
owing to financial stringency. In cases where a portion of a 
grant is surrendered by one railway in good time, such portion is 
sometimes allotted to another railway for expenditure within the 
same year- Thus the Budget grant taken as a whole for all the 
State railways is utilized as advantageously as the Government 
find it possible, since all State railways in India are taken as one 
concern in the matter of allotment of funds for capital outlay. 
The grants for such outlay could not be set aside for each 
individual State railway to be carried forward from year to year. 
This is only possible when the finances of the Government of 
India admit of sufficient grants out of the money available. 

To obviate the lapses of grant caused by delays in the supply 
of rolling stock and other stores from England and other coun- 
tries, the Committee considered two alternative proposals, one was 
by the Hon'ble Mr. J. F. Finlay, C.S.I. , then a member of the 
Governor General's Council, that the grants (except the portion 
for new lines J be allotted, not, as at present, immediately before 
the commencement of the year in which they are to be spent, but 
twelve months earlier. 

The Committee, however, found themselves unable to recom- 
mend the adoption of this proposal (para. 35 of the Report). 

The Hon'ble Mr. E. N. Baker, C.S.L, another member of the 
Governor-General's Council, proposed an alternative scheme, viz: — 

[1] That the amount to be expended in each year (called the pro- 
gramme grant for the year) be fixed ; 

[2] That a reserve fund of £5,000,000 be formed, without delay, by 
increased borrowing if possible, but if not, bv accumulating so much of 
the moiety of the profits on coinage that is available for making up tth 
programme grant of the year as is not required for that purpose, together 
» ith the whole or a part of any excess of the actual revenue surplus of 
tUe year over the estimated surplus; 
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[3] That this reserve be drawn upon to make up the programme grant 
id years in which tie funds that can be provided by the Secretary of State 
shall fall abort of that grant. 

■;I( it were found possible to bnild up and maintain a considerable balance 
at the credit of the proposed reserve fund, this soheme would," remarked 
Hie Committee, "no donbt have the result of ensuring a regular allotment 
of money year by year for railway purposes; but in existing conditions', 
when by fully utilizing the fund available from all source*, it is difficult to 
meet the pressing requirements of the railway system, it is impracti- 
cable to create snch a reserve fund as Mr. Biker proposes. To -da so 
wonld be to set aside money urgently needed for immediate: expenditure 
in. order to form a fund for use in fntnre eventualities, and this course 
appears to ns to be one which it would be very difficult to. justify. Mr, 
Baker's idea might however, to some extent, be carried out when market 
conditions permit of unusually large Wns being raised on favourable 
terms, as suggested by Lord Rothschild and Mr. Alxender Wallace.' 
(para 36 of the Report). 

The lapses of Budget grants and the delays in the supply or"' 
rolling stock, which caused considerable Inconvenierice and* 
difficulties in the provision of funds, were due to India being" 
'dependent upon foreign countries for the supply of rolling-stock 
and iron-work. The real remedy for this lies in the arrange' 
ments which will ensure the supply of these articles within the 
year in 'which they are ordered and required. Such arrangements 
are now possible with the establishment of the Tata Iron-works fti 
India. As regards thebuilding of rolling- stock, this work has 
been done in the workshops of the Eajputana Malwa Railway at 
Ajmer since the Engineers' strike of 1896" in England, with 
clear advantages to the railway and the people of India. To the 
railway, savings of about 20 per cent, were effected in the cost of 
the rolling-stock, while employment for' ^,000 extra workmen 
was found in the workshops. The same arrangement should- be 
instituted oh the other railways in India-. To $o this efficiently, 
the railway workshops will perhaps need extra machinery of the 
latest (improved) designs. To improve the efficiency of the men, 
technical schools should be established in connection with the railway 
-Workshops as suggested in Section 8 of Chapter II, pages 174-85. 
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Use of private wagons in England.— In connection with the 
supply of wagons for use on Indian railways, the question of the 
provision by colliery proprietors and other traders of their own 
wagons was raised and the Committee saw no reason to recommend 
that "the system of the private ownership of wagons should be 
introduced into India." This system, the Committee remarked 
was in extensive operation on the railways in England, but it 
was regarded with great dissatisfaction by all the. railway 
administrations there, who would be glad to see it abolished. 
The opinions of the executive officers of several of the leading 
English railways Were communicated to the Committee.- In the 
case of one line the opinion expressed was that private wagons 
were the greatest trial in the life of a Traffic Goods or Mineral 

Manager. They had nothing to recommend them The 

. amount of shunting necessary was colossal and the cost of this 
was enormous. The General Manager of another important line . 
stated that the system of private wagons was fraught with 
inconvenience. A third company remarked — 

" There are about 700.0QQ private wagons in use in this country. Th» 
relief from capital expenditure on the part of the railway is enormously 
over-balanced by (he great additional cost of sbuntiog involved by the 

necessity for sorting oat these wagons .....were it possible to remove 

from the public the right to own private, wagons, every cimpany in the 
Kingdom would combine to such an end." (para. 11 of the Report of the 
Committee). 

We have no objection .to the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on, this point 

Raising of Railway Loans in India-— la 1869 the Government 
of India proposed the. raising of railway loans in India or in 
England, according to which might, from time to time, afford 
the cheapest market In replying'in March 1869, the Secretary 
of State, Duke of Argyll said that " as a general principal when 
a loan is required, it is desirable that it should be obtained in India/if 
it can be done on terms nearly as favourable as in England," that 
" it is only when loans are obtained in India that the, native 
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capitalists subscribe to them, and that is a very important 
consideration;" as "when loans are raised in England the interest 
must be paid" there, which adds to the very large sum annually 
remitted to meet the disbursement in that country. 

Lord Salisbury on 23rd July 1874 laid down " that all loans 
for public works be raised in India, it being inexpedient to 
increase the home charges in England." 

The Select Committee of 1879 were clearly of opinion that loans 
for public works in India should always be raised in India, unless 
the Secretary of State in Council should be satisfied that the differen- 
ce between the rates of interest in England and India is so consider- 
able as to afford full compensation for the disadvantages iwhich 
inevitably attend borrowing in this country" (England)., The 
Select Committee of 1884, however, quoting the foregoing words, 
recommended that " the Secretary of State in Council should not 
hesitate to borrow such moderate sums in " England'' as will 
enable the Government of India to complete such public works as 
shall have obtained his sanction." 

The Mackay Committee of 1907 recommended still more 
boldly that the Government of India shall borrow 7£ millions 
annually or more if obtainable in England, and make up 5 millions 
from several sources in India. We differ from the recommends 
tions of both these Committees, and consider ^that the policy laid 
down in 1869 and l£?4 by the Duke of Argyll and Lord Salis- 
bury was perfectly sound and should be restored. 

Objections have been justly raised In. India to the borrowing 
of foreign capital, not so much on the ground of the burden of 
remitting the interest, but because the use of such capital leads 
to exploitation of India by foreign agencies. Although the 
system of borrowing capital for Indian Railways in England does 
not directly give any authority to the lenders to exploit the 
country, still the employment of British Companies as agents for 
construction and working Indian Railways has every element of 
objectionable exploitation. These companies: have not only been 
pushing on foreign trade by charging lower rates for the carriage 
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o£ export and import goods than they charge for local traffic and 
local industries, but they have been employing foreigners almost 
exclusively in all the higher posts of their service. Thus the . 
cost paid for obtaining foreign capital. is unduly higher and there 
is a loss of wealth, work, experience, and wisdom which go aW.ay 
as the men retire to foreign countries. The resources of the State < 
are doubtless developed but its people have not been benefitted, 
to the extent they ought to have been, and have not had due 
opportunities of acquiring aptitude for higher work on the rail-, 
ways ; the most they have got is generally wages for low workman- 
ship, and this is no recompense for the enormous advantages' 
reaped away from the country; Under these conditions the use; 
of British capital and companies cannot be said to be an unmixed 
blessing to the country. 

The principles to be observed by Government in borrowing- ■ 
money for public works in India, which were adopted in Lord 
Lawrence's time and in Lord Mayo's time were described as 
follows by the late General Richard Strachey, E.E., C.S.I., F.R.S.- 
in his answers to questions Nos. 9-13, 120 before the. Select 
Committee of 1884. 

The first principle was that the borrowings should be limited- 
to the amount which the capitalists in England and India, who had' ' 
spare cash, were prepared to invest in Government securities at 
the time, without raising the Current rate of interest. 

The second principle was that under no circumstances could 
it be safe to allow the capital debt on account of railways to be 
increased, so that the net charge of interest npon the capital laid', 
out upon railways by the State, after setting off the receipts from, 
the working 6f the lines, should exceed whatever amount it might 
be considered possible or reasonable to apply from the revenues, 
year by year; to stimulate the extension of railways, i.e. the. 
sum available annually to meet interest on capital out of the general- 
revenues of the State.' (Answer 120). '.' , ' 

These' two principles allowed reasonable amounts to be 
annually spent .on railway extensions out of the general revenues 
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of India, together with such amounts raised by loans as would not 
raise the net interest charge upon the total debt for railways, 
beyond the net earnings -of the railways.' 

To these amounts, the Committee of 1907-08 added further 
sums shown at page 374 supra- 

•The Committee of 1907-08 ignored also the recommendation 
of General Strachey contained in his answer to question No. 197 
before the Select Committee of 1884, where he said—- , 

" I, io common I tliiuk, with many people who have interested them- 
selves in Indian fiuanc>, have » very strong disiacliiiutiou to do anything 
which sliall add to the sterling liabilities of ihe Secretary of State. I think 
whether it is iti the shape of a guarantee of interest in sterling or the 
creation of sterling debt, the increase of home liabilities is greatly to ba 
deprecated." ' 

The system of borrowing large sums of money in England 
for Indian railways is wrong in principle. Railways have been 
pushed on in India with too much rapidity which is not at all" 
necessary now, as the main lines have been completed. Any 
branch lines, or others required should be built with capital raised 
in India, and with material manufactured in the country as far 
as available. It is detrimental to larger interests of India to 
employ foreign capital, use foreign manufactures, and employ 
foreign agencies or staff to construct and work Indian railways. 
Government should not allow the country to be exploited by 
foreign capital for the gain of foreigners to the detriment of the 
country by loss both in money and experience of working. 
"When it is necessary to borrow capital from England, it should 
be obtained by direct Government borrowing and not through 
the agency of . companies, at the market rate of interest as the 
price for using such money, the lendors should have no control 
whatever either on the capital lent or on the business undertaken 
with it. 

Effect of borrowing in England on Exchange: — The Select 
Committee which in 1876 enquired into the subject of the dep- 
reciation of silver, referred to three main causes as having had. a 
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great effect on the price of Bilver, namely :— 

( 1 ) The Cessation of the coinage of silver in Germany, and sale of her 
superfluous silver, combiued with ihe limit of the coinago In the miuis of 
the Latin Union; 

(2) The larg« production of silver in America ; and 

(3) The sale of the bills on India. 

As regards the last item, India has to remit to England 
annually to meet : — 

(a) Interest on loans taken from that country for various 
purposes, 

(}) Pensions and leave allowances of its servants, and 

(c) Other charges of Government. 
At the same time India exports large quantities of its produce to 
Europe, for which she receives the value in cash. Merchants who 
buy this produce in India, bring, the money by buying Council 
Bills which the Secretary of State sells weekly in England- The 
result of this is that the merchants of Europe pay the cash in 
England instead of bringing it out to India, and the Indian 
Government has to pay the cash upon Council Bills m India 
instead of remitting the cash in gold or 1 silver to England. The 
two transctions, viz .* — India's remittances to England and receipts 
for the value of her exports are adjusted without any cash passing 
from and to India, so long as the value of her net exports (after 
deducting the value of her imports from Europe) does not exceed 
her Home' charges for interest, pension, leave allowances, etc 
When her net exports exceed these charges, she receives such 
excess in gold from England. And when she takes loans in 
England for railways the balance of such loans after meeting the 
price of stores purchased there, is also remitted to India in gold, 
or upon the Secretary of State's Council Bills sold in London. 

In answer No. 6101 before the Select Committee of 1884, 
Mr. Henry Waterfield said: — 

Without asserting " that this irthe chief cause of the low price of Ihe 
rupee. I think there can- be no doubt that the necessity for remitting a 
great quantity of produce to England, in order to discharge payments id 
this oountry (England,), tends to prevent the rupee from rising in valae." . 
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The Secretary of State sells the Council Bills mostly to meeS 
the Home charges; if these be met by gold remittances instead 
of by exports, or if these liabilities were cleared, there would be 
no occasion to sell Council Bills and the value of the rupee would 
remain normal. When sterling loans are raised in England for 
the prosecution of public works in India, there is again an improve- 
ment in the exchange value of the rupee, as the amount of 
remittances from India for the purposes of Government are 
reduced. A rise in the value of the rupee may check the export 
trade of India, as the money or goods sent from Europe would 
obtain less articles of Indian produce in exchange ; but if the 
produce in India be in abundance or the demand in Europe for 
Indian produce be great, there may be no diminution in exports 
from India. The price of such exports would be brought to 
India in gold since the Council Bills would not be sold. When 
large quantities at gold are brought to India, gold becomes cheap 
and the value of the rupee rises. Therefore sterling loans taken 
in England and excess in exports over imports cheapen gold and 
raise the value of silver, provided the production of silver does 
not at the same time go up. If it does', the value of rupee would 
not rise. But if Indian exports are made only to discharge 
Indian liabilities for Home charges ^interest, pensions, leave 
allowances, etc.), without importing European goods, the Council 
Bill* would be in dema&d, in order to pay for the exports 
and the exchange value of the rupee would be normal if it does 
not actually rise. If , however, India remitted the Home charges 
in gold, the Council Bills would still be scarce and the exchange 
value of the rupee would certainly rise, 

But if Indian loans in England cease to be raised there and 
increased amounts of interest have to be remitted to England, the 
effect would be precisely that which occurred after 1868, when 
the guaranteed railway companies' operations began to be 
restricted and exchange fell rapidly; the 'export trade would 
receive a stimulus, and the tendency of prices of Indian produce 
as measured in sterling would be to fall. 
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In a good season when the produce in India is abundant, the 
demand for Council Bills is sure to largely exceed the Government 
requirements. If the' crops fail, or if the local demand in India 
is too great to admit of their export; there is no resource but to 
borrow in England for the current requirements of Government, 
which only intensifies the difficulty in future years. For this 
reason it is very desirable for Government to borrow money locally 
in India* . 

"This is an unmixed good," said Mr. Wattrfield in his answer No. 
6104, " bat directly the money hus to be ubtxined from abroad, an element 
of danger comes in, anj it then becomes a calculation how far the good to 
be obtained from a profitable employment of the capital outweighs the 
evil of a drain to pay the interest to the foreigner. I think that foreign 
capital should be obtained sparingly and equably; sudden expansions of 
outlay are perhaps even more wasteful than sudden reductions." 

A low rate of exchange is a benefit to the producer not to 
the consumer; but as it works round in the end to a reduction of 
the sterling price of his produce, therefore he. does not gain to 
the same extent as would otherwise be the result by the stimulus 
given to exports (6257-58). He gets some benefit of course, 
not all that the increased number of rupees he gets represent 
superficially, as the value of the rupees is depreciated by the low 
exchange. 

Asked " Where, in your opinion, should the line be drawn 
between the raising of a loan in India or England," Mr. Water- 
field answered — 

" I do not think it possible to lay down any precise rule ; bat, speaking 
generally, I hold that loans in sterling should only be raised in repayment 
of other sterling liabilities, or in cases of emergtney. I thiuk it better to 
pay more interest i nd to let the generation which incurs the debt feel 
the pressure of doing so, than to risk the imposition of a greater burden on 
posterity. It seems to me better now to borrow a crore at 4 per ceot. in 
the metal in which India receives her revenue, the interest being 4 lakhs a 
year, than to borrow £928,571 fat Is. 7}d ) at 3J per cent, in a metal only 
connect. d with her revenue by a fluctuating rate of exchange." (Para. 
6119,), Italics are ours. 
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According to mathematical formulae prepared by Colonel 
{afterwards General) J. S. Trevor, C.S.I., R.E., Secretary to the 
Government of India P.W.D., in 1884, if the rupee fell from Is. 
7f d. to Is. 4§ d. in 20 years, and if interest had to be paid at 4 
per cent, upon a rupee loan raised in India, then under these 
circumstances it was quite safe to raise a sterling loan at 3J per 
cent -If the expected fall was Kkely to be very slow during the 
first ten years of depreciation, as much as 3§-rd per cent, would be 
safe. That is to say, if in twenty years the rupee was to fall to 
Is. 4f<£, it was better, from a mathematical point of view,, to 
borrow at 3-5 per cent in England than at 4 per- cent, in- India; 
and if the depreciation was slow, as much as 3| per cent might be 
a safe rate to borrow in England.* 

All these considerations- go against borrowing in England, 
except in a case of an emergency likawar on an Indian, border, 
etc 

Use of surplus Balances. — In 1862 Sir Charles Wood urged 
on the Government of India the importance of using surplus 
balance in the construction of Productive Public "Works, and the 
Select Committee of 1879 laid down that when surplus revenue 
was used instead of borrowed money, for the construction of 
productive public works, the general debt of India- should be 
treated as relieved and productive- Public Works debt increased • 
to that extent. In 1881 Lord Hartrogton- stated the- objects to 
which surplus revenue may be applied, and laid down that in the 
event of a bonafide surplus of -revenue over expenditure being 
realized in any one year and not otherwise appropriated, any 
such surplus may, at the discretion of the Government of India, 
be added in the following year to the amount Borrowed for 
Productive Public Works, subject to the abovementioned condi- 
tion laid down by the Select Committee of 1879. la 1908 the 
Committee on Indian Railway Finance recommended the allot- 
ment of 100 lakhs of rupees annually out o£ the Revenne 
Surplus for capital expenditure on railways. This mhst be in 
• Pure. 7180 of Evident* Letorolhe Jb'oieet Committee e£ 1884. 
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addition to the interest and other liabilities on account of railways 
which are usually.met from general revenue. As surplus revenues 
are not always accidental, but to a large extent point to additional 
taxation, it is necessary for the Legislature to see that the 
taxation is properly regulated, so that a surplus may not 
ordinarily come out. 

• Use. of revenue for Railway purposes.— According to the 
orders issued by Sir Stafford Nortbcote in 1868, a limit was- to 
be fixed of the annual charge on the revenue of India on railway 
account. Lord Lawrence fixed this limit in 1869 at 2 millions 
sterling or 200 lakhs of rupees per annum, based upon the 
deficits of the guaranteed interest which had been paid to railway 
companies. In 1874 Lord Salisbury authorized that famine 
preventive works might be made out of revenue of the year. 
The general policy with regard to productive State Railways 
upto 1876 was that any additional interest on account of money 
borrowed for the construction of such railways would be met 
from the receipts derived from similar railways which had been or 
would, from time to time, be completed and brought into 
operation, t 

In September 1878, the Government of India proposed te 
accept a yearly maximum dead weight charge, to be fixed as 
experience might suggest, for works constructed, "in order to 
prevent famines or give protection from famine or diminish the 
expenditure for the counteraction of famine if it oceurs," j. a. 
''they would limit to a specific maximum amount the net expen- 
diture for the interest on the capital cost of all such works and 
.their maintenance, after setting off all the net income yielded by 
the works.'*t The Select Committee of 1879 did not, however, 
-accept this proposal, as' they thought, with the growing interest 
charge and uncertainty of net income from the works, the plan 
was futile aa a check upon the capital expenditure. Accordingly 
they laid down certain checks upon this expenditure and fixed 
the maximum limit of borrowing at 2$ millions sterling per 

t Report of the Select Committee of W», p»ge xviii. 
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annum for the construction of railways, in addition to any sum 
which could be devoted to this purpose out of the surplus revenue 
of a year. This was of course in addition to the existing 
liabilities on account of the old Guaranteed JRailways, which were 
treated at that time as expiring. 

The Select Committee of 1884 noted that a sum of 71 crores 
of rupees had been met from Indian Revenues for railway charges 
from 1848-49 to 1884-85, that the yearly charge' varied from a 
maximum of nearly 236 lakhs (without interest on the accumu- 
lated charges) in 1878-79 to a minimum of 20£ lakhs in 1881-82;* 
and although they enlarged the limit of .£2,500,000 for annual 
borrowings for the construction of public works, they laid down 
no limit for the annual charge against the Indian revenue. 
They, however, most emphatically endorsed the declaration that 
"the proposed extension of railways should not involve additional. 
taxation.''t 

Including, however, the capital cost of railways met from 
revenues, the maximum annual charge against the revenue of 
India on account of all classes of railways was Rs. 3,37,00,841 in 
the year 1879-80. In 1883-84 it was reduced to a net gain oE 
nearly 20 lakhs. From 1884-85 the net charge began to rise, in 
1892-93 it rose to Rs. 3,31,63,910, after which it steadily decli- 
ned to the end of the last century. From the year 1900-01 the 
railway operations have shown net profits, to the State, except in 
the year 1908-09, when the abnormal trade depression throughout 
the world and the calamity of the famine in India, brought about 
a net charge of Rs. 1,86,45,985. After tbat the revenue received 
credits from the railway operations. In 1918-19 these credits 
cleared all the arrears of actual payments from the revenue but 
there was still an outstanding of Rs. 2,97,97,12,000 on account 
of interest oh those pajments.J 

: : ^ — : !-* 1 ■ ^-~ — — L 

• Para. 18 (1) of the Rep<»t of the Select Commute* of 18&4; 
f Farae. 33 end 34 ol Report of the Select Committee of 1884 ; 
t Appendix Not 8. 
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Farther Expenditure aiid Extensions of Railway. 
The Presidential addresses at the annual meetings of the 
Indian Railway Conference Association in 1916 and 1920 laid 
stress to requirements of additional funds both for Revenue and 
Capital expenditure. Under the former head large arrears of 
renewal work have to be carried out. Money for them must be 
found from the railway earnings. The difficulties now experien- 
ced are due to the omission on the part of the Railway Adminis- 
trations themselves to create the necessary Reserve Fund, see page 
45 supra- As regards capital expenditure, the Member for Comm- 
erce and Industry informed the Association on 13th October 1920 
that if they got enough to keep the open lines in order, it would 
be all that they should get from the Government, that there 
would be very little money available for new railway construction. 
He advised the representatives of the companies to inquire of 
their London Boards and to take such steps as they could, to 
consider whether capital cannot be raised by means of rupee 
ehare capital or by means of rupee debentures. As regards the 
improvement of the open State lines, we do not advise Govern- 
ment to borrow any more money ; such works should be met 
from the surplus profits only of those lines, after meeting all 
liabilities on their account. It is open to companies registered 
in India to undertake extensions of their own lines or new rail- 
ways altogether, provided they can raise the money. We do not 
see any occasion for the Government to offer any exceptional 
terms. We have more than enough of railway lines to meet the 
actual requirements of the country. Future extensions should 
be left to private enterprise, under the terms already in force, 
with the exception that the rate of dividend with the rebate from 
the main line earnings be raised from 5 to 8% on the paid-up 
capital in view of the fact that the Bombay Government has lately 
raised a loan at 6J% free of Income-Tax. We know there are a_ 
number of projected lines, which it is desirable should be con- 
structed, but it is high time now, after 70 years' experience, that 
private enterprise should step in and provide new railways 
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without throwing further burdens on the general tax-payer. 
Such enterprise will ensure economy and healthy emulation on, 
railways generally. 

As regards the question of providing additional rolling stock, 
we have already referred to it at pages 76-77 supra. We are not 
sure that full use is made of the stock already provided. 
Appendix 10A shows that the average run made by wagon 
stock during the second-half of 1919-20 was — 

1-60 miles per hour on Broad-gauge railways, 
1-40 „ „ Metre- „ „ 

This included the mileage of empty wagons, which amounted' 
to 31-59 and 23-45 percent, of the total duty on the two gauges 
respectively. These figures show that the actual work taken 
from the wagons is very low. It only gives the speed of Bullock- 
carts on unmetalled tracks. 

The actual speed of goods trains on long journeys in 1902-03. 
gave averages of 3-7 to 12 miles an hour on the Broad-gauge.* 

The causes of such low duty ought to be ascertained. The 
wagons either remain idle at times, or are kept in slow journeys, 
often detained en-route or carried by circuitous routes under 
competetive rates, or are long detained in the Workshops for repairs. 

The haulage of empty wagons may be due to uneven flow o£ 
traffic in the up and down directions. It is largely due to the 
policy of carrying raw produce to Calcutta, Bombay, and! 
Karachi for export to foreign countries. While this traffic is 
carried at low rates, it involves much «mpty running. By 
manipulation of rates for internal traffic, some of the empty 
running might be avoided. 

Another point which requires attention is the proper loading 
of wagons, with various kinds of goods. Trained loaders are 
required, especially at large centres of trade and at tranship- 
stations. By a systematic loading, goods carried in wagons may 
be appreciably increased. At tranship-stations, where there is a 
break of gauge, great skill is needed to economically tranship 
contents of wagons of one gauge into those of the other gauge, 

*P.ara. 181 of Keport by Mr. T. Robertson 1903. ~ ~ 
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without causing light running, especially in dealing with bulky 
goods like hapas, hay, firewood, etc. The carrying capacities and 
cubical contents of wagons o£ the two gauges ought to be in some 
relation to each other ; the stock should be suitably constructed, 
so that die contents of one Broad-gauge wagon may be conven- 
iently transferred into one bogie or two four-wheeled wagons 
of the metre or narrow gauge, and vice versa. Well-trained staff 
of loaders alone can do this economically. 

With these facts before us, we should be extra cautious in 
building extra wagon stock, which increases interest on capital 
and adds to the working expenses and depreciation charges. 

We are not in favour of keeping divided interests in the 
State Railways. If all State Railways in India were worked as 
one concern, the hire system for rolling stock would disappear. 
For years past I have been advocating this change. In the 
articles on State versus Company management, which I contri- 
buted to the Leader of Allahabad in 1915 and 1916, 1 suggested 
the abolition of the divided interests in the State property 
created by the different Companies, and the free use of the State 
Rolling Stock on any State Railway. 

The recent appointment of the Director of Wagon Inter- 
change by the Indian Railway Conference Association is a step 
in the right direction, but this officer would be under the Govern- 
ment control if the companies were out. 

Another effective remedy for keeping down the number of 
wagons is making greater and more frequent use of wagons, by 
running lighter goods trains at a higher speed and prevention of 
detentions to wagons at starting, at intermediate and at engine- 
changing stations and junctions en-route, as suggested in paras. 
181-190 and 247 of Mr. Robertson's Report of 1903. 

On 31st March 1920, there were 36,735 route-miles of 
railways open for public traffic, while 2,044 miles were sanctioned 
or under construction. Whereas the Famine Commission in 1880 
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considered a length o£ 20,000 miles o£ railway would " meet alt 
possible demands likely to be made for the distribution of food: 
in time of scarcity," while the scheme of Lords Lawrence and 
Mayo provided for 15,000 miles only. "V^e have more railway* 
than were required under those schemes. 

The Committee on Indian Railway Finance 1908 believed that 
even 100,000 route-miles of railways is short of that which will 
ultimately be found to be necessary in India and were convinced 
" that there-will be fruitful fields for large reproductive expendi- 
ture on railways in the country for many years to come." "The 
new lines," they remarked, " would not only be remunerative in 
themselves but would add materially to the revenue and largely 
develop the resources of the country'' (para. 12 of their Report). 

Railways can produce good results only where the people 
know the utility of the railway and are well trained for manu- 
facturing industries. On pages 51-57 supra, we have dealt with, 
this aspect of the matter. We should like to see more railways, 
but not until the people can themselves build and work the lines 
and develop their industries. The recommendations of the* 
Mackay Committee did not represent Indian interests; they repre- 
sented the views of foreigners who are busy in exploiting the 
country. The latter are either unaware of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the country or ignore them. 

Those who are real well-wishers of India, will, we feel sure, 
agree with us and help to provide necessary Technical schools^ 
and Colleges for the training of Indians in mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, so that they may take a prominent part in; 
the provision of further railways. Whatever, railways are now 
to be built, they should either be owned and worked by the; 
State or be purely commercial undertakings for convenience of ■ 
the people and for development of Indian industries. So far as 
the State is concerned, we draw attention to the remarks at page 
49 supra regarding the additional taxes imposed during the last 
forty years. That matter requires very careful investigation. 
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In the meantime the declarations of Government (see pages 4 
and 329) that the expenditure on railways does not, under an 
circumstances, justify additional taxation, must Jbe prominentl 
borne in mind in arranging future expenditure on the railwayi 
The Committee of 1907-08 on Indian Railway Finance com 
pletely ignored them. 

As the programme of 1884 has been more than fully carrie 
out, the promise of Lord Eipon's Government recorded at page 
303-04 supra, should now be fulfilled and railway expenditur 
from the general revenue of the country stopped altogether ani 
a scheme for the reduction of railway debt formulated, leavim 
the future extension of railway to private enterprise. 

The main lines have been provided, further extensions may b 
made by providing branch or feeder railways. These should b 
designed for such a gauge as might answer the requirements o 
the locality, with a margin for future developments. It is no 
absolutely necessary to have the same gauge as the main line 
The structures should generally be of a cfieap design, excepl 
bridges which should be sufficiently strong and durable for th( 
traffic. 

The Annual Administration Report of the Indian Railwaj 
Board publishes a list of the projected railways and tramways 
also the terms upon which private Companies are invited to raise 
the money for such lines. , 

Several firms of European Merchants in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Karachi have floated Branch Railway Companies with Indian 
money, making good profits for themselves and for their share- 
holders. This business is generally unknown to Indian merchants. 
Many of the Railway Companies formed after 1880, have been 
promoted by retired European officials of India. The example 
of the European Merchants and retired European officials may 
well be followed by Indians. Something in this direction has been 
done in Bombay and Calcutta. There is no reason why Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Lahore and other Commercial cities of India should not do 
the same and form syndicates to obtain the concessions offered by 
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ibe Government of India, and float private- companies for the 
construction and working- of Railways in their own provinces. 
Section 6 of Chapter VI, and Appendices- II to XIV show the 
terms upon which railways of the various classes have been provided 
and are being worked in this country. 

Budget Estimates and Financial Statements. 

Heads and Sub-Heads of Railway Expenditure and Revenue. 
The capital expenditure on the old Guarantee* Railways 
was not recorded in the Expenditure Abstract of Government 
of India, nor has the capital outlay on railways owned by 
other private companies, been shown in that Abstract. 'The 
payments, however, made_ on account of the companies, out of 
the Indian- Revenue have been shown in those accounts. As 
regards the State Railways, totals of their receipts and expenses 
are shown in the Revenue, and Expenditure Abstracts attached to 
the Annual Estimates and Financial Statements. 

The capital: expenditure on the State Railways at the' com- 
mencement was treated as Extraordinary and shown separately 
from the ordinary charges met- from Indian Revenue. It was at 
first classed under two main heads, viz : — 

(1) Productive Public Works,, and 

(2) Protective Works.. 

Productive Railways were built out of borrowed funds:. 
In the Abstract Statements attached to the- Annual Financial 
Statements and Budget Estimates of India, upto-the year 1884-85, 
the Railway figures- appeared under the- heads and sub-heads, 
noted below : — 

Revenne Abstract A- 
G- Seeenue from Productive- Public WorHr. 

XXV. State Railways (Gross Receipts)'.- ! 
XXVI.. Guaranteed Railways- (Net Traffic Re- 
ceipts). 

27- Receipts from Public Works not classed as Productive : 

XXIX. State Railways: 
XXX. Subsidized Railways. 
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Expenditure Abstract B. 

. E. Miscellaneous Civil Charges. 

31. Exchange. 
F- Famine Relief and Insurance- 

33. Protective Railways. 
G- Expenditure on Productive Public Works Revenue Account- 

36. State Railways — Working Expenses. 

S 7. Guaranteed Railways.-Interest and Excess Profits. 

39. Interest on debt incurred on Productive Railways. 
Annuities on purchase o£ Guaranteed Railways. 

H- Expenditure on Public Works not classed as Productive- 

40. State Railways capital. 

41 ; State Railways Revenue (Working Expenses). 

42. Subsidized Railways. 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 

43. Frontier Railways. 

N- Expenditure on Productive Public Works Capital Account. 
50. State Railways. 

The expenditure charged to heads E 31 (in part), F 33, G 36, 
87 and 39, and H 41 to 43 was met from the general revenue of 
India, to which account were credited the receipts in Abstract 
A under heads G-XXV and XXVI and H-XXIX and XXX; 
while the expenditure charged to head N 50 was provided from 
borrowed funds (including surplus balances), the interest on which 
was debited to head G-39. 

From the year 1885-86, the Budget heads and sub-heads were 
altered as shown below : — 

Revenue Abstract A. 

JJ. Miscellaneous- — 
. j. XXIV. Gain by Exchange on Railway transactions. 

S- Railways. — 

XXVI. State Railways (Gross Earnings). 
XXVII. Guaranteed Companies. (Net Traffic Re- 
ceipts). 
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XXVIII. Subsidized Companies. (Repayment of 
advances o£ interest). 
Loans taken for Railways were recorded in Abstract C, under 
the main head 0, and the Capital Receipts from Railway Compa- 
nies, under the main head S. 

The railway expenditure was recorded in Abstract B, under 
the main heads and Sub-heads shown below : — 
E. Miscellaneous Civil Charges- 
31. Loss by Exchange. 
F- Famine Relief and Insurance. 

34. Construction o£ Protective Railways. 
G- 37. Construction of Railways charged against Revenue 
in addition to that under Famine Insurance. 
Note^ — This head was subsequently abolished and 

a new Head introduced as under :— 
K. Other Public Works.— 

44. Construction of Railways charged 
to Provincial Revenue. 
J3. Railway Revenue Account. 

38. State Railways.— , 
Working Expenses. ■ . 
Interest oa debt. 

Annuities in purchase o£ Railways. 
Interest on Capital deposited by Companies. 

39. Guaranteed Companies^ 

Surplus Profits,. Land and Supervision. 
Interest. 

40. Subsidized Companies. 
Land, etc. 
Advances o£ Interest. ■ 

41. Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure. 

N. Expenditure not charged to Revenue- i 

47. State Railways. 
After 1901, the Revenue Abstract A takes instead of Gross 
Receipts, Net Receipts only under Head H after deducting the 
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Working Expenses and Surplus Profits paid to the Companies, 
and omits these from Abstract B. We do not like this arrange- 
ment, for the reason that it lowers the Total Revenue and Total 
Expenditure figures of the Empire. 

The former arrangement showed the correct totals. 

Railway Budget. — The Indian Budget as it is' presented to 
the Legislature at present, does not give such details of the 
expenditure on each of the railway systems as would enable the 
Members to criticise the Budget. The railway Budget should be 
largely expanded and should give the same details as are given 
in the Authorization Bolls of each administration. At present 
the Honourable Members can only make general remarks with- 
out touching the specific items of expenditure. As the Councils 
have now been reformed, it is necessary the Members should 
insist upon full details of Establishments and working estimates 
of each railway coming under the Programme, being furnished to 
the Councils and the Legislative Assembly, so that the Members 
may be able to effectually criticize the Budget and make practical 
suggestions. The discussions during the Budget debate in Feb- 
ruary 1921, showed a deplorable lack of such information, and it 
was surprising that the Members, who made vague remarks, did 
not notice the absence of the practical details ; they were groping 
in the dark. We have just received the Budget Estimate of 
Denmark, a small country of three million person, for the year 
1921-22. It has full details of the Establishment and Working 
Estimates of each Department and Administration of the State, and 
covers 2,379 pages Royal Octavo of printed matter. With such 
details it is possible for representatives of the people to check extra- 
vagance and to offer useful suggestions. It is impossible for 
any man to criticize any administration on mere totals of Receipts 
and Expenditure without knowing the details. In the case of 
Railway Expenditure especially, full details are necessary as 
suggested above. 
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CHAPTER VII— RATES AND FARES. 



SECTION 1.— General History of early period. 

CLAUSE 8 of the original contracts of the old Guaranteed 
Bail way Companies provided that the Companies " shall be 
authorized and empowered to charge such fares for the carriage 
of passengers and goods and such tolls for use of the said railway, 
as shall have been approved by the Government, and shall not in 
any case charge any higher or different fares or tolls whatsoever, 
-without such approval being first obtained; but fares or tolls 
shall, when such net receipts as are hereinafter mentioned shall 
in any year have exceeded 10 per cent, upon the outlay, be 
reduced in accordance with any requisition of the Government 
in that behalf but only with a view of limiting .the said fares 
and tolls so far that the net receipts shall not exceed 10 per 
cent as aforesaid." 

The starting fares and rates in pies per mile on the first three 
railways, as they opened for the first time were as noted below :— 





a.LP.Ry. 


E. I. Ey. 


Madras Kailway. 






from 




Erom 1853. 


Erom 1854. 


!rom 1856. 


1858-59 


Passenger fares. 










1st Class. 


24 


24 


18 




2nd Class 


10 


9 


9 




3rd Class 


3 


3 


4 




Goods Rates per Ton. 










Coal 


■ •■ 


7 


... 


at* 


1st class goods... 


10 


9 


6? 


8 


2nd „ 


14 


13J 


13£ 


10 


3rd „ „ ... 


18 


18 


20£ 


12 


4th 


20 


27 


• »•' 


... 


5th „ „ ... 


30 


54 


... 


... 
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The Government Director of Railways, India Office, in his 
Annual Report on the Indian Railways for 1860 — 61, made the 
following note : — 

" 46. A revision of the charges has since been made, and it 
is understood that an improvement has already taken place in 
consequence. The former high rates and other causes operated 
to prevent traffic from coming to the line in the Deccan, for 
notwithstanding the facilities of transit offered by the rail, the 
amount of goods on the old high road had not diminished." 

Again in 1861-62, he wrote : " The perplexing problem ol 
rates and fares still remains to be solved. Experiments have 
been tried with varied success, but the incomplete state of the 
undertakings adds to the difficulty of ascertaining the precise rates 

which are most suitable and remunerative '* 

"A very judicious arrangement has been proposed for the 
settlement of the matter, viz .-—that the Government should, 
instead of fixing the actual fares to be charged, approve of a 
scale of maximum rates, leaving ft to the Company's Officers, in 
communication with the Consulting Engineer of Government, to 
impose such rates from time to time, within tne prescribed 
limit, as may be found to be conducive to the interests of the 
undertaking.'' 

In 1869-70, the same officer reported that " in many places 
. the road and the river are still used in preference to the railway." 
That the financial success of a railway depends very largely 
upon the judicious manipulation of its rates and fares for goods 
and passenger traffic, was fully demonstrated by the experience 
gained with the working of the old Guaranteed Railways. Not 
knowing the requirements of the Indian public, the Companies 
began experimenting with high rates which the traffic could not 
bear or the people could not afford to pay, with the result that 
the traffic receipts were very low ; while the traffic both in goods 
and passengers continued to go by road and in some parte by 
water for a long time. 

The bulk of the traffic both in passengers and goods has 
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always beeii in the lowest class. This was found out in the very 
early days of the Indian Railways. The Government Director 
in his Annual Repbrt for the year 1865-66, recorded that 94 per 
cent, of the passengers and 97 per cent, of the goods were in this 
category. 

For passenger traffic an experimental fare of 1} pies for the 
4th class styled as " Coolie " class, was tried on the G. I. P. 
Railway, as early as the year 1861; the number of passengers 
and earnings therefrom considerably increased in the very first 
six months, but the railway company finding some extra expense 
involved, discontinued the low rate. The Government Director 
of Indian Railway Companies repeatedly wrote in his Annual 
Reports on the importance of low rates and fares but the compa- 
nies would not lose one in the hand for two in the bush. They 
were slow to realize the fact that by reducing the rates and fares 
for the lowest class to the lowest limit, they would earn the 
maximum of profit. 

Doubts were at the very start entertained whether Indians 
would ever use the railway and it was not until 1862, when the 
Government Director observed that although the Railway Mana- 
gers had much difficulty in ascertaining the precise rates which 
were most suitable and remunerative, yet one point was unques- 
tionably proved and that was " that the people of India are similar 
to the people of every European country in their disposition 
to travel." 

The passenger fares on the first two Indian Railways actually 
in force in 1861-62 were as follows : — 

EI. Ry. G.I. P. Ry. 

Pies per mile. Pies per mila. 

1st Class 18 18 

2nd Class 9 6 

3rd Class ... 3 2 

4th ("Coolie") Class' 1£ 

About the year 1864-65 the East Indian Railway raised their 
fares for the 3rd class from 3 to 4 pies, and the G. I. P. Railway 
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raised both the 3rd and 4th class from 2 and 1^ to 4 and 2 pies 
respectively. In para. 46 of his Report on the Indian Railways 
for 18G5-66, the Government Director wrote.— 

" There has been a tendency during the past year to increase the rates 
and fares owing to scarcity of rolling slock." " At some of the stations 
on the East Indian Railway , such was the demand for trucks, that it is 
supposed bribes were given to secure a preference ; and it was proposed 
by a Committee appointed to apply a remedy, that the trucks should be 
put up to auction, ignoring altogether the established rates. This would 
not have been a proper arrangement end it was accordingly decided to 
fix higher charges generally." 

The Secretary of State, decided in 1867 on fixing the maxima 
rates and fares, within which the Companies had the option of 
varying the actual charges made to the public. The Government 
of India delegated the settlement of maximum rates and fares, 
to the Local Governments, merely reserving to themselves a 
power of interference in those matters in which it seemed expe- 
dient to fix a general policy, and to regulate matters by which a 
Railway Company within the territories of one Local Govern- 
ment might affect a Railway Company working within the 
territories of another Government. The following matters were 
accordingly retained in the hands of the Government of India:— 

1st.— The fares for the lowest class of passengers, 

2nd. — The rate for food grains, 

3rd. — The rate for coal. 

The only policy of the Government, as regards the fixing of 
rates and fares on railways, was to make them as generally useful 
to the mass of the people as was consistent With due profits to 
the Companies. The Governor-General in Council accordingly 
declared that— 

*' Unless the special sanction ;of .the Governor-General in Council be 
accorded to a higher rate on any particular 'line or part of a liile, the 
exUiing fares for the lowest class shall be the maximum on Railways 
already opened for traffic, aud that for future cases the maximum fara 
shall la at the rate of two pies per mile in covered carriages without 
Beats." 
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Similarly the rates then in force for food grains and coal were 
regarded as the maximum on lines already opened, and for 
future lines the Governor-General in Council fixed one-quarter 
of a pie per maund per mile, or 8 j of a penny per ton per mile as 
the maximum rate. 

' Tor all other classes and descriptions of passengers and goods, 
His Excellency in Council left to the Local Governments to fix 1 
the maximum fares and rates, reserving however, the right of 
the Government of India to interpose thereafter should occasion 
seem to require it. 

After further correspondence with the Secretary of State and, 
the Local Governments, the Government of India issued another 
resolution dated 6th October 1868, in which the Governor-Gene* 
ral in Council declared— 

" In accordance with the recently expressed wishes oF the Secretary 
of State, that the maxima of all fare* and rates shall henceforth be fixed by 
Local Governments, that the actual charges within such maxima shall be 
regulated by the Bail way Companies, and Chat the maxima shall leave a 
reasonable margin for the exercise- of a discretion by the; Companies in 
varying the working rates, as circumstance in their opinion require." 

Accordingly the following notification was 'published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette Part I, dated Mth April 1868, 
page 352 :■— 

Railway Department. 
Tlie following maximum rates for passengers andgoodv.for the* 
Bombay and Sind Riflways, sanctioned by- Government, are. published for 
general information :— 

Passengers. 
1st Class ■•' ... pies 21 per mire. 
2nd , r ... ... .„ li „ „ 

nlM , r ..«- «... , t 8 „ „ 

4tb „. ... .. „ 3 „ „ OnG. J. EKy. 

The- fourth class rate will beeome imperative on the B, B.&tt X Hy. 
& Sind Railway, whenever the. 3rd class sate- exceeds i pies, ger n^lo, 
Luggage-. 
Maximum rate 4 pies pet maund per milei 
The following scale of free luggage to be aEfewedU— 
1st Class ... 60 Seers, 3rd el as* „,- .„. Tff seer». •■• 

2nd „ .„ 30 „ «h „ - . _ m lf> 
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Carriages, 
Maximum rate 48 pies per mile. 
Minimum charge Kb. 4. 
Horses, 
Maximum rnte 24 pies per mile. 
Minimum charge Bs. 2-8-0. 
The Railway Companies will not lie responsible for more than 
Bs. 400 as the value of any horse, unless insured at special rates. 
Dogs, 
Maximum rate 8 annus per fifty miles. 
Parcels, 
Maximum charge for parcels under 7 seers for the first fifty miles, 
not to exceed six annas. 

Maximum rate for every fifty miles beyond the first fifty to be 
three pies per seer. 

Maximum goods rates. 
1 st Class goods ... ... 12 pies per ton per mile. 

2nd „ „ 18 „ „ „ „ „ 

3rd „ „ 24 „ „ „ „ „ 

4th „ „ 36 „ , „ 

Sth „ , 54 „ „ „ „ „ 

For food grain 12 „ „ „ „ „ 

Coal 10 „ , 

Terminal charged, 
Bs. 5 per ton at Bombay & Knrraches 
Bs. 2-8-0 at up country stations. 
Insurance rates, 
The maximum rate for most precious articles to be 3 per cent. 
The maxima rates and fares sanctioned for all the old Gua- 
ranteed Railways are summarised* below:— 

Pies per mile. 



Passengers' 

1st Class ... 
2nd Class ... 
Intermediate 

3rd Class 

4th Class 

♦Page 795 of Report of the Select Committee of 1884. 
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(a).On the fi. B. & C. I. and the Sindh Rys. the 4th Class 
for passengers was compulsory at a maximum of 3 pies per mile 
whenever the 3rd class exceeded 4 pies per mile. 
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per mile. 
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Goods. 

1st Class 

2nd Class 

3rd Class 

4th Class 

5th Class 

Food Grains " ... 

Coal 

(b) All food-grains were in this class, but for distances above 
300 miles they were carried at £ pie per maund per mile. 

Under clause 8 of the Companies' Contracts already quoted, 
it was held that Government possessed no power to reduce 
rates and fares already established, until the net profits on the 
railway came to 10 per cent; Government could therefore only 
deal with attempts to raise fares and rates, or with cases in which 
fresh fares and rates had to be fixed for a line about to open. 

The subject of the control to be exercised by Government 
over railway rates and fares was practically raised about the year 
1867. Upto this point, rates and fares had been left to the' 
Agents and to the Consulting Engineers to settle between them 
from time to time. There had been no formal settlement by 
Government of the rates and fares under the terms of the con- 
tracts. In February 1867, the Government of India commenting 
on the Secretary of State's Despatch of the 24th November 1866, 
to the Government of Madras,, remarked that the Secretary of 
State assumed, that the Government should not interfere with 
the fares, except on the ground of their being more or less 
profitable to the companies, and that on this point the railway 
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Agent should be allowed to be the judge in th*e first instance. 
The Government of India altogether dissented from that view, 
and pointed out that it was a distinct duty of Government to 
protect the interests of the people against what was practically a 
monopoly. The Secretary of State replied that he thought the 
companies should be allowed to make such alterations in their 
scale of jates and fares as they might at any time think desirable. 
On receipt of these orders the Government of India published a 
circular No. 10 Ry., dated 16th October 1867, which, while 
giving up to the local governments the control over rates gene- 
rally, retained in the hands of the Government of India the fares 
for third class passengers and the rates for food grains and coal. 
To this action the Secretary of State dissented, holding that the 
companies were not advocates for high rates, and that they should 
have a discretionary power to vary the rates in actual use. The 
Government of India, on receipt of this Despatch, made a further 
attempt to defend the people of India against the natural ten- 
dency of the guaranteed companies to develop a dividend. The 
wishes of the Government of India were, however, overruled by 
the Secretary of State in Despatch No. 48 of 25th of June 1868. 
On receipt of this the Public Works Secretary, together with the 
Member of Council in charge of the Public Works Department, 
advised yet a-further protest against the orders of the Secretary 
of State. They were, however, over-ruled by the Viceroy, who 
considered the Secretary of State's orders final/and consequently 
in accordance with the orders of the Secretary of State, a list of 
maxima rates and fares fixed upon by Government for all open 
lines, . under clause 8 of the contract, was formally published. 
la communicating their action to the Secretary of State, the 
Government placed on record another protest. 

No sooner were the maxima rates and fares for all the 
guaranteed railways published, than the Secretary of State re- 
quested that the maximum scale for passengers for the Railways 
in the Madras Presidency, might be reconsidered, with a view to 
the introduction of a scale that would allow the railway companies 
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larger scope for making such changes in the working rates, as 
circumstances migbt require. In accordance with these orders, 
the maxima fares for railways in Madras were raised to the 
following : — 

First Class 20 pies per mile. 

Second Class 6 pies per mile. 

Third Class „. ... 4 pies per mile. 
It was on this occasion that Lord Mayo recorded the follow- 
ing opinion ;— 

"I regrest extremely the maximum fare far third class passengers 
has been revived, and would have gladly supported the Madras Govern- 
ment in maintaining the 3 pies rate'. It is blind policy to deal with our 
Native millions in this way; ib is to the third class we must look to make 
Our railways pay, aud it is not by raising fares but by cheapening the Oust 
of carriage and locomotion, &c, that we must hope to develop the enor- 
mous revenue that we are now only touching from this source. The 
tendency of the railway management in this direction should be checked 
on every possible occasion. Great political and social considerations are 
involved in this question and I hope that the policy of reduction of third 
class fares to the lowest possible point, together with the humane aud 
considerate treatment of native passengers of the humbler class, will, on 
every occasion, be pressed on the railway authorities."* 

In September 1869 the Secretary of State again called atten- 
tion to the low maximum fares sanctioned for third class on the 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, remarking that the fare was 
" one which would leave the Company no discretion in fixing the 
rate for actual use.' r In reply the Government of India pointed 
out the ' advisability of allowing their orders prescribing, the 
continuance of this low rate till June 1870 to stand, remarking 
that— ' 

" It is in our opinion a matter of the last importance that the tbird 
class passenger fare on Indian Railways should be fixed at (he lowest 
possible amount, both in the interests of the companies and of the vast 
masses of the Native public, who set so little value on time and personal 
inconvenience tLat they will travel on foot or in carts for long distances 

'Paras. 4313-17 ol evidence of Major Conway Gordon, R. E, before 
the Select Committee of 1884. 
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unless they can actually make a money saving by going by rail. It ii 
to this class that we must look for any returns from passenger traffic ii 
India, and our fares should therefore be pitched so as to secure tlw 
greatest possible number." 

In January 1875 the Government of India fixed the follow- 
ing maxima rates for goods traffic on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway : — 

1 pie per maund per mile for High Class. 
£ pie per maund per mile for Low Class. 
] 7 s P' e P er maund per mile for Middle Class. 
as an experimental arrangement, subject to reconsideration 
at the end of two years. As regards the higher class these rates 
were very much lower than the fifth class rates sanctioned in the 
year 1868. 

In 1878 the maximum fare for third class passengers on the. 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was raised from 2 to 2-5 pies, 
the Government of Iudia apparently admitting that they had no- 
power to do otherwise in the face of the order of the Secretary 
of State.* 

The State Railways began in* 1872 with Station to Station 
rates per maund of goods and fares per passenger, irrespective 
of the distance between the stations. They were fixed per 
station as follows, f 





Per 


Per maund 




passenger 
Annas. 


of goods, 
pies. 


1st Class 


8 


4 


2nd Class 


4 


6 


3rd Class 


li 


8 


Special Goods 


... 


2 to3 


On the Indus Valley 


and Holkar State Railways, the passen- 


ger fares were : — 







" Paras. 4318-19 of Evidence before the Select Committee of 1884 
t Government Director's Reports for 1878-79 and 1879-80. 
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1st Class ;.. ... .,. 12- "J 

2nd Class ... '... ... 6 [Annas.. 

3rd Class ... ... ... 2 ( Per 

.. 4th Class ... ... ... 1£ J -Station. 

These rates and fares continued till 31s^ December 1880. 
The station to station fares worked out in pies per mile as 
' under during the second half of 1880 :— t 

R.S.Ry. W. R.S.Ry. H.&S.N.S.Ry. 
1st Class ... 10-61 9-75 16-4 i 

2nd Class ... 4-33 371 8-2 

3rd Class ... 2-00 2-30 2-73 • 

4th Class ... 2-05 J 

From 1st January 1881 the rates and fares on the Rajputana 
and Holkar and Sindia-Neemuch State Railways were assimilated 
with those in force on the East Indian Railway, & mileage rates 
and fares were adopted as follows : — • 

Goods ■ ; Goods 

Paaeengera. per Md. Passengers. iper MdL 

Pies. Pie. Piet. Ke«.. 

1st Class... 12 0*4 4th Class... 2 Ordinary i l-0> 

2nd Class... 8 6 oth Class.„ ... i 1-2 

3r4 Class... 4 by mail 08 " | ." 

It was found that with the lowest fare at '& pies, the* Mail 
trains on the R. M. Railway were running at little or no profit. 
The scale of passenger fares was therefore altered as follows from-' 
1st January 1882 :— ' ! 

,1st Class ... 18 pies per mile. , 

2nd Class ... 9 „ 



. Intermediate 
3rd Class Mail 



3rd Class Ordinary 



2i 
21 



tor first 100 biles,, 
for next 100 biles,' 
for next 200 miles; 
for distances jabove 
400 miles. 



Reserved Accommodation, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Class Carnages. 
The tariff of charges adopted on the East; Indian Railway j from 
the 1st May 1876, for reserved accommodation, placed 2n<l class 
passengers on the same footing as those of the 1st class, in 
securing to them a sleeping berth for every fare paid, while in 
the 3rd class, a compartment could t be reserved at six 3rd class 
or two 2nd cfass fares- 



The average receipts per mile, per carriage and per fate, on the Guaranteed Railways during the 
first-hal£ of 1877, were as follows:— •'$ 




Madras .„ 

South Indian ... " 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

East Indian, Main Line 

East Indian, Jubbulpore Branch 

Eastern Bengal ... „ t> 

Oudh and Eohilkhund 

Punjab and Delhi 

Sind 



Pies. 

23-80 
1017 
2406 
2301 
20-55 
34-31 
16-25 

23-91 
26-89 



Pies. 

14-64 
803 
15-36 
11-38 
1600 
1613 
9-98 

15-44 
12-86 



Pies. 

17-26 
24-55 
34-36 
30-96 
20-48 
39-98 
14-65 
»2000 
23-79 
1809 



Pies- 

5-27 
2-87 
5-62 
5-25 
5-42 
4-79 
509 
9-12 
4-95 
4-47 



Pies 



1411 
20-63 
53-34 

lf-19 
23-81 



Pies. 



4-10 
4-50 
3-68 

4-28 
3-65 



Pies. 

a59-99 
51-27 

a39-73 
78-69 
73-87 
80-81 

102-83 

f4415 
4906 
5908 



Pies. 

2-80 
1-89 
2-85 
301 
2-99 
302 
2-98 
204 
2-34 
2-40 



a Intermediate and lowest class shown together. 



9 



' Upper class. 



t Lower class 
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From these figures it would appear that generally — 
1st class carriages could' be' reserved at 2" fares; 
2nd , T „ „ „ 6 „ 

ord ft „ „. „ 2o „ 

without diminishing the then average receipts of the Railway 
Companies; but the charges on different lines for reserved accom- 
modation varied, and were in no case less than sits fares for a 
first class" carriage, four for a compartment in a second class 
carriage, and six for a compartment in intermediate and 3rd class 
carriage. These charges' were, except in' the case of the third 
class, needlessly high and practically prohibitory; and the Govern- 
ment of India desired that a re-consideration of the tariff might 
be made, and rates fixed at prices- that would induce persons to pay 
for reserved accommodation.*' Accordingly fare* for reserved 
accommodation are quoted' in thcCbachingTarmTof each Railway. 

Colour of passenger tiekets- — In 1882 the Director-General of 
Railways ordered that with the view of ensuring uniformity on 
the Indian State 1 Railways, the- following- colours- should be 
adopted for passenger tickets: — 

White for ... „. „. ,„ 1st Class* 
Green for .„ „, ... ... 2nd ,, 

Crimson- for „. ,., „, Inter.,, 

Yellow for „, 3rd „ 

No orders were laid down* for the painting of carriages in the 
same colours but it was at that time a general desks- that the 
colours of railway carriages' might be the same ss those of 
passenger tickets. It was an excellent idea, especially to help 
passengers in finding the correct carriage on trains, which often 
confused a passenger unaccustomed to railway tDav-eHing, when 
one in a moment of hurry tried? to- find! a seat or. had to return to 
it after getting out at an intermediate station, especially «£' he 
or she was- unable- to read the English* maris on the carriagssv 

i " ' « ; ■ - i 

• P. W, ». No. 4493.450a R of 22nd Ootobw 1878. 
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SECTION 2— Passenger Fares. 
During the early period from 1853 to 1881, the passenger 
fares varied considerably on the different railways. There were 
frequent changes made owing to the experiments which had to be 
conducted. As the lines opened, the first fares introduced on 
each railway were in pies per adult passenger per mile as given 
below : — 



^"----^^ Accommodation. 


Year of 
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3rd ' 
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^~~~^^^^ 
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Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Railway. ^~-"*--^_^ 
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State Railways. — 
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Khamgaon & Amraoti ... 

Bajputana 

Holkar & Sindia Neemuch 
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1873 


10-46 


506 


2-24 


1-26 


1873 


12-23 


4-58 


2-29 
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Wardha Valley 
Nizam's 


1873 
1873 


18 
18 


9 
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4 
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2-5 
2-5 


Tirhut 


1873 


13 


4-3 


21 


... 


Punjab Northern 

Indus Valley 

Northern Bengal 


1873 


9-3 


4-64 


1-74 


... 


1878 
1878 


12-23 
18 


4-58 
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2-29 
2-50 


... 


Rangoon & Irrawadi 

Valley 
Dhond-Manmand 


1878 


1014 


507 


2-53 


... 


1878 


17-81 


8-91 


2-97 


... 


Sindhia ... ••- 


1878 


10-46 


506 


2-24 


... 


Muttra-Hathras... 


1879 


13 
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2-50 


... 


Patna-Gaya ... , ... 
Cawnpore-Farrukhabad... 


1879 
1881 


18 
15 


9 
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2 
3 


... 


Nagpur-Chhattisgarh ... 
Mysore ... 


1881 
1881 


18 
12 


• 8 
6 


... 
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The actual fares in force on the different railways from the 
year 1853 to 1881 varied in pies as shown below :i — 





1st Class. 


2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


4th Class. 


From 1853 to 1860 ... 

From 1861 to 1870 ... 

From 1871 to 1880 ... 

1881 ... 


18 to 24 

8 to 30 

9 to 18 
9 to 18 


6 to 12 
4 to 12 
29 to 9 
4-3 to 9 


2 to4 
2 to6 
l-74to4-5 
2 to4-5 


lVto 3 

1-26 to 3 

2 to 3 



First Class- — The first class fare of 8 pies per mile was . in , 
force on the Madras Railway in 1861 — 62 and on the South Indians 
Railway from 1875 to 1880. The Scinde Railway had a fare of 
9 pies in 1872-73, and the Oadh & Rohilkhand Railway Upperi 
class fare was of 9 pies from 1874-75 for more than; seven years. 
Both the G. I. P. and the E. I. Railways had 24 pies in their 
first years, while the rate of 30 pies was on the Prnijab Section 
in 1866-67 only. In other cases the fares were 12, 15 or 18 pies 
per mile. There was no first, class on the C. & S. J£. Railway; 
from 1870 to 1877. 

Second Class, — The rate of 12 pies was on the Punjab Sec- 
tion in 1866-67. The Madras Railway charged 4 pies in 1861-62, 
and the Punjab Northern State Railway 4-64, 3-94 and 2-90 pies 
per mile from 1874 to 1879. The Tirhut State Railway had " 
4-30 pies in 1875-76. The Madras Railway raised its rate f from 
• 4 to 5 pies in 1864-65 and kept it with an exception till 1872-73., 
The B. B. & C. I. Railway had the 5 pies rate in 1861-62. The,. 
S. I, Railway also charged 5 pies jn 1861-62 and from 1869 to 
1874, after which U reduced it to 3 >pies per mile for about 4 
years. The East Indian charged 6 pies in 1864 — 65 and 1866-67., 
The fares on the Rajputana State Railway from , 1874 to 1880 
varied from 4-42 to 5-24 pies per mile. In cither cases the fares 
were 7-8 or 9 pies. The Second Class was abolished on the Oudh 
& Rohilkhand Railway from 1874, till the line was taken over, byj 
Government. 
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Third Class. — Upto 1860 there were only three classes of 
passengers on the Indian Railways. In 1861 the G. I. P. Rail- 
way added a fourth class. It was followed by the E. B. Railway 
in 1864-65, by the 0. & R. in 1869-70, by the Madras Railway 
in 1870-71, by the S. P. & D. Railway in 1872-73, and by the 
State Railways in 1874. The fares for the 3rd class, where the 
fourth class was provided, varied from 2 to 4 pies per mile. 

Intermediate Class- — The Intermediate Class styled as such 
at 4J pies per mile was introduced for the first time in 1870 on 
the £. I. and £. B. Railways. In 1881 the Inter Class at 4-5 
pies was provided on the S. P. & D., Sindia State and Northern 
Bengal State Railways, besides the two lines already mentioned. 
On the Oudh & Rohilkhand Railway there were four classes 
from 1869 to 1873. From 1874 they were reduced to three, viz '. — 

Upper Class 9 pies per mile. 

Lower Reserved ... ... 3 pies per mile. 

Lower Class 2 pies per mile. 

On the Madras Railway a scale of day and night fares was 
in force from 1870 to 1874 at the following rates : — 

Day. Night. 

1st Class 18 pies. 22 pies. 

2nd Class ... 5 pies. 12 pies. 

3rd Class ... " 3 pies. 4 pies. 

4th Class ... 2 pies. Nil. 

In 1866-67 an experiment was started on the O. I. P. Rail- 
Way to run Coolie trains "corresponding with the trains for work- • 
men on some of the English lines," and a "Coolie" or 4th class 
fare of 2 pies per mile was adopted, while the same 2 pies fare 
was for 3rd class on the E. I. Railway and 3 pies on the E. B., 
C. & S. E. and G. S. of I. Railways. 

' In 1870-71 the lowest fares were two pies per mile on the 
Madras and Oudh •& Rohilkhand Railways, 2} pies on the G.I. P. 
and S. P. & D., and 3 pies on the E. I., B. B. & C I., E. B. and 
G. S. of L Railways, and 4 pies on the Garnatic Railway. 

The passenger fares on the Principal Railways in force in 
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1872-74 were as follows : — 
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^^Accommodation. 
Railway. ~~-~^ 


1st 
Class. 


2nd 
Class. 


Inter 

Class. 


3rd 
Class. 


4th 

Class. 


E. L Railway 
Eastern Bengal 

B. B. &C.LRy. ... 

G. I. P. Ry. 
S. P. & D. Ry. 

Oudh & Rohilkhand 


Pies. 
18 
12 

15 

18 
18 

9 Upper 


Pies. 
9 
6 

7 

9 
9 


Pies. 
4i 


Pies. 

3 

3 

4 mail. 

3 ordinary 

4 

3 

2 Lower 

3 Reserved 


Pies. 

n 



In 1878-79 the lowest fare was 1-80 pies per mile on the 
P. N. State Railway. 

In 1879 the late CoL J. G. Medley, R. E., who was at the 
time Consulting Engineer for the Guaranteed Railways at Lahore, 
in a strong note, advocating substantial reductions in the lowest 
class of passenger fares with a view to developing traffic, wrote : 
" my opinion is very strong in favour of a very low scale of 3rd 
class passenger fares.'' . . " I think the acceptance of that prin- 
ciple lies at the root of financial success of the Indian lines, and 
that until it is acted upon, that success will always be partial and 
uncertain." He proposed a rate of one pie per mile, and gave 
the instance of the 3rd class fare between Lahore and Amritsar, 
32 miles, which was six annas at that time. He thought it was 
low enough to drive Ekkas off the road, but it represented two 
or even three days' pay of the great bulk of the population. He 
asked " how often could an English labourer afford to spend two 
days' pay on a railway journey V With these high fares large 
numbers walked on foot and saved money even after their feed. 
Ihe Government of India circulated that note to the Railway 
Administrations, many of whom generally admitted the soundness 
of the views, while others were reluctant to sacrifice any revenue 
by making reductions. 
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In 1879-80 the Government Director wrote. — • 
" One result of the various fares which have boen tried is this, 
that the smallest reduction at once increases, and the smallest addition 
diminishes the number of travellers. The rate of payment, demanded 
-from passengers should depend in the first instance, upon the cost of 
transport, and secondly unou the power of passengers to pay. Tiie object 
should be to attract the largest numbers and jet leave a margin for profit 
between the cost of conveyance and the amount received. We see that od 
some lines on whic.li the lowest fares are in force, this margin is greater 
than where the highest fare is chargfd." 

He cited the instance of the Metropolitan lines in England 
where a fare o£ \d- = lj pie per mile was charged for workmen's, 
trains which were said to be the most profitable that ran. Mr. 
Thomas Robertson in paras. 191-93 of his Report of 1903, made 
a comparison of the average fares in India with the average rates, 
on the principal railways in England as under: — 

1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 

England ■ 19-68 1308 9-84 Pies. 

India 12-75 5-49 2-31 „ 

He remarked that— 

11 Tbe fares and rales charged in India, judged from the stand-point of 
the actual money payment made, are considerably lower than those* 
charged in England; but for a comparison to be ot any value, consideration 
must be paid to the circumstances of the two countries, Taking the cost 
of construction and working in England and comparing them with tbe 
cost of construction and working in India, and in every other respect if 
like is compared with like, I think it will be found that the /ares and rale* 
in Ir.dia should, broadly-speaking, be Only about one-sixth of those charged 
in England. Before therefore, the fares and rates in India, oan be regarded, 
relatively as e<|ual to those in England, the former would require to be- 
lower than thi rates n.ow churged for passengers by about from 18 per cent. ■ 
to 40 per cent." 

The italics are ours. ~We agree with the above remark. la 
making a comparison of the Indian fares with those of the English. 
Railways, regard must also be had to the buying power o£ 
money in the two countries. 

On the Madras Railway a 2 pies rate was substituted on first 
July 1879 for one of 3 pies for all trains except the mail trains. 
During the six months which followed, the number of passengers. 
in the 3rd class increased from 1,311,076 in the corresponding; 
half of 1878 to 1,797,039- This large increase the Agent of the 
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jtlailway stated was obviously due to the introduction of the 2 
pies fare. In their Report for the half-year ending 30th June 
.1882, the Directors of the Company wrote :-— 

'The reduction of the fares of the 3rd class from 3 to 2 pies per mile 
continues to be attended wifh marked success. Not only have tlie 
numbers been increased beyond all former precedents, amounting to 
3,129,599, bat with tlte exception of .December 1877 and June 1678, the 
actual earnings from -this class were greater than in any former half-year 
since tbe line was completed in 1873.'* - 

On the 0. & R. Railway the lowest class fare was altered in a 
contrary direction on 1st January 1880 from 2 to 2 J pies. 
During the first 21 weeks of 1880 the number of passengers 
decreased, compared with 1879, by upwards of 274,000 or by 22 
per cent, and the receipts for the same period were less than 1879 
by upwards of Rs. 50,000 or 7 per cent. 

On the B. B. & C, I. Railway in 1877, the lowest fares were 
•4 pies by Mail and 3 pies by ordinary trains. From 1st July 
1878, the latter was reduced to 2} pies. The Mail train did the 
■journey between Bombay and Ahmedabad in 14J hours* whilfl 
by ordinary trains a passenger took two days for the aasap 
journey- with a compulsory halt for the night at Surat. 
Comparing 1879 with 1877, the 3rd class passengers and earnings 
by Mail trains fell off by 27 per cent ; but those by the Ordinary 
trains increased as shown below': — 

1877 • • 1879 Difference. 

No. Earnings "No. Earnings- No. Earnings 

£ £ £ v 

Mail trains 440,634 58,350 322,285 42,870,— 118,349 --15,480 

n j- ■) '" '" • =27/ =26.5/ 

U £H°" y 13,826,292 123,,898 4,880,302 132,934 +1,054,010 +9,036 

tnuns - J ■■=27.5% =7.3% 

On the transfer of the.E. I. Railway hi 1881 to Government, 
H:he-(jrovemfiaent of India against the wishes of the Company,. 

decided to lower the third class fares from 3 to 2-5 pies, .a 

measure of which the Company soon after recognised the yriadom. 

The number of 3rd class passengers and receipts therefrom con- 
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siderably increased as a result of that reduction. The following 
figures of passengers before and after the reduction fully de- 
monstrate the point :— Knmb , t 0( PMMn g, t ,. 

Second half of 1880 3,744,061 

4,193,465 
3,969,308 
4,939,168 
4,688,429 
5,943,736 
5,255,688 

The reduction was made from 1st January 1882 for stations 
above Naini, and from July 1882 for the whole of the line.* In 
1881-82 the Government Director wrote : — 

" Wilh these examples and with the general experience which baa 
been gained with low fares on State lines, I cannot but think that before 
long the 2 pies rate will be acknowledged as the proper one for almost 
universal application to the lowest class of passengers on Indian lines." 

With their No. 1446 E. T., dated 12th December 1887, the 
Government of India issued the following schedule of maxima 
and minima Passenger Fares and rates for Coaching traffic and 
parcels : — 





Maximum. 


Minimum. 




Pies per mile. 


. Pies per mile. 


" Passenger Fares — 






1st c!as3 


18 


12 


2nd 


9 


6 


Intermediate 


... 4£ 


3 


3rd class 


3 


If O 


Luggage per maund 


2 


1 


^Carriages— 

Single carriages 






42 


30 


Two or more carriages on one 




truck 


54 


42 


^Horses— Single horse 


... 24 


18 


Dogs— Each per 50 miles < 


or portion thereof, 96 


48 



•Paras. 4320 and 4322 of Major Conway Gordon's evidence before the 
Select Committee Of 1884. 

(') Altered to 1} pies under G. of L No. 380 R, T: of 15th May 1891. 
f Subject to a minimum charg* of Re. 6. 



anas. 


Annas. 


3f 


1 


6 


3 


10 


5 


13 
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IS 


8 
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Parcels — The rates passed at the Railway Traffic Conference 
of 1884, as under :— 

First 100 miles. Every additional 
100 miles. 
Annas, 
t Not exceeding 5 seers or 1 cubic foot 
„ „ 10 „ 2 cubic feet 

>» » 20 „ 4 „ 

„ n 30 „ 6 „ 

» ti 40 „ ' 8 „ 

For every additional 10 seers or 2 
cubic feet, or portion of 10 seers 

or 2 cubic feet 4 2 

Parcels exceeding 40 seers in weight or 8 cubic feet in 
measurement may be booked if accommodation will allow." 

In March 1917 the maxima passenger fares- were raised as 
under by the Railway Board : — 

From To 

Pies per mile-. Pies per mile. 
1st Class... ... ... 18 24 

2nd Class ... _ 9> 12 

Inter. Class ... 4J fr 

3rd Class... ._...» 4 

In 1890 Mr. Horace Bell, M.I.C.E, then Consulting Engineer 
to the Government of India for Railways, reopened the question 
as to whether the Indian Railways- had generally reached the 
Emit of fare at which the maximum net receipts could be derived 
from the third or lowest class of passengers. His note was fuH 
of facts and argument*. He advocated a fare of 1 £ pies per mile 
coupled with a rate of 1 pie per mile for women and children, oh 
all those railways which served districts- hawing a population 
averaging over 150 to- the square mite. 

In 1894, the lowest passenger fares were 1<5 pies- per mile 

t Subject to a maximum charge of one rupee for a parcel not exceeding 
5 seen, irrespective of distance- 
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on the East Coast State Railway, the Madras Railway, and the 
Kolar Gold Fields Railway ; and 2 pies pec mile on the ' Bengalr 
Dagpur, the Nizam's Guaranteed, the B. & N. W., the Rajputana 
Halwa, the S. M., and the S. I. Railways. The Deogarh Branch 
company charged six pies per mile for, the lowest class. . 

In 1907 the B. B. & CI. Railway reduced its lowest fares to 
the following figures :— 

- Over Broad-Gauge. Over Metre-Gauge, 
Pies per mile. Pies per mile. 

For first 200 miles ... . %\. . 2 

For additional distances... lj . lj 

From 1st June 1916, the N. W. Railway altered their fare 
from 2£ pies to 2£ pies per ; mile for' first 100 miles and 2 
pies per mile for additional distances. 

Enhancement.-*- In the Administration Report of Railways 
in India, Part I, pages 23-24, for.1916-17, it was stated that the 
subjects of the reduction in train services and the increase of 
fares and withdrawal of concessions were discussed by the 
Railway Board with the Agents and Managers of principal rail- 
ways at a meeting held at Delhi in December 1916, when 
in view of the practical impossibility of obtaining sufficient 
supplies of railway material from England on account of the 
war, it was decided to abolish certain mail and a large number of 
passenger trains, and to enhance the fores on fast trains to the 
maximum then existing, in order to discourage travelling, and 
avoid undue overcrowding in the reduced train services. The 
total reductions in the train services amounted to over 22 per 
.cent, of the passenger and mixed train mileage of the railways 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1915-16 ; and at a 
second meeting convened by the Railway Board towards the end 
of March 1917, it was decided that on all the principal Broad- 
Gauge Railways, the 3rd class fare should be advanced to the 
existing maximum, and on others where the ordinary fare had: . 
been only $ rds of the maximum, that it should be advanced by 
25 per cent. It was „8t the same meeting decided -to increasej 
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the maxima fares for all classes as noted at page 419. Effect to 
the other decision was given on various dates between' 1st March 
arid 15th July 1917 on the different railways. 

The- following statement shows the fares which were ih' force 
before March 1917 and the enhanced fares then adopted on the 
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1. N.-W. First 300 miles. 
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Additional distances 
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2. Oudh & Eohilkhand ... 
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Chap. 



Pl03. 

21 



(a) First 100 miles 

Additional distances 
(6) First 75 miles 
76 to 150 „ 
Over 150 ,. 
(c) Fir«t 100 „ 
101 to 300 „ 
Over 800 „ 
later. Olass nbolished from 
Mail Express. 
Id) First 100 miles 

Additional distances 

(«) First 200 miles ... 2J * 

Additional distances... l| 



2i 



(/) First 200 miles 

Additional distances . 



Fieo. 

{g) Broad-Gange ... 18 

Metre-Gauge ... 12 

(h) First 200 miles ... 2} to 2} 
Additional distances... 2 

1st Gl. 2nd CI. 



(«) First 200 miles. 24 
Additional distances 12 
(j) M»il. 
(k) Ordinary. 



Mail*. 
2 



12 
6 



Ordy. 



_!L 



(l) First 50 miles 
51 to 200 „ 
Additional dis- 
tances 1\ \\ 
(m) Varied from 3i to 4} pies per 
mile on different parts of line, 



In reply to the debate which took place on this subject in the 
Legislative Council in March 1918, the Hon'ble Sir George Barnes 
on behalf of the Government, said that the enhancement of the 
fares was made owing to the difficulties due to the war in Europe- 
It was understood that the enhancements were temporary and 
would be withdrawn after the war. This has not been done. 
On the contrary the Inter, and 3rd class fares on many of the 
Indian Railways have been raised still higher to the figures shown 
below, from the dates marked opposite each railway : — 

1. Nizam's Guaranteed Railway (Frsm 1st April 1920)— 

3rd Class by Mail trains 3J pies per mile 

„ by Ordinary trains 3 „ „ „ 

2. Bengal Nagpur Railway (From 1st August 1920) — 

Inter-Class by Mail for 1st 400 miles 5 pies per mile. 
For any additional distances 4 J „ „ „ 
By Ordinary trains 4 J „ „ „ 

3. B. B. $ C. I. Ry. Metre-Gauge (From 1st August 1920)— 

3rd Class by Mail trains ... ... 3 \ pies per mile. 

„ by Ordinary 3 „ „ „ 

4. M. $. S. M. Railway (From 1st August 1920)— 

Inter, Class by Mail 5 „ „ „ 

„ Ordinary i\ „ ,, „ 

3rd Class by Mail ... Z\ „ „ „ 

„ Ordinary ... ... ... 3 „ „ r> 
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5- Assam-Bengal Railway (From 1st October 1920)— 

Inter. Class for 1st 400 miles ... 5 pies per mile. 

for additional distances... 4J v „ ^ 

3rd Class for 1st 100 miles ... 4 „ „ „ 

for additional distances .... 3 J „ „ „ 

6. G. I. P. Railway (From 1st January 1921)— 

Inter. Class, upto 300 miles ... 6 pies per mile, 

for additional distances ~| 
to be added to the fare S-... 4J „ ,, _,, 

for 300 miles. J 

3rd Class by Mail and Express trains 4 pies per mile. 
We are not certain that the above are -complete lists' of the 
enhancements made in 1917 and 1920 ■, it is very difficult to get 
this information, as the Government have discontinued the Table 
-of actual Bates and Fares which used to be published in Part II of 
the Administration Report up to 1899. That Table should be; 
reintroduced, as the public have no means of finding complete 
information for all railways in a single publication. 

■ 1st and Snd Classes. — There was no increase on the E. B. and 
O. & R. Railways. On the S. I. Railway there was an increase 
-of 50 per cent. in> Mail fares only, and on the N. G. S. Railway 
there was an all-round increase of 50 per cent, on its Metre-Gauge 
Section. Many of the other lines had in March 1917 a sliding 
scale of 18 pies and 9 pies per mile for 1st and 2nd class 
Tespectively, for distances upto 300 miles, with a lower charge 
of 12 pies apd 6 pies per mile for additional distances over 300 
miles. The enhanced fares were 18 and 9 pies per mile uniformly 
for all distances. The enhancement was for journeys extending 
beyond 300 miles and amounted to 15 per cent, on a through 
journey of 500 miles. The increases on the B. N. Railway for 
the first 200 miles were 33 and 50 percent, respectively, for the 
two classes; but for longer distances the percentages were lower. 
Intermediate Class.— The Intermediate Class fare formerly varied 
from 3 pies to 41 pies per mile on the different railways accord- 
ing to distance or otherwise. In 1917 it was raised uniformly to 
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4£ pies per mile, irrespective of the distance travelled, over all. the 
principal railways, except the B. B. & C. 1. Railway, the Sooth 
Indian, and the Nizam's Guaranteed ; the first of these abolished 
this class, while the other two companies did not provide this 
accommodation which is so well suited to the requirements of the 
middle class Indians. The E. L Railway went a step further and 
abolished the Inter, class on their mail trains between Howrah. 
and Ealka. This abolition raised the lowest fare by those trains 
between Delhi and Howrah by 184 per cent. A passenger, who 
could previously travel Inter, class by those trains- at the sliding 
scale of 3 j pies for the first 300 miles and 3 pies for the additional 
distances, was compelled to buy a second class 'ticket at 9 pies 
per mile for the entire distance. In 1920 the G..I.P. raised its fare 
to 6 pies per mile for the first 300 miles, the A. B. Railway to 5- 
pies for the first 400 miles, and the B. N., M. & S. M., to 5 pies 
by their mail trains. The increases on the 1916 fares amounted 
to 50 per cent, on the 0. & R. Railway; 28 to 36 per cent, for 
distances 300 to 500 miles on the N. W. Railway generally and 
by ordinary trains on the E I. Railway; 12 J per cent on the 
E. B. Railway; 33 per cent, on the G. L P. Railway for distances 
npto 300 miles; 43 to 54 per cent, on the B, N. Railway, 
25 to 33 per cent, on M, & IS. M. Railway mails and 12J 
to 25 per cent, on the ordinary trains for 300 to 500 
miles. 

IMrd Class. — The third class fares on the principal railways 
in India were formerly on sliding scales of 2 or 2J pies per mile 
for the first distance cf 75 to 200 miles, with lower eharges of If 
or 1J pies per mile for additional distances. In 1917 they were 
raised to uniform rates of 2}, 3 or 3} pies per mile for all distances, 
long or short. Again in 1920 the mail fares were raised front ' 
3 to 3 \ pies on the N. G., B. B. & C. I. Metre-Gauge, M. & Si 
M. Railways and to 4 pies on the G. I. P. Railway. The ordinary 
3rd Class fare was at the same time raised from 2} to 3 pies on 
the N: G, B. B. & C. I. Metre-Gauge, and M. & S. M. Railway* 
and from 3 to 4 pies for first 100 miles and 3£ pies f or additional 
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listances on the A. B. Railway. The largest increases on the 
railways generally were in the 3rd class. Take for instance 
the 0. & E. Railway where the increases were — 

20 per cent, for distances upto ... ... 75jniles. 

33 „ „ „ ... ... 150 „ 

60 „ „ „ ... ;.. 300 „ 

.74 „ „ „ 500 „ 

The increases on the 1916 fares of the other railways foe 
distances up to 500 miles worked out as under : — 

20 to 43 per cent, on the N. W. Railway. 

16 to 37 per cent, on the Nizam's Mail trains. 

20 to 46 „ „ „ Ordinary trains. 

17 to 35 „ „ B.B.& C.I. Mail trains. 

20 to 46 „ „ „ B. G. Ordinary trains. 

50 to 76 „ „ „ M.G. „ „ 

40 „ „ M. & S. M. Mail trains. 

50 „ „ „ Ordinary trains. 

Beturn Tickets. — 

The reductions of J or frds of a fare which were formerly 
allowed on return tickets, were totally withdrawn in 1917 ' and 
the fares for such tickets were calculated at double the increased 
rates for single tickets. The increases on double journeys were 
therefore still higher than those on single tickets. The various, 
concessions allowed for passenger fares generally were also with- 
drawn in 1917. 

Considerable as these enhancements were, they fell heavily 
upon the 3rd and Inter. Class passengers who form the bulk of 
the passenger traffic. 

The main object which the Government had in view, viz '. to 
discourage passengers from undertaking journeys ^was to be 
sufficiently met by the curtailment of the number of trains 
which had been simultaneously carried out with the enhancement 
of the fares. This double action on the part of the railway 
administrations not only compelled the people to pay the higher 
fares but subjected them also to serious discomforts in travelling 
caused by the curtailment of the already in adequate train 
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service. Complaints of overcrowding have always been loud anc 
the seriousness has risen to a higher pitch since the war period. 

The enhancement of the fares is hardly justifiable. If 
virtually amounts to an extra taxation. As the State Bail ways 
are owned by the people who have defrayed all charges on 
account thereof, the people are entitled to a reasonable service 
from the railways at no more than the cost of working the 
railways including the interest on capital outlay. This principle 
is generally recognised wherever State railways have been 
provided and ought to be recognised in India. As an instance of 
this principle, we would cite the practice of the Belgian State 
Railways from page 179 of " American Railway Problems" by 
Carl S. Vrooman, published by the Oxford University Press, 
in 1910, where he writes : — 

" In the original law of May let 1634 authorising the construction oi 
first Belgian Bailway by the Government, all idea of running them for a 
profit was completely eliminated. According to Article V of that Ian 
there were three and only three objects to which income of the roads wat 
to be devoted : First, the payment of interest on the capital invested 
second, the liquidation of the bonded indebtedness; and thirdly, the 
supplying of operating expenses and of fuuds for the general maintenance 
of the roads. Consequently the policy of the Belgian Roads has alwayi 
been to keep rates down so low and the service npto so high a standard 
that in the long run the roads would come oat as nearly even as possible.' 1 

Major Conway Gordon, R. E., late Director-General of Indian 
State Railways, who gave evidence on behalf of the Government 
of India, before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1884, emphasised the fact that any profits made in the work- 
in" of State Railways virtually amount to a transit duty or extra 
taxation, j In para. 4299 of the evidence recorded by that 
Committee, he expressly said — 

" that every rupee taken out of the country [by an English. Company 
in excess of the normal rate of interst on the State debt constitutes 
practically a direct tax on transit, which must, of course, have its effect 
en checking the export and import trade, and on the general development 
of the country;" 
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According to this principle the charges levied from passengers 
should safely cover ths working expenses together with a share 
of the interest on the capital outlay. This has been laid down 
by the Government of India also, see para 435 infra. The earn- 
ings from passenger traffic on Indian Railways were 2,098*57 lakhs 
of rupees in 1915-16 and lis. 2y308-19 kkhs in 1916-17 and the 
percentage of net earnings on capital outlay , on open lines was 
5-99 and 696 respectively. Considering that the normal rate of 
interest on Indian loans before the last European war was only 
3J or 4 per cent., the average return of 6-96 per .cent, for all the 
Railways in India was sufficiently high and justified no enhance- 
ment but a reduction in the passenger fares. 

From the early days of the Indian Railways, it has been the 
deliberate policy of the Government of India to cheapen the 
railway fares, especially for the lowest class. In the history 'of 
the Indian Railways this was the first time that a reversion : of 
that sound policy was allowed. It is a matter of regret that It 
was the Railway Board, who without consulting the Legislature 
or the Indian public, authorized this reverse step, ignoring the 
previous policy of successive Governments. Its results are 
evident from the following figures of Inter and 3rd class traffic on 
the whole of the Indian Railways:— 





• Inter Class. 


Third Class. 


Year. 


No. id hun- 


Earnings in thou- 


No. in 


Earnings in thou- 




dreds. 


sands of rupees. 


hundreds. 


sands of rupees. 


19J4-15 


12,617,7 


1,03,31 


403,558,8 


17,62,96 


1915-lt 


13,648,1 


1,12,82 


418,254,0 


18 ,04,85 


1916-17 


14,348,8 


1,22,41 


431,456,2 


P9 ,61,59 


1917-18 


7,719,4 


3,15,73 


381,016,7 


. 21,44,5;! 


1918-19 


8,721,6 


1,42,88 


404,387,6 


24,42,81 


1919-20 


10,200,6 


1,69,6» 


460,30518 


' 27,68,9^ 



Notwithstanding the increase fm the opei* length' sf the 
railways from 35,284 miles in 19W-15 to- 36.616 1 miles in 
1918-19, the number of passengers and 1 earnings therefrom, wliiflft 
were steadily rising year after year; fell considerably in the first 
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two years, in which the enhanced fares were in force. A recovery, 
however, took place in the 3rd class in the third year (1919-20). 

In appendix 10 we have given the average cost of hauling a 
passenger one mile on the principal railways during the year 
1915-16, which was a normal year, unaffected by the suspension 
of renewals. It will be observed that the cost on the three 
gauges varied as follows :— - 

First half-year. Second half-year. 
Pies per mile. Pies per mile. 
5'— 6" Gauge ... ' ... 0-78 to 199 0-72 to 1-86 
Metre-Gauge ... ... 0-78 to 182 0-69 to 1-93 

2'_6" Gauge 2-23 to 6-35 2-39 to 3-35 

Appendix 11 shows the average earnings, the average eosts 
and the average profits per coaching vehicle on the principal 
railways in India. The analyses are given for each railway 
separately. They show that even with lower fares which were in 
force in 1915-16, the 3rd or Inter Class and the 4th or lowest 
class paid handsome profits to the railways. Take for instance 
the 4th class on the E. I. Railway 5' — 6" Gauge, and on the 
Rajputana Malwa Railway 3'— 3£ " Gauge :— 

5'— 6" Gauge. '3— 3}* gauge. 
Average earnings per coach Pies. Pies. 

per mile 5363 3587 

Average cost of hauling ... 13-07 15-67 

Average profits per mile ... 40-56 20-20 1 

These figures show that the lowest class of passengers gave 
profits of 40-56 pies per carriage per mile (310 per cent, on cost) 
on the E. I. Railway and a profit of 20 20 pies per carriage per 
mile (128 per cent.) on the metre-gauge railway during the first 
half of 1915-l fi ; whilst the 1st and 2nd classes were run at a 
loss of 0-49 and 1-48 pies per carriage per mile respectively on 
the E. I. P.ailway ; and at a loss of 10-71 and 2-27 pies per mile 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, during the same half-year. The 
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Railway Administrations should not make the lowest class 
passengers pay for the haulage of 1st and 2nd class carriages. 
Whether the fares for the lower classes be reduced, or not the 
accommodation for these classes should certainly be enlarged and 
greatly improved. The enchancements in the Inter and 3rd 
Class fares which have been lately made, are however, not justi- 
fiable and should be withdrawn. 

The 4th or the lowest class is the most paying on all the 
railways in India. • Not only does it cover the losses incurred by 
the running of the 1st and 2nd classes, but it brings in net 
profits on the whole of the passenger trafiic. The lowest cost 
of carrying a passenger one mile was 0'64 pie in 1912 and 069 
pie in 1915-16 on the B. & N. W. Railway. 

The statistical costs of working are generally excessive, as 
they include the standing charges as well as the actual or vary- 
ing charges. 

Standing charges consist? of the interest on capital outlay, 
salaries of the permanent staff that must be employed whether the 
line runs more or less number of trains or does more or less 
work ; whereas the variable charges rise or fall with the volume of 
work actually done. In quoting special rates a manager will hot 
always work upon the statistical averages, but will work out for 
himself the actual costs of running an extra train, taking into 
account — 

(a) Cost of fuel, water and consumable stores, 

(b) Wages of the Running staff, 

(c) A small percentage for wear and tear of road and 

Rolling Stock. 
The total of a to c divided by the ton-mileage involved will 
give the cost per ton-mile ; or the same total, divided by the 
number of passengers carried, will give the cost per passenger. 
These are practically the charges actually incurred by accepting 
additional traffic ; while the standing charges are constant, whether 
any additional traffic is carried or not. This applies both to 
coaching and goods traffic. 
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In Japan the average earnings per passenger per mile during 

the year ending 31st March 1918 were as under 

Yen. Pies. 

1st Class ... -0249 equal to 7"32 

2nd Class -0173 „ 5-08 

3rd Class -0128 „ 3-75 

An Yen is equal to 2s- 0582d. Here is an excellent 
example for India to follow. Indian railways run first and second 
class carriages generally at a loss. The reason is not far to seek. 
It is simply because the Indian fares for these classes are 
too high, beyond the means of the majority of the middle class 
Indians. The result is that both these classes are run almost 
empty chiefly for the use of higher officials and merchant-princes. 
If the fares be reduced to the level of Japan if not to that of 
Great Britain as computed by the Special Commissioner for 
India in 1903 (See page 416 1, all the classes of carriages would 
run fully loaded and convert the losses into profits. 

This demonstrates the need for a general reduction of 
.passenger fares. 

The passenger train service in Japan is quite as liberal as in- 
Europe, there being more than a dozen trains each way on Main 
lines. 

The following statistics of Coaching traffic on the Japanese 
State Railways for the year ending 31st March 1918 will be 
found interesting in this connection : — 

1. Mileage worked 5,931 

2. Average number of trains per day per mile ... 16-1 

3. Average number of vehicles per train ... J2-6 

4. Average number of passengers per day ... 671,875 

5. Average mileage of journey per passenger ... 22-5 niiles_ 

6. Average number of passengers per train ... 159 

7. Average Coaching passengers per vehicle ... 12-Y 
• 8. ' Average Coaching receipts per vehicle mile 0-195 yen. 

= 57-33 pies. . •■' -' 
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The general results of working of the Japanese State Rail- 
ways for the same year were as under : — 

Yen. 

Gross Receipts 183,525,143 

Working Expenses 84,370,026 

Net Receipts 99,155,117 

Percentage of Expenses to Receipts ... 46 

Receipts per train-mile 2-63 

Working Expenses per train mile ... T21 

Profit per train-mile 1-42 

Capital 1,189,913,734 

Percentage of profit on Capital ... ... 8'3 

Villa Tickets. — The following recommendation by Mr. Thomas 
Robertson, C.V.O., Special Commissioner for Indian Railways, 
1903, deserves special consideration, especially in cases where 
new settlements take place along .the lines of railway: — 

"199. Villa Hclceti. — To encourage tha erection of substantial Villas 
or residential houses along the lines of railway in the vicinity of large towos 
or business centres, and to induce business men to live in the country! instead 
of staying in town,a free ticket covering the distance from one place to, tha 
other within a radius of say 20 miles, might be issued to the occupier for a 
series of years (10 is the usual period), in consideration of the traffic wbich 
may be expected from his family and visitors travelling to and fro. This 
would create a new and permanent source of revenue, and wherever the 
arrangement has been adopted, it has proved, satisfactory to the Railway 
"Companies." 

Season Tickets. — Monthly season tickets are generally issued 
at 40 single journey fares, and quarterly season ticketa at 3 times 
the monthly charge. 

In Bombay the Suburban traffic has been very largely 
developed and has! enabled a large number of people carrying on 
business in the city to live in the JSuburbs. The charges for 
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monthly season tickets between Colaba and Virar, a distance of 
39 miles, for 1st, 2nd and 3rd class passengers were calculated at 
12, 6 and 21 pies per mile respectively and worked out as under: — 

(1) For the first mile, 40 single fares minus 2} per cent. 

on the total; 

(2) For additional distances, the charges were taken for 

each J mile, adding 10 fares to the net charge for 
the last length and deducting 2J per cent, of the 
total for each progression as shown in the follow- 
ing table. 



DO 




1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 


1 


40 fares 

Less 2|% 

Net Charge 

Add 10 fares 

Less i\% 

Net Charge 

Add 10 fares 

Less 2J 

Net Charge 

And so on 1 


Rs. a 
2 8 
1 


P- 




Rs. a. p. 
14 
6 


Rs. a. p. 
8 4 

2} 


1* 


2 7 
10 






13 6 
5 


8 1-J 
2 1 




3 1 
1 



3 


18 6 
7 


10 2i 
3 


1* 


2 15 
10 


9 



1 7 11 
5 


9 11} 
2 1 




3 9 
1 


9 
5 


1 12 11 
9 


12 i 
1 i 


' 


3 8 


4 


1 12 2 
•■•; 


11 



Quarterly season tickets were charged ab 2| times the fare 
for a monthly ticket, and half-yearlies, at double the charge 
for the quarterly tickets less 5 per cent 
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SECTION 3.— Gooda rates, 

From 1853 to 1860 the goods rates on the three railways are 
shown at page 399. From 1861 to 1870 the rates varied as 
follows : — 

First Class Goods; — From 8 to 12 pies per ton per mile, 
except 25 pies on the Punjab Section 
in 1865-66 and 1866-67, and 17 pies on 
the South Indian Eailway between 1866 
and 1870. 
Second Class.-r-'Erom 10 to 14 pies, except— 

24 pies on the E. I. Ry. in 1866-67. 
24 „ „ S. I. Ry. from 1866-67 

to 1869-70, 

18 „ „ G.I.P.Ry. in 1865-67, 

and on S. I. Ry. in 1870-71, 

Third Class. — From 12 to 18 pies, except — 

28 pies on S. I. Ry. in 1866-70, 

26 „ „ ScindeRy. in 1864-66, 

' 24 „ „ G.I.P. Ry. in 1865-67, 

Fourth Class. — From 20 to 28 pies, except — 

15 pies on G.I.P. Ry. in 1869-70, 
36 „ „ „ „ in 1865-66, 
34| „ „ „ „ in 1866-67, 
48 „ „ E. I. Ry. in 1866-67, 
and on S.'l. Ry. from 1866-70. 

Fifth Class From 24 to 56 pies. 

A sixth class was in force in 1869-70 on the G. I. P. at 56 
pies, on the Madras Railway at 48 pies, on the B. B. & C. I. at 
40 pies per ton per mile. In the same year special rates : of 6 and 
t pies were charged by E. B., E. I. and O. & R. Railways. 
From 1871 to 1880 the goods rates varied as follows :— 
1st Class from 6-8-to 12 pies, the lowest on the O. & ; R. in 
' r 1878-79, and the highest on the Madras and ' 

S. I. Rys. The State Railways charged 9 to 
15 pies. 
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2nd Class from 12 pies on the E. B. Ry. in 1872-73 to 14-8 
pies on the S.P.&D. Ry. in 1874-75. The State 
Railways charged 13-6 to 23 pies. 
3rd Class from 13-6 to 27 pies on Guaranteed Railways and 

from 18 to 29-78 pies on State Railways. 
4th Class from 22|rds to 34 pies on Guaranteed Railways and 

22-67 to 27 pies on State Railways. 
5th Class from 24 to 54 pies on Guaranteed Railways and 

from 27 to 33 pies on Stat? Railways. 
The State Railways during this period were in their infancy 
and of short lengths. At the start they quoted rates per maund 
per station irrespective of the distance as given at page 408. 

On most of the Guaranteed Railways there were special low 
rates for certain articles from 1872-73. They varied from 4 pies 
to 10-28 pies per ton-mile ; those on the State Railways varied 
from 3 pies to 3-61 pies per ton per mile. 

Till the end of the year 1880, there was no competition 
between the Indian Railways themselves. From the year 1881, 
on the through-opening of the Rajputana State Railway, a direct 
communication was established between Delhi or Agra and 
Bombay, and competition was commenced between the B. B. & 
C. I. and the Rajputana State Railway on one side, and the G. I. 
P. and the E. I. Railways on the other side, for traffic between 
Bombay and Upper India in one case, and for the traffic for the 
ports of Bombay and Calcutta from Delhi and Agra centres in 
the other case. 

The matter was referred to the Government of India and in 
September 1881 they replied, dealing with the three points which 
were brought out prominently, viz : — 

(1) Proposed competition by assimilation of rates between 
the two existing routes from Delhi and Agra to Bombay ; 

(2) Proposed pooling arrangement for the division of freights 
of what was to be considered competitive traffic ; 

(3) Equalization of rates between Delhi and Howrah and 
between Delhi and Bombay. 
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With regard to the first point the claim of the G. I. P. 
Railway to share in this traffic could not be recognised, as the 
distance from Delhi to Bombay is 889 miles via Ahmedabad 
and 1230 miles wo Jubbulpur and Allahabad. The idea of assimi- 
lating the rates by the two routes was out of the question, since 
the Government of India was not prepared to sanction any 
reduction of the E. I. Railway share of such charges. 

The Government of India did not accept the proposed 
arrangement for pooling the through traffic from or via Delhi 
and Agra to Bombay, as such an arrangement could only be 
equitably carried out on the basis of equal or nearly equal 
mileage. 

On the third point, the Government of India ruled that the 
principle of equalization of rates from Delhi and Agra to the 
ports of Calcutta and Bombay mast form the basis of consideration 
pf all changes in the through rates for all traffic between these 
several points. 

The Government of India expressed a general opinion that— 7. • 
"For the general welfare of the country it i» immaterial whether its 
surplus produce finds au outlet via Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, or other 
port, provided that the course of trade is unfettered oy artificial obstacles, 
The lines of railway which the State has been instrumental in providing 
have been constructed for the purpose of carrying goods as well as 
passengers, at tlie lowest rates consistent with yielding a fair and reasonable 
return on tlie capital laid} out."* 

The italics are ours. This is a very important principle and 
should be observed in fixing the future Ratea and Fares. I, 

The Government of India recognised the merits of competition, 
but the disastrous policy of reckless competitions indulged in, by 
many of the English and American railways^ had 'taught the 
world a lesson which could not be ignored. In his Despatch 
No. 132 Railway dated 19th October 1882, the. Secretary of State 
expressed the opinion that: — 

"The rates and fares on Indian Railways- should" benfcattwitR-sw nearly 
as possible as they Would he by independent companies, i'e:, the- managers 
•No. Ulfl B. T. of 26th.SsjtBmbei. 188J,. 1 
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of railways should be left to fix thair own ratei and fares, that the intere»t 
of railways and trade generally would be better served l.y accepting the 
legitimate consequences of competition, and that tlie interposition of 
Government would be justified only in cases where Companies under the 
security of a guarantee, might fix rates below what would cover the cost 
of transport with n margin of profit." 

These principles were unservedly accepted by the Government 
of India. 

While the competitive rates between Delhi and Bombay were 
under discussion, a controversy arose between the B. B. & C. t. 
Company and the. R. M. State Railway as to the division of the 
through rates between the two railways. The Secretary of State 
decided that — 

"The prinoiple of mileage division under the Clearing House arrange- 
ments may fairly be applied to Indian lines, whatever their original east 
of Construction or their present cost of working may be." 

This is mostly sound, as the profits on railway working are 
in no way dependent on the high or low cost of constructing the 
lines, or the standing charges, but are solely dependent on the 
daily relation between the actual working expenses and the 
receipts.* See page 429 Supra. 

The principle of dividing the through charges for the carriage 
of goods between Bombay and Cawnpore via Itarsi between the 
G. I. P, and the I. M. Railway Companies, on an equal mileage, 
basis was also established in August 1889. f 

In March 1883 the Government of India enunciated the follow- 
ing general principles on which Rates and Fares should be fixed :— r 

(1) That the management should principally aim at attract- 

ing the maximum quantity of traffic the line could 
carry at reasonably low rates ; 

(2) That all rates though capable of classification into groups, 
should be considered as ' Special > and be fixed with due 
regard to (a) what the article would bear, (b) the 
quantity obtainable; 

• Page 1 of '• Ways and Works in India 1894. 
fP. W. D. No. 406 of 10th August 1889. 
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(3) That the rates might vary between limits represented 

(a) The cost of carriage, 

(b) The tax which the trade will bear ; 

\i) That the whole circumstances of the traffic as regards" 
empty running, intermittent nature of traffic and the - 
effect of competition by other routes, Bhould be 
considered; 
(5) That in the case of competition, the principle of rate 
calculation should be materially altered. While such 
factors as capital cost, gradients, cost of fuel and 
carrying power should be duly taken into account; 
the rates must ultimately be governed by the necessity 
of attracting traffic and not by any arbitrary standard, 
of it. * 
In 1885 the B. B. & C. I. Railway secured the working lease 
for the R. M. Railway system. With the entire command over 
the Rajputana route, the B. B. & C. I. Railway met the competition 
with other lines more easily than before 1885. 

In 1887 on- completion of' the Sutlej Bridge and the linking 
up of the N. W. Railway with the metre-gauge system of the 
B.^B. & C. I. Railway at Ferozepore, a controversy cropped up 
between the managements of the two railways, with regard to' 
the through rates for grain and seeds to Bombay and Karachi 
from the B. B. & C. I. Railway stations Bhatty-Ferozepore, and 
from the N. W. Railway stations about Saharanpur, which were 
about equidistant between the two ports, the- N. W» Railway 
maintaining equal mileage division of the through rates between, 
the two Administrations, the one owning the shorter lead to take 
6 pies per maund before the mileage division; while the B. B, .& 
C I. Railway held that each railway should quote its own rates 
to the junction. 

■ ^ 'J. " l ' t ' ' ' ' - ! ''I* 

•No. 162 B..T. of 2nd March .1882. 
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The Government of India in their No. 1436 E. T. of 9th 
December 1887 decided that — 

" hi the opinion of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
the through traffic between these two (the B. B. & C. I. end N.-W.)- 
Railways should be worked as if the lines belonged to a single adminis- 
tration, the receipts, after deduction of any terminals, beiDg divided' 
according to mileage." 

The rulings thus far laid down show that the Government 
exercised due control over Rates and Fares, as prescribed in the 
contracts of the Agency Companies. But three days later the= 
Government of India issued their Resolution No. 1446 R. T. r 
dated 12th December 1887, wherein it was stated that " the time 
appeared opportune for promulgating" "certain general rules,, 
subject to which the Managers of railways might be left free to- 
fix such rates and fares as seemed most advantageous for their 
respective lines." His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
conceived that these rules should take the form of " certain gene- 
ral principles based upon the best recognised practice of the 
English and American railways." Some of the most important 
of these principles seemed to His Excellency in Council to be as 
follows : — 

"L That to protect the public and to prevent unreasonable charges 
on the part of the railway administrations, it is necessary for Government 
to impose restrictions as regards the maximum fares to be levied for the 
carriage of all classes of passengers, and the maximum rates for all des- 
criptions of goods, 

II. That the charges made to the public are admissible of division 
into two heads — (a) mileage rates and fares which necessarily vary to 
some extent with the distance the passengers and goods are carried; and 
(h) terminals, this latter being a fixed charge for services incidental (o 
the business of a carrier, 

III. That when once maxima and minima rates Bad fares have been 
fixed, any further interference on the part of Government in the matter of 
rates and fares is only a restraint of trade. The Railway Administrations, 
who know their own interests best, should be allowed to alter their rates 
with the prescribed maxima and minima to suit the varying conditions, 
under which commercial business is ever i where carried on. In granting this 
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' freedom, however, it is assumed that the English Clearing House principles 
that in the case of two competitive routes between two stations the- 
company owning the shortest route fixes the rates, is accepted. 

IV — That, although in the interests of the public, the Government should 
- abstain from direct interference in the matter of rates and fares, yet there 
are certain ruling principles which Government as the guardian of the 
public interests, must see are complied with by Railway Administrations. 
There should be no undue preference; in other words Railway administra- 
tions ought not to be permitted to make preferential bargains with parti- 
cular persons or companies, such as granting them scales of charges more or 
less favourable than those granted to the public generally. Again in cases 
where the traffic offering is sufficient to justify this arrangement, Railway 
Administrations must give reasonable facilities for publie traffic between any 
two railway stations, each Railway Administration being contented to 
receive for its share of the through rate less than its ordinary local rate. 

The justice of this is evident when it is considered that all goods traffic is 
carried for long distances at lower rates than for short distances, so that if 
each Railway Adinioistration were to charge its full local rate over its own 
comparatively short length of line the aggregate would be so great as to 
Restrict the traffic. The principles enunciated by Sir B. Leslie, Agent of 
the E I. Railway, in his No. 633 G. dated 25th August 1880, for working 
.through traffic, are all that could be required :— 

'The various railway systems should, as far as possible, serve the 
country as if they were under one management and the dealer 
in country produce should not be hampered in his operations 
by the necessity to base his calculations on as many different 
scales of rates as there may be railways between the starting 
point and the destination. This can only be attained by adopt- 
ing an uniform scale of rates for special or lower class goods 
which form the bulk of the conntry-produce, and where there 
are alternative routes, by sending goods according to sender's 
option. The adoption of an uniform scale of rates for special 
class goods for the whole of the districts served by the E I. Ry. 
and the 0. & R. Ry. will in my opinion contribute largely to 
develop traffic. It will be, in my opinion, to the material 
advantage of the Railways and interests of the public to adopt 
an uniform gradation scale of rates for special class goods both 
for throngh and local traffic, on both Railways, the earnings 
from through traffic to be divided in the ratio of the mileage.' 
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.- These rights were secured to the public in England by the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Acts of 1854 and 1873, Cure will be taken to secure the 
same rights to the public in India in the new Indian Railway Act now under 
consideration; bnt in the meantime His Excellency in Council relies on all 
Railway Administration?, in the interests' of the public, giving effect to 
the above principle IV as if it already had the force of law," 

The question whether the charging of a lower or an equal rate for a 
longer than for a shorter distance does or does not constitute 'undue pre- 
ference' appears to be at present unsettled in England, although the weight 
of the legal authority is very much against the practice, and it seems to bo 
at least settled that the charging by a railway company of a lower or even 
an equal rate for a longer than for a shorter distance does constitute prima 
facie evidence of undue preference. The Governor-General in Council is 
disposed to instruct the Managers of all State Railways to accept this viejv 
of the matter until the Courts of Law in India give a decision on the lega- 
lity or otherwise of charging a lower or an equal rate for a longer distance, 
than for a shorter distuuee and the Consulting Engineers shonld use their 
influence, in the interests of the public, to prevent any undue preference 
being allowed to exist on Guaranteed lines. 

Resolution: — His Excellency the Governor-General in Council is accord, 
ingly pleased to order as follows: — 

(a) That the schedule of maxima and minima rites and fares forming 
Appendix A to this Resolution shall be adopted on all railways 
...so far as this schedule is not inconsistent with any contrasts or 
agreements previously entered into ; and that it shall not be 
departed from without cause being shown, 
(o) That in order that the public may have complete information as 
to the the maxima rates and fares which - every railway is 
authorized to charge, the maxima and minima rates and fares fixed 
for each railway shall be published in their Goods and Coaching 
Tariffs under the signature of a Consuliiug Engineer if a private 
Company, and of the Secretary to Government in the case of 
a State line. 
(c) That unless sufficient reasons can be brought forward against the 
adoption of this course, the General Goods Classification now in 
force oo the E. I. Railway shall be accepted for all railways 
worked directly by the State and by all other Railway adminis- 
trations with the same proviso as to interference with existing 
contracts as under (a) above. 
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(<J) That there shall he no undue preference, either as between two 
Bailway Companies or between a Railway Company and partjr 
oolar person or class sf individaals, by making preferential 
bargains or by granting to one particular company or persoft 
more favourable conditions for the carriage of goods than.tq the 
rest of the publio at large. 
(«) That the Direotor-General of Riilways be inetrnqted to place 
. himself in commnnication with the several Railway Companies 
with a yiew to establishing a standing committee of Railway 
Managers." 
As regards undue preference according to the English and 
American laws, it seemed undoubted that to charge a higher or an 
equal rate for a shorter than for a longer distance was prima facie 
evidence of undue preference. Section 4 of the United States 
Act to Regulate Commerce seemed to be as equitable a provision 
as the circumstances of the case admitted of. It ran as follows :— 
"That it shall be unlawful for any oo:nraoa carrier, subject to the 
provisions of the Act, to charge or receive any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property 
under substantially similar oiroumstanoes and conditions, for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same line, in the same direction, the shorter 
being inolnded within the longer distance, but this shall nut be constructed 
as authorising any common carrier within the terms of this Act to charge and 
receive as great compensation for a shorter as for a longer distance. 
Provided however, that upon application to the Commission appointed 
under the provisions of this Act, suoh oommon carrier may, in special oases 
after investigation by the Commission, be authorized to charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances for the transporation of passengers or 
property, and the Commission may from time to time prescribe the extent 
to which such designated common carrier may be relieved from the 
operation of this Section of tbia Act." 

Section 43" of the Indian Railways Act of 1890 lays down :— 
"(1) Whenever it is shown that a railway administration charges 
one trader or glass of traders or the traders in any local, area, lower rate t 
fgr the same or similar services than it charges to other traders or classes 
of traders or to the traders in another local area, the burden of proving 
that each lower charge does not amount to as undue preference shall lie 
on the railway administration. 
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"(2) In deciding whether a lover charge does not amount lo an undue 
preference, the Commissioners, may so far as they think reasonable, in 
addition to any olher considerations affecting the case, tuke into considera- 
tion whether such lower churge is necessary for the purpose of securing, in 
the(iuterests of the public, the. traffic in respect of which it is made." 

Lower Sates for- Longsr Distances. — According to the last 
clause of para. 2 of Government of India, P. W. D., No. 1446 
R. T. dated 12th December 1887, the quotation of a lower or 
even an equal rate for a longer than for a shorter distance does 
constitute prima facie evidence of undue preference. Such rates 
do exist on Indian Railways but the Railway Board has not had 
them altered. 

As regards point (c) at page 440, of the general rules laid down 
by the Government of India in their Resolution No. 1446 R. T. 
of 1887, the Railway Conference of 1888 passed the following 
resolution : — 

"Resolution 52. — That the Committee is of opinion that a uniform 
classification and uniform conditions are very desirable. The Committee 
is not prepared however, to deal with the question at the Conference, but 
considers that each railway should endeavour to make its own classification 
and conditions uniform wiih others as far as may be practicable." 

Accordingly the Government of India modified their former 
Resolution and ruled as follows :* — 

(a) That in local booking of goods, erery railway administration shall 
be free to lis its own rates for all staples, subject to the maximum rate and 
the minimum rate of one-tenth pie prescribed by Government. 

(o) That the uniformity of the division of goods for through-booking 
into five and special classes be secured throughout India. 

(c) That in all cases in which the East Indian Railway and G. I. P. 
Railway have come to an agreement as to the inclusion into one of the 
five classes of any articles, the State Railways and those Railways over 
which the Government has reserved authority with regard to the regula- 
tion of rates, shall accept same classification, provided that the receipt* 
from such articles are not of importance as a source of revenue to the 
Railway concerned. 

♦ Government of India No. HOI R. T. of 17th October 1888. 
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(i)Tbatin the event of the receipts of any such* article being of 
importance as a source of revenue, the Governor-General in Council will be 
prepared to consider on application from the railway administration 
interested, for the inclusion of the article into different class or its being 
carried at a differential (or sliding scale) rate. 

(«) That where an article is carried on the G. I. F. and E. L Railways 
at Special Rates, or when an article is not included on both these railways 
in the same class, every railway will be free to classify the article in 
through-booking from time to time as thought desirable. Bad in such 
cases where the receipts from such articles are unimportant, the classifica- 
tion adopted by the E. I. Railway should be followed by the State Railways 
and the other railways indicated in Clanse (c), 

(/) So long as an article is under clause fc), (d) or (e) included in any 
of the five classes, it will on the State Railways and the other Railways 
indicated in clause (c), in respect of through-booking, be carried at the 
rates per mannd per mile, prescribed in the schedule of maxima and 
minima rates. 

(g) It will be convenient, whenever the following special (not differential) 
rates are used on State Railways, that the following nomenclature ' should 
be adopted in order to distinguish them : — 

Schedule A J pie' per mauiid per mile. 
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In giying these enlarged powers in regard to rates, His Etaellency the 
Governor-General in Council trusts that Railway Administrations will 
realize the necessity of acting on the general principles whioh are accepted 
by the Legislature in England, and which the Railway Commissioners 
in that country are empowered to enforce; and will recognize that in 
through-booking the various Railway Administrations should serve the 
country aB though they were under one management; and that whep there 
are two alternative routes, the shorter should! fix thfrnmimvno rate for 
both routes." 

As the companies have not fully complied with these condi- 
tions,, the Government will be justified in withdrawing tha 
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enlarged powers given under clause III of Eeso. No. 1446-R. T. 
o£ 1887, and enforcing whatever rates and fares the Government 
may consider necessary in the interests of the country. 

The following is an extract from the Appendix A mentioned 
in clause (a) at page 440 : — 

Goods Kates. 

5th Class 
4th Class 
3rd Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 

Coal, edible grain and other low- 
priced staples carried at 
special rates ... 
In May 1891, the Government of India considered that it was 
desirable — 

(a) that a separate maximum and a separate minimum rate should 

be 6xed for earn of fcbe five different classes of goods, 60 that 

Railway Administrations may have the power to vary their 

charges between the prescribed limits without refereuce 

to Government, and 

(6) that all goods should be arranged in classes and that the transfer 

of goods from one class to another should not be made without 

the prior sanction of Government. 

A revised schedule of maxima and minima Rates and Fares 

was issued, in which the minimum for each of the five classes of 

goods was fixed at J pie per maund per mile, -while the minimum 

for the special goods was' retained at T jr pie per maund per 

mile, and the commodities coming under the special class subject 

io a Maximum rate of Jrd pie per maund per mile, and a Minimum. 

rate of -fa pie per maund per mile were specified as under: — " 



Article. 

Ballast and Gravel. 
Barley. 
Black Salt. 
Bones for manure. 



Article. 

Bricks, common. 
Chunam or Lime in 

truck loads or loose. - 
Chuman or Lime in 

bags or casks. 



Article. 

Coal or coal dust 
Coke. 
Firewood. 
Flag-stones. 
Fuel, patent. 
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Article. 

Paddy. 

Potatoes. 

Pulse. 

Resin. 

Rhea plant, stalks 
or fibre, screwed 
to 8 £eet per bale 
of 300 lbs. 

Rice. 

Rubble stone. 

Salt. 

Sand. 

Slate slab. 
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Article. 
Slates, roofing or 

flooring, rough. 
Soorkhie. 
Stone, common, of all 

sorts, dressed and 

undressed. 
Stone, wrought or 

damageable. 
Stone, rubble. 
Straw. 
Wheat. 
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Article. 
Grain and seeds. 
Gram. 

Grass or Hay, pressed. 
Indian-Corn. 
Eunkur. 

Lime (see Chunam) 
Limestone. 
Malt 
Maize. 
Manure. 
Minerals. 
Moonj, pressed. 
Oats. 
Ore. 

It was also ruled that the classification of goods in the Tariffs 
in force on the railways on the dates given below should be con- 
sidered as the standard and should not be altered without the 
previous sanction of Government : — 

The E. I. Railway— October 1890* 

The S. M. Railway— June 1891.f 

The R. M. Railway including Godhra-Rutlam Railway, 
1st July 1895.J 
Coal Ratet.'-Oa 30th October 1891 the Government of India 
reduced the rates for coal, chargeable on the through distance 
over all the railways, quoting different rates for consignments 
of 300 maunds but less than 3,000 maunds, and for consignments 
of 3,000 maunds and over, and allowing rebates on consignments 
of over 50,000 maunds for delivery at one place, the percentage 
of rebate varying from 2§ to 15 per cent according to the bulk 
of consignments of 200,000 to over 800,000 maunds. 

•P. W. D. Ho. 380 B. I. of 15th May 1891. 
fP. W. D. No- 491 R. T. of 23rd Juno 1891, 
J p. W. D. No. 187 B. T. of 4th May 1895. 
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In May 1895, the scale of coal rates was revised and made 
applicable to — 

(a) Consignments of less than a wagon load, and 

(b) Consignments in full wagon loads. 
The scale for the latter was — 

For all distances upto 400 miles 0-18 pie per maund per mile. 

For distances above 400 miles 0-15 pie per maund per mile for 

the first 400 miles, 
0-10 pie per maund per mile 
for distances in excess of 
400 miles. 

It was laid down that the charge shall be calculated in all 
cases on the shortest route, and shall be divided among the 
carrying railways in proportion to the mileage passed over each, 
provided that when the consignment is not carried by the shortest 
route, the mileage rate to be credited in division to the railways 
carrying the traffic for the actual distance they carry the consign- 
ment shall not, for. such railways as form part of such portion 
of the shortest route as may not have been followed and are not 
consenting parties to the adoption of the route followed, be less 
than the mileage rate to which they would have been entitled if 
the consignment had been carried by the shortest route. 

The following scale of coal rates was introducted in Novem- 
ber 1906:— 

• Pie per Md. per mile. 
For all distances upto 75 miles 0-14 

Plus for any distance in excess 

of 75 miles upto 200 miles. 0-12 

Plus for any distance in excess 

of 200 miles npto 500 miles. 006 

Plus for any distance in excess 
of 500 miles ... ... 005 

Subject to the following conditions : — 

1. That the rate shall be calculated on the through-distance 
between the station of origin and the station of 
destination of the consignment. 
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3. That when there are two or more routes to destination < 
from the colliery where the traffic originates, the 
railway or railways forming the longer route may 
calculate charges on the same mileage as the railway 
or railways forming the shorter route. 

3. The coal for the use of foreign railways is to be charged 

at the same rates and under the same conditions as' 
coal carried for the public. 

4. That the rates charged are divided between the railways 

over which the traffic is carried in proportion to the 

mileage of each, provided that if the distance the 

coal is carried over any railway is less than 25 miles, 

the mileage of that railway in dividing the freight 

Bhall be reckoned as 25 miles. 

From September 1916 the through-rate from the coal-fields 

to Bombay was raised from Rs. 11-4-0 to Rs. 12-2-0 per ton 

including a terminal charge of 2 annas per ton levied by the 

E. I. and B. N. Railways for terminal services in the coal-fields. 

From 1st April 1921, the rates for coal, coke and patent fuel 
in full wagon loads, at owners' risk, loading and unloading by 
owners, were revised as follows : — 

Pie per Md. per mile. 
For all distances upto 200 miles 
inclusive ... ... 0-15 

Plus for any distance in excess 
of 200 miles and upto 300 
miles inclusive ... 0-13 

Plus for any distance in excess 
of 300 miles and upto 700 
miles inclusive ... - 07 

Plus for any distance in excess 

of 700 miles ... !..'■■ 006 

Terminal Charges. — Section 45 of the Indian Railways Act 1890 
permits a Railway Administration to charge reasonable "terminals" 
and this under Section 3 (14) of the same Act ^ includes qharges 
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in respect o£ stations, sidings, wharves, depots, warehouses, cranes, 
and other similar matters, and o£ any services rendered thereat." ' 

A Railway Administration is not usually called upon to 
provide accommodation or to render services o£ the nature 
referred to, exoept at the despatching and receiving stations, and 
the Government of India have ruled that no special charges on 
this account can be legally levied under the denomination of 
terminals by Railway Administrations on traffic passing through 
junctions. For the services rendered at stations of origin and 
delivery, local Governments and officers controlling railways are 
required to carefully watch and systematically scrutinize all 
charges of this nature, to ensure that they are in every case, 
reasonable and do not exceed in amount such a sum as would be 
arrived at by a fair appraisement of the considerations set forth. 
in Section 46 (2) of the Indian Railways Act 1890.* 

The railway administrations were required to submit a state- 
ment of all charges of the nature of terminals actually in force,, 
with the standard classification of goods annually submitted by 
them to the Government of India. 

Transhipment CAarge.~-The Railway Companies in England! 
were permitted to make a reasonable charge for any service 
of transhipment performed in respect of merchandise received 
from and delivered to another company having a railway o£ 
a different gauge.t The Governor-General in Council considered' 
that the English railway practice in this matter might be adopted 
in India with advantage and without in any way infringing the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act of 1890. Accordingly he 
reiterated the principle that terminals on traffic passing through 
junctions are inadmissible, but recognised the right of railway 
administrations to levy a reasonable charge for any service of 
transhipment performed by them where a break of gauge occurred; 
but in the opinion of His Excellency in Council this method of 

• P. W.D.No, 849 B. T. of 2Sth October 1891. 
' t Section I, 8 of the Schedule annexed to the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company (Rates andXJharges) Order Confirmation Act 1831- 
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augmenting revenue was to be deprecated, and when any such 
charge was sought to be imposed, it should take the form of an 
addition to the mileage charge of a reasonable amount to be 
determined by 'the circumstances of each case, and should in no 
case be treated as, or confounded with, a terminal charge, and 
should not ordinarily exceed the equivalent of 8 freight charge 
as for three miles.* 

The rules for additions and alterations in the General Classi- 
fication of Goods are laid down in Chapter XI of the Conference 
Regulations Part I 1914, pages 32-34. One of the rules to 
which attention may be drawn is that while the railway administra- 
tions are not allowed to transfer a commodity from a higher class 
to a lower class without the sanction of the Railway Board, they 
have the option of quoting any rate within the maximum and 
minimum of the class. Instead of quoting the 1st class rates for 
a 2nd class article, they can quote rates " equivalent to 1st class 
rates" for such an article. This procedure is rendered necessary 
in consequence, of the ruling that no railway can raise its classifi- 
cation beyond what it was in 1891 or 1895 vide page 444 supra, 
and is allowed under clause 1 (a) vi of the General Rules of the 
General Classification of Goods. 

Railway Board's No. 1423 R. T. of 13th October 1910 para. 
7, laid down that any railway desiring to obtain an alteration in 
the class quoted for any commodity in the General Classification 
of Goods, should refer the case to the Classification Committee of 
the Conference for their approval. If this Committee support 
the alteration, they will refer it without unnecessary delay to the 
Railway Board for their sanction prior to its introduction. 

The policy of Railway Administrations has been generally to 
encourage export and import traffic to and from foreign countries 
reached by sea, both by giving low rates and providing suitable 
types of wagons. 



* P. W. D. No. 887 E. T. of 17th October 1893. 
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We must admit that there is a justification for it as the export 
and import traffic generally gives long leads and full loads. But 
the policy of quoting low rates for that traffic and imposing 
prohibitive restrictions against articles of local manufacture such 
as matches, glass, iron, etc., which were at one time, or are even 
now, denied the same rates and facilities as are allowed for 
imported articles, place this country at a very serious disadvantage. 
In the general interests of the country this policy needs a radical 
change, and we strongly support the following recommendation 
of the Indian Industrial Commission :— 

" 275. We have suggested an examination of Ihe desirability of raining 
the existing low rates on raw materials for export. We think it equally 
necessary to do the same in the case of manufactured articles or materials 

imported We would, however point to the necessity of ooe exception 

to this principle in the case of imports.. Machinery and stores detttioed for 
industrial use in india should be transported at th» lowest rata possible." 

Tariffs. — Goods are now classified under six different classes. 
Within the maxima and minima laid down, vide page 444 supra, 
the railways vary their goods rates. Besides the ordinary class 
rates, each railway has its own Schedule rates and Station to 
Station rates, which make up the bulk of the tariffs, including as 
they do their special rates for special articles. 

So far as the General Classification of Goods and the Class 
rates go, they are simple and might be adopted by all railways in 
India; but many of the railway companies have not adopted 
them entirely. This coupled with the fact that each Railway 
Administration has its own tariff and its own Junction Rate 
Lists, causes difficulties in the way of the public readily finding 
out the charge on a through-consignment travelling over the 
lines of several independent administrations. These difficulties 
are especially great in cases which arise in connection with arti- 
cles for which Railway Administrations have exceptions and 
variations or station to station rates. Under General Rule 3 of 
the General Classification of Goods, it is necessary therefore for 
one to look first through the long lists of station-to-station or 
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special rates which are given in Pamphlet I of the Goods Tariff 
of each principal Railway. 

When no station-to-station rate is found, reference must be i 
made to the Exception List of each Kail way over which ,the 
consignment has to pass, If a rate is not quoted in the Ex- 
ception List, the commodity is charged at the class rate as 
entered in the General Classification of Goods. 

The exceptions, special rates, with various conditions attached 
to such rates, make the Goods Tariffs of Indian .Railways diffi- 
cult for the public to understand. Even Railway officials are 
liable to overlook some of [the conditions, and controversies in 
connection with under-charges and over-charges are constantly 
going on between the Traffic and Audit Offices of one or more 
railways concerned, in connection with the numerous .consign- 
ments daily booked and carried from thousands o£ stations in 
the country. A simple tariff for goods traffic would very largely 
reduce clerical work in railway offices and at stations and would 
be a boon to all concerned. 

Puzzling Tariffs. — To illustrate how puzzling and complicated, 
the Railway tariffs in India are, we would cite an instanoe from 
their recent history. In 1910 they introduced rule 4 in the General 
Classification of Goods with the object of simplifying the tariff, 
but it created a puzzle, which even the expert Classification Com- 
mittee, compossed of the highest Traffic Officials of the; best 
railways in India, could not solve. They gave contradictory 
interpretations at two different times on the same case. The. 
rule laid down that any of the conditions relating to — 

(a) Minimum weight, . ■ . . 

(b) Packing, pressing; and measurement condition, 

(c) Prepayment of freight or otherwise, 

(d) Loading and unloading, 

(e) Bulky goods,, ! 

(/) Ali other conditions,. 
in force on the forwarding raiLway would apply ia through-book- 
ing to the station of destination. • - 
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In an explanatory note it was laid down that the minimum 
weight for charge, which may be a condition of the rate charged 
on the forwarding railvmy, would apply throughout the journey. 

Soon after this, certain cases cropped up and they were 
referred to the General Classification Committee for solution. 
In order to make the matter clear we would cite one of these 
cases and the different rulings passed by the Committee. A 
consignment of ground-nuts weighing 150 maunds was booked 
from Kolhapur to Ahmedabad, passing over three different 
railways, viz: the Madras and S. M., the G. I. P., and the B. B. 
&. C. I. The rates and conditions applicable to ground-nuts 
■were as follows :-r- 

M. & S. M., Railway — First Class on actual weight. 
G. I. P. Railway. — „ „ „ 

B. B. & C. I. Railway. — Schedule A rate on 200 maunds 
or 2nd Class on actual weight. 
The rule required that conditions of the forwarding railway 
should apply throughout. As, however, there were alternative 
rates on the terminal Railway, the question arose which of its two 
rates should apply to the consignment. The Committee at first 
decided that charges should be made at first class rate on actual 
weight throughout, unless a lower charge would be obtainable by 
the application of the Differential Rule to the B. B. & C. I. Ry. 
proportion. The B. B. & 0. I. Railway, however, did not accept 
this decision and the question was sent back to the Committee 
with the fallowing three alternative methods of calculating the 
charges: — ' 

(1> S? ay } l8t O- « -tual weight. 

B. B. & C. I. Ry.-Schedule A rate on 200 Mds. minim. 
(2) M&SJI Railway | gameas 
G.I.P. Railway J v ' 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 2nd Class on actual weight, 
or (3) M.& S.M. Railway) 200 mds. same minimnm as foe 
G. I. P. Railway J B.B.&C.I. Railway at 1st Class rate. 
B. B. & C. I. Railway-200 mds.-Schedule A rate. 
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The Committee then decided that the charges should be made 
in accordance with method 2 or 3 whichever was cheaper. When 
the charges for the consignment were calculated, 
Method (1) gave Rs. 160-6-8 
Method (2) „ Es 202-5-6 
Method (3) „ Rs. 187-8-0 

It will be observed that the first method, which was according 
to the tariffs of the three railways, was the cheapest and should 
have been observed ; but the Committee did not accept it either 
in their first or second decision. In their second decision 
they gave method 2 or 3, both of which were prejudicial to the 
owner of the goods. This one instance is enough to show 
that even the highest Traffic Officials could not give one interpre- 
tation on the same case. How could station clerks be expected/ 
to work correctly on such tariffs f The puzzling rule was, how- 
ever, altered in September 1915, when they made the minimum 
weight conditon of the forwarding railway applicable only on 
those lines which have weight condition in their tariff ; for lines 
which do not lay down a weight condition, the charges are worked 
out on actual weight of consignment at the tariff rate .of railway 
concerned. This has very materially altered the original rule 4,, 
but still the charges for the same commodity may differ in one 
direction from those in the other direction between the same 
stations. The rule lays down nine standard weights for the mini- 
mum weight, any of which any railway may adopt, and example (i) 
under that rule runs as follows : — 

"On Railway A, a rate is quoted for grain in minimum wagoni 
loads of 300 maunds. On Railway B, a rate is quoted for grain 
in minimum wagon-loads of 400 maunds. In booking from Rail- 
way A to Railway B, the minimum of 300 maunds will apply on 
the whole distance. In booking from Railway B to Railway A, 
the minimum of 400 maunds will apply for whole distance.'' 

This requires that traders should make up their consignments 
not according to their requirements, but according to the condi- 
tion of the Railway, and people at different places are liable to 
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misunderstand the effects o£ the rule. This cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory rule. 

Through Rates. — Under para. 3 of the General Rules in the 
General Classification of Goods, the sum of rates quoted by each 
Railway over which goods pass, is the through-rate as given in 
their respsctive Junction Rate Lists, except when Station-to- 
Station or Adjusted or Schedule rates, are quoted ou the through 
distance over more than one railway. Oa some of the railways 
Schedule rates, originally intended for their local traffic have been 
made 'applicable to through-traffic also, and some of these 
Schedule rates are based upon telescopic or sliding bcales for the 
distance on each line. By taking separate rates for each 
railway, the public have to pay higher rates than they would work 
out if calculated on the through-distance over the several lines. 
This is contrary to the principle laid down by the Government 
of India in their No. 1446 R. T. of 1887 that the various railway 
systems should serve the country as if they were under one 
management; that they must give reasonable facilities for 
public traffic between any two stations, each administration being 
contented to receive for its share of the through-rate, less than 
its ordinary local rate. It is .contrary also to the spirit of the 
Indian Railways Act as pointed out by the Special Commissioner 
for Indian Railways, Mr. Thomas Robertson, C. V. 0., in the 
following terms in para 195 of his Report of 1903 : — 

"On through traffic, that is^jfa-afEc going over mors than one 
Company's Una,. .'all £ires and rates should be calculated on the through 
distance (this is really expected by the Jiailway Act, but in practice i a 
rarely done), and the reduction should always be applied on the entire 
distance and not merely on the local distance of each railway. It U the 
practice that prevails in India of calculating rates on the distance to the 
Junction only, which is to some extent responsible for a good many of the 
high rates now obtianing, since the traffis only gels the benefit of eliding 
scales of rates on the local distance to the junction instead of ou the whole 
distance that the traffic is carried. But if the long-distance-traffic is to he 
developed in the manner that such traffic has been developed in. America, 
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the. distance mast be taken from the station o£ origin to the Btation of 
destination, and the charges calculated on thia through distance at the 
reduced r»te." 

Para 273 of the Report of. the Indian Industrial Commission 
.1916-18 made a similar recommendation. As most of the Indian 
Railways belong to the State, the telescopic and sliding scales of 
rates should be calculated on the through-distance, and through- 
rates divided according to mileage between the railways concerned. 
The public give traffic for long distances, yet under the divided 
interests due to separate administrations, the people do not get 
the main object of the scale rates. 

Under rule 8 (a) of the General Classification, the minimum 
distance for charge is 1 miles for each railway. This charge should 
not apply to through- traffic, nor should it be levied for each 
railway separately. Most of the railways belong to the same 
State. One -would naturally ask why the charges are made 
separately for each railway? The answer is -that, the different 
parts of the State property have have been made over to the 
different companies for working purposes. The system of making 
separate charges for each administration's length of the through 
'distance practically adds an indirect toll on through-traffic. 
Take for instance the toll levied on traffic passing at Cawnpore 
from the B. B. & C. I. Railway metre gauge on to the 0. & R. 
Railway broad gauge or vice versa, where the actual distance is one 
mile only belonging to the E. I. Railway. . The break of gauge 
is through no fault of the public, who should not be made to pay 
the toll to the E, I. Railway. In another case, the line between 
Delhi and Ghaziabad, 13 miles, again belongs to the E. I. Railway, 
which levies its ordinary rates including Short Distance Charge 
on traffic passing between the B. B. & C. I. Railway and the 
N. W. or the 0. & R. Railway, which is a heavy toll for the 
short distance, especially in those cases in which the goods are 
charged over the other railways at special low rates, 

Simplification of Goods Tariffs.— We have already alluded to 
the complicated nature of Railway Tariffs. This complaint is, 
very old. The late Government Director of Indian Railways at 
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the India Office, marked it during his visit to India as early as 
the year 1875-76. In his Annual Report for that year to tbe 
Secretary of State, the late Sir Juland Danvers described the 
difficulties which the public as well as the Railway clerks experi- 
enced when booking a consignment through to two or more lines. 
He concluded that — 

" Until the tariffs of all Indian Lines are far more simple than they 
are at present, these difficulties will alwuys act in a certain measnre as a 
bar to through traffic. A uniform tariff throughout all Indian Railways 
would be an iumense boon." 

This was written 46 years ago, when t"he tariff of even the 
largest Indian railway was in a small single pamphlet. Now each 
of the twelve principal railways has three or more bulky volumes 
of Goods Tariff, the difficulties of the public and Station Clerks 
may well be imagined than described. 

The Government Director referred to the subject again in 
1881-82 and remarked— 

•• Now that through-booking over several lines is largely practiced, it 
is very desirable that goods should be classed on one uniform system and 
that the through-charge should be clearly understood by consignors." 

The Government of India repeatedly draw attention of the 
railway Companies to this subject, and the Railway Conference 
of 1888 passed a resolution, see page 442. Again in 1903 Mr. 
Thomas Robertson in paras 204-5 of his Report made the following 
recommendations : — 

" SOi. Classification of Goods and through rates. — For through booking, 
that is in tbe case of traffic pawing over nrnre than one railway, there 
should be one General Classification of goods for all India and subject 
of course to exceptions, one scale of rates applicable on the through distance 
from station of origin to station of destination. This is now the general 
practice both in England and in America. The present practice of permit- 
tin" each railway to have a separate classification and a separate scale of 
rates applicable on the local distance to the junction only, leaves tbe public 
in much uncertainty as to what the rates are and gives the goods and other 
clerks a great deal of unnecessary trouble in calculating the oharges and 
preparing the way-bills and invoices. All rates should be calculated on 
the prescribed scale by the shortest routs and divided ia mileage proportion. 
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between the railways forming the shortest route, or between the railways 
forming such other loDger route as may by mutual agreement be used for 
she traffic." 

" 205i That the station clerks should be furnished with a table of 
distmces and a soale of rates, and they should be required to enter only 
the through-rates in the Way-bill or Invoice. The division of charges 
between the several railways shonld be done in the Audit Office as iu 
England." 

We are not sure that his recommendations have yet been 
carried out. The Railway Administrations do not, it is evident, 
see the great convenience, utility, and saving of labour, which 
are to follow a simple tariff of Goods Bates. The bulk o£ the 
traffic is in a small number of commodities. These may be 
charged on a simple basis and all special rates and exceptions be 
withdrawn. The railways' belong to the people who alone have 
to pay for their maintenance. The divided interests created by 
the employment of companies are responsible for the artificial 
barriers employed in the use of the railways. The railway com- 
panies alone are responsible for the delay of half a century in 
the simplification of the Tariffs which both the Government and 
the people have been trying to get done. 

Development of Local Industries.—" I do not think " ■ wrote 
Mr. Robertson, " sufficient attention is given to the creation and 
development of local industries. The more numerous the local 
industries are along a line of railway, the greater always is the 
prosperity of the railway. They not only give their products to 
the railway to carry but their presence creates a great deal of. 
traffic in both passengers and goods, which but for the local 
manufactories would never come to the railway at all. Every 
encouragement should therefore be given to the opening up o£ 
more local industries by offering special facilities in the way of 
rates and accommodation at all events until they are fairly started 
' and giving more easy terms in regard to the laying down of 
sidings to the works" (para. 208). We endorse every word of 
this recommendation. 
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In 1903 Mr. Thomas Robertson compared the actual average 
goods rates per ton per mile in England and India as under: — ■■ ■ 

England India 

Pies. Pies. 

Merchandise ... ... 23-76 6-72 

Minerals ... ... 9-34 3-55 

He premised that for a comparison to be of any value, consi- 
deration must be paid to the circumstances of the two countries; 
if like is compared with like, he thought that the fares and rates 
in India should broadly speaking, be only about one-sixth Of 
those charged in England. He also remarked that in the case of 
1st and 2nd classes, passengers in India get extra accommodation 
but the 3rd class passenger in India seldom got as good accom- 
modation as was given in England. 

" Before therefore the fares and rates in India can be regard- 
ed, relatively as even equal to those in England," he declared, 
"the former would require to be lower than the rates now 
charged — 

For passengers by about from 18 to 40 per cent. 
In general merchandise „ 30 to 60 „ 

For coal „ 40 to 60 „ 

He added that in America the rate for all merchandise aver- 
aged under 0-724 cent, or 4-344 pies per ton per mile, and where 
water competition existed wheat was carried at a profit at as 
low a rate as 2 pies a ton a mile, and other commodities, such as 
maize, at still lower rates, and both the cost of construction and 
working were greater in America than in India. The cheap rates 
in America were due to the great economies obtained by the use of 
high-power Engines carrying 3,000 to 4,000 tons and high 
capacity bagie wagons taking 50 ton-loads. 

Appendix 12 shows the average cost of hauling a ton of 
goods one mile in India. On the East Indian Railway it varied 
from 1-13 to 1-28 pies per ton per mile. For the reasons given 
at page 429 the Standing charges may he excluded in quoting 
special rates. 
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i The: same appendix shows the average sum received for 
carrying a ton of goods one mile on the principal railways in 
India in. 1912 and 1915-16. The sum varied as follows: — 

2-81 to 3-14 pies on the E. I. Railway. 

317 to 3-93 „ „ B. N. RaUway. 

408 to 4-62 „ „ ST. W. Railway. 
■' 4-71 to 512 „ „ 0. &. R. Railway. 

\ 5-29 to 5-84 „ „ B. &. N. W. Railway. ' : 

5-50 to 6-41 '", '„ R.M. Railway. 
. The scale of coal rates in force from 1906 to 1916 gave only. 
J-67 pies per ton per mile on a lead of 1,320 miles from Raneegune 
to Bombay via Jubbulpore, Amalner and Eankrakhari. 

The average sum for all the railways in India was 4-34 pies 
in 1915-16 and 4-08 pies per ton mile in 1917-18. The corres- 
ponding figure for the Japanese State Railways in 1917-18 was 
0-0176 Yen =5"16 pies per ton-mile. 



SECTION 4.— Competition between railways. 

The financial success of a railway depends very largely upon 
a judicious manipulation of its rates and fares for goods and 
passenger traffic; . The main principle that should guide the rail- 
way managers is that a maximum service is rendered with a 
minimum of charge. This principle requires the lowest possible 
rates and fares to attract all possible traffic. Where the traffic 
is considerable as is the case in many parts of India, the working 
of railways should prove highly satisfactory both to owners and 
users of the railways; but so far as the Indian puplic are concern? 
ed, they have not so far bad that satisfaction which is their due, 
both as owners and as customers of the railways. 

In the early period of the Indian railways, the Guaranteed 
Companies, who had entire command of the railways, charged 
high, sometimes prohibitive, rates and fares, with the result 
that their earnings did not cover even their interest eharges. 

Before 1881 the railway companies had practically a mono- 
poly for off traffic to and from the ^districts they traversed, and 
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they charged whatever rates they chose within the high maxima 
rates kid down by the Local Governments. 

After personal inspection of the Indian Railways in 1876, 
the Government Director reported — . 

"31. It may be said that bigh and low rates are simply compara- 
tive terms which convey no dofinile meaning. .As applied to the circum- 
stances of India, I would describe rates as high when they fail to secure 
the conveyance of the produce of the districts through which they pass, 
or of the goods imported into those districts; when they prohibit or unduly 
check traffic, and thus restrict trade;. when they discourage extended pro- 
duction ; and when they raise the cost of conveyance by diminishing the 
nse of the carrying stock, This has been too much the case hitherto and 
therefore railways have not yet conferred upon the country the full 
benefits, nor yielded the profits which they might have done." 

In 1879-80 he observed that about 97 per cent of the goods 
and 96 per cent of the passengers on the Indian railways were 
carried at the lowest charges, that while the lowest class of goods 
were put down at 8, 9, 10 and 12 pies per ton per mile, there 
were special rates as low as 4, 4 - 5 and 5 pies per ton per mile, 
that these rates, were both low and remunerative, but compared 
with those on some American lines, the charges were still high.: 
There a ton of grain was carried 450 miles for 10s. (=5 rupees). 
In India the charge for the same distance at 5 pies per ton— mile 
was upwards of 22s. (=11 rupees). 

Best results have, however, been latterly obtained by the 
Indian Railways with lowest rates and fares, which the Companies 
were compelled to quote under competition started by the 
State* Railways. Competition between the Indian Railways them- 
selves did not come into play till the end of the year 1880 and 
was confined mainly to goods traffic which is eo considerable 
that the Railway Administrations in India do not much attempt 
to compete or care for passenger traffic. The latter has consequent- 
ly been neglected especially in those respects where the comforts 
and conveniences of Indians are concerned. 

•See paras. *i58-6Q of Evidence before the Select Coinamtee 9f 1864. 
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On the lat of January 1881, the through opening of the 
Eajputana State Railway established a direct communication 
between Bombay and the Upper India including the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. This communication created a 
competition not only with the old circuitous route between 
Bombay and Upper India via Jubbulpore and Allahabad, but 
also, a stong competition between the ports of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay for export and import goods between India and overseas 
countries. 

Generally as the new railways came into existence, the com- 
petition extended to goods for Karachi and other ports and for 
many places in the interior of the country. 

The competition between the railways considerably brought 
down the goods rates, and improved the service, especially in the 
competitive zones and for traffic to and from beyond the seas. 
For instance the rate for grain from Delhi to Bombay which was 
11 annas per maund in 1887 and still higher in 1881, was reduced 
to 7-5 annas per maund. The local rates for non-competitive 
regions of India, however remained and are still high and in some 
cases arbitrary. 

Competition did serve a very useful purpose wherever there 
were competitive routes, but the policy of Government has been 
generally to disallow the construction of lines which are likely to 
compete with each other. Stijl a large number of parallel lines 
have come in and competition could not be avoided, owing to the 
divided interests created by the separate administrations of 
Government and of individual companies. 

History repeats itself is an apt saying, but the Indian railways 
did not repeat the history of the American railways, many of 
which have been through the Beceiver's hands and their capital 
written down, owing to their bankruptcy brought about by 
reckless competition. In America the competition between the rail- 
ways forced down the rates which proved unprofitable, but the 
railways had to adopt economic methods of working . and high 
grade locomotives and rolling stock, which materially reduced the 
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costs of -their workjng and made the low rates profitable. In the 
matter of competition, taking a warning-lesson from America, the 
Indian Railways have generally followed the railways of England, 
where the tendency of railway companies has been towards union, 
and extension, and their competition usually ended in combina- 
tion and amalgamation. As railways have the same business of 
carrying traffic, they cannot continuously go on reducing their 
rates for ever, continued competition in their case must fail to do 
that good which it does for trade or business, which is constantly 
changing, with various conditions and forms. The railways 
of India after severe competition, at one time reaching a climax, 
have come to the 1 English system of' combination, agreement for 
pooling or division of traffic earnings between the competing lines. 
While competing in some cases they charged minima rates authoriz- 
ed on their own routes, with maxima or block-rates wherever a com- 
peting route used a part of their system. Thfi competition continu- 
edfroml881to September 1916. From October 1916 enhance- 
ments in goods rates were made chiefly to and from the port-cities. 
It is some satisfaction that a policy of allowing favourable 
rates for Indian industries was at the same time extended. The 
enhancements are a result of combination, after competition had 
settled the territories for each railway and each port, and had 
defined the shares of traffic for various lines and routes. To our 
mind these territorial arrangements are not at all necessary, as 
they are based upon competitive principle of bed-rock rates which 
admit of block-rates in some cases. 

As the State is the proprietor of all the trunk lines, with the 
exception of the B. & N. W. and the R. & K. Railways, the rates 
and fares all over India should be calculated on one basis, without 
the block-rates at any point and the traffic should be carried by 
the shortest route, except where a too costly transhipment is 
involved, owing to a break of gauge. There should be no consi- 
deration as to individual interests of companies, so far as the 
through«rates are concerned. Will the Agency Companies carry 
out this principle? Will they totally abolish all rates which 
encourage foreign export and import to the detriment of local 
industries and trade, and charge equal mileage rates for like 
traffic in such cases f The present rates between Delhi and the 
three, ports compare as follows with the rates in force before 
October 1916:— 








Howrah. 


Bombay. 


Karachi. 


.' , -' •"■ . ■-" '■ 


September 

1916. 
Ra. a. p. 


October . 

1916. 

Rs. a. p. 


September 

1916. 
Rs. a. p. 


October 

1916, 

Bs. a. p. 


September 

1916. 
Ra. a. p. 


October 

1916. 

Rs. a. p. 


Import Goods. 
Piece Goods .,.. ... 


1 IS 7 


,2 1 


1 


1 15. 7 


2 11 


1 15 7 


2 1 1 


Iron & Steel ... ... ;.. 


11 7 


14 


7 


11 7 


14 7 


11 7 


•0 14 7" 


Kerosine Oil ... ' 


11 2 


14 





11 2 


14 


11 2 


14 


Sugar... - ;,.. ... 


13 5 


14 


9 


13 5 


14 9 


13 5 


14 9 


Export Goods. 
Grain & Seeds ... C .J 


7 & 


9" 


4 


7- 2 


8 11 


7 7 


9 5 


Cotton at owners' risk... 
„ at Ry. risk 


15 11 
11 8 


1 6 

1: 7 


2 
8 


1 2 4. 
1 2 10 


16 2 
16 8 


12 4 
1 2 .10 


16 2 
1 6 8 



D'rom 1920 all these Commodities, excepting grain and seeds, are cnarged at ordinary class rates, 
which are equal for the three ports to and from Delhi. 

* : With the agreements for pooling of traffic and division of -earnings between the competing lines, 
competition; has mostly ceased; ^Healthy competition was one pf the reasons for employing the 
Agency -Companies. -' - '-' '- " : " ' - '* '• "' c ; " i: •" " 
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Section 5.— Legislative Provisions. 

Section 47 (1) o£ the Iandian Railways Act, No. IX o£ 1890, 
lays down that every railway company and, in a case of a Rail- 
way administered by the Government, an officer to be appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf, shall make 
general rules consistent with that Act, for regulating the terms 
and conditions on which the railway administrations will ware- 
house or retain goods at any station on behalf of the consignee or 
owner; and generally, for regulating the travelling upon, and the 
use, working and management of the railway. ( The Italics 
are ours). 

Para. 2, Chapter II of Part II of the General Rules made 
under the above statute, vide Railway Board's Circular 

go \ 

No. R. T. — j- 1 - dated 8th September 1906, which deals with the 
carriage of passengers, simply requires a passenger to provide 
himself with a ticket for the journey he is to undertake. 

Section 66 (1) of the same Act lays down that every person 
desirous of travelling on railway shall, upon payment of his fare, 
be supplied with a ticket, specifying the class of carriage for 
which and the place from and the place to which, the fare has. 
been paid, and the amount of fare. 

The Act as well as the General Rules made under Section 47 
of the Act are totally silent as to who should fix the rates and 
fares for passengers, goods, etc. In the case of goods traffic, 
however, Chapter V of the Act deals with the matter of undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage, and Section 42 (2) lays, 
down that a railway administration shall not make or give any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to or in favour 
.of any particular person, or railway administration, or any parti- 
cular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever, or subject 
any particular person or railway administration, or any particular 
description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. And the power of 
deciding whether a lower charge does or does not amount to an 
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undue preference is, under Section 43 of the Act, rested in a 
Railway Commission which may be appointed specially by the 
Governor- General in Council under Section 26. 

It is .thus evident that the Indian Railways Act does not deal 
with the matter affixing the rates and fares for goods, passengers 
and other traffic. The powers regarding these rates and fares 
have, however, been all along laid down in the contracts between 
the Government and the various Railway Companies, so far as 
the lines administered by the companies are concerned. As regards 
the lines worked by the direct agency of Government, the Rates 
and Fares are regulated under the Departmental orders of tjhe 
Government. The act is silent on the subject. 

Clause 8 of the original contracts of the late Guaranteed com- 
panies was found to be defective as shown in the opening part of 
this Chapter, page 405. The mischief was chiefly in the maxima 
rates and fares laid down by Government, which were of no 
practical value. They were far too high and Government could 
not persuade the companies to reduce their charges until their net 
earnings came to 10 per cent on the capital outlay. The Delegate 
of the Indian Government made a strong complaint against the 
companies on this subject before the Select Committee of 1884. 

The clause on Rates and Fares embodied In the E. I. Ry. 
Company's contract of 1879 was meant to avoid the troubles 
experienced with the older Companies but ten years after that 
Contract, the Company, armed with a legal opinion, advanced a 
claim that the obligation of the contract contemplated the pre- 
scription of a separate maximum and a separate minimum rate for 
each of the five different classes of goods and that within the 
limits so laid down, the Company had the power to vary their 
charges without reference to Government. This was practically 
a repetition of the old history of the Guaranteed Companies, for 
they too claimed that by once prescribing the maxima rates, the 
Government had exhausted their powers. The Government with 
their usual leniency with these Companies, accepted the extra- 
ordinary claim and prescribed a separate maximum and a separate 
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minimum for each of the classes, and went quite beyond the 
terms of the contract by allowing the Companies freedom to vary 
their Bates and Fares within the maxima and minima, without 
reference to Government. 

The contract of 1879 laid down that — 

" the CompaDy shall charge rates nnd fares as may from time to time 
be 6xed by the company with approval of the Secretary of State" 

The italics are ours. The Secretary of State, moreover, had 
retained the further power to have the rates reduced to one-sixth pie 
per maund per mile for goods and to 2 pies per mile for passengers. 
A^e find no word in the contract to support the claim of the 
E. I. Ry. Company. At the time the B. I. Ry. contract was 
executed in 1879, there was no idea of minima rates. The 
Schedule of 1869 had only maxima rates but no minima, and the 
revised wording of the clause was adopted to remedy the former 
defects. 

Clause 20 of the S. M. Ry. contract of 1st June 1882 was a 
repetition of the E. I. Ry. clause of 1879. 

The minimum rates were for the first time mentioned in 
Clause 16 of the Indenture dated 24th September 1884 with the 
B. B. & C. I. Ry. Company for the working of the R. M. Ry. 
This contract laid down that the Government " shall have power 
from time to time to fix and vary both maximum and minimum 
rates with a reasonable difference between them for the carriage 

of passengers and goods " This departure was probably 

responsible for the E. I. Ry. claim. 

After this, were the contracts dated October 1885 with the 
I. M. Ry. Company, and dated November 1890 with the S. I. Ry. 
Company. Both of them had a like clause (26 and 32), which 
allowed the Companies to charge the public for conveyance of 
passengers and goods — 

" such rates only as shall for the time being be approved by tba 
Secretary of State. The Company may from time to time and at tba 
request of the Secretary of State fhall submit for the approval of He 
Secretary of State maximum and minimum rates within which the com- 
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pany is to be at liberty to charge for snch Bervices and the Secretary of 
State may approve sueh rates with snch modifications as he shall think fit 
and may also from time to lime require the company to make such modifi- 
cations in the maximum and minimum rates for the time being in force as 
he shall think fit." 

All these contracts provided ample powers for the Government 
to vary the Rates and Fares. In the contract dated 21st Decem- 
ber 1900 with the new G. I. P. By. Company, however, we find 
clause 16, which has been repeated in the subsequent Contracts 
with the B, B. & C. I. the South Indian and other Agency- 
Companies. This clause is quoted below in full : — 

"(1) The Secretary of State Bhall from time to time authorise 
maximum and minimum rates within which the company shall be entitled 
to charge the public for services rendered by way of or in conuection with 
the conveyance of passengers or goods on the undertaking, and shall prescribe 
the several classes and descriptions of passengers aud goods to which such 
rates shall be respectively applicable, as well as the extent to which, 
within the maxima and minima so authorised, the Company may vary 
the said rates in respect of the distance or weight or special conditions 
under which such conveyance takes place or services are rendered. 

(2) The Secretary of Slate shall give the company not less than 
three months' previous notice in writing of his intention to make any 
chauge in the rates or classification so authorised and prescribed, and 
unless the company shall assent to such change it shall not be operative 
until the expiry of the said notice. Provided that when the Secretary 
of State shall declare that a change is necessary to meet a public emer- 
gency it shall suffice for him to give such shorter notice as lie shall consi- 
der reasonable. 

(3) In making charges, to the public for services under this Section, the 
Company shall not, without the Bpecial sanction of the S<>cietary of State, 
dlculate the same otherwise than m accordance with the rates authorised 
in the manner herein prescribed, or make any reduction by rebate or 
otherwise that will have the efi'ect of bringing any rate actually paid 
below the minimum authorised m the manner herem stated. The term 
'goods' shall, as regards this section, include everything conveyed on the 
undertaking, passengers only excepted." 
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It will be observed that the foregoing clause has materially 
curtailed the powers of Government and increased those of the 
Companies. It has limited the powers of Government to 
authorizing or changing the maxima and minima between which 
the Companies have full power to vary the actual rates; whereas 
under the former contracts the Companies were to " charge rates 
and fares as may from time to time" be approved by Government. 
It is surprising that the Government have adopted such a suicidal 
policy. The Government have discontinued the publication of 
these contracts in the annual Administration Reports after 1900 
and the public have no chance of examining them. I wrote to 
the Eailway Board for copies of the contracts but the same were 
not supplied. 

It is a question for the Indian Legislature to consider 
whether the Secretary of State should continue to excercise the 
autocratic powers of renewing, extending, or entering into 
new, contracts with companies or varying the terms of such 
contracts without consulting the Legislature. 

In Section 6 of Chapter VI herein, we have given the general 
powers of Government over the Eailway Companies, among which 
is the absolute right of veto in all proceedings at any meeting 
of the Companies' Directors. This is a very wide power and 
the Government ought to exercise it in the interests of the public, 
whenever they disapprove of any action on the part of the 
Companies. The Government occupy the double position of — 

(1) Proprietors of the State Railways, 

(2) Guardians of public interests. 

In the latter position, they have allowed freedom to the 
Companies to vary the Pates and Fares within the maxima and 
minima prescribed, but they should not divest themselves of their 
powers as Proprietors of the Railways. 

We maintain that these powers are the same as the Government 
exercise over the Staie Railways worked by their direct agency. 
Under the right of veto, if no other power be available, Govern- 
ment should guard the public interests to the utmost extent possible. 
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" Af ter all, -what is the position of the Companies? They have no 
proprietory rights in the State Railways; their working iu the 
words of Lord Lawrence has heen as " bad and as extravagant as 
anything that the strongest opponent of Government agency 
could suggest." If the Companies would not carry out the 
reforms necessary for the public, their contracts should be ended. 
People look to the Government to guard their interests. 

The Indian Railways Act is very defective so far as the law 
relating to classification of traffic and schedule of rates and fares 
are concerned. In the English Railway and Canal Traffic Act 1888 
(51 and 52 Vict, Ch. 25), Section 24 deals with goods rates, and 
the American law quoted at page 4.41 applies both to goods and 
passengers. Similar provisions should be made in the Indian 
Railways Act both as regards Goods and Coaching Traffic. For 
ready reference we reproduce Section 24 of the English Act :-^ 

"24(1) Notwithstanding any provision in any general or special 
Act, every railway company shall submit to the Board of Trade a revised 
classification of merchandise traffic and a revised schedule of maximum 
rates and charges applicable thereto, proposed to be charged by such 
railway company, and shall fully state iu such : classification and schedule 
the nature aud amounts of all terminal charges proposed to be authorised 
in respect of each class of traffic, and the' circumstances under which such 
terminal charges are proposed to be made. In the determination of the 
terminal charges Of any railway company regard shall be had only to the 
expenditure reasonably necessary to provide the accommodation iu respect 
of which such charges are made, irrespective of the outlay which may 
have been actually incurred by the railway company in providing that 
accommodation. 

(2) The classical ion and schedule shall be submitted within six months 
from the passing of this Act, or such, further time as the Board of trade 
may, in any particular caee, permit and shall be published in such manner, 
as the Board of trade may direct. 

(3) The Board of Trade Bhall consider the classification and schedule, 
and any objections thereto, which may be lodged with them ou or before 
the prescribed time and in the prescribed manner, and shall oommunicata 
with the railway company and the persons (if any) who. have lodged ob- 
jections, for tho purpose of arranging the differeuces which may have arisen. 
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(4) If, after hearing all parties, whom the Board of Trade consider 
to be entitled to be heard before them respecting the classification and 
schedule, the Board of Trade come to an agreement with the railway 
company as to the classification and schedule in a Provisional Order, and 
shall make a report thereon, to be submitted to Parliament, containing such 
observations as they think fit in relation to the agreed classification and 
schednle. 

(5) When any agreed classification and schedule have been embodied in 
a Provisional Order, the Board of Trade, as soon as they conveniently can 
after the making of the Provisional Order (of which the railway company 
Bhall be deemed to be the promoters), shall procure a Bill to be introduced 
into either House of Parliament for an Act to confirm the Provisional 
Order which shall be set out at length in the Schednle in the Bill. 

(6) In any case in which a railway company fails within the time 
mentioned in this section to submit a classification and schednle to the 
Board of Trade, and also in every case in Which a railway company has 
submitted to the Board of Trade a classification and schedule, and after 
heard hearing all parties whom the Board of Trade consider to be entitled to 
be before them, the Board of Trade are unable to come to an agreement with 
the railway company as to the railway company's classification and 
schedule, the Board oE Trade shall determine the classification of traffic 
which, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, ought to be adopted by the 
railway company, and the schedule of maximum rates and charges, 
inoluding all terminal charges proposed to be authorised applicable to 
Buch classification which would, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, be 
just and reasonable, and shall make a report, to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, containing snch observations as they think fit in relation to the 
said classification and schedule, and calling attention to the points therein 
on which differences which have arisen have not been arranged. 

(7; After the commencement of the session of Parliament next after 
that in which the said report of the Board of Trade has been submitted to 
Parliament, the railway company may apply to the Board of Trade to 
submit to Parliament the question of the classification and schedule which 
ought to be adopted by the railway company, and the Board of Trade 
shall on suoh application, and in any ease may, embody in a Provisional 
Order Bach classification and schedule as in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade ought to be adopted by the railway company, and procure a Bill to 
be introduced into either House of Parliament for an Act to confirm the 
Provisional Order, which shall be Bet out at length in the schedule to the 
BUI. 
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(8) If, while any Bill to confirm a Provisional Order ma<le by the 
Board of Trade under this section is pending in either House of Parlia- 
ment, a petition is presented against the Bill or any classification and 
schedule comprised therein, the Bill, so for as it relates to the matter peti- 
tioned against, shall be referred to a Select Committee, or if the two 
Houses of Parliament think fit so to order, to a joint Committee of such 
Houses, and the petitioner shall be allowed to appear and oppose as in the 
case of a private BilL 

(9) In preparing, reviring, and settling the classifications and schedules 
of rateB and charges, the Board of Trade may consult and employ suck, 
skilled persons as they may deem necessary or desirable; and they may 
pay to such persons such remuneration as they may think fit and as the 
Treasury may approve. 

(10) The Act of Parliament confirming any Provisional Order made 
under this section shall be a public general Act, and the rates aud charges 
mentioned in a Provisional Order as confirmed by such Act shall, from 
aud after the act coming into operation, be the rates and charges which 
the railway company shall be entitled to charge and make. 

(11) At any time after the confirmation of any Provisional Order under 
this section any railway company may, and any person, upon giving not 
less than twenty-one days notice to the railway company may, apply in 
the prescribed manner' to the Board of Trade to amend any classification 
and schedule by adding thereto any articles, matters, or things, and the 
Board of Trade may hear and determine such application, and olassify and 
deal with the articles, matters, or things referred to therein in such manner 
as the Board of Trade shull think right Every determination of the 
Board of Trade under this sub-section shall forthwith be published in the, 
"London Gazette" and shall take effect as from the date from the publica- 
tion thereof. 

(12) Nothing in this section shall apply to any remuneration payable 
by the Postmaster-General to any railway company for the conveyance of 
mails, letter-bags, or parcels under any general or special Act relating to 
the conveyance of mails, or under the Post Office (I'arcels) Act, 1882. 

(13) Nothing in this section shall apply to any remuneration payable 
by the Secretary of State for War to any railway company for the 
conveyance of War Office stores under the powers conferred by the Cheap 
Trains Act 1883." 

No such provision is contained in the present Indian Rail- 
ways Act, nor is any mention made in the Act of the powers of 
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Government reserved in the contracts with the Railway Compa- 
nies. The British Companies working the Indian Railways are 
incorporated in England under the Companies Acts in force there. 
Why the Indian legislature did not make provisions with regard to 
the fixing of rates and fares in the Indian Railways Act was due 
to the fact that the contracts of the railway companies had a 
clause to the effect that any enactments which might be passed 
by the Legislature in India for the regulation of affairs of rail- 
ways worked by the Companies should be according to the terms 
and provisions of those contracts. The clauses in the contracts 
of the old Guaranteed Companies and of the new K. I. Railway 
Company have been curiously interpreted, as we have shown at 
pages 405 and 466, and the provisions in the contracts of the 
different companies were not exactly similar. 

It is however unfair to the public uj India to leave this matter 
altogether out of the statute. The old Guaranteed Companies 
are non-existent now, and the law on the subject should be 
completed at the earliest date possible. 

The Indian Railways Act of 1890 was intended to establish a 
clear distinction between the State as a railway proprietor and as 
the guardian of the interests of the community at large. 

In introducing the Railway Bill in the Legislative Council 
on 25th October 1888, the Law Member stated that — "The 
power of the Government of India in regard to some of these 
railways is limited, to a greater or less extent, by the contracts 
made with the various Companies by which the railways have 
been constructed or are worked. In framing the present Bill 
care has been taken to maintain the provisions of these contracts 
so far as they are consistent with a due regard to the public 
interest." Referring to the amendments of greater importance 
provided in Chapter V, which were- aimed at securing proper 
and impartial facilities for traffic, he said : " Under the contracts 
and otherwise - the Government has power to fix maximum and 
minimum rates and fares for the carriage af passengers and goods 
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and Railway Administrations are allowed to alter their charges* 
Within the prescribed maxima and minima', bo as to suit the 
varying conditions under Which their business is carried on. But 
although Government ifl the exercise of a wise discretion, ordii 
narily abstains from direct interference with rates, there are' 
certain ruling principles with which it is bound on behalf of the 
public who use the railways to require compliance," 

On 2 Jat March 1890 in moving that the Report of the Select 
0ommityee on the Bill to consolidate, amend and- add t'q the, law 
relating to Railways in India be taken into consideration, the LaW 
Member o£ Government said:— "The first observation 1 that . It 
■ have to make regarding this Bill is that it is of general applies* 
tion. It extends to all railways in British India, whether belong 1 
to the State or to Companies. A claim has been made by some 
of the older Guaranteed Companies to have a clause inserted that 
nothing in the Act should affect existing contracts between the 
Government and those Companies in the particulars for which 
such contracts expressly provide, and this claim has received the 
support of very high authority. But upon careful consideration, 
the Select Committee decided not to introduce such a clause into,' 
the Bill. When I laid the draft before the Council in October 
1888, 1 stated that in framing the Bill care had been taken to 
maintain the provisions of those contracts so far as they are con- 
sistent with a due regard to the public interest, and in the Bill) 
as amended by the Select Committee, this condition has been 
scrupulously observed. Indeed, I am not sure that in our 
anxiety not to interfere with Vested .right to have not given a 
more liberal interpretation to some of the provisions of these 
contracts than a Court of law would have done, and I think it 
will be found, upon a candid examination that there is nothing 
in the Bill to affect injuriously the contract rights of the Com' 
panics so as to give them any reasonable ground of complaint." 

How some of the powers reserved to the Governor-General 
in Council in the Railways Act were exercised is exemplified by 
the instance of the Risk Note Forms authorized under Section 
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72 (2)b of Act IX o£ 1890. We quote below what Mr. Thomas 
Bebertson wrote in 1903 on those Risk Notes — 

Risk Notei. The conditions attaching to the Bisk Notes in age on 
Indian railways, which it may be mentioned have the sanction of law, are 
of a very onerous nature. Railways are not only exempted from all 
liability for loss or damage to the property while in transit which they 
could not with due care have prevented, but they are relieved of responsi- 
bility for the wilful acts of their own servants. In other words, if a 
consignment has totally disappeared while in the possession of the railway, 
the Law Courts hold that no claim lies against the railway under the 
present wording of the Bisk Note. In England a Railway is not exempted 
from liability for the wilful aets of its own servants, and the present 
conditions in the Indian Bisk Note cannot work in the best interests of 

the country..... and I am of opinion that the Indian form should be 

assimilated to the English form." 

Accordingly the Risk Note form was somewhat rectified in 

1906 but complaints are still made by the public, as the railway 

administrations accept liability only for " the loss of a complete 

consignment or of one or more complete packages forming part 

of a consignment due either to the wilful neglect of the railway 

administration or to theft by, or to wilful neglect of, its servants." 

The burden of proving negligence of the railway or of its, 

servants or agents is imposed upon the owner of goods, while 

the goods remain entirely in the custody of the railway over a 

long distance, where it is - impossible for the owner to trace the 

neglect or theft on the part of the railway servants or agents. 

Claims for compensation for losses are repudiated by the railway 

administrations and the public are helpless. It is hoped the 

representatives of the people in the reformed Councils will see that 

the railways are not allowd in the future to compel the 

people to sign one-sided provisions made in the printed forma 

used by the railway administrations. 

Section 42 of the Indian Railways Act requires every Railway , 
administration to afford all reasonable facilities for the receiving, 
forwarding and delivering of traffic local as well as' through, 
in that making or giving any undue or unreasonable preference 
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or advantage to any particular person or railway adminstration, 
or any particular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever ; 
and gives to the Railway administration the option of accepting 
or not the proposed through-rates for such through-traffic In a 
case of disagreements the Governor-General in Council may, if 
, he think fit, on the request of a railway administration, refer the 
matter to Railway Commissioners to be specially appointed under 
Chapter V of the Act for their decision. The "Commissioners in 
apportioning the through-rate shall take into consideration all the 
circumstances, of the case including any special expense incurred; 
is respect of the construction, maintenance or working of the 
route or any part of the route, as well as any special charges which 
any railway administration is entitled to make in respect thereof ; " 
" the Commissioners shall not in any case compel any- railway 
administration to accept lower mileage rates than the mileage' 
rates which the administration may for the time being legally be 
charging for like traffic carried by a like mode of transit on any 
other Khe of communication between the same points, being the 
points of the departure and arrival- of" the through-route." 

The Act has been in force for 30 years but no- suoh Commis- 
sion has been ever appointed to decide a case of the kindi 
The provisions of the above section, however, it appears, give 
Railway administrations practically the power of charging as much 
as their local rates on through-traffic as well, which is not the 
intention of the general rule iv laid down in Government of 
India Reso. 1446 R. T. of 12th December 1887. 

In 1903 Mr. Robertson, in para. 61 of his Report, suggested 
the appointment of a Standing Commission under Chapter V of 
the Indian Railways Act, and the revision of the Act on- the lines 
of the English Railway and Canal Traffic Act, but. no. action 
appears to. have been, taken: on it by the Government. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



State Versus Company Management. 



SECTION 1.— Motions in the Viceregal Council and 
results of enquiries b7 the Raihray Board. 

HTHIS question has been seriously engaging the attention o£ the 
Indian public for many years. It has been brought up. 
before the Legislative Council many a time. It was indirectly 
raised in the Budget debates of 1910, 1912 and 1913 ; while in 
1914, 1915, 1917 and 1918, resolutions on the subject were 
directly moved in the Viceregal Legislative Council. It is 
Interesting to. give a brief account of the motions brought up 
in those seven years. 

On March 19th, 1910, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale moved that 
♦'this Council recommends that the provision for the working 
expenses of State railways for the next year should be reduced 
by one crore of rupees." He complained that the working 
expenses for the 15 years between 1890. and 1905 were between 
46 and 48 per cent, of the gross receipts, there being only one 
year in which it was 49 ; whereas from the time that the Bail- 
way Board eame into existence this proportion had gone up. 
In 1906 it rose to. 50, in 1907-08 to 57-5, in 1908-09. to 62,. 
and in 1910 to 55-3 per cent. He suggested that it would be 
very desirable if State Railways were managed by the State 
instead of their being managed by companies, and claimed one 
distinct advantage, viz., that in the end State management 
would be more economical, that the Government would be more 
sympathetic with the aspirations of the people than the Boards, 
of Companies sitting in London. The resolution was, as. might 
be expected from the then constitution of the Council, rejected,, 
eleven, members (all Indians) voting for it, while 31 European, 
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members and the Hon. Sir S. P. (now Lord) Sinha of Raipore, 
the Hon. Malik Umar Hyat Khan and the Hon. Kan war Sir 
Eanhir Singh being against it. 

The second indirect motion was made on March 1st, 1912, 
when the Hon. Sir Vithaldas Dampdar Thackersey moved the 
following resolution:— 

" That this Council recommends the Governor-General in 
Council that a committee composed of officials and non-officials 
be appointed to enquire into — 

(1) The policy followed at present in fixing goods tariffs 
and its effects on the development of Indian industries, and on 
inter-provincial {trade; 

(2) The extent, if any, to which the principle of non-inter- 
ference with vested interest is recognised in dealing with propo- 
sals for the construction of new lines with special reference to 
its effects, if any, on the opening of out-lying tracts and the 
creation of monopolies in favour of existing lines; and 

(8) The desirabilty of associating members of the commercial 
community with the deliberations of the Railway Board either. 
by nomination to it of one or two additional members from 
among them or by constituting" an advisory committee of 
representatives elected from the different important centres." 

The Hon. Mover referred to the higher rates charged by the 
Railways for articles of Indian manufacture, such as matches from' 
Ahmedabad, Glass-ware from Ambala, Indian Sugar, etc., than; 
those charged for the same articles imported from foreign countries' 
and carried from the ports ; he referred also to the lower rates- 
for cotton-seed carried to the ports for export than the rates' 
for oil or Oil-cake for use in the country. The only, answer' 
which Sir T. R. Wynne could vouchsafe was that * those desirous ; 
of developing local industries should cultivate very close 
relations with railway administrations whose assistance they 
require." This is open to objectionable interpretations, 

The arguments modestly used by Sir Vithaldas were sufficient- 
ly strong, but the answers given on behalf of Government by. 
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the Hon. Sir T. R. Wynne and the Hon. Mr. Clark, were weak 
and evasive; yet when the motion was put to the vote it was 
lost by 20 against 33 votes. The minority included the Hon. 
Mr. Madge and all "Indian members, except the Hon. Syed Ali 
Imam, who as an official voted with the European officials. 

The facts brought to light in these two discussions were 
sufficiently strong against the leasing of State Railways' to 
English Companies, even the Government member in charge 
of the Railway Port-folio, the Hon. Mr. Clark, had to admit 
that the anomalous rates charged by the Indian Railways were 
"largely due to the Indian system of separate, and in some cases 
necessarily competitive, Railway administrations. Italics are ours.» 

The Indian members were so strongly impressed against 
the working of the Companies that the Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla put certain questions in the same Council on 17th 
September 1913, and obtained certain information as to the 
constitution of the various Railway companies, statistics of Indian 
Railways, etc. t 

On 24th February 1914, the Hon'ble Mr. Vijayaraghavacharya 
moved the following resolution : — 

" That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council the appointment of a representative commission for the 
purpose of investigating the. causes and attending circumstances 
of the late strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
and other strikes or threatened strikes a"bout the same time, 
whether in sympathy with it or due to other causes, and generally 
for the purposes of enquiring into the system of Railway manage- 
ment in India, and for making a report thereon with power and 
instructions to include in their report, their views and recom- 
mendations as to the advantages and dis advantages in public 

* Page 282 of the Gazette of India, part TI, dated March 16th 1912. 
~ f Pages 617 to S51, and 580 to 583 or Part VI of tbe Gazotta of 
India: dated 20th September 1913. 
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interest, of Government management of Indian State Railways 
and of the development of future Railways- by Government itself." 

After a lengthy discussion the resolution was lost again, 19 
Indian members voting for it, while 33 European officials and the 
Hon. Sir Ali Imam being against it. It was practically a moral 
victory in favour of the Indian view. The Indian opinion was 
unanimous and must have made its impression on the Government 
also. 

. On March 24th 1915, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla took np the 
matter and moved a direct resolution that " this Council recom- 
mends the Governor-General in Council to consider the desirability 
of the future policy in regard to State Railways being one of 
management by Government instead of by Managing Companies." 
The matter was fully discussed by the Honourable Members of 
the Council and the Indian view in favour of State management 
was clearly brought out by the Indian members, and the Hon. 
Mr. Clark on behalf of Government accepted the resolution, 
stating that the Government of India had already, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, taken up an enquiry into the 
matter, especially in regard to the vital question of the compara- 
tive economy of the two methods of "working. He, however, 
added that the Government were only considering the question 
of the relative efficiency of the two systems and in no way 
committed themselves as to the conclusion which they might 
eventually form. 

The matter has been since fully discussed in the public press 
and several communications were issued on the subject by the 
Indian Railway Board. The arguments used by the Indian 
members in the discussions in the Council were so convincing 
that the Government could not but accept the resolution. 
Further enquiry into the relative merits of the State and Com- 
pany managements was, however, not at all necessary in view of 
the emphatic decision previously arrived at by the Government 
of India in the sixties of the last century against the employment 
of the guaranteed companies. It must be evident to every man 
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acquainted with the practical working of the Indian Railways 
that a sound decision' as to relative merits of working could 
not be arrived at upon the statistical data maintained by the 
Government of India. This was immediately pointed out by 
this writer in one of the articles (dated 30th May 1915), 
which appeared in the Leader of Allahabad in May and June 
1915. The analytical results published annually by the Govern- 
ment of India are mere averages and hardly give anything like 
the actual results. They are based upon factors which vary 
according to the different conditions prevailing in the different 
parts of the country traversed by the different railways. 

This was subsequently admitted by the Government of India, as 
the Railway Board in a Circular dated 10th July 1916 declared 
that they had " been forced to the conclusion that it is impossible 
to base any definite finding upon statistical results.'' This 
showed the wisdom of the high officials of the Government who 
instead of coming to a decision at once, have been postponing the 
matter from time to time. Even after realising the unreliability 
of the statistical data, they did not come to a conclusion and the 
Railway Board in the same circular of June 1916 decided to 
pursue " the matter by an enquiry into the practical side of Rail-, 
way working founded upon every-day experience of those com- 
mercially interested in Railways in order to determine whether 
State or Company managed lines have rendered the better 
service to the public," and they addressed the local Govern- 
ments and certain commercial bodies and associations to be 
favoured with replies to the following questions ;— 

"(1) What particular Railway or Railways do your 

members most frequently have dealings with? 
(2) If with both State and company-managed lines, does 
• the experience of your association lead to the belief 

that the public are better served by one than by the 

other in — 

(a) Promptitude of despatch and delivery, 
(b} In rates, 
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(c) lb the manner of dealing with complaints, 

(d) In the care and handling of goods, 

(e) In the matter of passenger traffic ? 

(3) If dealings are with one system of- railway only, have 
you complaints to make under any of the sub-heads - 
of question 2 ?" 
The public were surprised thafc»thejtair»ay jBpaaLtllought^ 
such an enquiry would solve the question of 'State versus Com- 
pany management of Indian State Railways. The enquiry was 
condemned even by the President of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association at its annual sitting at Simla, on October 15th 
1916, as an enquiry on narrow grounds into a question which 
according to Major Sir H. A. L. Hepper, R.E., " must be decided 
on general, political and financial considerations, and not upon 
the every day experience of those commercially interested." 

Although we do not agree with the general views of this 
Association, as it is composed entirely of Railway officials most of 
whom are Agents of the Companies, still we note this as a re- 
markable opinion showing that the enquiries which the Railway 
Board was making did not virtually govern the question at issue. 
We do not understand why in this enquiry, the opinions of the 
general Indian public, who- have a real stake in, the matter, were 
not invited. The following is, however, a summary of the 
replies received by the Railway Board in 1916-17 :— 

The Governments of Bombay and Madras were entirely in 
favour of State management. The Governor in Council of 
Bengal noted that the weight of Commercial opinion in that 
Presidency was in favour of company management ; but his own 
opinion was rather on the side of State management, provided 
such management was conducted on up to-date business prin- 
ciples. The Provincial Governments of the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Behar and Orissa, Burma, Central Provinces, 
Assam, Rajputana and Central India favoured the arrangement of 
both the State and company systems being allowed to continua 
with certain improvements which they suggested. 
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Among the commercial bodies consulted, the opinions were 
similarly divided. Those in favour of State management 
were :— 

1. The Indian Merchants' Association, Bombay. 

2. The Mill-owners' Association, Bombay. 

3. The Hon'ble Kao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, C.I.E., of 
Amraoti. 

4. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

5. The Darjeeling Planters' Association. 

6. The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

7. The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

8. The U. P. Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

The opinions of these bodies were supported by weighty 
arguments which deserved consideration. The European commercial 
bodies, which favoured the company system, were more in num- 
ber but their views were not supported by equally strong 
arguments. Their number should not count for much, against 
the overwhelming majority of the Indian general public, whose 
opinions were not similarly invited but who have expressed 
themselves in the Indian Press. Even the strongest advocates 
of the Company system condemned some of the ways of com- 
pany working which have existed for all these 68 years and need 
effectual remedies. 

His Excellency Lord Willingdon supported by the Hon'ble 
Sir M. B. Chaubal and partly by the Hon'ble Mr. G. S. Curtis, 
C. S. I., was entirely in favour of all main railways in India 
being owned and controlled by the State for the following 
reasons : — 

(a) that as the State owns 9-lOths of the capital ia these 
railways, it is but proper that the State should administer them ; 

(b) that it is absolutely wrong that railways in India should 
be controlled by Boards of Directors located in London, drawing 
considerable fees, and that if Company management is to con- 
tinue, the Boards of Directors should be located in India, where 
the directors would be able to take a practical interest in the 
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particular railway they control, though, as already observed, 
His Excellency the Governor would do away with Company 
management altogether; 

(c) that under State management the opening up of the 
country by means of. light railways would be more rapidly and 
effectively carried out, and the possibility of constructing feeder 
lines would be an easier process than under the present system, 
for there is no doubt that the great private companies on this 
(Bombay) side of India do put difficulties in the way of these 
ventures; 

(d) that State control in a vast developing country like 
India is more suitable than Company control because the State 
will be inclined not to look so much to immediate profits for 
shareholders as to the satisfactory development of the various 
parts of this continent. 

The Government of Madras stated that overcrowding of 
third class passengers especially during times of festivals, 
inadequate provision for their convenience and comfort at sta- 
tions and the shortage of wagons, were ' the chief complaints 
that were usually brought against the Railway Administrations 
in Madras, which are all managed and worked by Companies. 
Judging from the Pilgrim Committee's Report, they added, 
"the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Company appears 
to be the worst offender in the matter of third class passengers. 9 
The Joint Secretary to the Government of Bombay stated 
"that 20 years ago the Companies' lines in that Presidency were 
far in advance of State Railways but with the improvement in 
the finances of India, there has been a very great advance in 
North-Western (State-- Managed) Railway during the last twenty 
years and that this railway now need not fear comparison "with 
any company line.'' The Government of Bombay added that 
from the views expressed by Government District officials, there 
appeared to be good grounds for the impression that the Railway 
Companies were not responsive to representations regarding 
agricultural interests. As regards the question of passenger 
accommodation and the many vexed questions arising: theceform 
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and other matters affecting the comfort and convenience of the 
travelling public, complaints were constantly being received, 
by the Government of Bombay. This was a fit answer to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who was under the impres- 
sion that a company would be more receptive of new ideas 
and more sympathetic to suggestions for improvements of- 
conditions of passengers arid goods traffic than the State 
management of the N. W. Railway. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce would offer the strongest 
opposition to any proposal for a change in the direction of State 
management. They quoted the authority of Lord Dalhousie's 
minute of 1853 in favour of the employment of the old Guarao- 
teed Railway Companies, which have been universally condemned 
and extinguished. While the more . weighty opinion of Lord 
Lawrence, approved in the Secretary of State's Despatch No. 42 
of July 15th 18G9, (see page 252 supra) in favour of State 
management, stands unchallenged to this day. The re-employ- 
ment of companies from 1879 was in a way due to the abnormal 
financial stress brought upon the Government of India by the 
famines of 1874-77 and the Afghan War of 1878-79. Fortunately 
those circumstances have passed away and we are now in a better 
position to judge the merits of the policy, which was adapted 
In 1884 without consulting Indian opinion in the least. The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, who pose so bravely in shaping 
the Railway Policy of Government, did not risk a single pie in 
the shape of unaided private enterprise in Railway extension in 
India, the burden of which has been borne by the people of this 
country, whose wishes this Chamber and others of its type desire 
to ignore. In para. 12 of their reply, the Chamber quoted the 
opinion of the Mackay Finance Committee of 1907 but they 
ignored again that that Committee also had neither any Indian 
in its body nor did it care to consult Indian opinion on 
the matter. Its remarks were greatly influenced by the 
representatives of the Railway Companies. The Chamber did 
not desire any enlargement of the existing bureaucracy of 
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Government servants. But do not the servants of the Indian 
Railway Companies form a similar bureaucracy? We see no 
difference whatever between the two. They have the same 
offices, the same system of working, the same procedure and 
much the same working rules and- regulations, and in practice 
the servants of Companies exercise the same attitude of 
authority over the public as the Government bureaucrats do. 

The Lieut-Governor of ' Behar and Orissa feared that' the 
extension of State management would result in over-centralisa- 
tion and over-departmentalism., and that the elimination thereby 
of the competitive element would be a distinct bar to progress. 
The former can be effectively avoided by provincializing the 
railways, i.e., by placing them under the Provincial Governments, 
where control might be exercised by a Select Committee of 
the Legislative Council as suggested in page 113 supra- The 
nominally competitive element is at present productive of 
many evils as well as benefits, while the - State management 
conducted on up-to-date lines would remove those evils and 
secure all the benefits. This also disposes of the objection' 
that the composite system of State and Company management 
creates the greatest amount of healthy competition and that the sole 
management by the State would create a large monopoly which 
would curtail healthy competition to the detriment of trade. 
In Section 4, Chapter VII, it has been shown that the competition ' 
between railway administrations in India has practically ceased 
and can never last very long. The introduction of the proposed 
change would remove also the objection of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, that "State managed system, however admirable its 
organisation, was inevitably less amenable to public or outside 
representative opinion than one managed by a Company." Sir 
Benjamin Robertson was totally wrong in his remark that con- 
stant direct political pressure on the part of the public or of 
individual interests in regard to the complicated and delicate 
details of Railway administration would be "inexpedient and 
might result in the undue predominance of the interests of 
race, class or individual.'' . • 
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Some of the replies referred to the tendency of State 
management to lavish expenditure owing to absence of personal 
interest to observe strict economy. This is more imaginary 
than real. The statistical data and opinions of competent 
experts emphatically deny this charge against the State manage- 
ment, see Sections 3 & 4 of this Chapter. So far as personal interest 
is concerned, officials of both the State and the Companies have 
equal interest, because if the Railway did not give good results, 
their bonus from the Provident Fund would be small. As a 
matter of fact both the systems are conducted on the same 
lines. If there is more economy in one than in the other, it 
is in the State management, where salaries of higher officials 
have been more moderate than on the lines worked by the 
Agency companies. 

The Punjab Government referred to some dis-advantages in 
having the great number of Railway employees as State servants. 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce also stated " that the control 
of the large body of men who would become State servants 
under a system of State management of Railways would be diffi- 
cult and the political influence of such a body might operate 
undesirably." If on the introduction of democratic institutions, 
railway servants may be vested with the power of vote, we do 
not think as a body they would exercise that vote in an undesira- 
ble direction. If they did this, who would suffer? The electors 
themselves no doubt, and matters in the end would be set right 
as they are in the European countries where State management 
has produced excellent results, see section 5 of this Chapter. 

It was further claimed that the members of companies' staff by 
their continuous service on the same Railway become identified with 
their own line, and are more efficient than where individual 
members are Bubject to frequent transfer. Hardly a member of 
the staff whether on a company's line or on that of Government 
remains in the same position for all the time. Promotions and 
transfers even on the Companies' lines shift an officer from one 
office or place to anothe; . Sometimes it is a decided advantage 
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to change an officer who has been long in one office. Where 
there may be a marked advantage, it is as much practicable in 
Government administration as in a Company's to keep an officer 
on the same Bailway. 

It is remarkable that the European commercial bodies, both 
in India and in England, are from the earliest times, great 
advocates of Company Management, but none of them has taken 
any risk whatever on account of the Indian Railways. Even 
capitalists of England have failed to invest their money in Indian 
Eaiways as an unaided private enterprise. They have always 
insisted upon a Government guarantee of high interest. The 
European Commercial Bodies who offer gratuitous advice in 
favour of employing private Companies secure undue advantages 
from the British Companies at the expense of Indians and 
have enjoyed all facilities provided by the Railways to push on 
their trade. It is the people of India who have borne all the burden 
and they alone should decide the great question now at issue. 

As a remedy for the mismanagement of the Companies' lines; 
suggestions were made from several quarters to shift the Boarda 
of Directors from London to India. H. H. the Lieutenant* 
Governor of the United Provinces was distinctly of opinion 
" that the domicile of future railway administrations should 
unquestionably be in India rather than abroad^" The Hon'ble 
the agent to Governor-General for Rajputana thought that the 
disadvantage of Boards of Directors being in London might be 
minimised by vesting more authority in the local Agents of the 
Companies. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
however, noted that the removal of the Directorates from London 
to India would affect the confidence of the public in England to 
whom India must look for the capital required for railway 
development. This was contradicted by Sir James Meston's 
Government, who were of opinion that after the war for somie 
considerable number of years, the import of English capital for 
railways would be restricted. We are totally againsji importing 
any further capital from abroad for railway purposes. 
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His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Behar and Orissa 
very rightly remarked that " the Control exercised by the Rail- 
way Board over the company-managed lines, should be more 
effective than is the case at present. The Government should 
have wide powers to fix rates and remedy legitimate grievances 
and defects brought to their notice, and that powers " should be 
freely exercised.'' " Control " continued that authority, " covers 
many complicated issues of routing and general policy. The 
present measure of control, as for example, the scales of maximum 
and minimum rates is apparently inadequate to regulate such 
matters as unfair block-rates, competition between private 
Companies for spheres of influence more particularly where the 
interests of great ports compete with those of inland provinces." 

The system of leasing Indian State railways to private 
companies virtually amounts to this, that the people of India 
defray the costs and expenses of building up the property, while 
the profits and other advantages of ownership are shared and 
reaped away by others. In the early days of these railways when 
the traffic returns were low and did not pay the expenses, interest 
and other charges, the people of India defrayed all the deficits. 
When the time came for profits, the companies have stepped in 
and got hold of the railways, practically becoming masters of the 
same, sharing in the surplus profits, and exercising powers over 
large expenditure and lucrative appointments, keeping Indians 
down in the lowest grades of the service. 

On the 7th March 1917, the Hon'ble Sir Robert Gillan, in 
replying on behalf of the Government to the Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla's question in the Council, said that the only country 
in which so far as the Government were aware, the Railways 
owned by the State were leased to companies was Holland. 

According to Parliamentary Return No. 287, dated liith 
August 1913 of "State Railways (British Possessions and Foreign 
Countries)," in Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France 
and Norway not only did the State work, all the state-owned 
railways but also a good proportion of privately-owned lines; 
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while in Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, France* 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Finland) 
Servia, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, the State wo r kei all the State*owned failwaygi 
Out of 2,120 miles of State^owned railways in Canada, the 
State worked 2,018 miles. Id the United States o£ America and 
Spain all the railways were privately owned and operatedj 
Many of the other countries had large mileages of privately 
owned and operated lines as well as State owned and operated. 
The only countries where State owned railways were operated 
privately Were Brazil, Mexico and Netherlands. For India we 
advocate State management for State owned railways especially. We 
have no objection to Companies working such lines as they construct 
on their own risk and responsibility, for in this case they. Will 
not incur wasteful expenditure as they do at present with 
public money in India. We make this allowance for private, 
enterprise, though in principle we hold that the State should 
own and work all railways. 

It is necessary to note that there is a wide difference between 
the Company management Which obtains largely in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America and the so-called 
Company management in India. In the United Kingdom as 
well as in America, the Railways are owned by the Companies 
and managed by them at their own cost and financial risk, 
which compels them for their self-interest to manage the 
Railways economically and with satisfaction to the public in 
order to attract traffic, which, if one Company did not provide 
decent accommodation and ever Increasing facilities and comforts^ 
would go to the rival routes, of which there are many) There 
the competition is healthy and beneficial to the public. Here 
in India, the Company management is nominal and has no risk 
or responsibility for financial results. It has large powers, and 
very little or no control or competition. Private interest might 
induce Companies generally to esert themselves more than 
any State Control, but here the Government either finds thd 
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capital or guarantees the interest, defrays the costs of working 
and highly-paid establishments, all out of the public Treasury. 
Traffic is overflowing and the Eailway administrations hardly 
take steps to foster or canvass for it. They manage the 
Railways indifferently and spend money like water, because 
the payers have no Control over the Railways. Indians have 
been crying aloud for half a century for decent accommodation, 
necessary comforts and adequate number of trains but their 
appeals have not received a satisfactory response. The administra- 
tion of the railways will not be satisfactory unless and until 
it is placed under the control of the representatives of the people. 

At the meeting of the Indian Legislative Council at Simla 
on 25th September 1917, the Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim Reheemtulla 
moved another resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to give the required notice to the Managing Company 
of the East Indian Railway, in accordance with the terms of the, 
existing contract, but withheld the latter part of the Resolution 
to the effect that the State should take up the working of the 
railway, till the meeting of the Council in Delhi in 1918. In 
his reply on behalf of the Government, Sir George Barnes said 
that whatever might be the future of the E. I. Railway, notice 
should be given and the Secretary of State had already intimated 
his intention to the Government of India to give the necessary 
notice during 1917. 

The Hon'ble Mr. M. A. Jinnah also moved for the appoint- 
ment of a mixed Committee to examine the working of the 
Indian Railways Act. He drew attention to the following 
points : — 

1. Why did the Indian Railways Act of 1890 not follow 
the principles of the English Act of 1888 f 

2. Need for a permanent Railway Commission as suggested 
by Mr. Thomas Robertson, C. V. 0. 

3. Statutary powers for the Government of India to control 
the Railways. 
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4. Joint Enquiries into accidents, advocating the creation 
of a "Panch"of non-officials to co-operate in the Joint Enquiries. 
On the 18th March 1918, the Hon'ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 
Sarma moved the following resolution: — "This Council recom- 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that the contract with 
the East Indian Railway Company be determined by the 31st 
December 1919, and that the State do take over the management 
of that railway system on and from that date." 

This resolution was moved on these main grounds : — 
(t) Financial economy, 
(i») That it would be conducive to improving the general 

and industrial resources of the country, and 
(tVV) That the railway management would be made really 
more effective and economical and beneficial to the 
general tax-payer. 
The Hon'ble Member clearly showed the evils of the company 
system in various aspects, pointing out that the companies were 
really being managed by retired officials of the Government of 
India who after taking pensions had joined the Boards of Directors 
in London. He asked whether it would not have been possible 
for the Government, at a much cheaper cost, to have provided a 
managing agency if it was necessary to run these railway systems, 
on such a basis, and whether it was necessary to forego such a 
huge share of the railway profits for the benefit of these com- 
panies which, he contended, did very little effective work in the 
shape of management. 

Sir George. Barnes, oa behalf of the Government, explained 
that the question was under correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of Statey stating that the notice 
to determine the company's contract on the 3-lsfc December 191 a 
had been duly given to the company. He added there seemed to 
be three alternative methods of dealing; with the E. J. Ry. viz*— 

. (»). State Management j 
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(h) Continuance of the present management by the com- 
pany domiciled in England but subject to large 
decrease in the share of profits taken by the annuitants • 
(iii) Management by a Commercial company domiciled in 
India with rupee capital and a mixed Board of Europ. 
eans and Indians, 
and left these three alternatives for members of the council to 
choose any one of them. The debate was continued, every one 
of the Indian members supporting the motion for State manage- 
ment, with the exception of the Hon'ble Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
whose attitude towards this question was totally unintelligible. 
He, however, joined the Hon'ble; Sir Hugh Bray in defending the 
Company Management* The Hon'ble Madan Mohan Malaviya 
with his irrefutable arguments strengthened the motion for State 
Management and after a lively debate the resolution was with- 
drawn pending the decision of the Secretary of State.* This, 
was a serious mistake on the part of the Hon'ble Mover. The- 
Secretary of State took advantage of it and appointed the 
Acworth Committee in 1920, instead of acting upon the express- 
ed wishes of the Indian members of the council. 

Referring to the last debate some Anglo-Indian writers 
remarked that the argument of the Indian representatives, that 
there was no danger of political pressure being applied in India to. 
Railway administration, was contradicted by their urging the fact 
that the Railways under State management would be more 
amenable to the demands of the public and would certainly give 
a much larger number of highly paid posts to Indians. In show- 
ing this apparent inconsistency in the demands of the Indian 
leaders, the critics evidently forget that these two claims are 
made entirely upon grounds of justice to Indians, which has 
in the past been flouted by the British Companies entrusted 
with, the management of the Indian Railways. Danger might 
eowe in. where undue advantage is sought, but no such demand 
haft ever been made on behalf of the Indian Railway servants, 
* I'sgW 839-665 »f the (iszette of India, Fart VI t ttar«h 30ifei818 A 
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What the Indian representatives disclaim is political pressure for 
undue gains. But undue gains are not at all in their minds, 
when they ask for humane treatment of Indians ■ on the State 
Railways, or for their legitimate share in the higher appointments 
which are at present disposed of by the Boards of Directors hi 
London, deliberately excluding pure Indians from them and 
denying them the requisite training for higher mechanical work 
which; they ought to have freely received for the fact ihat the 1 
Railways belong to the Indian people themselves. ; The Railway 
companies, though in the position of servants, have become 
masters of the property and treat Indians as. foreigners, denying 
them proper comforts and conveniences ; in travelling, and dis- 
allowing their children their legitimate share in the administration 
of their own property. The securing of justice to Indians in 
such matters should need no political pressure. Indian claims are 
based upon the solid ground of justice and fair play alone. 

The enquiries made by the Indian Railway Board in 1916 
were very narrow and gave but meagre information on r the large 
issue involved. The question is one of vital importance to India, 
as upon the adoption of a sound Railway policy depend the' 
economic growth of the country and the well-being of the 
$19,000,000 of the Indian population. A body like the Indian 
Railway Board composed of the greatest Railwaymen in India' 
should have approached the question with a due regard to' 
interests of India, on — 

(1) Broad principles of general application, 
' (2) The experience already gained by India itself with the 
Railway Companies, and 

(3) The general practice of other nations. 

Accordingly we proppse to deal with, the matter upon these 
three bases. — '• — — -' 

SECTION 2.— General, Principles. 

The Government of India have been trying to find out— 
, (1) the relative cost of working of the two systems, and 
■ (2) efficiency of the service rendered, by them. 
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Both these points are very important and deserve serious con-- 
sideration. 

" The Railway Board admit that it is impossible to base any 
definite finding upon statistical results," see page 480. Under 
the conditions prevailing in India, it is impossible to prove from 
figures alone "which Bystem is more economical or more efficient. 
We have therefore to judge the merits upon indisputable points. 
Let us therefore assume that both the agencies possess an equally 
competent staff, use the same amount of skill, and spend the 
same amount of money on stores upon the working and mainten- 
ance of their undertakings. It is generally admitted that both 
agencies in India are almost alike in these respects. Then where 
is the difference between them I We find it in the following 
cases: — 

(1) Salaries of higher officials, 

(2) Disposal of surplus profits, 
. ,(3) Treatment of Indians, 

(4) General policy. 

In all these respects, Government management is more 
economical, fair to the people of India, and better for the 
country. 

In the matter of railway working there are two main items 
under which railway expenses may be divided, viz., Stores and 
Labour including establishment. In the case of Stores required 
for working a railway, there should be no difference in cost if 
the Stores be purchased under proper arrangements and under 
the control of a committee of experts as suggested at page 118. 
As regards labour and" Establishment charges, we refer to page 
309 and give below a few glaring instances which show that > the 
State agency is more economical The following are the latest 
rates of monthly salaries on the premier State-worked railway, 
and on state railways worked by two typical companies s — 

N.W. Ey- G.I.P. By. Co. ' E.I. By. Co. 
■ '■' ■ Rs. Rs. Rs, 

Agent ... ... 3,000 3,500 4,000 

Chief Engineer.... ... 2,500 2,500 2,500 
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N.W. Ry. G-I.P- My. Co. E.I. By- Col 
Rs. Rs. Rs,. 

Traffic Manager... ... 2,000 2,500 2,500 

Loco. Supdt. ... ... 2,500 2,500 2,500 

Carr. & Wag. Supdt. ... 1,750 2,300 2,000 

Chief Storekeeper ... 1,508 1,850 2,000 

Chief Auditor Not shown 2,500 2,500 

miles. miles. miles. 

Open mileage in 1918 5,226 3,229 2,775 

From these rates of salaries and the extent of railway lines, 
we can very well form an idea of their comparative economy. 
Although the North-Western Railway was greater in length 
by about 59 per cent, in one case and by 88 per cent.- in the 
other, yet the rates of its salaries were generally lower than those 
of the companies' lines. It may be noted that the salaries and 
other expenses incurred by the companies go all the same from 
the State treasury, and the increased rateB allowed by the com- 
panies fall entirely upon the State and add to the cost of admi- 
nistration, the companies having no money of their own to spend 
on these expenses. The employment of the Companies is respon- 
sible for the rises in the rates of salaries of the higher officials 
on the State Railways worked by the State also as shown' at 
page 150 supra. 

Besides the larger sums spent on the salaries of the higher 
officials, the State has to give away a share of the railway profits 
to the Companies. These surplus profits paid to the companies 
during the last 6 years were as follows: — 

Rs. 
1914-15 1,62,86,000 

1915-16 90,57,411 

1916-17 1,15,56,624 

1917-18 1,49,16,062 

1918-19 1,89,63,551 

1919-20 2,00,92,140 

Let us now see what the experts, who spent their lives on 
the Indian railways, say. The late General Richard Strachey, 
the late Col. Conway- Gordon, Sir Guilford Molesworth, Col. 
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Boughey, among others whose opinions we have quoted else- 
where, have expressed themselves decidedly in favour of State 
management in India. 

In the matter of raising funds for capital outlay on railways, 
it is universally admitted that governments obtain the funds on 
more favourable terms than companies do. 

So far as the Indian railways are concerned, we have not 
come across any evidence showing that the company manage- 
ment is more economical or that it has rendered better service to 
the public. If there is any body now that makes such a claim, 
we should ask him to show where the economy .or efficiency lies. 
We cannot accept assertions on general results, which, as we 
have shown (see pages 275 and Section 5 of this Chapter), 
are due to other causes such as natural advantages of locality, 
abundance of traffic, etc. 

The foregoing figures and explanations dispose of the ques- 
tion of respective economy of the two systems. The advocates 
of the Companies, however, support them on commercial grounds 
but they ignore the broad fact that the Agency Companies of 
India are seriously wanting in the first essential of commerr 
rial enterprise, namely risk and responsibility for any loss. For 
lack of this vital condition, the managements of these companies 
are extravagant. 

As regards the general question of application of commercial 
principles in working in India, we would invite attention to the 
following observations made by Mr. G. W. MacGeorge, M.I.C.E., 
late Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for 

Railways : — 

" However trite and obvious, it cannot be too often recollect- 
ed that under purely commercial management it pays a little 
better to carry one unit for, say, eight annas than to carry seven 
units for seven annas, that is to say for the sake o£ one anna of 
additional profits a railway company is bound in the interest of 
its shareholders to exclude what may possibly be a very large 
proportion of public advantage The shareholders of a Com- 
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pany do not make a railway for the purpose of conferring a 
maximum public benefit, but only for securing a maximum 

revenue In India the State occupying a materially different 

position, will not necessarily, be bound to sacrifice great public 
benefits for the sake of the last anna of profits. Its future 
direct revenue from railways will form but a part of the whole 
receipts by which the Government of the country is carried on, 
and the reduction of a J or even £ per oent. on its railway 
income, due to a largely lowered tariff, might conceivably confer 
a stimulus to public activity and industry which would set .in 
motion a more than equivalent flow of revenue from other sources, . 
or the public, paying only the same total, will secure an import* 
ant reduction in the direct cost of railway transit." f 

One of the grounds, upon which the employment of the 
British Companies was recommended by the Select Committee 
of 1884, was that the emulation between. quasi private enter- 
prise and Government working tends to promote economical 
construction and management. At pages 460 — '161, we have 
already shown that competition between the Indian railways has 
resulted in agreements for paoling and division o£ traffic between 
the competing lines. On this subject we quote once more the 
opinion of Mr. G. W. MacGeorge :— 

" Under the practical conditions of railway working, too 
great importance is very often attached to the public benefits 
derived from what is called healthy competition. 

" Reasonable competition has no doubt some very desirable 
results; it prevents stagnation, and enforces those scientific 
developments which tend to reduction of working expenses and 
railway rates, but in practice, as a matter of notoriety, independ- 
ent railway companies are soon compelled to combine in self- 
defence against undue loss on their part from competition, until 
practically a single large monopoly is maintained, and this is 
liable to become a specially adverse monopoly, where, as in the 
case of India, a large portion of the working and management is 
t Pages 10-11 of " Ways and Works in India" 1894, 
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carried on from a distant country. Whoever' holds the railways 
must of necessity hold a virtual monopoly, and it is distinctly 
letter, perhaps everywhere, but certainly in India, that such a 
monopoly shoidd be in the hands of- the State than in those of 
private persons- The State, moreover, has it in its power to 
bestow on the public, to a far greater degree than private 
companies could do, the maximum advantages which the railways 
afford by means of the lowest tariffs."* 

The italics are ours. Both managements profess to be work- 
ing on commercial principles, but the companies as stated above 
lack in risk which always attaches to commercial enterprises. 
This is difference number one. Difference number two is in the 
constitutions of the two mangements : the State management re- 
presents and works for the whole Indian nation, whereas the joint- 
stock companies work for their shareholders only, who are mostly 
non'Indians- 

Difference number three lies in the treatment of the general 
public and the railway servants. Government management has 
fair rules and regulations, allowing even privleges to all classes 
of people and servants ; the companies' ways of dealing are 
indicated in General Strachey's answers quoted at pages 310-11 
and in Section 4 of this Chapter; in daily practice the' companies 
over liberally treat their higher officials and unduly keep down 
their subordinates, leaving the latter at the mercy of the former. 
The subordinates have unfortunately to fight for their dues and 
privileges against the combination of their superiors, who take 
away an unduly large slice off the railway income. On the 
State Railways in India workers have not to fight so much 
against Capital as they have to struggle against the lion's share 
taken by those in authority,' leaving so much less for the 
subordinates. 

The disadvantages of Company management of the Indian 
State Bail ways may be summed up as follows: — 

* Pages 9—10 of *■ Ways and Works in ludia " by G. W. AlacGeorge, 
US*. 
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Firstly. — The State management is amenable to the Govern- 
ment of India in India, which can be influenced by the represent, 
atives o£ the people ; while the companies' managements are 
directed by their Boards sitting in London, who are not in 
touch with the people, nor.can they be influenced except where 
bound by the express terms of their contracts. 

Even in their dealings with Governments in India, the Com- 
panies' officers evade responsibility by an appeal to their Board 
of Directors who correspond direct with the Secretary of 
State in London as stated in paragraph 5 of letter No. 67 — 673 R., 
dated 7th February 1917 from the Government of the United 
Provinces. The Government of India, in their despatch No. 28 of 
22nd March 1869 to the Secretary of State, wrote that their 
decisions were not accepted as final in India but were habitually 
referred to the Board of Directors in London. * 

Secondly. — The State management naturally works in the 
interests of the public, while company management aims at profit* 
only and overlooks the general interests of the public and the 
development of the country. Companies' interests generally 
conflict with those of the public, see pages 335-336 supra- Large 
concerns like railways are made up of large sums of capital and 
necessarily lead to evils of capitalism, unless the concerns are 
nationalised. The State Railways in India are already nationalised 
but the interpolation of the companies for their working; is a. 
reverse step and should be eliminated. 

Thirdly — Treatment of Indian passengers and traders is- 
generally better on State-managed than on company-worked line*. 

Fourthly, — As a matter of fact, State-management is- cheaper 
than that of the companies. Take, for instance, the salaries, of 
higher officials, which are higher on the Companies' managements 
than on the Government lines. As the Companies- are not 
owners of the Railways and spend large sums of money out of 
the Government Treasury, they have not the same incentive to- 
economy as if they were spending it out of then- own resources. 



• Page 98 of Railway Policy ia India" by H, Bait 
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Fifthly. — Profits made by the State are entirely used for the 
public benefit or towards the reduction of taxation ; while the 
profits made by the companies go to the share-holders of the 
companies. 

Sixthly. — Government have a large field and employ a much 
larger number of expert officials than the individual companies, 
and are therefore in a position to obtain the best men on better 
terms than the companies do. As a matter of fact companies 
often draw their officers from the Government service by offering 
them tempting emoluments. 

Seventhly.- — In the matter of raising funds, Government can 
obtain loans on cheaper terms than the companies, see expert 
opinions at pages 311-17 and in the following Sections of this 
Chapter. 

Eighthly Government management is impartial in the em- 
ployment of its servants as in the public services; companies* 
managements are partial to Europeans to the detriment of the 
children of the soil. 

Ninthly. — Divided interests, created in a single concern by 
the employment of different companies for the working of the 
State Railways, are responsible for the following mismanage- 
ments which involve large amount of extra expenditure and 
serious inconvenience to the public :-— 

(a) Complicated tariffs of Rates and Fares which the Govern- 
ment of India have been trying to get simplified for the last 40 
years or more but have failed on account of opposition of the 
Companies, see pages 450-54. The puzzling tariffs and differences 
in the general classification of goods on the different Railways lead 
to overcharges and under charges against merchants and general 
public, resulting in serious delays, annoyance, extra expense, and 
correspondence in the settlement of claims on account thereof. 

(A) Anomalous rates for good s charged in numerous cases 
which are detrimental to the development of Indian industries 
and benefit of the public generally, see pages 449-57 and 478. 

{() Difficulties experienced la the provision of carriage 
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and wagon stock on occasions of large fairs and rush of goods 
traffic on one Railway, while stock might be lying idle on other 
lines, see complaints at pages 74, 77, 78. 

(<2) Longer haulage of goods by circuitous routes created by 
competition between different administrations, where the traffic 
would be carried by the (shortest) direct route if the working of 
all State Railways were in the hands of the State. 

Tenthly. — Unreasonableness of companies in their dealings 
with Government representing the public, as shown by evidence 
at pages 227-28, 33444, 352-54, 357-58, and Section 3 of this 
Chapter. 

There would be the following advantages if all State 
Railways were managed by the State: — 

(a) The Railways would be managed as one concern upon 
uniform principles instead of as different undertakings under 
different administrations with divided and conflicting interests 
as at present. 

(b) There would be one simple tariff of rates and fares and 
uniform classification of goods on all State Railways, removing 
all the puzzling complications which nobody seems to under- 
stand at present. It would remove also the block-rates at 
present quoted by one administration against routes served by 
other administrations, and tend to greater economical and 
industrial development of the country, bringing prosperity 
and contentment to the people. 

(c) All surplus profits which are taken away by the English 
companies would remain in the State Treasury and reduce taxa- 
tion. 

(d) Working expenses would be greatly reduced as under :— 

(i) Economy in the cost of haulage by direct routiug 
of traffic under uniform mileage or through-scale 
rates, which is at tiineB carried by circuitous routes. 

(ii) Advantageous concentration of surplus rolling 
stock for occasions of fairs and rush of goods 
traffic, thereby reducing capital cost on extra 
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carriages and wagons provided for separate 
administrations, 
(iii) Reduction of salaries of higher officials, and 'Lon- 
don Board expenses, 
(iv) Greater employment of Indians in the superior 

grades, see pages 154-58. 
(v) Abolition of the hire system for rolling-stock inter- 
changed between the separate administrations. 
(e)' Help to industries by placing large orders for Railway 
requirements in the hands of Indian manufacturers, instead of 
obtaining them from foreign countries, as recommended by the 
Indian Industrial Commission 1918. 

(/) Administration of railways as part of the machinery for 
the general development of the country. 

(g) Finally State management when reformed would provide 
better accommodation in carriages and waiting rooms, proper 
arrangements for Indian refreshments, larger number of trains 
to avoid over-crowding of passengers and detentions at present 
caused to passengers at stations, and would on the whole give 
better service to the public all round. 

The first and foremost consideration is that the State must 
work for the people, while a private company aims at the profits 
of its individual shareholders. This consideration alone places 
the State Management in a position superior to that of private 
companies. In the administration of Indian State Railways, 
the companies are a third party, between the Government on one 
side and the people on the other. The employment of such a 
third party cannot but involve an extra expenditure These two 
considerations alone show that the companies' management is 
not, and cannot be, more economical than that of the State. 
Even the advocates of the companies admit this, see pages 311-17 
and the following Sections of this Chapter. 
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SECTION 3.— Opinions of Experts. 

The advantages and disadvantages o£ the two agencies were 
very plainly and accurately described by Major L. Conway-Gordon, 
BE., before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1884. There are two main operations in connection with 
railways, vizi— (1) Construction, and (2) Working and manage- 
ment. The opinions of the witness were taken separately on 
these two operations by the Select Committee. The questions 
put by members of the Committee and the answers given by 
that officer who held at the time the position of the Director 
General of Indian Railways, are given below: — 

"4293. Will you kindly state to the Committee what are 
the comparative advantages of railway construction by compa- 
nies! Guarding myself again, by stating that what follows 
is simply my own personal opinion, there appear to me to be 
two advantages from constructing railways by companies, first, 
directly the contract with the company is signed, the Govern- 
ment is pledged to the expenditure, there can be therefore no 
alteration in the policy thereafter, the railway is made, no matter 
what may be the state of Government .finances at the time 
or subsequently. Secondly, that the capital sunk by companies 
in the construction of railways does not appear » in the accounts 
of the empire as part of the State debt. Those are the only 
two advantages that I can see in the construction of railways 
by private companies.'' 

"4294. What are the corresponding disadvantages, if any?— 
First, that the control exercised over their servants by a Board 
of Directors in London is not sufficiently close and immediate 
to secure good results ; Secondly, that in the case of a guaran- 
teed company, as the share-holders are secure in any event of 
their interest at the normal rate, there is no sufficient induce- 
ment to economical construction; Thirdly, that companies will 
be ready to take up only such lines as will yield for certain, 
a direct profit, and that this will prevent Government from 
* 1'his does not apply to Agency Companies, 
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making additional feeder lines for the further development 
of the country, because the indirect returns of the feeders will 
go, not to the Government but to the Company; Fourthly that 
the dual control, absolutely essential where Government has 
to supervise the expenditure of what is practically its own 
money, leads to unnecessary friction and delay; Fifthly, that as. 
far as our experience goes, almost whole of the capital furnished 
by companies comes from England, while on the other hand, 
part, at least, of the State Railway Capital is raised in India ; 
the construction by Companies must therefore, by increasing 
remittances to the extent of the difference, tend to lower 
exchange; and Sixthly, a disadvantage which has been brought 
forward by the Government of India at different times is, 
that the Government possseses too little control over the actions 
of the officers of private Companies, and that this want o£ 
control, might lead to political complications where Railways 
have to be made through the territories of Native States. These 
are all the disadvantages that I have to mention in regard to 
the construction of railways by pri^jate Companies.'' 

"4296. Will you next tell the Committee what are the 
advantages of the Government making the railroads them- 
selves? — First that the Government can raise the money 
required at a cheaper rate than any guaranteed company, how- 
ever influential; Secondly, that Government by having a larger 
selection, and by its more immediate and effectual control over 
its servants, should be able to construct railways more economi- 
cally than Guaranteed companies; Thirdly, that in the case of. 
railways carried through the territories of Native States, there 
is less danger of political complications when the whole arrange- 
ments are in the hands of the Government. Those are all the 
advantages I can find on that head." 

"4298. Will you state whether there are any dis advantages 
in direct State construction ? — First that there is no continuity 
of policy on the part of Government, that what one Government 
introduces the next too often upsets ; Secondly that there is no 
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certainty when a railway is once begun that funds will be made 
available for pushing on the work as fast as possible to comple- 
tion; and, Thirdly, that there are political disadvantages in 
increasing the aggregate .amount of the State debt. That 
although there is no real distinction between the two, the money 
market looks quite differently on a State loan, and on capital 
raised by a Company for railway construction, although that 
capital may have been guaranteed by the State." 

Question 4299. " Will you now give the committee your 
opinion regarding the disadvantages of having the Indian rail- 
ways worked by commercial companies ? " 

Answer.—" First, that the object of a private company will 
naturally be to develop a dividend ; that as long as the maximum 
dividend be secured, the company will be indifferent as to 
whether that dividend is derived from a small traffic at high rates 
or a large traffic at low rates ; Secondly, that it may often be the 
true interest of a company as a dividend-seeking concern, to 
charge such high rates as may be sufficient to contract the 
export trade in some particular article of produce, or such rates 
for the carriage of coal as may tend to strangle the industries 
in other provinces ; Thirdly, that the desire to secure a good divi- 
dend, on all occasions, naturally tends to make the servants of 
private companies very cautious in trying experiments towards 
reducing rates and fares ; Fourthly, that every rupee taken out of 
the country by an English Company, in excess of . the normal 
rate of interest on the State debt, constitutes practically a direct 
tax on transit which must, of course, have its effect on checking 
the export and import trade, and on the general development of 
the country; Fifthly, that where a company is given a fixed 
guarantee of interest, as long as the net profits of the line are 
not in excess of the guaranteed rate of interest, there is no incen- 
tive toward economical working. These are all disadvantages." 

Question 4300.—" In your opinion has India practically 
suffered from those disadvantages ? *' 

Answer. — " I think it has, on the second and last certainly." 
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Question 4301.—" What are the advantages gained to the 
public by the State working the railways ? '' 

Answer.-*-" I think that the advantages o£ State working 
are : — First, that it may often be to the advantages of the country, 
as a whole, for Government to lower a rate, and to work at the 
lowest possible margin of profit, thus accepting a slight fall in 
the railway receipts, in order to secure an advantage in some 
other respect, either to encourage the export trade in some parti- 
cular staple, or to foster some new industry; Secondly, that it is. 
to the advantage of every country, and particularly of India* 
that the railways should be worked so that they may pay no 
more than their working expenses, including interest at the nor- 
mal rate on their capital, all additional profit being nothing more 
than a direct tax on transit; Thirdly, that Government has a larger 
selection of officers to choose from, all of whom are more or less 
acquainted with the customs, the habits and the language of the 
•country, and that when the supply of these officers fails, Govern- 
ment can avail itself of the services of precisely the same staff as 
is available to private companies, and at lower rates of salaries; 
Fourthly, that, generally speaking, the State has in the working 
of railways all the advantages over private companies that may be 
claimed for working on a large instead of on a small scale. 
These appear to be the advantages gained to the public by the 
State working the railways." 

"4302. — Now will you tell us the disadvantages in the State 
working of the railways ? — 

There are very few disadvantages in the State working ; I 
think there are some slight disadvantages in the railway staff 
being bound by the hard-and-fast rules of the Financial Codes, 
intended primarily for a service on an entirely different footing. 
Secondly there are disadvantages in the railway servants being 
directly under the Government, and this, rightly or wrongly, 
produces in the mind of public a feeling that the Government 
will support their officers under all circumstances as far as the 
facts will admit." 
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"4303. Then, on the whole, which agency do you- consider 
the more advisable ?— As regards construction, I 'do not think 
there is much difference, provided the rate oE guarantee is some- 
what below the normal rate of interest It depends more on the 
men employed than on the system. But as regards workings I 
think the advantages to the public are slightly in favour of the 
State, owing to the Companies working to develop a dividend and 
not to develop the country. I think, if you could get any popu- 
lar or representative system of Railway administration, devised, 
it would be better for the country to have State, rather than 
private enterprise railways; even were there a doubt upon the; 
point, I think it would be advisable for Government to retain in. 
its own hands, to a considerable extent, a monopoly of such 
importance to the development of India as a carrying trade of the 
country. The rivalry and competition between the two agencies,. 
State and private enterprise, stimulates the efforts of both." 

"4370. Do yOa not think that the general balance' of your 
evidence has been decidedly in favour of State management as 
distinguished from trusting the railways to private Companies f— •• 
If you ask me this point directly, I may say that all monopolies 
like Railways are better in the hands, of the public; that is- to say 
in the hands of the Government, than in the hands- of tihe- com» 
mercial Companies." 

The italics in the preceding para, are ours-. So fara sthe 
■working of the Indian State Railways is- concerned^ the opi- 
nions of Major Conway-Gordon R. & are as- true to-day as- 
they' were in 1884, Sir Guilford L. Moleswoth K. G I. E,„ 
who held the appointment of the Consulting. Engineer- ta th& 
Government of India for State Railways and designed the 
works, engines and vehicle stock, for many years. from* then- 
commencement and is perhaps the greatest Hying; authority on> 
the subject, read a paper- on Iadiant Railway Policy Before the 
East Indian Association, London, on, 17th July l&iff, i» which* 
he made a very weighty contribution, in favour o£ State Manage- 
ment. 
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He began by quoting the following passages from a lecture 
on "The Silver Question" which he had delivered to the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce about the year 1886 : — 

"I have always been a strong and persistent advocate of the 
policy of keeping railways in the hands of the State; so as to 
reduce railway rates to the minimum. I have always held that 
railways should be regarded as instruments of development, not 
of creating revenue. When Major ( now Sir Evelyn ) Baring 
asked my opinion of his scheme of private enterprise,* I condem- 
ned it on the ground that the true policy of Government was to 
make railways subservient to the development of the country , 
and I pointed out to him that in some cases it might be to the 
interest of Government to incur a direct loss in railway revenue 
by low rates of transport, and to recoup that loss indirectly by 
thejinoreased revenue naturally arising from the improved pros- 
perity of the country, whilst it was manifestly to the interest of 
a company to reap the largest amount of direct profit from a 
railway. 

"We have not merely opened out new fields of produce but 
our State Railway Policy has led to a large reduction in railway 
rates, thus cheapening the cost at the port of shipment. The 
construction of the Rajputana State Railway, passing as it does 
through the heart of India, and carrying produce at low rates, 
gave us, to a certain extent, control over the rates of other rail- 
ways in India, and led to a general reduction. Unfortunately 
we have lost this advantage by ceding the railway to a company, 
whose interest it is to make as much direct profit as possible, 
regardless of the development of the country , but the rates for 
carrying wheat long distances have been reduced to less than half 
of what they were in 1873. 

<'I consider that the enormous profit of some of the railway 
companies is a national misfortune, for not only does such profit 
quit the country, but every rupee thus gained directly militates 
against our export trade, in placing us at a disadvantage when 
competing with Russia or America." 

* See paga 323 Suym. 
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He quoted tne following extracts from Lord Lawrence's 
minute o£ 1S69 :— 

"The history of actual operations of railway companies in 
India gives illustrations of management as bad and extravagant 
as anything that the strongest opponent of Government agency 
could suggest as likely to result from that system. 

" In no single respect can I see that less efficiency is to be 
secured under direct Government control than under joint-stock 
companies, having their Boards in London 

" My own very decided opinion on this point is that the direct 
agency of Government would certainly be more economical than 
that of railway companies." 

Proceeding further Sir Guilford said: — 

" In 1870 the Government of India deliberately adopted the 
policy of constructing and working railways by State agency, 
and this policy succeeded beyond all expectations, amply justi- 
fying Lord Lawrence's anticipations, although operations had been 
hampered by Home Office interference. But in 1881 Parliamen- 
tary influence had been exerted in the interest of "private enter- 
prise", unfair and misleading comparisons had been made between 
State and company management, and Lord Kipon came out to 
India, as Viceroy, pledged to a reversal of the State Railway 
policy. It was laid down as an axiom that ' the State should 
divest itself of the task of working railways,' and although it 
was admitted that this policy was by no means good for the 
State in a financial point of view, it was believed that the ' sup- 
erior fitness of joint-stock companies would so improve the in- 
come of the railways as to prevent any important, loss of the 
profits reserved for the State,' 

• * # 

" This proposition metwite universal condemnation from the 
officials of the Secretariat of the Government of India and Mi- 
nutes exposing its fallacies were sent in by the Under-Secretary 
for Railways, by the Accountant-General, and by myself as Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India for. State Railways. 
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" The Under-Secretary for Railways asked why the Govern- 
ment should not equally divest itself of the control of Telegraphs, 
Post Office, and Irrigation. He pointed out that, holding the 
Rajputana line as a State Railway, the Government controlled 
two-thirds of the districts between Bombay and Northern India, 
and was thus enabled to enforce a policy of low rates to the port 
of shipment. He showed that the arguments that had been 
opposed to State control were based on a. condition ef things that 
had long since passed away : that the Rajputana Railway was 
better managed than many of the companies' railways and 
that if the Home authorities were as intimately acquainted with' 
the management of companies as the Indian railway officials, the 
Secretary of State would be less desirous of uprooting one that 
tad proved itself efficient." 

As Consulting, Engineer to the Government of India at 
that time, he himself wrote a very strong minute against the 
employment of private companies. In the course of that minute, 
he made the following remarks on the comparisons of the two 
systems : — 

" Most of the comparisons that have been made between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been very 
unfair and misleading. The Guaranteed Railways, having 
occupied all the main and best thoroughfares of traffic in India, 
must, as a rule, h-ive more traffic than the State Railways, and it 
follows that, the larger the traffic, the more economically it can 
be worked. They have now been established for many years,, and 
have by degrees become settled in their working ; whilst the State' 
Railways have not had time either to settle down or to develop 
their traffic"? and the Government have frequently been forced 
to open the State .Railways in an incomplete condition, when the 
want of proper conveniences, appliances and rollings-stock has 
been a serious cause of expense and difficulty. 

" One very unfair comparison has frequently been made 
between Guaranteed and State Railways, which has led the Home 
Government to view State Railway management with unfavonr- 
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able eyes. The East Indian Railway, which probably -works 
under conditions more favourable to economy .than any other 
railway in the world, has nearly always been taken as the standard 
for comparison with State Railways. The character of the traffic; 
of the East Indian Railway is exceptionally favourable to full 
loads in both directions ; its gradients are good; its fuel cheap; its 
gross earnings per mile of railway six times- that of the average 
of State Railways; the comparison is therefore utterly untenable 
in every way ; but if a comparison be made between the Madras 
Railway (Guaranteed) and the Rajputana. Railway (State), the 
inferiority of the State Railway vanishes, and yet the conditions 
affecting the working are in these two railways, apparently not 
dissimilar. I subjoin a comparison which I made on a previous 
occasion : — 



Gauge 

Mean age (years) 

Length in miles 

Gross earnings per mile per week 
Gross earnings per train mile 
Working expenses per train mile 
Percentage of profit on capital 

"It will be seen by this comparison that, although the Guaran- 
teed Railway has the advantage in length and age, and although 
the gross receipts and the traffic carried by a train are practically 
equal in the two cases, yet the Rajputana Railway is infinitely 
superior as regards its working expenses aud returns on the capital. 
» » * * 

'" The assumption that has been made respecting the efficiency 
of the agency of Joint-Stock Companies, and tne inefficiency of 
that of the State, entirely ignores the past history of railways in 
India, Lord Lawrence in his able Minute wrote as follows- January 
9th 1869:— . 



(Comparie 


ion, 1878). 
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Rajputana 


(Guaranteed) 


(State) 


5'-6" 
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419 


149 
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3-08 


2-99 


2-34 


1-85 


1-44 


3-99 
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' With reference to the Indian agency, both of engineers and 
other officers, it may quite safely be said that the Government 
under a reasonable system could, to say the least of it, secure aa 
great ability with an equal outlay. ' I have not heard of any 
useful independent action taken in relation to Indian railways 
by the London Boards, which would be lost under a well- 
arranged system of Government. In no single respect can I 
see that less efficiency is likely to be secured under direct 
Government control than under joint-stock companies having 
their Boards in London. 

' My own very decided opinion on this point is that the 
direct agency of Government would certainly be more econo- 
mical than that of Railway Companies, and that there would 
in almost every respect be advantage to the State financial- 
ly, and therefore to the community of India at large, if the 
Government were to determine to carry out railway shereafter 
through its own engineers with money directly borrowed in the 
market for the purpose.'* 

* • • ' 

" One point for which probably no credit has been allowed to 

State management has pressed heavily on State Railways in the 
crude comparisons that have been instituted. Few can doubt the 
soundness of the views enunciated by Lord Lawrence in the 
following words : — 

* The experience in India in respect to the growth of capital 
is thus beginning to teach the same lesson that has been taught 
on a gigantic scale in England, viz., the urgent necessity for 
resisting the tendency to incur additional capital outlay whithout 
creating clear additional paying power in return ; the enormous 
and runinous extent to which the accounts of many of the 
English companies have become inflated has been for some time 
past the theme of public discussion. 

• • * 

' I regard this danger with great concern, both in relation to 
the prospect of existing lines and our hopes for extending them- 
* Fages 292-96 of the Asiatic Review for October 1916. 
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' If the Government is to avoid it, some means must be found 
for putting an effectual stop to the insidious growth of the 
capital of old lines.' 

" The principle thus ably enunciated, had been adopted by 
me for some years before my arrival in India, and when Director 
General of the Ceylon Railway I practically closed the capital 
account with the happiest results, as the railway has since paid 
more than 12 per cent, per annum on the capital expended. 

* I strongly urged the adoption of the same priuciple on Indian 
State Railways, as far as practicable, and, in the infancy of State 
Railways, this line of action undoubtedly burdened heavily the 
revenue account, gave an appearance of excessive working expenses 
when compared with the Guaranteed Companies' Railways on 
which this principle 'was not in force. But, although the principle 
was admitted in itself to be sound, it was, after some time, dis- 
continued, on account of the hopelessness of having comparisons 
made except on the crude and ill-digested basis of bare -results ; 
and I was accused — and I must admit with some show of justice 
— of having ruined the State Railways in the eyes of the Home 
Government, by urging the adoption of this principle, however 
sound it might be intrinsically. 

" It has lately been laid down, as a maxim for adoption that 
Government should, as a rule, divest itself of the task of working 
railways after they have once been constructed. Such a maxim 
violates every principle of political economy, and is opposed to 
the main grounds on which railway construction should be 
undertaken, vii. for the development of the country. Clearly 
the proper policy of the State is to develop the resources of 
the country by the lowest possible rates of carriage, and it 
might amply repay a Government in some instances to suffer 
some loss in railway working, provided that by the adoption of 
low rates the trade of a district could be stimulated. It is 
easy to conceive the case of a railway unsuccessful in a commecial 
point of view, and yet highly remunerative to the State. 
* ft * * # ft 
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" State agency has been tried and has not been found to be 
wanting. The assumption that the State Railway official has 
insufficient liberty of action is purely imaginary. The assumed 
superiority of management by Joint-Stock Companies is not 
grounded on any evidence. The mismanagement of the Ahmeda- 
bad Transfer Station under the officials of a company was so great 
that it became necessary to take that station out of their 
(Company's) hands and make it over to State Railway officials 
whose management of other Transfer stations was all that could 
be desired ;# and in many cases when Guaranteed Companies 
have undertaken the erection of State Railway rolling stock, the 
cost has been very much in excess of that of similar work 
executed in the State Railway workshops. And the working 
of some o? the State Railways contrasts very favourably with that 
of some of the Guaranteed Railways, though apparently under 
less favourable conditions for economy. • * * * 

" The comparisons that have been instituted between Guaran- 
teed and State Railway management have been untenable and 
misleading ; but the Government has now, in the, words of Lord 
Lawrence, to 'take up all the unprofitable lines for itself, and 
give all the profitable lines to private speculators, carefully guarding 
them, however, at the expense of the State against any possible 
loss'". 

After reciting his old Minute, Sir Guilford said — 

"Past experience has shown that, notwithstanding every 
provision to the contrary, undertakings of this character, should 
they prove less remunerative than their projectors have antici- 
pated, are almost invariably thrown back on the hands of the 
Government, which practically takes all the risk with little or no 
probability of profits. ' Private enterprise,' so-called, is, in India, 
no enterprise at all, but is simply a high-flown and seducing 
phrase, which will, I fear, prove to be an ignus fatuus to the 
Government of this country. 

* See pages 196 Supra. 
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"The Accountant-General, in his Minute, characterized the 
despatch * of the Secretary oi State as an attempt to make' the 
most of a bad case, containing an amount of special pleading 
that might well take in anyone not well posted up in the history 
of Indian railways. 

" He asked how it was possible that the substitution of private 
agency could compensate for the heavy fine the scheme would, 
inflict on the revenues of India. 

" He pointed oat the folly of expecting better results from a 
Board in London than from that of one possessing such practical 
knowledge and experience as the Director-General of Railways. 

" He stated that the control of railway companies gave more 
trouble to the State than the control of State Railways. 

" He showed that the State had borne the burden of bringing 
the State Railways to their valuable and efficient condition, and: 
that it was absurd to invite so-called ' private enterprise' to step 
in and share the profits, taking so much out of the pocket of the 
Indian ratepayer. 

" He quoted Sir Henry Durand's Minute on Lord Lawrence's 
policy : — - 

'We have everything to gain by a positive, not a nominal, 
control ; everything to lose by a feeble sham control.' 

" He said that State Railways had been eminently successful 
and that State management was more economical than that of' 
companies. 

" He was convinced that the revenues of the State would have 
been largely enhanced, had the State constructed and worked the 
(old Guaranteed) railways at the outset. 

" He estimated the annual loss owing to- these lines not having 
been carried out by State Agency at £1,750,000, in addition to 
which the premium that would have to be paid for purchasing 
the Guaranteed Railways would be about £2.7,000,DOOt 

• Sae pages 298-807 Supra. 

t The premium actually amounted to £ 3#,20>I,99S emoal to. £*. 
51,30,29,895. 
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''He urged that with these gigantic losses, practically all 
withdrawn from India, every endeavour should be made to stop 
further drain. 

"It was reasonable to suppose that these strong protests, 
emanating from officers of such high position, might have been 
the subject of Select Committee to investigate the question; but 
when these Minutes were submitted to Lord Ripon, he noted 
upon them: 'This may be allowed to drop quietly. — Ripon,* 
India was sacrificed to political exigencies. 

" Subsequently the Director-General of Railwaysf made an 
exhaustive analysis of Indian railways, showing strong evidence 
in favour of State management. He pointed out that compari- 
sons were valueless, unless made at a similar period of their 
development; and, taking the eighth year after the opening for 
traffic, the percentage of working expenses to gross receipts 
for the whole of the State Railways, had been 57 per cent., as 
against 64 per cent, for the Guaranteed Railways." 

Sir Guilford concluded the paper with the following weighty 
expressions :— 

"I am of opinion that the reversal of Lord Lawrence's railway 
policy of State construction and management has been disadvant- 
ageous, and the continuance of such reversal is, ' in the interests 
of the people of India generally,' to be strongly deprecated I 

" Every effort should, in my opinion, be made to bring about a 
better state of things and while increasing the revenue from rail- 
ways, decrease the burden of direct taxation, and stimulate the 
construction of railways under direct State control and manage* 
ment throughout the country. 

" If the policy which I adopted in Ceylon, of closing the capital 
account and paying off the debt from revenue by degrees, had 
been pursued, the State might now have been in the enjoyment 
of the net earnings of Indian railways.''^ 

t M"jur L. Conway-Gordon B. EL 

J Pa^as 297-302 of the Asiatic Review for October 1816. 
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Had the Agency Companies not been employed io India, this 
principle might have been continued on the State Railways, but 
as the Companies are interested in charging as little of the railway 
revenue to the working expenses as possible {because it directly 
affects their share of the surplus profits), the Government have 
been allowing the cost of substantial improvements in the line, 
-works and rolling-stock to be added to the capital account, 
although the improvements may be carried out at any time aft r 
the completion of the railway. This may be according to the 
English practice, the evils of which were mentioned by Lord 
Lawrence and stand against the English people acquiring their 
railways from the Companies, but it is opposed to the modern 
practice in America, about which Mr. Neville Priestley writes — 

" Expenditure is largely incurred on betterments of road,' 
bridges, workshops, station machinery, rolling-stock, etc., to secure 
heavy loads. To charge it all to Capital would cripple the rail- 
way later on. A large, often a larger, portion of it therefore has 
been charged against Revenue, that is, operating expenses or 
profits. At first shareholders protested against this practice, but 
it is now generally accepted as wise.' '# 

In the discussion which took place after Sir G. L. Molesworth, 
K.C.I.E., read the foregoing paper at the Caxton Hall, Westminster,' 
S.W., on 17th July 1917, Sir Bradford Leslie, late Agent of the 
E. I, Ry., said the duty obtained from a ton. of coal on the State- 
worked lines was 2,670 ton-miles against 4,580 ton-miles realized 
by the Company-worked lines. Another item of expenditure, he 
added, was the maintenance of permanent way, in respect of which 
he found from the Administration Report that the representative 
State-worked lines carried 1,553 gross ton-miles per rupee of 
maintenance expenditure against 2,488 gross ton-miles per rupee, 
carried by the Company-worked lines. These instances of the 
superior economy of Company working, he said, were confirmed 

• Page 163 o£ Report on Organisation and workiog of Railways iu 
America 1905. 
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by the ratio of total expenses to earnings averaging in the case 
of the representative State lines 55i per cent, against 43i per 
cent, in the case of the company lines, t 

Sir Stephen Finney, CLE. was in the chair. He gave prefer- 
ence to ownership by Government and management by Companies 
but assigned no tangible reason in support of the latter. On the 
contrary he admitted the soundness of the arguments advanced 
by Sir Guilford Molesworth in favour of State ownership and 
management, f The arguments of Sir Bradford Leslie were mis- 
leading. It is surprising that a gentleman of his experience of 
railway working should have used such spurious arguments. 
Both the duty in gross ton-miles obtained from coal and the 
maintenance cost on gross ton-miles largely depends upon the 
quantity of traffic offering, besides the hauling power of engines 
and carrying capacity of vehicle stock. A line with a large 
traffic will necessarily show better averages on both these heads 
than a line with'a lean traffic. The same is true of the percentage 
of total .expenses to earnings. A line with large earnings will 
show a lower percentage of expenses than a line with smaller 
earnings. An argument of- that nature cannot affect any one 
familiar with economics of Railway working. Sir Guilford has 
already mentioned (see pages 510-11} the favourable conditions 
obtaining on the K. I. Railway. 

Colonel G. F. 0. Boughey, R. E , who was for great many 
years connected with the Indian State Railways, and held th< 
highest post, that of the Manager of more than one line, wrote tc 
the London Times, in 1916, supporting the' views of Sir Guilforc 
Molesworth in favour of State management, especially on th< 
ground that " while the Agent of a Company has mainly, if no 
solely, to look to the interest of his share-holders, the Agen 
of a State line may have other matters to consider in addition t> 
the immediate prosperity of the line in his charge." The " othe 
matters" included the reduction of rates desirable in cases o 
developing the country "without increasing, or perhaps whil 
f Pag«s 806 and Sll of the same Bawawy. 
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even for a time decreasing the shareholders' profits." " The 
great interest of the State in the land, in the welfare o£ the 
millions who live on it and by it," wrote Colonel Boughey, "is 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of the contention that 
all the railways which carry much of the produce of the land for 
great distances, often a thousand miles or more, to. the port for 
export to Europe, should be in the hands of the State." 



SECTION —4. Experience gained with Railway 
Companies in India. 

The first railways started in India about the year 1849 were 
provided by what were known as Guaranteed Railway Companies.* 
The terms and conditions enforced by those companies were found 
to be so exacting and exhorbitant and their working so unsatis- 
factory that the Government of Lord Lawrence about the year 
1867 decided to have no more companies with Government 
guarantee in connection with the Indian railways. In a minute 
which the noble Viceroy left behind when he retired from India, 
he expressed his preference for the plan of State railways 
constructed by Government with borrowed money and worked 
direct by the State agency. His opinions have already been 
quoted at pages 222, 351-52, 369-70, 509, 512 supra. 

In the evidence recorded before the Select Committee of 1884, 
we find most of the witnesses who knew Indian railways well, 
spoke very highly and favourably of State working. 

In the preceding Section we have already given the opinions 
of Major L. Conway-Gordon, r.b. Let us now take first the 
evidence of General S. Strachey, r.b., c.s.i., s.b-s.: — 

Q. — No. 105 — '• Then in point of fact you do not think 
railways can be worked more economically by companies than by 
the State?" 

A. — " No, as a matter of economy I think our statistical returns 
give .perfectly satisfactory results for State railways.' 1 

* Vifle Chapter III Supra, 
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Q. — No. 109—" You think the railways would be more likely 
to be o£ use to the public i£ in the hands o£ the Government than 
if in the hands o£ private companies i " 

A- — " I think the balance would be in that direction. " 

Q.-~No. 112 — ''You think that the public might obtain 
greater advantages from the Government than they would be able 
to do from the companies ? " 

A- — " I am sure they would " 

Sir James Caird, k.c.b., was in favour of all the State railways 
being worked by the State. His opinions are contained in his 
answers to questions Nos. 393 — 95 and No. 492, which are 
quoted below : — 

" 393. Do you approve of the Indian Government guarantee- 
ing those railways either in perpetuity, or for a limited period 
of time ? — My opinion is, that whilst the risk, if any, should be 
borne by those who are to benefit, that is the people of India, 
there are many collateral advantages in the Government of India 
making the railways themselves, and retaining the entire control in 
their own hands. They may at once proceed with the most 
advantageous lines. They have no interest to consider but that 
of India. It is in their power to secure the most competent 
railway talent for construction and administration and that might be 
conducted by each province. The Australian Government in order 
to protect themselves against jobbery and party influence, have 

done this and with success and I see no reason why India 

should not follow their example. They could adjust the question 
of rates, through and local, as they found most advantageous. 
By keeping the railways in their own hands there would be no 
adverse interests to contend with, no dual control, and the future 
profit from carefully selected lines could probably become a main 
and growing resource of public revenue." 

" 394. Do I understand you to advocate that the Govern- 
ment of India should make the railways as well as have control 
over them? — Yes. I believe that the Government of India 
"eould directly, by themselves, command the use of money on 
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more favourable terms than any company which is working 
under them. I believe that the Government of India under 
proper administration there, could lay out that money in the 
most favourable way ; and inasmuch as they cannot get private 
capitalists to give money except upon such terms as practically 
would leave them in the position of indirectly or directly guaran- 
teeing a certain return, I think, upon the whole, it would be 
better for the Government of India to undertake it for them- 
selves." 

" 395. Do you mean the whole railway extension ; all the 
new lines ?— I think so, but it would be well that it should not 
be done by any single body in India. India is a vast country, 
and there are several provinces under different Governments, and 
with very able management in them. 1 would sub-divide this 
great business through those provinces." 

" 492. Is it not the fact that owing to the East Indian 
Railway belonging to Government, they draw every particle of 
traffic that they can to that line, irrespective of the advantage . 
to the other portions of India, and that that is the reason for 
refusing permission for making a line from Gwalior down to 
Bhopal, bringing the wheat from the N.W. Provinces to Bombay, 
and also is it not the fact that the Rajputana line being a narrow 
gauge line, thus preventing the wheat coming in that direction, 
the wheat, instead of being driven on to the west> coast, is all 
driven to the east coast ? I think if the Government; instead of 
having the command of only one line, had the command of all the 
lines in India, their interest would be to make them all work to the 
greatest advantage" 

The Italics are ours. We agree entirely with the answers of 
Sir James Caird. 

With regard to the past experience of the employment, of 
Companies on the Public Works of India, the discourse between / 
Sir George Campbell and General Richard Strachey, R.E., CS&j 
F. R. S., before the Select Committee o£ 1884 is noV'or * ip 
interesting but an instructive reading. We refer to -^ue J __js" 
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Nos. 233-265, some of which are reproduced below: 

" 233. Then I come to another subject, that is. as regards 
the use of private enterprise in the shape of public companies, in 
constructing public works in India. You have had a very long 
experience in regard to pnblie works in India, and I want to ask 
you, not taking the railways alone, but taking public works ge- 
nerally, whether (putting aside the regular guaranteed railway 
companies, and taking rather the companies which have undertak- 
en the works more in the nature of private enterprise) your ex- 
perience has been favourable to that private enterprise, and whe- 
ther you have not generally found that companies that deal 
with works in India, laving their head quarters in London, 
proceed upon the "heads, I win; tails, you lose" principle, that 
■is to say, if they get a profitable thing, whether they do not 
hold on to it and try to make the very utmost of it without re- 
gard to the benefitting, or otherwise, of the people in India, and 
whether if they find that they are likely to make a loss, they do 
. jnot throw it back upon the Government of India and insist (and 
successfully insist) upon being compensated and recompensed out 
of the finances of India? — That is perfectly true ; I agree with 
every word of that, and that is one of my strong reasons for ob- 
jecting to entangle ourselves any more in the way of guarantee. 
I do not tare whether limited or unlimited. A limited guarantee 
is <asked for now for ten years. If the Secretary of State gives a 
guarantee, what does he do by giving it ? fie testifies to his 
■belief, more or less, that it is a sound concern. If it turns oat to 
•be unsatisfactory, the shareholders of the company will come 
down upon him, and say, " We have been misled; you misled 
ns, and you must put us right somehow or other, either by ex- 
tending the guarantee or giving us better terms or something by 
way of compensation. 

234. As regards the few companies that have Undertaken 
works without guarantee, in the nature of private enterprise, has 
not that been still more the case f Has it not been the case as 
regards the Orissa canal and several other undertakings?— The 

\ . V 
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Orissa canal, so doubt, was- a very unfortunate business. The 
Madras Irrigation Company was guaranteed ; the history of that 
is peculiar. 

235. I merely ask, is it not the fact that the Orissa canal waa 
undertaken as a private enterprise without guarantee ? — It was. 

: 236> And is it not the case that when it financially failed, 
the company came back upon the Government and insisted that 
the Government should reimburse them, and that the Govern- 
ment did reimburse them? — We were compelled to- reimburse 
theni : 

..-23)7..i And the Government not only reimbursed them the 
money outlay, but also gave them a large sum, which caused the 
secretary of that concern, who carried on the polemical correspon- 
dence with the Government, to go out of it with a very large sum 
in his pocket f They gave him something which was called . 
compensation ; he did not think it a very large sum. 

238. Was it not something like £30,000 '—There was a 
largish amount divided among the officers of the company. 

23SK And when the Madras Irrigation Company exhausted 
its guarantee, did not the same gentleman again tun) up- and get 
another compensation ?— He was the Secretary pf the Company; 
it was an unfortunate business. 

240. Did not the same gentleman turn up in the Madras, 
Irrigation Company? I dare say he shared in the compensation,,, 
but we never heard the secrets of the distribution of the,compen« 
sation there. 

241. Then I will allude to another company. Is it not the 
ease that there is only one known deposit of coal in the Nerbudda. 
Valley, that that deposit of coal was made over b> a. company 
under stringent conditions, under which they were bound, ia 
Consideration of getting that concession of the coal, ,to undertake 
large iron works, and to develop the. iron resources, of India, andy 
also to make a railway in the coal works, and is it nottha casgftL/^ 
then the eoal did pay, and it was- thought that the irontorrp^-pjt 
not, and that they insisted upon- keeping the profitgter ^ .<jf 
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the concession, and abandoned the unprofitable part, and that aa 
a matter of fact the iron engagement has been altogether abandoned, 
and that the Government have been forced to make the railway 
to the coal works, leaving the coal company to make a profit out 
of the coal if they can, the Government bearing the loss ; and also 
failing to obtain that development of the iron which they had 
expected to obtain? — As far as my recollection of the terms of 
the Nerbudda Company's lease extends, they did not undertake 
•any obligation to work the iron. Whatever lapse there may have 
been in that respect, was rather the lapse of the Government in 
not insisting upon their doing it ; the agreement I tl ink Yua 
merely that if they did not work the iron their concession would 
cease after a certain time, and so on ; but in a general way I think 
your account of what happened there is a little highly coloured, 
though there is foundation of truth in it 

242. la it not the case, as regards all the railways which have 
been undertaken by private companies, and that have failed to 
pay, the companies almost invariably have come back to the 
Government and obtained more favourable terms f Is it not the 
case that the Port Canning Railway being a total failure, Govern- 
ment was obliged to take it over j and is it not the case that even 
bo lately an the concession to the Bengal and North Western Rail- 
way when it was found the shares did not go off, they came back 
again and secured more favourable terms from the Government?— 
As regards the Calcutta and South Eastern Line, as it is called, 
under the terms of the contract, the Secretary of State was bound 
to pay them back their capital, and he simply acted up to the 
terms of that agreement. After having paid them a great deal of 
money under the guarantee, I quite admit it was a most unsatis- 
factory arrangement. The Bengal and North Western Railway 
■was a different thing. It is quite true that the promoters of that 
^ound that they had burnt their fingers. It did not go off on the 
,*<^ej; aa well as had been proposed, and the Government was 
iftSj^tKjo agree to give up the share of profits in excess of six 
per cl^s/twhkh had been reserved under the original contract, 

\ X 
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but it has produced absolutely no result ; the shares of the Com- 
pany are in precisely the same condition as they were.* , 

243, I do not ask particulars, I only ask this. Is it not the 
fact that after this railway had been taken up by a syndicate, 
finding they were likely to lose, they got more favourable terms 
from the Government? — That is perfectly true. 

250. Are you aware that on the occasion of the Bengal famine 
of 1874, Lord Northbrook had occasion to express some dissatisfac- 
tion with reference to East Indian Railway ?— Well, the East 
Indian Company made them pay, there is no doubt about that. 

251. And very heavily? — And heavily ; they were not 
very liberal, but they did the work very well. 

254. Then I want to know what you gain by having the' 
company; is not the company established merely upon " heads, I s 
win; tails, yo"u lose" principle? — In a certain sense, but exactly • 
in the same way that your gardener is established upon that 
principle> You pay him his wages and he makes a profit out of 
his employment, because it is more convenient for yon to get 
somebody else to dig your garden, or water your flowers than to 
do it yourself." 

General Richard Strachey held high offices under the Govern-, 
ment of India from the year 1858. In 1884 he was a member of 
the India Council in London and finally he was the Chairman of 
the E. L Ry. company. He was the joint-author of the well- 
known book " Public Works and Finances of India." His opinions: 
carried great weight. We have already qnoted his opinions in 
Section 2 of Chapter VI, where he expressed himself highly in. 
favour of State management, still he recommended the employ- 
ment of the Companies as a matter of convenience. Considering 
the great advantages from Government working of railways which • 
are generally accepted, the question of convenience does not arise. 
now that we have reformed Councils. /' 

The Secretary of State has been continuously dealing with 
the British Compa nies generously at the expense of India, because 

•The lino hu been earning over 8 per cent. linoe 190S and the 'Government would 
ban received a ehare of the profit! but for the change in the contrast. " 
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the Indian people have had no control over hia autocratic powers. 
The cases of the older Companies were fully exposed before the 
Select Committee of 1884, and it was expected that there would 
be no more repetitions of that character but the cases of the new 
companies formed since 1879 furnish further examples of the same 
generousity at the expense of India, see pages 334-60 and 465-68 
Supra. The cases of the Agency Companies, of the B. and 
N. W., the D. U. K., the Kalka-Simla, the Bengal Central By. 
Companies may be mentioned here specially. 

The development of railway traffic in India has been generally 
natural in the ordinary course of circumstances, hardly have any 
efforts or skill been employed by the railway authorities to Create 
new traffic, as is done in European countries by means of conve- 
niences, facilities, comf orts,advertisements, etc. to attract additional . 
traffic. Here in India traffic generally comes to the railways in 
the ordinary course, sometimes in such quantities and numbers 
that the railways fail even to provide the requisite rolling-stock. 
Indian passengers are naturally drawn by their religious beliefs 
to the numerous places of pilgrimage. 

In this connection we would draw attention to the memo- 
randum on the loss or gain resulting to the State from the lease 
of the R. M. State Railway to the B. B. and C. I. By. Company, 
by Mr. Frank Morrison, Examiner of guaranteed railway account), 
dated 28th July 1886, which is printed as appendix ¥, pages clx 
to clxix of the Director-General of Railways' Administration 
Report, part II for the year 1885-86. We quote below the con- 
cluding para of that memo : — 

"It may be noticed that it is very probable that the modifi- 
cation in the R. M. Ry. rates and fares, and particularly the divi- 
sion with the B. B. and G. I. Ry. Company, of the through traffic 
receipts upon a mileage basis, has on the whole proved detrimen- 
tal to tl\e interests of the State railway, and that, had the financial 
result of^these changes been approximately ascertainable, it would, 
have considerably augmented the loss exhibited in this memo. 
But apart altogether from this, the actual loss of income (in ' the 
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first year of the lease) as set forth in the attached statements, 
represented by Rs. 6,51,844 as regards the State r«ilw»y, and by 
Rs. 3,58,668 in respect of Imperial revenues, is virtually a hand-' 
tome bonus to the railway Company unattended by any appreciable 
advantage- The changes in the supervising staff have not resul- 
ted in any practical economy but have rather enhanced the cost 
of working, nor can it be said that any direct benefit has yet 
accrued to the State railway from the : unity of management, for, 
with the single exception of the office of the Agent (or manager), 
{he management of the two lines is virtually as distinct as ever, 
no fusion of the various offices and subordinate establishments 
having yet been attempted. < Any additional traffic attracted to. 
the State railway under these circumstances canliardly be the result 
of the amalgamation, but muBt be regarded as a normal expansion 
of business independent of the lease of the State line to theB- B- 
and C. I. Ry. Company." 

SECTION 5.— Experience of other Countries. 
In his " Historical Sketch of State Railway Ownership" 1920, 
Sir W. M. Acworth shows that in democratic States political 
influences have always interfered "with business management, that 
Parliamentary interference has meant running the railways, not 
for the benefit of the people at large, but to satisfy local and 
sectional or even personal interests; and expresses the hope that 
"some day perhaps, having learned wisdom by experience, a 
Parliament and a peoplo may recognize that management for 
the people is not necessarily management by the people ; that 
there are other branches of government, besides the judicial 
branch, unsuited for popular interference; and may establish a 
permanent State railway organization, with its own board of 
management, with its own separate budget, and entirely i 
dent of Parliamentary control, but controlled, where 
like any private company, by a judicially-minded Railwa 
mission, required also like a private company to earn^ 
for its stockholders, the people." s. f 

.:.■ / 
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It is very questionable whether the governing body of a 
railway should be independent o£ the Government as the judges 
of a High Court. Five of the seven Australasian States have, 
however, already tried such non-politieal Commissions from 1884, 
but the results have not been altogether satisfactory, and the State 
of Victoria, where the Commission was started first, has ultimately 
abolished it altogether, reverting to the appointment of a Gene- 
ral Manager under the Ministry, vide pages 89-93 of that sketch. 

The Railway Board in India is an autocratic body, very 
similar to the Commissions of Australasia. Likewise the Railway 
Board has failed to give satisfaction to Indian people. 
• In many cases it has taken sides with the companies, sacrificing 
the interests of the public. If Sir William Acworth's opinion 
is based upon " Stubborn " facts from European -Railways, 
we have a contrary opinion based upon similar facts from the 
history of the Indian Railways. To put the Railways on a 
satisfactory basis, we must bring them under the control of the 
Indian people. India cannot afford any longer to leave the 
direction of its Railways in the hands of experts who do not 
know the country nor understand the requirements of the people, 
or who will not listen to the people. 

If Sir William Acworth's object was to establish the need for 
a judicially-minded Railway Commission, he might have dwelt 
at some greater length over that subject ; but his whole sketch is 
directed mainly against State ownership and operation with ap- 
preciations in favour of company working. 

He shows that the best among the State-managed lines of the 

world the Prussian Railways — were only second to the Company-. 

managed lines of America or France, comparing their results as 

■ under: — 

>. Prussia America France 

Freteht per ton-mile for goods in 

bSt for long distances ... 0-16J 0'15rf .... 

Reduoj n in freights made between 

18y°Ml909 ... ... 15% 40% 

Ditto bV ,fi %4 905&1911 - Vl5 %- ••• n % 
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Average rate for coal per ton-mile 

in 1905 (H9d ... 0-4W 

Ditto, for other freight 0-785<2 ... 077od 

Average rate for whole freight per 

ton-mile in 1905 0-67<i ... 070d 

Percentage of working expenses on 

gross receipts ... 62to67 ... 54 to 63 

Any comparison of railway rates between different countries 
must necessarily be more or less unscientific, owing to the vary* 
ing conditions under which their lines are worked. Among 
these conditions we take age of Railway, gradients in line, 
cost of wages and fuel, length of haul, nature and quantities 
of traffic carried, buying power of money, etc. A compari- 
son to be of value, must be made under like conditions. The 
only comparison that can give any clear idea of the results 
obtained will be a comparison of Prussian rates under State 
ownership with Prussian rates under company ownership. Sir 
W. M. Acworth has not made such a comparison. Moreover he 
has shown nothing against the financial results of the Prussian 
State Railways which have been running a golden stream of 
profits into the State treasuries.* 

He is not satisfied with the Belgian or Swiss State Railways, 
because they do not make surplus profits, over and above the 
interest, on capital, though they render a highly satisfactory 
service to the public at reasonable rates and fares, and give just 
treatment to staff. 

He shows that the financial condition o£ the Italian State 
Railways was at a collapsing point in 1913, which he thinks would 
not have come if the railways had been kept in the hands of com- 
panies. He does not give due weight to the fact that it was the 
company management of the Italian railways, which kept " the/' 
road-beds, rolling-stock, stations, and everything else connected 

• Page 160 of " American .Railway Problems by Carl Vroomr 
and page 78 of the " Historical Sketch of State Railway Ow 
W. M. Acworth. 
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with the roads" in a "worn-out or out grown" condition when the 
State took over the lines in 1905 ; at the same time the companies' 
employees were in a constant state o£ friction bordering on a state 
o£ industrial war. All these have heen suitably remedied by the 
State and the financial results of the first two years 1905-06 and 
1906-07 were far better than those for 1903 and 1904 under the 
companies. # 

The worst example of State-management narrated by Sir 
William Acworth is that of the French railways, which were 
taken over by the State in 1878 and 1909 from bankrupt or 
unprofitable companies that were working the lines already at 
losses under State guarantees. According to Sir William himself 
the district "was purely agricultural and its traffic scant," and 
although the financial results were very unsatisfactory (the 
operating ratio over a series of years ranging between 72 and 82 
per cent.) ; Btill in some respects, as, for instance, admitting third 
class passengers on all express trains, "the State gave to the 
public advantages which the private companies did not give." 

These are apparently unprofitable lines like the strategic 
railways' of India. If so, we should not cite them as an example 
of bad management, f 

Sir William Acworth writes, "that, while the American 
Companies have boldly revolutionized their machinery and 
methods of carriage, the Prussian State has clung to old machinery 
and old methods.* " In all the history of railway development," 
he adds, " it has been the private companies that have led the way. 
It would be difficult to point to a single important invention or 
improvement the introduction of which the world owes to a State 
railway." (page's 60-61). 

In answer to this we may mention the Screw Coupling and 
'Jexible Buffer invented in the eighties of the last century by 

e pages 125, 131, 171 of "American Railway Problems." 
; o \176 uf "American Railway Problems" and pages 29-39 of 




jketoh of State Railway ownership." 
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the late Mr. W. K. S. Jones, then Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent of the B&jputana State Railway, which is largely 
used all over India and probably in other countries. We are not 
aware of any similar invention by the Companies employed in 
India. And finally he urges the claim of a distinguished English 
authority, Sir George Gibb, that " private enterprise is bolder, 
companies are more flexible, more ready to take risks and to try- 
experiments in new methods, than any State organization could 
be," that "if a company improvidently or unwisely invests 
its capital in a non-paying proposition, while private individual* 
lose their money, the public is uninjured.'' The whole history 
of the Indian railways refutes such a claim. We have not seen 
any private enterprise among the British capitalists who have 
invested their money in Indian railways, they have taken no risk 
whatever but have thrown all burdens on the State, the people of 
India. 

Sir William, however, admits the following: — 

(1) ( 'If the nations of the world were polled great and small, 
and assigning to each nation one vote, as at the Hague Conven- 
tion, a considerable majority would be found to have decided in" 
favour of entire or partial State ownership (page 4 of his Sketch). 

(2) That in the seven States of Australasia, " the State rail- 
ways have been jealous of interference by private companies." 

" No proposal to divest the States of their ownership, would 
be listened to for a moment" (page 23). 

(3) That '' in various countries where the system ef private 
ownership prevails," " the public are more and more coming to. 
the conclusion that railway business is not a fit subject for compe- 
tition, that railways ought to be a monopoly, either owned or £ 
closely regulated by the State" (page 28.) _„ "g . 

(4) That in Belgium a recent * proposal (of tha C - f nses ; n 
Government) to lease the (State) railways to a private tff% a rea i 
has been almost unanimously rejected by public '. 
,(pages^lW-02). ■ ' "" 
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(5) That " it is commonly claimed, as one of the advantages 
on the side o£ the State, that it can raise capital more cheaply 
than any private company. And the claim is not without 
substance." (page 44). 

We have read Sir William Acworth's sketch with much benefit 
to ourselves, but we would strongly advise the readers to peruse 
also the book o£ Carl Vrooman on " American Railway Problems, " 
where the question o£ State ownership and operation has been 
discussed at a much greater-length and in fuller details relating 
to American and European railways. We are inclined tQ accept 
the latter author's conclusions : — 

" By the foregoing studies (in that book) in comparative effi- 
ciency and all round satisfactoriness, it has been clearly demonstra- 
ted that in continental Europe, State Railways, as a rule, furnish 
better transportation facilities and charge lower rates than do pri- 
vate companies; that in connection with the State Railway manage- 
ments examined, there exists practically nothing in the nature of 
a 'spoils system' to prevent them from securing efficient officials 
and employees ; that graft and corruption are much less frequent, 
in, connection with State railways than with private ones, that 
travel is much safer on Government roads than on Private lines, 
and lastly, that State Railways, instead of being troubled with 
deficits which have to be made up from the hard earned shekels 
of the taxpayer, in a large majority of cases have made an 
entirely satisfactory financial showing, and in some cases, notably 
that of Prussia, have lightened the burden of the tax-payer enor- 
mously. If there exists any inherent advantage therefore in the 
one system or the other, such advantage assuredly is to be found 
! H the system of public ownership and operation " (pages 293-94). 
V w One very frequently hears urged as an objection to Govern- 
'"Clexipwoership of railways, the fact that the percentage of rail- 

» ou,,t l/ — "Bgs which is absorbed in working expenses is bound 

j^^et t£ K un< Jer Government than under private management. 

inJttqeo5^ '' , >. i '\me to be not only undeniable but self-evident. 

per eWjJfi! 11 ^ Aoi raise wages, shorten hours of labour, improve. 
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the service it renders, and decrease the remuneration it demands 
for that service, without noticeably increasing the percentage of 
its earnings which must go for working expenses. This objection 
to Government roads is only another way of stating the most 
important argument which can be mentioned in their^favour, 
«".«. that the aim of State roads is essentially different from that 
of private ones. Private roads have a supreme object in view; — 
profits — though their managers recognize that in order to gain 
these profits they must furnish the public with a service that is 
not too unsatisfactory. Government roads likewise have a sup- 
reme object in view — the public service — though their managers 
recongnize that in order to make that Bervice permanently 
satisfactory and increasingly efficient they must assure themselves 
a reasonable remuneration. In a word, the corporations ' charge 
all that the traffic will bear,' whereas the Government gives all 
that the rates demanded can be made to pay for" (page 295). 

"Thus after a careful survey of the results of Government 
ownership of Railways in the leading countries of continental 
Europe" states Mr. Vrooman "we are forced irresistibly to the 
conclusion that these Government roads can boast of havin" 
given better service and lower rate's to the travelling and shipping 
public and better pay and better conditions of labour to their 
employees than have the corporation Railways of the same 
countries. In addition to all this, the financial results of these 
roads have been entirely creditable. In the long run no deficits 
have been created by any of the Government railway systems 
under consideration and profits have been gained sufficient for 
all the requirements of the service including the payment of 
interest on their bonded indebtedness as well as certain amor '^ e 
each year towards the liquidation of that debt. These J tllis 
ments are not matters of opinion. They are facts w' commit - 
statistical data just examined inconsiderable detail <jf ;Xpenses in 
to be true beyond all peradventure of a doubt" (pages.' loDe a reaI 

In the face of such overwhelming evidence it- 
necessary for the Government of India to go 
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of working of Indian Railway Companies, especially as the 
experience gained in India itself between the years 1850 and 1867 
is quite sufficient to decide against the employment of private 
Companies for the working of the Indian State Railways, but 
neither the Secretary of State, nor the government of India 
could afford to decide against the influential British Companies. 

Sir William did not mention the Japanese State Railways at all 
in his Sketch. At pages 134, 151 and 429-31 herein, we have 
referred to some aspects of those railways. To our mind they are 
very satisfactory. India has thus far followed the English system, 
with the analytical system of America. It should take some 
lessons from the land of the Rising Sun also, and abandone the 
company-system at least for the national railways. 

The railways in the past have been worked in an unsatisfac- 
tory manner, ignoring generally the requirements of the people 
of India and to the detriment of Indian Industries, trade and 
commerce and injustice to the children of the soil. Money has 
been lavishly spent both on construction and working of the rail- 
ways. Although the people of India have been made to bear 
all the financial burdens involved by the railways, they have 
been systematically kept out of their share in the administration 
and have been kept ignorant of the uses and working skill of the 
lines. 

We are not quite satisfied even with the State-management as 

it is carried on at present, still we hold that that management i 8 

superior to the Company-management, as it is capable of being 

remodelled into a satisfactory system under the influence of the 

Government of India. The Agency companies, cannot be 

'Sected to take that interest which the owners themselves of the 

"" ■. ■iy would, and consequently we find the companies lavishly 

f ou ^it tT>e y f° r tne benefit o£ non-Indians, as the money does 

v.-w v » pt °£ tne companies' pockets. 

. 7V\ t i t ',7here ate competitive railways, private companies may 

lttCS ^?\ nhiiZ l ^ erm S Detter service with a minimum of cost ; but 

™ >J^ '" v. >are hardly any competitive lines'. Care has been 

\ 
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taken not to build such lines. Those places in India where compe- 
titive routes have, however, naturally cropped up, the competing 
administrations have agreed among themselves not to compete, 
but to divide traffic between themselves, and the block-rates are 
a result of such agreements. Thus the people cannot have the 
benefit o£ competition either, which is generally claimed as an 
advantage from private service. There is, on the other hand 
an overflowing flow of traffic in India both in goods and 
passengers, for which the railways do not even find accommoda- 
tion, so that there is no idea of competition at all between the 
railways at present. As a matter of fact there has never been 
competition between the railways for passenger traffic in India 
and that is the main reason why accommodation for Indian 
passengers has not been improved or made tolerably.comfortable. 

If there were independent private enterprise, we would 
support it to a limited extent, but the companies managing the 
vast and most vital property of the State, almost independent oj 
any control by the State, practically form an irresponsible body 
since they bear no risk whatever. By their constitution they 
connot and do not take that interest which is claimed for private 
enterprise. . 

There is no effective control to keep down their expenditure;; 

their agents, and higher officials are satisfied with their princely, 

emoluments and unrestricted powers. They keep down- their 

Indian subordinates and deprive them pf their just dues., 

Whenever the subordinates ask for relief, the officials bring 

forward the plea of economy and growing rise in the worki r ., 

expenses, which neither the Boards of Directors, nor the Aeer." 
x ,. . , . . , , . , , , .-ails, we 

India ever raise; when raising the high, emoluments and p r ™. 

of the higher officials or in keeping up the lavish e- ' , . 

for the benefit of the privileged classes. , , 

. , , . . , indent commit- 

1 he railway companies have a large mflueri! c 
. . . T ,■ , r, , , , , . , .<»' o£ expenses m 

both in India and England, and that is the m° Then 1 l 

Government have, not taken the necessary s(_ . 

tp have taken on the existing evidence, an-' 
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proving excellence o£ the State-management. The companies 
themselves find that they cannot, any longer in the face of the 
public opinion in India, carry on the administration from beyond 
the seas, and it has been suggested .that their head- quarters be 
moved to India. This will not remedy the evils we complain 
of. "We need nothing short of entire management by the State 
and management under the direction of the reformed councils. 
To make the constitutional reforms a success, the management 
of the railways should be brought under the new Councils, and 
the companies eliminated as early as their contracts admit. 

SECTION 6.— Conclusion. 

As a result of the discussions held in the Legislative Council 
of India and the agitation carried on in the Indian press for the 
last ten years or more, the Secretary of State has appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the working and administration of the 
Indian Railways, so as to adopt for the future either the system 
of State management or that of Company management for 
railways owned by the State, and the Report of the Committee 
is eagerly awaited. 

The case for State management was fully made out during 
the discussions which took place in the Viceregal Council in the 
years 1910 to 1918. From the Indian point of view there was- 
no need to appoint the present Committee. The decision of the 
matter should rest with the Indian Legislature. The action of 
*he Secretary of State in appointing the Committee interferes 
1 h the legitimate business of the Indian Legislature. 
. ' ■> assist the Committee, the statements forming appendices 
\(. this volume, were presented to the Committee on the 

t -v 1921. They were accepted by the President, but 

'"Elexitt c H ter tne y were returned from London,;with a 

% DU >«\^ — -?' " : Statements will not be printed for record in 

ia&H0«<iM o, '£ . ? e autocracy of the Government of India is 

per euxt, ^KsSji*- ' e > DU t n0 s 'S n °^ Bucn a change is visible 

*J \ ■>areharu-_ 
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in the autocracy of the railway administrations. When the reforms 
suggested in this volume are carried out and enforced, then Sir 
William Vincent may make that claim. So long as the Indian 
railways are worked under the present system, autocracy will 
continue in its worst forms. Indian railwaymen are daily wit- 
nesses of this autocracy; Indian passengers and Indian, traders 
are daily victims of it. Indian industries cannot be improved, 
mechanical engineering is practically closed to Indians, public 
money is wasted like water. Economic life of the people is 
stunted. Prices have gone up beyond the means of the people, it 
has become hard for the poor people to live. Such stress was never 
felt in the living memory in India. It did not exist in the pre- 
rail days even during the British Raj, and no body can deny that 
these conditions have come in the permanent form we find them, 
through the connection of India with Europe, established by the 
railways. The remedies suggested herein will materially mitigate 
the stress. 

Since these lines were penned, we have read with satisfaction?, 
the Bpeech of His Excellency Lord Beading, at the Chelmford 
Club at Simla, on the 31st May 1921 laying down "the following 
three propositions:— 

(1) The fundamental principle of British rule in India 
that " there can be no trace, and must be no trace, of racial 
inequality; ' 

(2} That there cannot be and must never be humilia*' ?. 
under the British rule of any Indian, because he is an Indi-.! eta S 

(3) That the British people in India and those. '^ e 
England, must realize that they have touch s""** 1011 ' , e 
disperse, many understandings to banish from amo' JatUre t0 this 
that, in truth, the essence, to His Excellency's < .> endellt commit- 
tion between the British aud Indians is that ^ ° £ ex P enses in 
convince the Utter by their actions wh" ? hen alone a real 
thoughts and intentions that they honestl' nCeS- 
what they have said with regard to Iudi' 

For ;our own part we assure f 
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of India will reciprocate to the full extent o£ their power; Indii 
wants justice and if that is sincerely done, she will heartilj 
rejoice. But will the Britishers in India respond to Lore 
Beading's just appeal ? 

" A Just Rule ' was first promised in the Charter Act when all 
distinctions of race, it was declared, would be obliterated. A 
Just Rule was next proclaimed by Queen Victoria in 1858, wheu 
our contentment, prosperity and peace were declared to be the 
Sovereign's source of strength and satisfaction. The same was 
reaffirmed in the R oyal Proclamations in 1877, 1903 and 1911 
The abolition of the racial discriminations was promised again in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Public Services in 1916 
and in theMontagu-Chelmsford Scheme of 1918, but the discrimi- 
nations are still continued both in practice and in theory as shown 
in Sections 6, 7 and 9 of Chapter II herein. 

The reform of the railway administration in India will have 
a very healthy effect on the economic and general life of the 
people. The railway administration vitally affects the general 
administration of the country. The railway reform therefore 
means the reform of the general machinery of Government. As 
dyarchy is being talked of for introduction into the Government 
of India, the Railways should be one of the first subjects to be 
transferred to Ministers. We place the railways in the forefront 
in the economic reforms to be carried out in India, see pages 
BU i35 Supra. 

remoc'He principal reforms suggested in this volume may for the 
Governii convenience, be put together as follows: — . 

• lected tt-nvincialization of the railways and reform of the Bail. 
■«"i *.tywou»<iges 112-16. 
^^sj"/ ' 'ney foi ■ raagement gradually for all State Railways 

»i & Princes for the organisation of their 
jidering vages 293-95. 

areharuf the system of working and establish- 
*> - t f Colleges to secure a maximum of 
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efficiency with minimum of labour and cost, pages 186-95. 

5. Government control over Bates and fares, pages 327 and 
465-69. 

6. Assimilation of the Indian Railways Act with the English 
Railway Acts, pages 464-75. 

7. Appointment of a Permanent Railway Commission, pages 
475 and 490. 

8. Check on capital outlay, pages 48, 393-94. 

9. Inclusion of Establishment Rolls and Working Estimates 
in the annual Budget Estimates, page 398. 

10. Creation of a Reserve Fund and application of Sections 
132 and 145 of the Indian Companies Act to railway accounts, 
page 45. 

■ 11. Reduction of salaries of higher officials, pages 150-54. 

12. Inspection and passing of railway stores purchased from 
contractors by a committee instead of by individual officials, 
page 48. 

13. Raising of railway loans in India, pages 380-83. 

14. Liquidation of Railway debt, pages 304, 323. 

15. Increase in the number of daily passenger trains run on, 
the railways to avoid overcrowding, page 72, 

16. Improvements to be made in 3rd class carriages, page 7,V 

17. Introduction of intermediate class on such lines ap- 

.-, . .,„ jways, 

not provide it, page 78. , . 

18. Provision of Hindu and Moslem Refreshment . . ., 

.j the details 
page 83. ■ , . ., 

,- „ . » ■■.,., ,JSe details, we 

19. Economic use of wagon-stock and curtailir , . _ r 

, ~ . aiendation. We 

outlay thereon, page 391. Legislature to this 

20. General reduction of passenger fares. , , 

21. Simplification of Goods Tariff ant*' , .. . 

... -„ ---src<Ms of expenses m 

page 450-57. mi 

oc, ,r> ■ • to L , *"*?*■ ? hen alone a real 

22. Revision of through-rates ar y finances 

pages 454-55. 

23. Proposal for the wind' 
Railway,' pages 275-77. .,•"' 
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24. Increase o£ interest for Branch Railway Companies from 
5 to 8 per cent, per annum, pages 380-83. 

25. Private enterprise for further extension of Railways, 
page 390. 

26. Improvement of agriculture and expansion of manu- 
facturing industries, page 59. 

27. Utilization of railway workshops for practical training 
in combination with Technical and Industrial Schools and Insti- 
tutes. This is especially necessary for improvement and expansion 
of manufacturing industries in India. Even agriculture will not 
pay, without the application of scientific methods, and the people 
cannot adopt them unless and until they acquire some mechanical 
knowledge to handle and locally repair modern machines. 
Independent Technical Institutes will cost large sums of money, 
while the railway Workshops already possess the requisite 
machinery and equipment for mechanical training, which has been 
provided on a large scale at the cost of the State, see pages 144 

and 175. 

j 

28. Recruitment of officials for the State railways and 
application of the rules anent thereto to State railways worked 
by the Agency-Companies, pages 136-49. 

29. Larger employment of Indians in the higher posts of 
the superior as well as subordinate grades, pages 154-68. 

30. Removal of racial discriminations and inequalities 
01 ~nong the railway staff and in the treatment of the public, pages 
tran.97. 

in the Organisation of Labour, pages 198-200. 

8U i jj5 iSujAbolition of the autocratic powers of officials over 

remoChe pril, page 162. 

Governs -onveivition f total salaries and wages in the annual 

Nected tL;ovinci.merical strength of railway servants of the, 

„ "ty won. <»ges r loi- 

" fou ^{ tT ¥J ^° 1 ' vna g e * ^"^ contracts of Railway Companies, and 
^no ««« 1 _4__f the-*-' 3 Vtions of the Indian Railway Conference 
Stal&efc -£ K* " l -is " 

• i/sj toV^ ere ate ooi ' i ■& ■' 

juuksijm -v , liable of Rates and Fares in the. 

^CW ^ r^rjthe s^.^3. 



SECTION 7.— Recommendations of the Railway 
Committee 1920-1921. 

Since the foregoing conclusion was printed off, a summary o£ 
the recommendations of the Railway Committee has appeared in 
the newspapers. We hasten to embody the same for our 
readers, with brief comments of our own. 

The Committee show that the existing Indian Railway system 
is entirely inadequate to meet the needs of the country, and that 
there is urgent need of drastic measures of reform and reconstruc- 
tion. They consider that the defects are due primarily to the 
failure of Government to provide adequate funds for capital works 
and renewals, and are the inevitable results of paralyzing a system 
which has not been developed to meet the requirements of great 
commercial enterprise. Stress is laid on the point that railway 
investment is directly profitable and also indirectly through 
benefit to the country. 

We are glad the committee have have found an urgent need 
of drastic measures of refom in the Railway Administration, but 
we do not think that inadequate supply of funds is primarily 
responsible for the defects. 

The defects of the railway administration are of- old standin' 
and are due to the wrong policy followed by the bureaucrats, *»g n t 
The failures in the supply of funds for railways, oc^ wa y 8 ' 
only during the war periods in 1878-79 and after i<wmrred on 
other times the railways had ample funds accorc 110 tne details 
resources of the country. Between 1884 a p JOSe detaiIs > we 
were overfed with funds and the constructio" imendat ' on - " e 
was pushed on with undue haste, opening * Legislature to this 
sufficient works and stock. These are the car dependent commit- 
culties for funds required for the deficieP ,c ~ ,TO ^' ;is o£ expenses in 
at pages 45-46, the difficulties are a<r<- wa y 8 - Then alone a real 
the railway administrations, to make'' av unances - 
the construction of rolling-stock 
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to set aside, out of the net receipts before declaration of surplus 

profits, funds for the arrears of repair' and renewal work which 

they were unable to carry out for non- receipt of material from 

England owing to the war. 

The country does not need so much an extension of the 

railway (see pages 390-94) as it does the proper administration of 

the existing lines. The Committee appear to ignore the financial 

resources of the country. We maintain that railways in India have 

been constructed with undue haste, beyond the means of the 

country and that the people of India have not been trained, as 

they ought to have been, to be able to obtain the benefits of the 

facilities opened by the railways. At pages 50-63 of this volume 

we have referred to the economic effects that have been produced 

by the introduction of the railroad in India. 

The Committee are perfectly right that the subordinate 

position of the railway administration is not in accord with its 

financial (and we should add economic, industrial and general) 

importance. 

They state that the Member of Council for Commerce, with his 

present multifarious duties, cannot adequately attend to railways, 

with the result that the Railway Board is in the position of a 

step-child. It is overloaded with routine, trammelled by 

^unnecessary restrictions and does not excercise powers in matters 

*— rn" policy. As at present organised, it cannot possess the neces- 

'n the ^ oca ' knowledge and does not enjoy public confidence. The 

su 35 o 'ring inspection is never done. A greater provision of 

remoLhe Drift °^ traffic is especially needed. Accounts and 

Governs Tonvet. ' n need °^ ra( ^' ca ^ reform ; railway relations with 

Nected tc-ovinci\ msat ^ act;or y and g reater control of Rates and 

L ^ty won* <iges '£ 

^tlexijv £ Q - _ Ms is too strong an expression against the 

^*^^~£>t of the J 1 '' V* re °^ ^is is due to the Mackay Committee, 

\ "*WH^"«re are ■■«. » n P ect ' ons by Members of the Board. 

^N«Xh^cleringvag"es2> ilwa y Board itself is responsible. 

«c «*W\ ^reha'ruf. the s\° ntro1 over the working of the 
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Railways,, the Board confined itself to a policy of non-interference 
with the autocratic actions of the local authorities, ignoring the. 
serious inconveniences from which the public have been sufferings 
The Committee recommend an addition to the Governor- 
General's Council of a Member for Communications responsible 
tor Railways, Ports, Inland Navigation and Road Transport, and 
Post and Telegraphs. He must be an experienced administrator 
but not necessarily a mechanical expert This is. a step in the 
right direction and we fully approve of it. We trust an Indian 
will be appointed to take this port-folio. 

The Railway Board is to be replaced by a Railway Com- 
mission. — 

(a) With a technical railwayman as Chief Commissioner 
responsible under the Member of the Council, for 
arriving at decisions on technical questions and 
advising the Member on matters of railway policy,; 
and having the status of a Secretary to Government 
(J) He would be assisted by four Commissioners — 

( j ) One Financial Commissioner as second in commands 
at head-quarters and in charge of Finance,, 
Statistics, Secretariat, and Establishment; and 
(ii) Three Railway Commissioners in charge respectively „ 
of Western, Eastern, and Southern territorr 
divisions. The Divisional Commissioners- ar» . , 
be normally engaged at head-quarters- b ° 
devote a substantial portion of their time - a " wa ysi 
sonal visits to- their Divisions. Jcurred on 

(iii) The technical staff at head-quarters is- jto the details 
thened especially on the traffi" nose details, we 
comprise of six Directors ia cha ,mDa endation. We 
accounts-, civil engineering> r^ Legislature to this 
ing, traffic operating^ traff lependent commit- 
inland navigation and rQttr-ae&Js of expenses in 
The Railway Commission! will always. Then alone a real 
retariat, enlarged and staffed ;tway finances, 
approve of its proposed cons'' 
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It rectifies the mistake made in abolishing ,the Department of 
Consulting Engineers in 1907. We are glad it will reintroduce 
the necessary supervision and control over the working of the 
Railway Administrations. We trust it will be an effective control to 
remove the causes of public complaints and to introduce measures 
to increase the efficiency of railways and to meet public require- 
ments. Its chief defect lies in the centralization of a vast system 
, of railways. For this reason we prefer a provincialization of the 
railways as proposed in my evidence before the Committee and 
at pages 112-16 of this volume. 

The Finance Department is to cease to control the internal 
finance of railways ; the railway budget is to be separate and 
presented to the Legislative Assembly by the Member in charge 
of Communications. The Railway Departmentwill.be responsi- 
ble for earning and expending its own income, and after provid- 
ing such net revenue as may be required to meet interest on 
railway debt, to regulate the disposal of balance, it being left free 
to devote it to new capital purposes, to reserve or to improvement 
of rates or improvement of services, subject to independent audit 
by the Government of India ; the Railway Department to employ 
its own accounting staff. Present forms of accounts and statistics 
-e to be remodelled with expert assistance. 

OL^Ve have no objection .to these recommendations. They are 
tran.J right direction. From the general tax-payer's point of 
in the following points must be kept in view : — 
su t ^5 StfiA That the expenditure on the railways, both capital 
L . e P ' , n j revenue, is so regulated that the general 
TJ, v °. . u ,jenue of the country should not be drawn upon 
^ c •% ,^'eet any deficits on account of interest or 

^S^llZtgel™ 6 ™* ° £ the railwayB - 
•v^jj£n+; — ■' c the^'' V*l wa y Commission shall payout of the 
SJ ««^:hereare<»t .&'*w e > the interest, annuities, etc. 
y ~ J>- ndering vagea government of India on account 
*S^ ^areharuf.the s^ 
^< s. . } CoK 
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(m) That the charges made to the public for the con- 
veyance of passengers, goods, etc. are reasonable 
to cover the costs of working including interest, 
etc. under clause (ii) above, 
(to) That the liquidation of the Railway debt as contem- 
plated by the Government of India in 1883, is 
gradually carried out. See pages 304 and 323. 
This would be a very liberal arrangement. The tax-payer is 
entitled to a substantial return on the large contributions he has 
made in the past to railway expenditure as shown in Appendix 
No. 8. The objections to a separate railway budget recorded at 
page 21 of the Eeport of the Mackay Committee, need not block 
this arrangement. 

The Railway Budget should give full details for each Railway 
as in the Establishment Rolls and Working Estimates, prepared by 
each Railway for its own use, so that the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly may be able to criticize the details, see page 398. 
The reconstituted Railway Department is to be relieved from 
control by the India Office and Government of India, except on 
large questions of finance and general policy. It should delegate 
increased powers of day-to-day management to the Railway 
administrations, but on the other hand should be given greate' 
powers in matters such as initiation and enforcement of refor . . 

and some control over the appointment of principal officers' "., 

_ . , .... , . . , railways, 

We note with satisfaction the recommendation of r • , 

,. . . ■ . i -r. .i r, ..incurred on 

mittee for relief of the reconstituted Railwav Depar' x , , ., 

.nto the details 



we 



the control hitherto exercised by the India Office, L/. . , ., 

, . , , , , „ Tthose details, ., „ 

control in the past has very largely favour? , ,. _ r 

_, . . .... .jmmendation. We 

Companies, at tunes against the considere T . , , ^ • , . 

» -r i. n Legislature to this 
Government of India. ' , , ^ 

tit 3 , , - ,, ,_ iependent commit- 

We do not, however, approve of that ps- , , . 

, ' rr feic-turirJs o£ expenses m 

tion which refers to the control by tb, _,, , 

t,. . • . , . , • • -,, always. Then alone a real 

1 his control must be more rigidly e* - 

° J jiway finances, 
the. past. The complaints of the » 

the efficiency of the railways * 
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working of the railways is carefully watched by the members of 
the Legislature. 

The Railway Commission should certainly have full powers to 
initiate and enforce reforms and remove the racial discriminations 
now in vogue on the Railways. 

To give the Indian public a voice in the railway management, 
the Committee recommend the establishment, as soon as possible, 
of one Central and a number of Local Advisory Councils ; the 
former under the Chairmanship of the Member of Communica- 
tions, to consist of not more than 25 members — 

3 or 4 representing departments of Government con- 
cerned ; 
8 or 9 to be nominated by trade and Industrial Associa- 
tions ; 
14 or 12 to represent agricultural interests and the travelling 
public to be nominated by the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. . 
The Local Advisory Councils to be about half the size of the 
Central, and similar in constitution, meeting either at the head- 
quarters of each railway with the Agent as Chairman; or at each 
important railway centre, the Agents of all railways concerned 
""leing members and one of them the Chairman. 
"S^.We should give this recommendation a trial. Instead of 
tran-SLrgj^ Councils, we should prefer proper Councils whose 
in th t should be binding . upon the Railway Administrations. 
BU ij55 Committee have not accepted our proposals for the 

remoLhe <-jon of the Railways, we would accept the Committee's 

Governs -©. -us an experimental measure. The Committee 

V 'iected tcv, « ^ recommendation according to the practice of 



% 



;v.w!u W.-0 -u u| recommendation according to the practice of 

•ty wou> <»£ J ital railways, but India is a very large country 

^cS** 5 ^ '' *• s ? railways each Province of India should 

va-ofo M the*' 1 country. The whole of India is too big 

pyhere ai roposed Railway Commission. 

, ihiC u ^ er "' \ ^ the establishment of a Rates 

f\ ■'Ate . " v t ier as Chairman, and one Rail- 
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way and one Commercial Member, with jurisdiction over all ques- 
tions of reasonableness of rates and facilities; the Tribunal to 
investigate the conditions attached to Owners' and Railway Risk 
Notes, and frame a standard form ; in certain circumstances an 
appeal to lie aganist the decision of the Rates Tribunal to the 
Governor General in Council. The Committee have noted that 
the provision in the Railways Act for Commissions is unsuitable. 
The Rates Tribunal should, in our opinion, also have the power 
to adjudicate the reasonableness of Passenger fares as in America, 
and the extended powers given to the Companies in Rates and 
Fares since 1900 ( vide pages 467-68 ) should be withdrawn. 

It is a pity the Committee have not expressed their opinion 
on the simplification of Goods Tariff. On this the recommend- 
ations (see pages 455-57) of the late Government Director, 
■Sir Juland Danvers, and Mr. Thomas Robertson should hold 
good. Unless the Tariffs are simplified and uniform scales 
of Rates adopted as in Japan, we are afraid the number of 
claims will not be reduced. We shall be glad to see a procedure • 
laid down by the Railway Commission that will expedite t)- 
. settlement of claims. nparud 

A close watch by the Inspectors of Traffic to be attached j ares £ 
Railway Commission and the association of the publj e ra il wav 
Advisory Councils will, it is hoped, stamp out the serious 
spread abuses connected with the allocation of wagons hot fa e r - le Ut. 
which, the Committee observe, have grown up injj ^ ra ii way8 
bribery and organised blackmail. The discussigjture incurred on 
Legislative Assembly on tbe 20th Septemio g0 into the details 
"Venkatapathi Raju's resolution on c ,^'into those details, we 
Departments showed the intense feel recommendation. "We 

subject. Mr. Bryant was especially 4 \ Legislature to this 
need for the enquiry into the Railw- lependent commit- 

Government Member for CommeWrmn^s of expenses in 
Railways and asked the Assemh Railways. Then alone a real 
.amendment in view of the Reilailway finances. 
"As stated below the Committ? 
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o£ the Railway expenditure. Special enquiry into this expendi- 
diture is necessary in reference to the demand of the Railways 
for substantial increases in Rates and Fares. 

The conveniences of the lower class passengers may be 
reduced by loan of Carriage stock from one railway to another in 
times of occasional fairs or large gatherings, but the daily over- 
crowding of passenger trains is due to the old policy of running 
insufficient number of trains. That policy should be changed and 
the Railway Administrations directed to run more passenger 
trains in their daily services. 

Without an appreciable increase in the number of daily 
passenger trains, the extended employment of Passenger 
Superintendents will not stop the overcrowding of trains. 

The Committee consider a general and substantial increase in 
Rates and Fares overdue and recommend such an increase, the 
present sur-tax on railway traffic which is bad in principle, being 
^withdrawn. 

v The grounds upon which this recommendation has been made 
areNlot given in the summary. Very probably the sur-tax has 
led thv-Cominittee to think that the traffic can bear substantial 
increaseK The sur-tax is responsible to some extent for the 
recent risijn the cost of living, about which serious discontent is 
prevalent aWig the masses. We are decidedly against any large 
■increase in tlkordinary goods rates ; the special rates for export 
and import go>ds, which are low, should certainly be raised. 

With the s&uftics we have quoted in this volume, 
especially those at ps»;es 425-30, we strongly hold that a substan- 
tial reduction, not incr<ise, in the Passenger fares is desirable 
both in the interests of '•« Railways and the general public. 

The railways are alreadySaking large profits from passengers. 
For instance, the statistics f\the E. I. Railway showed the 
following percentages of profibon the costs of working during 
the two half-years of 1919-20 ;A 
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In lst-half year. In 2nd-hal£ year. 
1st class ... 70 per cent 78 per cent. 

2nd class ... 77 „ 84 „ 

Inter, class ... 87 „ 96 „ 

3rd class ... 421 „ 379 „ 

Notwithstanding these profits, the E. I. Railway has notifi- 
ed the following enhanced fares from 1st October 1921: — 

For first 300 For additional 

miles. distances. 

Pies per mile. Pies per mile.. 

1st class ... ... 24 18 

2nd class 

Inter class mail trains 

„ Ordinary 
3rd class mail trains 
„ Ordinary 



12 9 

6 4£ 



4 H 

3 3 

Compare these with the fares on the Japanese State Railways 
given at page 430. In the Council of State a statement was 
made on 6th September 1921, on behalf of the Government, that 
the fares were proposed to be enhanced because the work ing 
expenses for 1920-21 had gone np by 81 per cent as compared 
with those in 1915-16. This does not prove that the fares of 
1921 were unremunerative. We maintain that the railway 
expenses are capable of large reduction. 

The enhancement of Rates and Fares is not the right, 
course to follow. To improve the finances of the railways, 
large reductions should be made in the expenditure incurred on 
the Railways. The Committee had no time to go into the details 
of Railway expenditure. If they had gppe into those details, we 
feel sure they would have made a different recommendation. We 
particularly draw the attention of tbi Indian Legislature to this 
matter. n The Assembly should appoint an independent commit- 
tee to make a searching enquiry into the details of expenses in 
all Department o¥"the principl Railways. Then alone a real 
improvement will be inaae in Railway finances. 
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The Committee consider greater facilities are necessary for 
training Indians for the superior posts. But when are these 
facilities to be allowed or provided ? The recommendations of 
the Public Services Commission, and those of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission for such training- are lying probably in the 
- "pigeon-holes of the Secretariat. While unnecessary increases to 
the salaries of the higher officials have been allowed even beyond 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, nothing has been 
done on its urgent recommendation for the .training and larger 
employment of Indians in the superior grades. The matter 
requires special attention of the Legislators. Indians are not 
allowed even the facilities which already exist for mechanical 
training in the Railway Workshops. 

We fully agree with the Committee that Branch lines should 
as far as possible be constructed and worked by the Main lines. 
This is more economical than having a separate body to. work 
them. Separate Branch line Companies should he encouraged 
pnly in cases where the State is unable or unwilling to provide 
funds. When financial conditions permit of railway develop- 
ment, Indian States may be called into council and invited to 
take part in working out a common scheme of development. 
The Department of Communications is asked to enquire into 
the alleged unfair railway competition with inland waterways. 

The investigation of gauge question by an expert Commission 
is recommended, Sir H. P. Burt dissenting from this. 

The Committee are unanimous in advising that the system of 
management by guaranteed Companies of English domicile should 
not be continued arter the termination of their present contracts 
and that this management by a combination of English and Indian 
domiciled companies is^mpracticable, but they are divided as to 
the relative merits of management by the State and by Indian 
domiciled companies. Th\ Chairman, the Right Hon'ble Sri- 
nivasarao Sastri P.C., Mr. E. B. Hiley C.B.E., Mr. Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas C. I. E., M. B. E, a\d Mr. J. Tuke are in favour of 
direct management by the Sta^, provided the Committee's 
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recommendations for financial and administrative reforms are 
substantially adopted. They are opposed to Indian domiciled 
companies mainly on the broad ground that as a matter of 
practical politics, companies of substantial independence cannot be 
formed in India to work the State-owned lines, and that without 
such independence the advantages claimed for private enterprise 
are lost. They recommend accordingly that as and when the 
English guaranteed Companies' contracts fall in, the undertakings 
should be managed directly by the State. All future capital is 
to be raised directly by the Central Government. Funds required 
to put the existing railways into proper shape should be raised even 
at today's prices as fast as they can be, and economically spent. 
The immediate raising of capital for extensions is not recommended. 
Government borrowings are to be by ordinary Sterling loans in 
England and rupee loans earmarked for railway purposes in India. 

We congratulate the above named members of the Committee 
for doing this piece of justice to India. We do not quite 
approve ofjarge borrowings, especially out of India, nor as stated 
already do we approve of any enhancement of passenger fares. 
With the modifications and remarks weiiave made, we heartily 
support the recommendations of the majority Committee, and we 
trust they will be brought into force without delay. 

Sir H. P. Burt K.C.I.E.,C.B.E., Sir R. N: Mookerjee K.C.I.E., 
Sir A. R. Anderson Kt. C.I.E., C.B.E., Sir G. C. Godfrey and 
Sir H. Ledgard are against Government being committed to a 
policy of State-management only, and recommend the continu- 
ance of a system of State and company management side by side, 
with Indian companies in lieu of English Companies. They 
accordingly' propose a scheme for creating Indian domiciled 
companies to manage the East Indian, and possibly the Great 
Indian Peninsular ; other lines to be considered on their merits 
later when the contracts become terminable. 

This practically means a continuance of the present Company 
System, which in practice, in many respects, affects also the 
systems directly worked by the State. Their administration has 
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been universally condemned not once but twice, first in 1869 anc 
again now. The readers o£ this volume will easily see that th< 
guaranteed Companies have no merit to continue their operation! 
in India. 

The London correspondent of the Hindu of Madras has cabled 
that the Report of the Committee has caused a flutter in the 
financial dovecote in London. The British classes, that have 
hitherto exploited Indian Railways for service and other advan- 
tages, are staggered. They know it is well-nigh impossible for 
the authorities to go against the recommendations of the Chair- 
man. They will, adds the correspondent, try to use some Indian 
capitalists as their tools. We regretfully mark that Sir R. N. 
Mookerjee has subscribed to the dissent. We trust Indians will 
not lend their support to these champions of the company 
system. 

The Minority Committee agree that much capital must be 
raised directly by the Central Government, but urge also the 
fullest use of Indian domiciled companies to provide .funds from 
independent sources, no channel through which money can be 
obtained to be neglected. For instance, further debenture loans 
through the existing Companies might be negotiated. They 
agree that money might be raised as r fast as it can be, and 
economically spent but do not wish new developments to be 
arrested, and consider private enterprise should be enlisted to 
provide capital for new lines. 

We need not consider these proposals seriously. 
The Committee is unanimous in other recommendations of 
the Mackay Committee that in periods of easy money, funds 
should be raised in excess of immediate requirements. " 

We do not endorse this, as it is likely to lead to extravagance 
and unnecessary incurrence of interest. 
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ORIGIN OF RAILWAY IN ENGLAND. 

TpHE story of the invention of the iron-road and. of the Loco- 
motive Steam Engine and the consequent development of 
the Railway system, with the wonderful; changes, it has produced 
in the life of the people and conditions of the world, is of a deep 
interest to mankind., Before we give an account of the Indian 
Railways, it will be interesting to give a brief sketch of the early 
history of die rail-road, and of the Locomotive in England and of 
the conditions which prevailed in that country before the advent . 
of the Railway. 

Prior to the invention of the railway in England, conditions 
in that country were much the. same as in India, for human 
nature is much the same all over the' world, although we find; 
varying grades", styles, or forms of civilizations! in different; 
countries at the same or different times. , , 

We take the following extracts from 1 'Volume 'I of ''a' 
History of the English Railway " by John Francis 1851, quoting 
its pages only from where the matter has been tak6h. 

In the days of dark ages, roads in England were beset' with 1 
danger and delay. Outlaws dwelling in forests, suddenly came 
on the traveller deprived him of his all and suddenly retreated 
with the booty "they had won. Long journeys were necessarily 
performed on horse-back or by coaches which tan 20 miles a day. 
Markets were inaccessible for months together and fruits of the 
earth rotted in one place, while a few miles off the supply fell 
far short of the demand. Coal, manure and grain could only be 
carried on the backs of cattle (pages 2-5). The roads were also 
exceedingly tortuous. If the hill which crossed his path were 
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high, the passenger traversed its base ; if the river were deep, he 
sought a shallower fording place ; if the path were too rugged, 
he tried a longer but smoother passage. The travelling merchants 
. . . moved in company with their fellows. From town to town, ' 
through wood and through glade, they wandered in pleasant 
• association,' seeking in each othert' society mutual aid and mutual 
protection. Pilgrims also availed themselves of the safety and 
society of the trader's convoy (pages 6-7). 

Streets of London.— The kites, crows and other ravenous birds > 
were' the -only scavengers of the busy streets. The traffic was* 
comparatively so slight that the mud which collected in the 
uneven roads proved no inconvenience to shop-keepers. Holborn, 
the great artery of • Modern Babylon, through which pours in 
quick succession one loud, busy, rattling stream of life and' 
commerce, was not paved till the commencement of the fifteenth 
century (pages 7-8). 

Some of the minor streets were scarcely passable. Narrow 
lanes, with hedges broken only here and there by a struggling' 
house, were the primitive Wood-streets, Grays In-lanes, and' 
Aldgate-streets of modern times: some would venture to traffic 
in them in the day but few would risk such perilous thoroughfares 
at night. Along such dangerous paths the traveller at night had 
to grope his way about town in total darkness, except he was 
near enough to be guided by the lanterns on the steeple of Bow 
Church, which served as the only land-mark to the bewildered 
Btranger (pages 8-9). 

London was a great myth to the villager. It was the place 
where kings reigned and ministers decreed justice, whence wars 
and rumours of war emanated. Queens died and new dynasties 
succeeded without the fathers of the village knowing or caring 
for the change. Their luxuries were from their own vineyard, 
and their own orchards ; their necessities were the produce of their 
own farms. Their sons and daughters intermarried, children were 
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torn to them, inheriting their prejudices along with their acres; 
and had it not been for the gradual improvement in the roads 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the ignorance of 
the country would have remained unchanged, and the innocence 
of country life been still an article of faith (pages 12-13). i 

It was not until the sixteenth century that the roads of 
England were made the subject of legislative enactment. In the 
reign of Mary, it was decided that the various parishes should 
maintain their own roads. Surveyors were chosen, and by means 
of forced labour, the first step was taken in that &ne system which 
has at once caused and increased the .commerce of England 
(page 9). . • „ 

' In the seventeenth century, further but not very' successful 
efforts were made to improve travelling, and the roads remained 
eminently bad. The charge of conveyance amounted : in many 
instances to a prohibition (page 13), 

Coal, even then, was rarely seen, save in the neighbourhood 
of the district which produced it. Pack-horses — strong, enduring 
animals, the breed of . which is now extinct — were employed' to 

■ carry the produce of the weaver's patient skill, the pottery of 
Staffordshire, and even the coals of New-Castle. -Labouring along 

■ heavy roads, toiling beneath a burning sun, winding their way 
' through bare, bleak moors, down steep descent, by dangerous 
' rivers, on narrow tongues of land, between masses of mire and 

mud, so deep as to be dangerous if they entered (a leading horse 
bearing bells to intimate the approach of the party he heralded), 
the group formed a most picturesque accompaniment to the wild, 
-weird scenes it enlivened. With such difficulties before them, 
few persons left their homes but those who were called by some 
most special reason. Travellers went in fear of their necks, 
dukes were obliged to walk in muddy roads; and the carriages 'of 
reigning princes were only saved from falling by their subjects' 
support (pages 13-15). 
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The serious difficulties which beset travelling produced 
istage coaches, and great was the innovation when in 1659, 
sanctioned by the doctors of the University of Oxford, the 
flying coach Undertook to perform the journey from that place 
to London between the rising and the setting of the sun 
(page 15).* 

In April 1706 a stage coach was established between London 
and York.t doing the single journey in four days. The journey 
to Cambridge , about that period, and probably in a stage , coach, 
was described by a passenger in the following terms :— 

" I resolved, since the season of the year proved dry and 
pleasant to make a short journey to Cambridge. By the time [ 
: got to the place of starting, the country tub-driver began 
to be impatient, all the company, but myself, being already 
come, and had taken up their stations in the dirty, lumber- 
ing, wooden hovel, being more in shape like a tobacco hogs-head 
than a coach, belling out like the stern of a Dutch fly-boat, and 
was built more for burthen and the horses' ease than to commode 
travellers. The rest of the company being most of them, pretty 
burly, had made a shift to leave me a nook in the comer in the 
back part of the coach, not much wider than a chair for a jointed 
baby." " In this tub drawn by half-a-dozen bony hacks," the 
essayist proceeded, "stopping at Ware, twenty miles from 
London, to dine, and at Barley, thirty-seven miles off, to sup and 
sleep; from thence through Saffron Walden, at an ass's gallop 
(pages 17-18). He reached Cambridge, a place so abominably 
dirty that Old Street, in the Middle of a winter's thaw, or 
Bartholomew fair after a shower of rain, could not have more 
occasion for a scavenger than the Miry Streets of this famous 
corporation, most of them so very narrow that should two wheel- 
barrows meet in their largest thoroughfare, they are obliged to 
stop half-an-hour before they can clear themselves of one another." 
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Ttie was the mode of journeying by coach to and such, was 
Cambridge about the beginning of the eighteenth century. , 

In 1712 a stage coach service was established between London 
and Edinburgh, passing Durham, New Castle and 1 Berwick, with 
a fare of £iWs. petf passenger, the single journey taking 13 
days (page 19)-t 

Highwaymen, another danger .incidental to, the infancy of 
locomotion, must not be passed oyer. Though night-fall saw the 
traveller duly housed, daylight was often no (safeguard agajnst 
the marauder. A crowded coach was a temptation to an Abershaw. 
Bash and daring, a' bold and skilful hoa^mao, it was no uncom- 
mon circumstance for the Claude Duval of the day £o afctaek and 
fob, single-handed, a stage full of passengers. The -arms ,of the 
riders were no alarm to him. The coachman stopped his .cattle 
at his approach ; the Postilion was often in his pay. He-vcreated 
■tremor in the minds of all as they came near his reputed haunts. 
The gentleman thanked heaven if he escaped a visit on Finchley-t. 
common'; the' lady ejaculated her delight astshe passed the coo- 
fines of Hounslow; the -wild heath i which graces iShooiar'si hill 
was a terror to the traveller', and more feiroent prayer* were 
heard for safety on huge, desolate Salisbury-plain . *han weue 
ever breathed in its fine cathedral", (-page 26).; i ' 

^ Notwithstanding the establishment of turnpikes on Toads in 
1763;"' goes on the chronicler, " it is eertaiH that by ; 1770 'no 
great: improvement "had been effected. Language fails te describe 
the internal roads in Lancashire to that year ''.'. ; Euts four 
feet tleep, floatmgwith mud, were 1 common even in' summer^ 
%eing primitively mended by rolling in large loose ; stones, 'whidh 
ported the carriage or broke the springs. It is noticeable that in 18 
'miles of execrable -memory, a' traveller "passed ttnree carts fcrokeh 
down through these and similar causes; andf ^this was! in that 
- Lancashire- which encouraged Watt, which enriched AriwjagtaV 
which gave flie earliest important rail-road to Jihe wprldj .and 

— — — ' ' — — ■ I I ><■ Ul I . , I I )f. I ' | 5 
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which is ever first and foremost in commercial enterprise 
(pages 27-28). 

With tbe invention of Macadam in 1825 (page 29), the roads 
in England acquired that perfect condition in which they are 
found in that beautiful country in the modern days ; but the 
nprecedented revolution in human affairs which is seen there 
now is not so much due. to the improvements in the ordinary 
roads as to the introduction of the rail-roads, which the geniouses 
' of England have brought about. ' 

Necessity is the mother of invention. It was the require- 
ments of the mining districts, which prompted the people to 
invent easy roads for the carriage of their mineral produce. 
Improvements were made gradually step by step. The heavy 
roads were made easy and smooth for carts by laying rails of 
timber, /.«., by providing wooden tracks or tram-roads' 1 ) between 
the years 1602 and 1676. The wooden tracks were replaced by 
iron-rails, first for the same cart trafiic hauled by horses. Later 
on the steam engine was invented during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. About the same fime eanals were provided 
for. the carriage of goods by water. Among these canals, is the 
Manchester — Liverpool canal, the power for the construction of 
which was applied for by the Duke of Bridgewater in 1758 
(page 34). About the year 1676 the Marquis of Worcester 
observed the expansive power of moisture rarified by heat ; after 
many experiments he succeeded in constructing a. rude steam 
engine, which he called a fire-water- work, and which he pro- 
Bounced to be an admirable and most forcible instrument of 
propulsion. But the Marquis was suspected to be a madman and 
known to be a Papist ; his invention therefore found no favourable 
reeeption (page 43). 

(1) The timber wheel tracks obtained the name of tnmi or tramroada— npposed 
to have been a popular abbreviation of the name of a Mr. Ontram who either originated 
or at .an _earh/ date waa extensively eonneeted with their employment. Page 222 of . 
"Ways and Works in India by C. W. MacOeorge 1894. 
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The revolution of 1688, which developed the recourcea of the 
English nation in a remarkable degree, was also indirectly the 
promoter of the rail-road. It gave an impluse to commerce and a 
security to property. The demand for the produce of the coal 
mines rendered quick transit important. By 1750 A.D., there 
was scarcely an important mine which had not its. accompany-, 
mg rail-road. It was tolerably certain that upto 1738 there was 
no other improvement in the tramroad than in the form or 
the quality of the wood. The iron way was not even thought of, 
at the time (pages 44-45). 

The precise origin of rail-roads is unknown, but the earliest 
approximation to the modern railway was the wooden tr amroad. 
The first change was from the heavy road to the smooth tram, 
seeing that the rut of the common way rendered the work of the 
cattle easier, the people applied that principle to the reduction of 
labour, and took the initiative in the modern system af rail-roads. 
Acting on this inspiration, logs of wood, placed in a parallel 
line, bore the mineral product of the* mine to its place of. 
deposit. The idea, though simple was effective, as the horse 
which previous to this rude tramroad, could only draw 17 Cwts., 
was enabled after its formation to draw 42 Cwts., without extra 
fatigue. This change occurred between 1602 and 1649 or 1676. 
The manner of the carriage was by laying rails of timber, exactly 
straight and parallel, and bulky carts were made with four 
rowlets fitting these rails, whereby the carriage was so easy that 
one horse drew down 4 or 5 Chaldron of coals (pages 41-43). 

In 1738 cast iron rails were first substituted for wooden ones, 
but owing to the old wagons continuing to be employed, which, 
were too heavy for the cast iron, they did not completely succeed 
on the first attempt. However, about 1768, a simple contrivance 
wag attempted, which was to make a number of smaller wagons and 
link them together, and, by thus diffusing the weight of one large 
wagon into many, the principal cause of the failure was removed, < 
because the weight was more divided upon the iron (page 45). 
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The following description which evidently proves' that wood 
was still in common use, was given of the wooden tramroad in 
1765 : — "When the road has been traced at six feet in breadth, 
and where the declevities are fixed, an excavation is made of the 
breadth of the said road, more or .less deep according as the 
levelling of the road requires. There are afterwards arranged 
along the whole breadth of the excavation, pieces of Oafcwood of 
the thickness of 4, 5, 6 and even 8 inches square, these are placed 
across and at the distance, of two or three feet from each other; 
these pieces need only be squared at their extremities, and upon 
these are fixed other pieces of wood, well squared and sawed, of 
about 6 or 7 inches breadth, by 5 inches depth, with pegs of 
wood; these pieces are placed on each side of the road along its. 
whole length ; they are commonly placed at four feet distance 
from each other, which forms the interior breadth of the road'' 
(page 46). 

The first piece of wood, measuring six feet long by 4 to 8 
inches square, Berved the purpose of modern sleeper, while the 
rails were made of 6 or 7 inches width and 5 inches depth, the 
interior of the road being 4 feet betweeg the rails. 

Ll 1765 the common rail-road was of wood, but from 1767 the' 
idea of using iron rails was practically entertained. According 
to Robert Stephenson, cast iron rails were first made in the great 
iron, works at Colebrook Dale in Shropshire and six tons of rails- 
were cast there on the 13th November 1767 as an experiment. > 
A claim to this novelty was made also by Curr, who said that the 
Making and nsS of iron rail-roads were among his first inventions 
and werfe introduced into the Sheffield Colliery about the year' 
1776 (page 47). , 

By 1776 the discovery of steam had been variously applied, 
and reflective men were employed on that power which had beefl' 
pioneered by Dr. Black's discovery of the power of latent heat, 
and .(which Watt rendered applicable by experiment* which 
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attained an unintermitted supply of steam and a continuous 
rotary motion. 

, In 1759 be was engaged in forming an engine and in 1769 
he expressly mentioned the possibility of applying the steam 
engine to domestic improvement. By 1787 the discovery had so 
far proceeded that Mr. Symington, who had claims to the inven- 

• tionof tfae steam-boat, exhibited the model of a steam carriage in 
Edinburgh, at the house of Mr.- Gilbert Meason. In 1802 Mr. 
Trevitfoick .took, out a patent for an invention and brought into 
use a Machine of. this nature on the rail-road of Merthyr Tydyil 
in South Wales, and the first locomotive in England was i then 
■»d there employed for a short time (pages 48 — 49). 

The first locomotive therefore was first in use in 1804 on a 

Welsh Railway, drawing as many carriages as would contain ten 

tons of bar iron, at the rate of 5 miles an hour. The principle 

was. perfect, the .triumph was complete, a locomotive was in 

absolute work, and yet for years was the fallacy established in 

men's minds as fixedly as an article of faith that it could not 

draw heavy loads, that the adhesion of the smooth wheels of the 

carriage to the smooth rails of the iron must be so slight that 

though the wheels, would move round, the carriage wouhjL not 

. move with them. There was no doubt of this . imaginary defect 

, in the minds of scientific persons. Men published treatises, formed 

. plans, made new discoveries, argued, wrote, pleaded and finally 

. took out patents to overcome a difficulty which had no . existence 

.save in their own minds. Mr. Trevithick endeavoured to provide 

for it by certain projections in his wheels,. Mr. Blenkin- 

isop was granted a patent. One gentleman tried . to form 

.machinery which should imitate the action of the hind legs of a 

horse, while another was nearly successful in producing both the 

fore and hind legs, when in 1811 the important difficulty was 

partially overcome; and Mr. Blenkinsop of Middleton Colliery 

•conveyed coals, by the aid of engines with toothed-wheels worked 
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into a tooth-rack. This plan was very objectionable but as it 
surmounted the fancied evil, great were the rejoicings. In only 
two years after, the evil itself was discovered to be a figment of 
ihe 'brain, and the efforts to overcome it a waste of time 
(pages 30^ — 51). 

To'Mri Blackett of Wylam Railway, the credit was due of 
destroying that theory. Being in possession of one of Trevithick's 
engines, he acted like a sensible man, formed another of greater 
power, similar to it, and then tested its capacity. To his delight 
' he found that nature was not at fault but that, by virtue of one 
of her beautiful and unerring laws, the carriage actually moved 
rapidly along the road, however great the weight (pages 51 — 52). 

Experiments were made in various places, the nature of the 
machinery was more perfectly comprehended; its operations were 
better understood. Constant experience suggested successive 
experiments, and on the Lillingworth railway, on 25th July 1814, 
with an engine constructed under the superintendence of George 
Stephenson, was the triumphant success of the principle proved, 
by a carriage moving on a slight ascent, drawing after it eight 
loaded carriages, all weighing 20 tons. The principal improve- 
ment made was the introduction of two cylinders instead of one, 
which acting at different portions of the wheels, produced a more 
regular motion and abolished a fly-wheel previously used. Lord 
Ravensworth was called a fool for advancing the money and Mr. 
Stephenson laughed at as a coxcomb, for attempting that which 
others in their superior wisdom declared impossible. Mr. 
Stephenson, however, declared that there was no limit to the 
speed of such an engine, provided the works could be made to 
stand. His first engine was named ''My Lord" (pages 52-53). 

The first railway openecl for public traffic is the Liverpool- 
Manchester line, the first iron road on which the locomotive was 
used as the . moving power for the carriage of passengers. Its 
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Engineer was Mr.. Stephenson, its originator was Mr.< Edward 
Pease (pages 53-54). f . 

The first iron road was established in 1801 from Wandsworth 
to Croydon with a branch to Carshalton — about 9 miles in length. 
ITpto 1825 there were 29 railways of short lengths with a 
total mileage of about 400 miles (pages 56-64}. 

. In addition to the social advantages which accrued from 
increased communication, there were the development of commerce j 
and the increased importance of the various places through which 
it passed. A new trade in lime arose; the price of coal fell from 
18s. to 8s. 6<2 (page 56). 

It is 'evident that the facililities of the tram-road were brought 
into use from the beginning of the' seventeenth century, that the , 
power of steam was known and applied in the eighteenth century 
and the iron road was commenced from about the middle of the . 
latter century. ' 

Each, line diminished labour, increased profits and! lowered :„? 
prices. - ; 

Improvements in appliances have been continually made, 
enterprising men joined their capital together, money, of the 
commercial man and the mind of the inventive genidus were 
employed to produce the desired results. From the year 1830 
every year and almost month, witnessed some improvement 
either in the road, in the. carriages, the engines or safety appli- 
ances. Nor must it be imagined that a finality in. railway impro- 
vements has even yet been achieved. 



APPENDIX 2. 

Direct Financial Results of the transactions connected with the old GuaranteedRailways in India from 

commincement to the year 1882-83 as per India Office Statement printed at page 106 of the Report of 

the Select Committee on Indian Railwags of 1884, with 4 per cent, per annum simple interest. 



Year. 



1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 

1858-59 
1859-60 



Net Traffio 
Receipts. 



Charges. 



Interest on ' 
Capital, Sur- 
plus profits, 
Supervision, 
and cost of 
land. 



3 



RsT 



77,695 

1,54,342 

6,52,658 

12,68,520 

16,39,658 

21,31,200 
43,96,985 



EiT" 

92,437 

2,35,457 

5,37,725 

6,88,927 

8,69.858 

15,68,625 

36,62,464 

60,43,560 

72,43,770 

92,72,446 
1,53,23,376 



Loss by Ex- 
change on 
Capital trans- 
actions. 



Ks. 
—1,22,485 
—1,66,122 

o M96 

1,33,305 

2,00,131 

3,78,785 

—3,34,722 

12,47,768 

16,25,140 

22,89,948 

31,95,343 
42,21,645 



Total. 



Net 

Charge (Cols, 

5 uiiuua 2 ) 



Simple interest 

at 4 7» l'er 

annum up to 

31atMurchl917 

on column 6. 



—1,22,485 

—73,685 

2,39,953 

6,71,030 

8,89,058 

12,48,643 

12,33,903 

49,10,232 

76,68,700 

95,33,718 

1,24,67,789 
1,95,45,021 



Ks. 

—1,22,485 

—73,685 

2,39,953 

6,71,030 

8,89,058 

1,17,09,48 

1,07,95,61 

4,25,75,74 

6,40,01,80 

7,89,40.60 



2,24,06,la4 
1,03,36,589 
1,51,48,036 



Number 
of years 

up to 31st 
March 
1917. 



R7. 

-r-3,33,159 

—1,97,476 

6,33,476 

17,44,678 

22,75,988 

2,950,789 

26,77,311 

1,03,88,480 

1,53,60,432 

1,86,29,982 

2,39,80,886 
3,45,37,522, 



68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

63 

62.' 

61 

60 

59 

58- 
57 



1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 

1865-66 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 ; 

1869-70 ' 

1870-71 ' 

1871-72 , 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 , 

1876-7Z ■• 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 ; 

1881-82 I 

1.882-83 

■ Total 



42,48,142 
42,67,222 
68,24,890 
89,62,340 
1,23,25,650 
3,12,65,630 
2,46,92,340 
2,25,04,540 
2,44,00,600 
2,93,70,400 
2,86,28,620 
3,18,80,890 
2,86,03,770 
3,61,31,140 
4,13,15,640 
4,25,93,200 
5,08,76,410 
6,59,34,590 
5,20,13,060 
4,62,25,840 
2,91,33,130 
3,61,56,250 
3*58,20,460 



1,58,94,408 
1,91,51,299 
2,30,77,127 
2,68,55,799 
3,07,35,622 
3,14,48,577 
3,50,26,979 
3,82,29,623 
4,28,79,997 
4,42,38,214 
4,77,64,577 
4,78,31,940 
5,09,88,120 
5,18,69,740 
5,48,18,850 
5,43,54,760 
5,77,33,160 
6.18,07,210 
6,60,96,890 
6,37,68,900 
4,33,48,210 
4,35,12,610 
4,63,39,340 



46,86,874 

41,67,274 

34,60,064 

27,74,279 

23,65,041 

29,78,677 

18,14,595 

9,68,084 

5,75,790 

13,18,013 

—6,34,674 

1,85,181 

—1,92,850 

—3,91,954 

—1,26,096 

9,73,164! 

19,45,360 

.—23,118' 

12,63,839! 

-11,14,474 

—1,28,469 

8,53,420 

—7,76,356 



2,05,81,282 
2,33,18,573 
2,65,37,191 
2,96,30,078 
3,31,00,663 
3,44,27,254 
3,68,41,574 
3,91,97,707 
4,34,55,787 
4,55,56,227 
4,71,29,903 
4,80,17,121 
5,07,95,270 
5,14,77,786 
5,46,92,754 
5,53,27,924 
5,96,78,520 
6,17,84,092 
6,73,60,729 
6,26,54,426 
4,32,19,741 
4,43,66,030 
4,55,62,984 



1,63,33,1401 
1,90,51,351 
1,97,12,301 
2,06,67,738 
2,07,75,013 

31,61,624 
1,21,49,234 
1,66,93,167 
1,90,55,187 
1,61,85,827 
1,85,01,283 
1,61,36,231 
2,21,91,500 
1,53,46,646 
1,33,77,114 
1,27,34,724 

88,02,110 
—41,50,498 
1,53,47,669 
1,64,28,586 
1,40,86,611 

82,09,780 

97,42,524 



70,44,95,81* 1,04,33,10,597 



3,96,14,896'l.08,29,25,493 37,84,29,681 



3,65,86,234 
4,19,12,972 
4,25,78,570 
4,38,15,605 
4.32,12,027 
644,9,713 
2,42,98,468 
8,27,28,607 
3,65,85,959 
3,04,29,603 
3,40,42,361 
2,90,45,216 
3,90,57,040 
2,63,96,231 
2,24,73,552 
2,08,84,947 
1,40,83,376 

—64,74,777 
2,33,28,457 
2,01,74,297 
2,02.84,720 
1,14,93,692 

- 1,32,49,832 



71,92,85,611 



56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

51 

50 

49 \ 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 



Nora— 1877-78 was .the qnly year in which, the Guaranteed Hallways showed a profit whtle in all the, other years 
of their working, they incurred losses. ' In 1877-78 the extraordinary result was' due to the large 
income made from the famine traffic. and from traffic to and from the Delhi Durbar of 1877, 



APPENDIX 8. ■• ■ - 

True Financial Eaeuite (a the Revenues of India of the guarantee of interest upon the Capital of 
Guaranteed Railway ' Companies as per Table of Commercial and Financial Statistics appended to the 
annual Financial Statements of the Government of India, with 4 per cent, per annum simple interest. 
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2 


S 


4 


s 


6 


7 


3 


9 10 


11 


12 


13 


14 




Miles. 
4,636 


In Thousands of Rupees- 


33 




1883-84 


7,83,6Q;4,14,79 4,04,72 


56,99 


6,73 


19 


8,67 


8,92,10 1,08,49 


1,43,28 


52-86 


1884-85 


4,528 a 


7,60,67 4,12,84 


4,02>87 


43,15 


6,15 


19 


—10 


8,65,08 


1,04,41 


1,33,65 


32 


54-27 


1885-86 


3,921 b 


730,954,08,45 


4,23,17 


39,71 


6,96 


14 


4,80 


8,84,23 


1,03,27 


1,28,06 


31 


52-30 


1886-87 


3,89.6 


7,28,05,3,63,34 


3,72,19 


53,46 


6,62 


18 


11,53 


8,07,33 


79,28 


95,13 


30 


49-91 


1887-88 


9.912 


. 7,24,153,60,48 


3,85,29 


66,26 


5,14 


23 


7,87 


8,25,27 


1,01,13 


1,17,31 


29 


49-78 


1888-89 


3,241 


. 7,40,34 3,75,26 


3,95,91 


50,72 


4,43 


33 


8,69,8,41,65 


1,01,30 


1,13,46 


28 


50-68 


1889-90 
189091 


3.243 


6,53,461 


3,36,59 


3,39,53 


44,19 


3,10 


• (a 


14,27,7,37,68 


84,23 


90,96 


27 


51-50 


2,588 


6,75,30 


3,25,17 


3,13,09 


47,33 


4,30 




8.756,98,65 


23,35 


24,29 


26 


4815 


1891-9? 


8,5:88 


. 6,84,64 


3,35,33 


3,06,94 


73,77 


1,93 


... 


13,20.7,31,16 


46,52 


46,52 


25 


48-98 


1892-93 
1893-9* 


3,5(87 


-. 6,30,19 


3,05,75 


3,43,86 


58,19 


2,94 


• •• 


14,547,25,29 


95,10 


91,29 


24 


48-52 


\w 


6,45,10 


3,07^2 


3,55,75 


57,13 


3,40 




13,3517,37,35 


91,25 


83,95 


23 


47-6,3 



1894-95 
189596 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
189900 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 

to 1818-14 

Total 

1888-84 to 

1913-14. 

Tetal from 
1848-48 to 
1882-88. ' 

Grand 
Total for 
entire 
- pprlod 



2,587 
2,587 
2,588 
2,588 
2,588 
2,612 
1,305 
1,334 
1,349 
1,408 
1,408 
, 904 
904 
905 



4,12,42 
6,25,51 
5,68,52 
5,41,46 
'6,38,10 
6,26,02 
3,78,26 
2,65,90 
2,82,67 
2,99,01 
•3,23,13 
2,81,37 
1,52,03 
1,17,53 



3,07,39 
2,97,99 
3,05,10 
3,21,32 
3,29,83 
3,39,93 
1,80,73 
1,28,65 
1,40,74 
1,57,79 
1,61,91 
1.43,08 
92,21 
83,24 
18 



1,88,1MS 



8,05.64,39 



3,95,38 
3,80,67 
3,59,72 
3,37,71 
3,25,20 
3,25,85 
2,38,41 
1,51,43 
1,54,03 
1,54,92 
1,57,10 
1,57,94 
87,71 
86,49 



73,65,89 



60,07 
50,15 
44,73 
11,03 
36,18 
42,04 
25,82 
23,16 
13,34 
15,28 
19,08 
17,73 
9,05 
1,29 
1,83 
—97 



9,67,03 



1,04,83,11 



8,15 

2,88 

2,81 

1,59 

3,64 

9,47 

-16 

-1,01 

-95,96 

3 

1,13 

1,20 

—2,80 

47 

86 



74,23 



7,43 

8,73 

8,31 

11,05 

18,17 

21,02 

97 

—2,80 

3,60 

8,47 

4,72 

5,66 

6,63 

59 

4 



7,73,41' 
7,20,68 
6,82,70 
7,13,02 
7,38,30 
4,45,76 
2,99,43 
3,10,75 
3,36,49 
3,43,94 
3,25,62 
1,92,81 
1,92,81 
1,72,08 
2,14 
—97 



2,08,16 



3,90,15 



1,55,42,88 



1,60,99 

1,14,90 

1,52,16 

1,41,24 

74,92 

1,12,30 

67,50 

33,54 

28,09 

37,47 

20,81 

44,25 

40,77 

54,55 

2,10 

—97 



2.63,71,63 



20,22,95 



3,78,4,29 



68,07,24 



1,41,67 

96,52 

1,21,83 

1,07,34 

5,39,4 

76,36 

43,20 

20,12 

15,73 

19,49 

9,99 

19,47 

16,30 

19,64 

67 

—17 



18,29,84 



71,92,85 



90,22,79 



21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 



5019 
47-64 
53-67 
59-84 
51-69 
54-30 
47-78 
48-38 
49-79 
52-77 
5011 
50-85 
60-65 
70-82 



• The figure given In column 8 wpresenta net traffic wceiptB »fter.dwlnoHan .of the working eiaiegeeB from the grosi traffic tecelpta. 
(a) The Bellary Branch of the Madras BailwaySiaiflw, faansferred to the 8. M. Railway. • 
(0) The S. P. & D. Baihtey 691 mllea, pmchaieS*y;the State on 1st January 1880. 





APPENDIX 3A. 






Tatal loss borne by 


the Revenue of India on account of the old Guaranteed Railway -Companies 




with 4 per\cent. per annum Compound interest. 


. . . ! Year. 


Net lots during each 

year as per Statements 

Nos. 2 & 3. 


interest at 4 j^er cent, 
per annum <m the total 
loss at end of previous 
year. ... 


Total loss including 

interest at end of each 

year. 




1 

i 


2 ~ 


3 


4 




11 


1 Us. 


Ks. 


Ks. 




1848-49 ... ... 


—1,22,485 




—1,22,485 




1849-50 


—73,685 


—4,899 


—2,01,069 




1850-51 ... 


2,39,953 


—8,043 


30,841 




1851-52 • 


6,71,030 


' 1,234 


7,03,105 




1852-53 ... 


8,89,058 


28,124 


16,20,287 




1853-54 ,., 


11,70,948 


64,811 


28,56,046 




1854-55 


10,79,561 


1,14,242 


40,49,849 




1855-56 ... 


42,57,574 


1,61,994 


84,69,417 




1856-57. ... 


64,00,180 


3,38,777 


1,52,08,374 




1857-58 


78,94,060 


6,08,335 


2,37,10,769 




1858-59 .„, 


1,03,36.589 


9,48,431 


3,49,95,789 




1859-60 ...! 


1,51,48,036 


13,99,832 


5,15,43,657 




1860-61 ...! 


1,63,33,140 


20,61,746 


6,99,38,543 




\ 


6,42,23,959 


57,14,584 


6,99,38,343 




1861-62 ... 


1,90,51,351 


27,97,542 


9,17,87.436 




1862-63 .... 


1,97,12,301 


36,71,497 


11,51,71,234 




1863-64 


2,06,67,738 


46,06,849 


14,04,45,821 





1864-65 .",. 


2,07,75,013 


56,17,833 


16,68,38,667 




1865-66 


31,61,624 


66,73,547 


17,66,73,838 




1866-67 


1,21,49,234 


70,66,954 


' 19,58,90,026 




1867-68 ... 


1,66,93,616 


78,35,601 


22,04,18,794 






17.64,34,387 


4,39,84,407 


22,04,18,794 




1868-69 ... 


1,90,55,187 


88,16,752 


24,82,90,733 




1869-70 


1,61,85,827 


99,31,629 


27,44,08,189 




1870-71 


1,85,01,283 


1,09,76,327 


30,38,85,799 






23,01,76,684 


7,37,09,115 


30,38,85,799 




1871-72 .„ 


1,61,36,231 


1,21,55,432 


33,21,77,462 




1872-73 


2,21,91,500 


1,32,87,098 


36,76,56,060 




1873-74 .,. 


1,53,46,646 


1,47,06,242 


39,77,08,948 




1874-75 ... 


1,33,77,114 


1,59,08,358 


42,69,94,420 




1875-76 


1,27,34,724 


1,70,79,776 


45,68,08,920 




1876-77 


88,02,110 


1,82,72,356 


48,38,83,386 




1877-78 


—41,50,498 


1,93,55,335 


49,90,88,223 




1878-79 


■ 1,53,47,669 


* 1,99,63,528 


53,43,99,420 




1879-80 


1,64,28,586 


2,13,75,976 


57,22,03,982 




1880-81 


1,40,86,611 


2,28,88,159 


60,91,78,752 






86,04,77,377 


24 87,111,376 


60,91,78,752 




1831-82 


82,09,780 


2,43,67,150 


64,17,55,682 




1882-83 


97,42,524 


2,56,70,227 


67,71,68,433 




- 1883-84 


1,08,49,220 


2,70,86,737 


71,51,04,390 




1884-85 


1,04,41,350 


2,86,04,176 


75,41,49,916 




1885-86 


1,03,27,390 


3,01,65,997 


79,46,43,303 




Carried over 


41,00,47,641 


38,45,95,662 


79,46,43,303 





APPENDIX 3A.— (Continued-) 
Total loss borne by tJte-- Revenue of India on account of iht- old Guaranteed Railway Companies 
with 4 per cent, per annum Compound interest. 



Year. 


Net loss duru.fi each 1 ^'" e8t at 4 1" •»*: 
year as per Statement £J "'mm o» the total 
' No 8 ° previous 

1 y° ar - 


Total lose including 

interest at end of each 

year. 




, 1— 


2 1 " ' 8 


i 




■ . -. - •■ 


Rs. Rs. 


, Rs. 




Brought forward ... 


41,00,47,641 38,45,95,662 


79,46,43,303 




1886-87 '.'.. 


79,27,520 3,17,85,732 


'83,43,56,535 


^ 


1887-88 ... 


1,01,12,830 3,33,74,262 


87,78,43,647 




1888-89 ' 


1,01,30,360 3,51,13,746 


92,30,87,753 




1889-90 "... 


84,22,630 3,69,23,510 


96,84,33,893 




1890.91 ■;;. 


23,35,260 3,87,37,359 


1,00,95,06,512 






44,89,76,241 56,05,30,271 


1,00,95,06,512 




1891-92 .„ 


46,51,8801 4,03,80,260 


1,05,45,38,652 




1892:98 ... 


95,09,520 


4,21,81,546 


1,10,62,29,718 




1893-94 ... 


91,24,870 


4,42,49,179 


1,15,96,03,767 




1894-95 .. 


1,60,99,407 


4,63,84,151 


1,22,20,87,325 




1895-96 '„ 


1,14,90,185 


4,88,83,493 


1,28,24,61,003 




1896-97 .„ 


1,52,16,002 


5,12,98,440 


1,34,89,75,445 




1897-98 '.„ 


1,41,23,676 


5,39,59,018 


1,41,70,58,139 




1898-99 ... 


74,92,306 


5,66,82,326 


1,48,12,32,771 





18994900... •■**■ 


f, 1,12,29,754 


5,92,49,311 


1,55,17*11,836 




• 190d-0;l ... 


67,50,285 


6,20,68,473 


1,62,05,30,594 




i^,- i 


! 55,46,64.126 


1,06.68,66,468 


1,62,05,30,594 




1901-02 ... 


33,53,635 


6,48,21,224 


1,68,87,05,459 




1902-03 


28,08,815 


6,75,48,218 


1,75,90,62,486 




iV1908-O"4' ... 


.■■- - 87,47,247 


7,03,62,499 


. 1,83,31,72,232 




1904-05 ...■ 


20,80,823 


7,33,26,889 


1,90,85,79,944 




1905-06 ... . .„ 


44,24,354 


7,63,43,198; 


1,98,93,47,496 




" 1906-07 


40,77,335 


7,95,73,900 


• ■ 2,07,29,98,731 




1907-08 


54,54,854 


8,29,19,949 


2,16,19,73,534 




1908-09 ... 


. 2,10,025 


8,64,54,941' 


2,24,80,38,500 




1909-10 ... 


—26,456 


8,99,21,540! 


2,33,79,33,584 




1910-11 


; —10,642 


9,35,17,343 


2,43,14,40,285 






58.07,84,116 


1,85,06,56, 16d 


2,43,14,40,285 




1 19ll-12 .... '.,. 




9,72,57,611 


• 2,52,86,97,896 




1912-13 ... • ... 


...... 


10,11,47,916 


2,62,98,45,812, 




, 1913-14 .... 


*— 59,707 


10,51,93,832 


2,78,^9,79,937 




1914-13 ..; 


• ,.' 


» 10,93,99,197 


2,84,43,79,134 




1915-16 .... .,. 

J916:17 ... 

' 1917-18 ... j.. 


. * . \ ■ . 


11,37,75,165 


. 2,95,81,54,299 






11,83,26,172 


3,07,64,80,471 




,■ ••,■'■ 


" 12,30,59,219 


-'■■ 3,19,95,39,690 






58;Q7 ,24,409 


8,61,88,15,281 


3,19,95,39,690 




1918-19 

1^19-20 ... . ,..; 


, - - . . p ' 


12,79,81,587 


3,32,75,21,277 




" "' '.'»■••• i • 


13,31,00,851 


3,46,06,22,128 




. Total 


: 58,07,24,409 


- 2,87,98,97,719 


. 3,46,06,22,128 





APPENDIX 4.- 


-Rirchase of old Guaranteed Railways by Government See Section 6 of Chapter 111. » 


" 


LenKtQ 
of line 
n miles. 


Date of 
purobase. 


J&pit&l Bubsori 


bed by Company. 


Parouase Price for share Capitol. 


Name of Company, 


Bhare. 


Debenture. 


Bate p.o. on 
share o&pital. 


Total Prioe. 


How discharged. 




Miles. 




Pounds. 


Pounds. 




Pounds. 


Pounds. 


East Indian 


1,504 


81-12-79 


26,200,000 


4,450,000 


125 


32,750,000 


By India Stock 7 ,282 ,366 
„ Annuity 25,467,634 


Eastern Bengal ... 


160 


1-7-84 


2,255,480 


1,023,658 


^50-383 


3,391,917 


„ India Stook 542,070 
„ Annuity 2,849,847 


S. P. & D. 


737 


1-1-86 


11,075,320 




126-49 


14.009,124 


„ India Stock 4,911,216 
„ Annuity 9,097,908(o) 


Oudh & Rohilkhaud 


548 


1-1-89 


4,000,000 


5,300,000 


125-9012 


5,036,049 


„ . 3% India Stock. 


South Indian 


655 


1-1-91 


8,208,280 


1,495,000 


131011a 


4,197,557 


„ India Stock 3,197,657 










\ 


for 5%shares 
124-5583 for 
4f % shares. 




„ Capital de- 
posited by new 5 
Company 1,000 000 3 


G.I. P. 


1,288 


1-7-1900 


80,000,000 


5,922,350 


174-296 


34,859,218 


By Annuity 33,109,218(5) g 
„ New Com- 5 
, pany Stuck '1,750,000 * 
in exchange for part of 
annuity of £67,047,17*. 9d. 


B.B.&C. I. ... 


461 


31-12-05 


8,745,056 


2,391,300 


133-625 


11,685,581 


By India Stock 9,685,581 
„ New Com- 
pany Stock 2,000,000 


Madras 


sos 


1-1-08 


10,257,630 


2,144,600 


124-977 


12,819,558 


By Annuity 11,319,558 
„ New Com- 
pany Stock 1,500,000 


. Total 


6,25s 


... 


85,741,766 


r 1 22,7-26,908 


138-49 


118,749.004 





(o) Annuity of £4-1-7 8383 per oent. 



(6) annuity of £348,616 payable up to 17th August 1848. 



APPENDIX 5. 



Charges borne by General Revenues of India on account 
of the Subsidized Railway Companies, vide Heads . 
H-40 and H-XXVIII, in the abstracts of Expen- 
diture and Revenue of the Government 
of India. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 



APPENDIX 

Charges borne by General Revenues of India on account of the 
in the abstracts of Expenditure and 





(Jost of land, advances of interest, etc., 


Repayment ot advan- 




»s per Head H 40. 


profits. etc., 


Year. 


Imperial. 


Provincial. 


"Total. 


India. 


Enfl- 




Pounds. 




Rb. 


Ka. 


Bs. 


Ra. 


Pounds, i 


1881-82 


1,56,506 


■ ■■ 


1,56,506 


... 


■•• 


1882-83 


3,82,689 


• .. 


3,82,689 


• ■• 


■■• 


1883-84 


8,55,000 


,., 


8,55,000 


• ■• 


•••' 


1884-85 


8,42,000 


... 


8,42,000 


• •■ 


«•» 


1885-86 


2,72,760 


1,68,490 4,41,250 


1,190 


• *- 


1886-87 


c. 3,06,800 


1,45,630 4,52,430 


■ 16,160 


••• 


1887-88 


2,90,110 


1,46,160, 4,36,270 
l,44,39d 2,80,710 


2,47,640 


■ ■■ 


1888-89 


1,36,320 


• 4,27,680 


■•* 


1889-90 


5,45,570 


1,45,730, 6,91,300 


4,90,120 


63 




37,87,755 


7,50,400, 45,38,155 


11,82,790 


,63 


1890-9.1 ' 


2,16,620 


1,46,260 


3,62,880 


3,05,050 


735 


1891-92 


1,89,240 


1,42,060 


3,31,300 


3,15,670 


£995 
Rat 432 


1892 93 


1,23,830 


1,66,430 


2,90,260 


1,78,830 




1893-94 


^7,660 


1,42,340 


2.10,000 


3,40,540 


• •■ 


1894-95 


26,050 


1,40,890 


1,66,940 


4,16,940 


■ •■ 


1895-96 


81,340 


.1,01,170 


1,82,510 


2,52,520 


■ ■• 


1896-97 - 


7,49,570 


1,00,630 


8,50,200 


2,40,520 


• •• 


1897-98 


10,35,770 


1,01,830 


11,37,600 


1,29,900 


1,266 


189S-99- 


- 9,42,140 


1,01,910 


10,44,050 


4,37,150 


2»6 


1899-1900 


5,31,339 


40,094 


5,71,433 


3,95,755 


1,023<£ 


• _2 


77,51,31419,34,014 


96,85,328 


41,95,665 


4,810 


1900-01 


2,59,359 


1,854 


2,61,213 


3,20,134 


1,591 


1901-02 


1.99,562 


2,049 


2,01,611 


4,85,876 


1,361 


1902-03 


6,31,098 


2,096 


6,33,194 


4,82,880 


17,870 


1903-04 


4,49,953 


7,537 


4,57,490 


4,88,845 


7,222 


1904-05 


7,49.583 


3,965 


8,53,548 


5.66,840 


9,525 


1905-06 


4,59,489 


99,495' 5,58,984 


3,71,618 


17^53 


190607 


4,31.378 


86,009, 5,17,387 


3,88,746 


30,272 


1907-08 


2,03,408 


17,323 2,20,731 


2,08,839 


38,683 


Carried over 


1,11,35,144!21,54|342J 1,32,89,486 


75,09,443 


129,187 



APPINDU 5. 



5, 



Subsidized -Railway Companies, vide Heads H-40 and H-XXVI1I, 
Revenue of the Government of India. 



■ ces of interest, Surplus 
Head H-XXVIII. 




Interest nt 4 
% P er annum 
. on balance 
outstanding. 


Balance out- 
standing »t 
end of each 
year. 


land. 


Total. 


Net charge. 


Equi- 
valent in Rs 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Bs. 


Rs. 




... 


f 1,56,506 
1 3,82,689 


... 


1,56,506 


-•• 


• •> 


6,260 


5,45,455 


- ... 


• ■• 


f 8,55,000 


21,818 


14,22,273 


... 


■ •• 


b.-i 8,42,000 


56,891 


23,21,164 


... 


1,190 


1.4,40,060 


92,847 


28,54,071 




16,160 


4,36,270 


1,14,163 


34,04,5t)4 


... 


2,47,640 


1,88,630 


1,36,180 


37,29,314 




4,27,680 


--1,46,970 


1,49,173 


37,31,517 


"" 910 


4,91,030 


2,00,270 


• 1,49,261 


40,81,048 


910 


• 11,83,700 


.33,54,455 


7,26,593 


40,81,048 


9,750 


3,14,800 


48,080 


1,63,242 


42,92,370 


J 14,270 


3,29,940 


1,360 


1,71,695 


44,65,425 


... 


1,78,830 


1,11,430 


1,78,617 


47,55,472' 




3,40,540 


—1,30,540 


1,90,219 


' 48,15,r51 


... 


4,16,940 


—2,50,000 


1,92,606 


47,57,757 


... 


2,52,520 


—70,010 


1,90,310 


48,78,057 


.. 


2,40,520 


6,09,680 


1,55,123 


56,82,860 


19,790 


1,49,690 


9,87,910 


2,27,315 


68,98,085 


4,450 


4,41,600 


6,02,450 


2,75,324 


77,76,459 


15,345 


4,11,100 


1,60,333 


3,11,059 


82,47,851 


64,515 


42,60,180 


54,25,148 


28,22,703 


82,47,821 


23,865 


3,43,999 


—82,786 


.. 3,29,914 


84,94,979, 


20,415 


5,06,291 


—3,04,680 


3,39,799 


85,30,098 


2,68,050 


7,50,930 


—1,17,736 


3,41,204 


87,53,566 


1,08,330 


5,97,175 


—1,39,685 


3,50,143 


89,64,024 


1,42,875 


7,09,715 


43,833 


3,58,561 


93,66,418 


. 2,67,795 


6,39,413 


^80,429 


. 3,74,657 


96,60,646 


. 4,54,080 


8,42,826 


—3,25,439 


3,86,426 


97,21,633 


5,80,245 


7,89,084 


—5,68,353 


" 3,88,865 


95,42,145 


19,30,170 


94,39,613 


38,49,873 


56,92,272 


95,42,145 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 



APPENDIX 



Charges borne by general revenues of India on account of the 
in the abstracts of Expenditure and 





Cust of laud, advaucua i>f interebt, etc., 
a« per Hend H.-40. 


Repayment of ndvaa- 
protitB etc. 


Tear. 


Imperial. 


Provincial. 


Total. 


India. 


Epg- 




Pounds. 


Drought 
forward... 

1908 09 

1909-10 


Es. 

1,11,35,144 

10,19,065 
5,87,818 


Es. 

21,54,342 

43,916 
18,359 


Es; 

1,32,89,486 

10,62,981 
6,06,177 


Es. 

75,09,443 

2,39,585 
2,20,641 


Pounds. 

129,187 

56,231 
43,587 


191011 
1911-12 
1912 13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1,27,42,027 

3,79,498 

8,96,204 

4,91,071 

7,88,791 

14,69,850 

24,30,669 

24,23,158 

9;50,814 


22,16,617 
44,616 
13,190 
14,031 
38,396 

9*,965 
13,603 
10,107 


1,49,58,644 

4,24,114 

9,09,394 

5,05,102 

8,27,187 

14,69,850 

24,40,634 

- 24,36,761 

9,60,921 


79,69,669 
2,03,920 
1,92,296 
2,35,088 
2,44,967 
3,50,940 
2,98,385 
4,37,631 
3,52,757 


229,005 
25,751 
44,825 
57,501 
76,770 
47,295 
.71,522 
69,560 
70,479 


1918-19 
1919-20 


2,25,72,082 
3,01,684 
3,61,973 


23,60,525 
10,112 
10,112 


2,49,32,607 
3,11,796 
3.72,085 


1,02,85,653 
1,78,845 
1,93,470 


692,698 

94,344 

218,088 


Total ... 


2,32,35,739 


23,80,749 


2,56,16,488 


1,06,57,968 


1,005,130 



d. 



Taken from page 706 of Beport of Select Committee of 1881. 

See Seotion H, para. 120 of Appropriation Report on the Accounts 
of India for 1885-86. 

TheBgurss for columns 2 to 8 have been extracted from the Annual 
Accounts of the Government of India. Column 9 represents the 
difference between columns 4 and 8. The Bgures in oolumns 
10 and 1 1 have been worked out by the compiler. 

From 1899-1930 pounds were converted at Rs. 15 each. 



kfrtsmiri, 



kS» 



b— (Continued-) 

Subsidized RailuOay Companies* vidi'Heads' EriO and B-XXVlll 
Revenue of Government of India. 



ceu of interest, Surplus 
Head H. XXVIII. 


iJet charge. 


Interest at 
4 per aeut. 
per annum 
on balance 
outstanding. 


Balance out* 


land. 


Total 




Equi- 
valent in Rs 


y«*t. * 


Rs. 

19,30,170 

8,43,465 
6,53,805 


Rs. 

94,39,613 

J-0,83,050 
8,74,446 


Rs. 

38,49,873 

—20,069 
—2,68,269 


Rs. 

56,92,272 

3,81,686 
3,96,150 


Rs. 

95,42,145 

99,03,762 
1,00,31,643 


34,27,440 

3,86,265 

6,72,375 

8,62,515 

11,51,550 

7,09,425 

10,72,830 

.10,43,400 

10,57,035 


1,13,97,109 
■5,90,185 
•8,64,671 
10,97,603 
13,96,517 
10,60,365 
13,71,215 
14,81,031 
14,09,792 


35,61,535 

—1,66,071 

- 44,723 

—5,92,501 

—5,69,330 

'4,09,485 

10-,69,419 

9,55,730 

■ —4,48,871 


64,70,108 
4,01,266 
4,10,674 
4,28,890 
4,22,345 
' 4,16,466 
4,49,504 
5,10,261 
3,80,380 


1,00,31,643 
1,02,66,838 
1,07,22,235 
1,05,58,624 
1,04,11,639 
1,12,37,590 
1,27,56,513 
1,42,22,504 
1,41,54,013 


" 1,03,82,835 
14,15,160 
32,71,320 


2,0j6,68,488 

• 15,94,005 

• 34,64,790 


42,64,119 
4-12,82,209 
—30,92,705 


98,89,894 
5,66,160 
5,37,518 


Ml^OU 
1,34,37,964 
1,08,82,777 


1,50,69,315 


2,57,27,28J 


— 1,10,79E 


; 1,09,93,572 


I 1,08,82,77? 



fiTDIAN RAH.WATS, 

APPENDIX 6. 



Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure, Head E-41 in the Abstract 
of Expenditure of the Government of India- 



Tear. 


Imperial. 


Provincial. 


Local. 


Total. 




Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


18^3-84 


26,75,370 


(»)-47,33,670 




(*)-20,58,300 


• 1884-85 


37,77,110 


10,74,330 




(3) 48,51,440 


"1885-86 


9,12,350 


80,390 




9,92,740 


1886-87 


8,12,700 


1,31,290 




9,43,990 


1887-88 


4,25,980 


92,490 




5,18,470 


1888-89 


5,43,980 


1,62,360 




7,06,340 


1889-90 


12,92,310 


1,98,930 




14,91,240 


1890-91 


11,90,800 


8,01,170 




14,91,970 




1,16,30,600 


—26,92,710 




89,37,890 


1891-92 


8,02,230 


1,18,370 




9,20,600 


1892-93 


1,08,600 






—1,08,600 


1893-94 


10,22,530 


11,860 




10,34,390 


1S94-95 


10,11,040 


—7,440 




10,03,600 


1895-96 


7,16,230 


260 




7,16,490 


1896-97 


6,36,900 


2,110 




6,39,010 


1897-98 


1,54,750 


7,540 




1,62,290 


1898 99 


5;48,420 


—5,050 




5,43,370 


1899-1900 


6,34,671 


4,571 




6,39,242 


1900- 01 


7,04,061 


17,700 




7,21,761 




1,77,52,832 


—25,42,789 




1,52,10,043 


1901-02 


10,72,997 


1,12,773 




11,85,770 


1902-03 


7,89,597 


85,447 


"8,803 


8,83,847 


1903-04 


7,21,235 


85,285 


9,096 


8,15,616 


1904-05 


6,38,164 


77,502 


8,103 


7,23,769 


1905-06 


4,89,263 


19,639 


23,819 


5,32,721 


1906-07 


5,84,037 


8,613 


20,379 


6,13,029 


Carried over 


2,20,48,125 


—21,53,530 


70,200 


1,99,64,795 
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Miscellaneous. Railyiay Expenditure, Bead B-il in the Abstract 
of Expenditure of the Government of India- 



Year. 


Imperial. 


i Provincial. 


Local. 


Total 




Rs. 


Be. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Brought 










forward 


2,20,48,125 


—21,53,530 


70,200 


1,96,64,795 


1907-08 


12,10,766 


16,197 


105 


12,27;068 


1908-09 


2,93,969 


82,777 


• ■■ 


3,76,746 


1909-10 


5,40,198 


20,601 


-'.. 


5,60,799 


1910-11 


4,78,990 


8,184 


••-• 


4,87,174 




2,45,72,048 


—20,25,771 


70,305| 


2,26,16,582 


1911-12 


2,62,400 


10,100 


■>•* 


2,72,560 


2912-13 


9,86,632 


3,999 


**. 


9,90,631 


1913-14 


—6,87,945 


—465 


... 


—6,88,410 


1914-15 


13,08,375 


- 


■ «■ 


13,08,375 


1915-16 


2,55,889 


i'4,424 


... 


2,70,3 IS 


1916-17 


/ 43,657 


14 


• •> 


43,671 


1917-18 


7,95,692 


297 




7,95,989 


- 


2,75,36,748 


—19,97,342 


70,303 


2,56,09,711 


1918-19 


44,24,379 


571 


... 


44,24,950 


1919-20 


80,64,357 


1,059 


... 


80,65,416 




4,00,25,484 


—19,95,712 


70,305 


5,81,00,077 



( ' ) Writes-back of .ex- 
penditure incurred up 
. to 1882-83 upon four 
Provincial Railways 
which were subse- 
quently classed as 
Prodaetiv* 



(») State Ry. -39 43,270 
S. M. Ry. 8>5&.e80 
Frontier 
Railways I0,29;29I) 



Total ...-20,58,800 



(») State Eys. 19,50,910 
S. M.Hy. 15,13,530 
Frontier 
Railways 18,87,000 

Total ... 48.41,440 



STATEMENT 7, . 
Financial result from the working of the British Indian State Railwagg. 

In Thousands of Rupees. 



' 1 


Gross Receipts. 




Revenue Expenditure. 






Tsar. 


Working 
Expenses. 


Surplus 

profits paid to 

Companies. : 


Interest cm 
Capital. ! 


Annuities, 


Total. 


Ntt gain + 


1 1 


1 


3 


4 


.8 


■6 


7 


S 


i 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 


Rs. 

81 
76 


Es. 

4,10 
3,88 
5,22 


Rs. 

i 


Ra. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

4,10 
.3,88 
5,22 


Rs. 

—4,10 
—3,07 
—4,46 




1,57 


13,20 








13,20 


—11,63 


1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 


48 

1,65 

3,99 

13,10 

29,28 

.38,07 


<>,85 
11,30 
22,35 
37,05 
60,35 
81,67 




•,»r> 


; 


6,85 
11,30 
22,35 
37,05 
60,35 
81,67 


—6,47 
—9,65 
—18,36 
—23,95 
—31,07 
—43,60 



1877-78 


58,21 


1,09,18 








1,09,18 


—50,9? 


i878-79 


97,68 


1,65,39 


• ■• 


... 


... 


1,65,39 


— 67,7l 


1879-80 


2,72,64 


2,49,25 


>•* 


* 4,13 


... 


2,53,38 


+19,26 


1880-81 


6,52,20 


4,47,09 


... 


* 1,60,71 


..: 


6,07,80 


+44,40 




11,67,20 


11,90,48 


■ *■ 


* 1,64,84 


■ •• 


13,55,32 


—1,88,12 


1881-82 


7,26,71 


4,57,51 


• *« 


* 1,91,98 


■ «• 


6,49,49 


+77,22 


1882-83 


7,24,77 


5.00,18 


• •■ 


• 1,92,29 


■ •• 


6,92,47 


+ 32,30 


1883-84 


8,44,15 


3,79,82 


20,96 


1,83,41 


1,20,31 


7,04,50 


+1,39,65 


1884-85 


8,41,92 


4,10,10 


19,13 


2,00,50 


1,22,06 


7,51,79 


+ 90,13 


1885-86 


9,95,89 


4,73,31 


16,90 


2,92,11 


1,74,08 


9,56,40 


+39,49 


1886-87 


10,82,90 


. 4,97,40 


■ 24,59 


3,67,56 


2,30,86 


11,20,41 


—37,51 


1887-88 


10,87,19 


5,32,92 


26,50 


4,00,83 


2.39,08 


11,99,33 


-1,12,14 


- 1888-89 


11,82,71 


5,82,26 


23,67 


4,54,83 


2,47,42 


13,08,18 


—1,25,47 


1889-90 


13,33,79 


6,61,68 


24,77 


5,06,21 


2,44,52 


14,37,18 


—98,39 


J890-91 


13,70,32 


6,55,16 


22,04 


5,07,56 


2,24,30 


14,09,06 


—38,74 




1,01,95,35 


51,50,34 


1,78,56 


32,97,28 


16,02,63 


1,02,28,81 


—33,46 


1891-92 


16,41,20 


7,73,26 


48,19 


5,65,92 


. 2,42,88 


16,30,25 


+ 10,95 


1892-93 


15,81,48 


7,56,29 


38,20 


6,19,37 


2,71,74 


16,85,60 


—1,04,12 


1893-94 


16,87,91 


7,77,91 


48,49 


6,48,39 


2,79,75 


17,54,54 


—66,63 


1894-95 


18,15,21 


8,33,19 


45,91 


6,97,93 


3,11,93 


18,88,96 


—73,75 


1895-96 


18,55,87 


8,59,89 


44,19 


7,01,07 


3,00,11 


19,05,26 


—49,39 


Carried ovei 


85,81,67 


40,00,54 


8,24,98 


82,32,68 


14,06,41 


88,64,61 


—2,82,94 



* Include Surplus profits aud Annuities, 



STATEMENT 7.— (Continued.) 
Financial result froni the working of the British Indian State Railways. 
In Thousands of Rupees. 





Gross Beoeipta. 


i i 

Revenue Expenditure. 


Net lo«s — 
Net gain + 


Year. 


Working 
Expenses. 


Surplus 

profits paid to 

Companies 


Interest on 
Capital. 


Annuities. 


Total. 


1 


2 


3 | 4 


5 


6 


7 ■ 


8 


Brought 
forward... 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 
1899-1900 
1900- 01 


Rs. 

85,81,67 

17,63,96 
19,04,45 
19,61,39 
21,97,98 
25,43,07 


Ra. 
.40,00,34! 

8,43,66 

8,71,34 

9,45,64 

10,09,21 

12,16,59 


Rs. 

2,24,98 

38,30 
48,78 
52,89 
62,96 
53,27 


Rs. 
32,32,68 

7,07,24 
7,18,23 
7,30,98 
7,55,95 
7,96,73 


Rs. 
14,06,41 

2,84,43 
2,67,67 
2,57,45 
2,57,79 
3,53,56 


Rs. 
88,64,61 

18,73,63 
19,06,02 
19,86,96 
20,85,91 
24,20,15 


Rs. 
—2,82,94 

—1,09,67 

— 1,57 

—25,57 

+1,12,07 

+ 1,22,92 




1,89,52,52 


88,86,98 


4,81,18 


69,41,81 


28,27,31 


1,91,37,28 


—1,84,76 


1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 


28,91,28 
28,70,64 
30,86,49 


13,76,49 
14,30,04 
15,07,11 


47,36 
44,04 
49,61 


8,44,87 
8,78,94 
9,11,92 


4,49,67 
4,49,88 
4,50,69 


27,18,39 
28,02,90 
29,19,33 


+ 1,73,19 

+67,74 

+1,67,16 



1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 


34,35,06 
35,44,43 
38,73,19 
41,01,51 
40,19,98 
43,38,61 
45,94,46 


16,40,84 
16,87,61 
19,31,18 
22,01,05 
24,88,83 
24,32,i5 
24,48,55 


53,48 
62,85 
59,45 
64,54 
i 48,14 
48,37 
69,60 


9,49,51 
10,00,26 
10,45,14 
10,85,41 
11,49,59 
12,03,22 
12,41,25 


4,51,39 
4,52,07 
' 4,52,75 
4,53,51 
. 5,14,14 
5,28,44 
5,29,34 


30,95,22 
32,02,79 
34,89,15 
38,04,51 
42,00,70 
42,12,18 
42,88,74 


+3,39,84 
+ 3,41,64 
+3,84,04 
+2,97,00 
—1,80,72 
+1,26,43 
+3,05,72 




.3(67,56,95 


1,91,44,48 


5,47,44 


1,03,10,11 


47,31,88 


3,47,33,91 


+ 20,22,04 


1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
. 1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


50,36,87 
55,02,96 
56,31,92 
54,15,77 
57,26,42 
62,94,69 
68,92,13 


25,89,46 
28,02,31 
29,35,91 
29,52,87 
: 29,53,00 
29,96,86 
31,35,81 


72,30 
1,06,45 

66,13 
1,08,64 

90,57 
1,15,57 
1,49,16 


12,73,51 
13,38,99 
13,88,34 
14,84,80 
15,23,17 
» 14,83,02 
15,62,87 


5,30,25 
5,31,32 
5,35,69 
.5,33,58 
5,34,99 
5,52,19 
5,53,67 


44,65,52 
47,79,07 
49,26,07 
50,74,89 
51,01,73 
51,47,64 
54,01,51 


+5,71,35 
+7,23,89 
+7,05,85 
+3,40,88 
+6,24,69 
+11,47,05 
+14,90,62 


1918-19 
1919-20 


4,05,00,76 
76,25,70 
79,09,94 


2,03,66,22 
37,07,67 
45,46,75 


7,03,82 

1,89,64 

2,00,92 

10,94,38 


1,00,54,70 
15,71,68 
16,35,90 


37,71,69 
5,40,07 
5,41,99 


3,48,96,43 
60,09,06 
69,25,56 


+56,04,33 

+16,16,64 

+9,84,38 




' 5,60,36,40 


2,86,20,64 


1,32,62,28 


48,53,75 


4,78,31,05 


+82,05,35 


Grand Total 


12,31,08,99 


6,30,06,12 


23,01,56 


3,39,76,32 


1,40,15,57 

I 


11,32,99,57 


+98,09,42 
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INDIAN BAILWAT& 



APPENDIX 



Charges borne by Indian Revenue* 
In Thousands 





Loss on 

account of olc 

Guaranteed 

Itailways as 

per State- 
ments Nos. 

2 and 3. 


Charges on 
account of 
Subsidized 
Companies as 
per State- 
ment No. 5. 


3 o'g 
."£ e a 

S *S 
S.|\2 


Construction of Pro- 
tective KailwajB eut 
of 


• Tear. 


Famine 

Inauranee 

Fund. 


Revenue, 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1848-49 tol 
1860-61 J 


Rs. 
6,42,24 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


R«. 


1861-62 to! 
1067-68 J 
1868-69 ... 
1869-70 ... 
1870-71 ... 


1 

11,22,10 

1,90,55 
1,61,86 
1,85,01 




... 


... 


'" 5» 
79 


Total decade 
Total to date 


16,59,53 
23,01,77 


... 


... 


... 


1,37 
1,37 


1871-72 ... 
1872-73 ... 
1873-74 ... 
1874-75 ... 
1875-76 ... 
1876-77 ... 
1877-78 ... 
1878-79 ... 
1879-80 .. 
1880-81 ... 


1,61,36 

2,21,92 

1,53,47 

1,33,77 

1,27,35 

88,02 

—41,50 

. 1,53,48 

. 1,64,29 

1,40,87 


... 


... 


... 


2» 

1,08 

3,28 

10,52 

6,63 

2,73 

7,14 

22,08 

1,80,58 

1,52,19 


Total decade 
Total to date 


13,03,01 
36,04,77 


... 


— 


... 


3,86,51 
3,87,88 


Carried over. 













.-i Appbndk-8. 



mttt 



8T 



on acesunt of • Railways. 
of Rupees. 



c « fl 


or 
from 
tate 
per 
o.7. 


- 






a a l« 


+ A*"* 


Total, charges 


cent per annum 


rotal of columns 


W3™ » 


S '■* no -1 

i£»iri 


as per columns 
2 to 8. 


on outstanding 
total at end of 


9 and 10 to end 
of each year. 




■a 51 = -s 




previous year. . 




7 


8 i 


9 


10 


11 


... 


... 


6,42,24 


57,14 


6,99,39 


••• 


.... 


11,22,10 


3,82,70 


(a) 22,04,19 


1,28 


+ 4,10 


1,95,94 


88,17 


24,88^29 


26 


+%,07 


1,65,76 


- 99,53 


27,53,58 


331 +4,46 


1,90,60 


1,10,14 


30,54,33 


1,87 


+ 11,64 


16,74,40 


6,80,54 


**» 


1,87 


+ 11,64 


23,16,64 


7,37,69 


i 30,54,33 


39 


+ 6,47 


1,68,50 


1,22,17 


33,45,01 


1,65 


+ 9,64 


2,34,29 


.1,33,80 


37,13)10 


6,93 


+ 18,3b 


1,82,04 


1,48,52 


40,43,66 


9,44 


+ 23,95 


1,77,69 


1,61,75 


43,83 V Q9 


• • 8,17 


+ 31,07 


1,73,21 


• 1,75,32 


47,31,63 


10,52 


+ 43,61 


J,44,87 


.1,89,27 


50.65J77 


21,23 


+ 50,97 


37,84 


.2,02,63 


53,06,23 


.•■' 14,71 


+ 67.7C 


> 2,57,97 


2,12,25 


57,76 t 45 


11,4] 


— 19,2< 


> 3,37,01 


2,31,06 


63,44)52 


15.2S 


— 44,4( 


) 2,63,93 


2,53,7* 


68,62,23 


99,75 


+ 1,88,15 


ij 19,77,3; 


18,30,55 




' 1,01,55 


> + 1,99,7 ( 


if 42,93,95 


25 s 68,24 


68,62,23 


■ 











INDUS RAILWAYS. 



APPENDIX 

Charges borne by Indian Revenues 

In Thousands 





Loss on 
account of old 
Guaranteed 
Railways as 
per State- 
ments Nos. 
2 and 3. 


Charges on 
. account of, 

Subsidized 
Companies as 

per State- 
ment No. 5. 


Misce. Expenditure 
on Surveys etc. 
as per Statement 
No. 6. 


Construction of Pro- 
tective Railways out 
of 


' Tear; ' 


Famine 

Insurance 

Fund. 


Revenue. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1881-82 ... 


82 r 10 


1,56 




61,46 


1,06,54 


1882-83 ... 


97,43 


3,83 


• a. 


—12,90 


58,30 


1883-84 ... 


1,08,49 


8,55 


—20,58 


62,65 


—39,43 


1884-85 ... 


1,04,41 


8,42 


48,51 


• 89,81 


19,51 


1885-86 ... 


1,03,27 


4,40 


9,93 


• 58,90 


63,21 


1886-87 ... 


79,28 


4,36 


9,44 


20,00 


18,31 


1887-88 ... 


1,01,13 


1,89 


5,18 


■ *• 


8,09 


1888-89 ... 


1,01,30 


—1,47 


7,06 


*•■ 


2,24 


1889-90 ... 


84,23 


2,00 


14,91 


• ■* 


50 


1890-91 :.. 


23,25 


48 


14,93 


... 


48 


Total decade 


8,84,99 


34,03 


89,38 


2,79,91 


2,36,77 


Total to date 


44,89,76 


34,03 


89,38 


2,79,91 


6,24,65 


1891-92 ... 


46,52 


1 


9,21 


48,48 




1892-93 ... 


95,10 


1,11 


1,09 


. 98,45 


33,95 


1893-94 ... 


91,25 


—1,31 


10,34 


1,06,10 


7,39 


1894-95 ... 


1,60,99 


—2,50 


10,04 


• •* 


1,96 


1895-96 ... 


1,14,90 


—70 


7,16 


52,99 


77 


1896-97 ... 


1,52,16 


6,10 


6,39 


»■ 


1,2.7 


1897-98 ... 


1,41,24 


9,88 


1,62 


• »• 


38 


1898-99 ... 


74,92 


6,02 


5,43 


69,03 


15 



APPENDIX -8. 



XJXT 



&.— (Continued.) 

en account of Railways- 

of Rupees- 



J84LS 


i- S « urJ 
© P * * 




Interest at 4 per 




^^l-s 


— c o ™ -*» 


Total charges 


neat, per annum 


Total of columns 




5 8» bo >* 5 


ae per columos 


on outstanding 


9 and 10 to end 


.0 'a. ® jb 


13 sin 


2 to 8. 


total at eud of 


61 each year. 


8 * = ao 


-OT3 O is 5 




previous year. 




** »' ■§ 


<^ £33 «J 








7 


■ 8 


9 


10 


11: 


. 14,14 


—77,22 


1,88,59 


2,74,49 


73,25,31 


. 15,43 


—32,30 


98,91 


2,93,01 


77,17,23 


,. ^ (<*) 


—1,39,65 


—19,98 


3,08,69 


80,05,94 




—90,13 


1,80,54 


3,20,24 


85,06,72 


' • • > ■ 


—39,49 


2,00,22 


, 3,40,27 


90,47,21 


• •* 


+ 37,51 


1,68,89 


3,61,89 


95,77,99 


,", 4m% . 


+ 1,12,14 


2,28,43 


3,83,12 


1,00,89,5* 


■ ■• 


+ 1,25,47 


2,34,61 


4,07,48 


1,08,31,63 


* ■ ■■• 


+ 98,39 


2,00,03 


4,33,26 


• 1,14,64,98 


... 


+ 38,74 


77,01 


. .4,58,60 


i,20,00,53 


—1,29 


+ 33,46 


15,57,25 


35,81,05 


....... '. 


. 1,00,30 


+ 2,33,22 


58,51,24 


61,49,29 


1,20,00,53 




—10,95 


93,27 


430,02 


1,25,73,82 


■VI 


+ 1,04,12 


3,31,64 


5,02,95 


: i,34,08,42 


1 *•. 


+ 66,63 


2,80,40 


5,36,34 


i 1,42,25,15 


• ■• 


+ 73,75 


2,44,24 


5,69,01 


j 1,50,38,40 


*■ . . . , 


+ 49,39 


2,24,51 


6,01,54 


1,58,64,45' 


. -- »„■ 


+ 1,09,67. 


2,75,59 


. . ._6,34,58 


: 1,67,74,62 


■ > • 


+ 1,57 


1,54,69 


6,70,98 


• 1,76,00,29 




+ 25,57 


1,81,13 


7,04,01 


1,84,85,43 
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INDIAN RAILWAT3. 



APPENDIX 



Charges home by Indian Revenues 
In Thousands 



1 


Loss on 

account of ok] 

Guaranteed 

Railways as 


Charges on 

account of, 

Subsidized 

Companies a- 


5 «* £ 

.■£ • S 

a, * £ 


Construction of IVo- 

tective Railways out 

of 


Year. 


Famine 






pep State- 
ments Nos. 
2 and 3. 


per State- 
ment No. 5. 




Insurance 
Fnnd. 


Revenue. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1899-1900 


1,12,30 


1,60 


6,39 




35 


1900-01 ... 


67,50 


—83 


7,22 


... 


—12 


Total decade 


10,56,88 


19,40 


62,72 


3,75,04 


46,10 


Total to date 


55,46,64 


53,43 


1,52,10 


6,54,95 


6,70,75 


1901-02 ... 


33,54 


—3,05 


11,86 




—10,01 


1902-03 ... 


28,09 


—1,18 


8,84 


24 


8,20 


1903-04 ... 


.37,47 


—1,40 


8,15 


14,49 


3,98 


1904-05 ... 


20,81 


44 


7,24 


14,57 


94 


1905-06 .. 


\ 44,24 


—80 


5,33 


8,29 


1,08 


1906-07 ... 


40,77 


—3,26 


6,13 


52 


13 


1907-08 ... 


54,55 


—5,68 


12,27 


98 


3 


1908-09 ... 


2,10 


—20 


3,77 


1 


6 


1909-10 .. 


—26 


—2,68 


5,61 


1,80 


19 


1910-11 ... 


—11 


—1,66 


4,87 


5,54 


12 


Total decade 


2,61,20 


—19,47 


74,07 


46,44 


4,72 


Total to date 


58,07,84 


33,96 


2,26,17 


7,01,39 


6,75,47 


1911-12 ... 


... 


45 


2,73 


6,64 


12 


1912-13... 


... 


—5,93 


9,91 


6,21 


64 



APPENDIX. 8. 



$■+-( Continued.) 

on account of Railways. 

of Rupees- 



fa** 






•■ 




g a.JS £ 


+TS; .3 




Interest at 4 per 


- 


- Sw =-3 


i2 :s* 


Total charges 


cent, per annuuj 


Total of columns 


H-=«<l 


o S ta 5. £ 


as per columns 


on outstanding 


9 ami 10 to end 


Loss hy 
on capic 
diture ii 
for State 


3 *? :?g 

_ gjs S £ 

■flu o 35 
«■!.§ to: to 


2 to 8. 


total at end of 
previous year. 


of each year. 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 




—1,12,07 


8,58 


7,39,42 


1,92,33,43 


■ ... 


—1,22,92 


—49,15 


7,69,34 


1,99,53,62 


.«*• 


+ 1,84,76 


17,44,90 


62,08,18 


..." . s 


1,00,30 


+ 4,17,98 


75,96,14 


„ 1,23,57,47 


1,99,53,62 


..-. 


—1,73,19 


—1,40,85 


7,98,14 


2,06,10,91 


*>' 


—67,74 


—23,55 


- 8,24,44 


. 2,14,11,80 


... 


—1,67,16 


—1,04,45 


8,56,47 


2,21,63,81 


... 


—3,39,84 


—2,95,85 


8,86,55 


2,27,54,52 


... 


t-3,41,64 


—2,83,51 


9,10,18 


2,33,81,19 


«■» 


—3,84,04 


—3,39,74 


. 9,35,25 


2,39,76,70 


«.. . 


—2,97,00 


—2,34,85 


9,59,07 


2,47,00,91 


... 


+ 1,80,72 


+ 1,86,46 


9,88,04 


2,58,75,41 


^..~ 


—1,26,43 


.—1,21,78 


10,35,02 


2,67,88,65 


"• 


—3,05,72 


—2,96,96 


10,71,54 


2,75,63,23 


... 


—20,22,04 


—16,55,08 


. 92,64,70 




1,00,30 


—16,04,06 


59,41,06 


2,16,22,17 


2,75,63,23 




—5,71,35 


—5,61,41 


11,02,53 


2,81,04,35 


... 


—7,23,89 


—7,13,05 


11,24,17 


2,85,15,47 



IND1AX BAILWAY8. 



APPENDIX 



Charges borne by Indian Revenues 
In Thousands 



"- 


Loss on 
account of old 
Guaranteed 
Hallways as 
per State- 
medts Nos 
2 and 3. 


Charges on 
account of, 
Subsidized 
Companies, as 
per State- 
ment No. 5. 


Misce. Expenditure 
on Serveye, etc. 
as per Statement 
No. 6. 


Construction of pro- 
tective Railways out 
of 


Year. 


Famine 

Insurance 

.fund. 


Revenue, 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


« 


1913-14 ... 
1914-15 ... 
1915-16 ... 
1916-17 ... 
1917-18... 


—60 


—5,69 

' 4,09 

10,69 

9,56 

—4,49 


—6,88 

13,08 

2,68 

44 

7,96 


1,29 

—20 

—3 

—7 


21 

' 7 

19 

33 

—11 


Total decade 
Total to date 


—60 
58,07,24 


8,68 
42,64 


29,92 
2,56,09 


13,84 
7,15,23 


1,45 
6,76,92 


1918-19 ... 
1919-20 ... 


... 


.- 12,82 
—30,93 


44,25 
80,65 




81 
1,04 


Errand Total 


58,07,24 


—1,11 


3,80,99 


7,15,23 


6,78,77 



(a) As per Appendix No. 4. 

(&) The figures for the years 1818-49 to 1882-83 have been taken from the. 
Column 2, from column 11 of the India office Statement at jnge 706 at 
Column 3, from column 25 of the Indian office Statement at page 707 of 
Columns 5 and 6, from pages 744 — 45 of above mentioned Beport, 
Column 7» from columns 14, 22 and 26 at page .707 of the same Beport. 
(e) Column 4 for the above period is left blank, aa the figures of 
abovtt noted Summaries. 

(of) Loss by Exchange on account of the Bute Railways for the years after 



APPENDIX S. 



8; — (Continued- ) 

on account of Railways. 
of Rupees- 



Loss by Exchange 
on oapital Expen- 
diture in England 
for State Rail wayB. 


s-s ° » = 

m © -M — S 


Total charges 

as per columns 

2 to 8. 


Interest. at 4 per 
cent, per annum 
on outstanding 
total at end of 
previous year. 


Total of columns 

2 and 1 to end 

of each year. 


7 


» 


9 


10 


11 • 


... 


—7,05,85 

—3,40,88 

— 6,24,69 

—11,47,05 

—14,90,62 


—7,17,53 

—3,23,83 

—6,11,16 

—11,36,79 

—14,87,27 


11,40,62 
11,57,54 
11,90,89 
12,14,08 
12,17,17 


2,89,38,56 
2,97,72,27 
3,03,52,00 
3,04,29,29 
3,01,59,29 


1,00,30 


—56,04,33 
—72,08,39 


—55,51,04 
3,90,04 


'' 81,47,00 
2,97,69,17 


3,01,59,21 


— 


—16,16,64 
—9,84,38 


—15,84,40 
—9,33,62 


12,06,37 
11,91.24 


2,97,81,18 
.. 3,00,38,80 


1,00,30 


—98,09,41 


—21,27,98 


3,21,66,78 


■■■■■■■• .<- 



following :— 

Report of Select Committee of 188t 

Report of Select Committee of 1881. 



' Miscellaneous Expenditure qn Surveys, etc., were not separately shown in the 
1882-83 was not traceable. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

APPENDIX 
Progress in railways of all classes in India from) 



- 


Mileage 

open to 

end of 

year. 


In Thousands or bupebs. 


% 4 


Tear. 


Capital 
outlay on 
open lines. 


Gross 
earnings. 


Working 
expenses. 


Net 
earnings. 


si 
is,' 

■•5 

i! • 

© 


1853 


20 


37,96 


90 


41 


49 


87 


1860 


838 


26,66,00 


66,67 


37,08 


29,59 


15,3 


1870 


4,771 


90,00,50 


6,66,67 


3,63,15 


3,03,52 


269 


1880 


8,996 


1,28,56,91 


12,86,55 


6,48,00 


6,38,55 


282 


1881 


9,858 


1,40,80,80 


14,32,31 


7,07,12 


7,25,19 


285 


1890 


16,404 


2,13,67,04 


20,67,01 


10,30,89 


10,36,12 


243 


1900 


■ 24,752 


3,29,53,34 


31,54,32 


15,09,31 


16,45,01 


245 


1510 


32,099 


4,39,04,73 


51,14,22 


27,15,12 


23,98,50 


306 


1914-15 


35,285 


5,19,22,13 


60,42,01 


32,74,10 


27,67,91 


329 


1915-16 


35,833 


5,29,98,29 


64,66,04 


32,91,95 


31,74,09 


347 


1916-17 


36,286 


5,35,27,97 


70,68,42 


33,40,32 


37,28,10 


375 


1917-18 


36,333 


5,41,79,90 


77,36,39 


35,36,87 


41,99,52 


409 


1918-19 


36,616 


5,49,74,45 


86,28,68 


41,80,17 


44,48,51 


463 


,1919-20 


36,735 


5,66,37,77 


89,15,32 


50,65,65 


38,49,67 


467 



. . APPENDIX. S. 

No. 9. 

commencement and main result! of their working. 



xli 



•s | . 


III 

li! 


Passengers. 


Goods. 


SS — 
SSSf 
2 ^ c ® 
£ | 


N amber 
carried 

in thou- 
sands. 


Earnings 
in thou- 
sands of 
rupees. 


Average 
rate charg- 
ed per mile 

in pies. 


Quantity 
carried 
in thou- 
sands of 
tons. 


Earnings 
in thou- 
sands of 
rupees. 


• •■.a 

gp.1 

sao* * 

^■§5.3 


45-56 


1-29 














55-61 


Ml 


••■ 


... 








... 


; 54-47 


3-37 


... 


... 


... 








50-37 


4-97 


... 


... 


... 




... 


*•■ 


49-37 


516 


54,764 


3,79,23 


2-78 


13,214 


9,55,97 


7-95 


49-87 


4-85 


114,082 


6,25,81 


2-51 


' 22,613 


12,99,52 


Ml 


47-85 


4-99 


176,308 


8,95,07 


2-51 


42,896 


20,36,52 


5-88 


5310 


5-46 


371,580 


17,12,04 


•2-45 


65,600 


30,43,17 


4-83 


5419 


5-33 


451,086 


20,35,29 


2-44 


S0,972 


35,09,18 


,4-43 


50-91 


5-99 


464,381 


20,98,57 


2-44 


82,499 


38,75,79 


4-34 


47'26 


6-96 


486,030 


23,08,19 


2-48 


86,242 


41*43,00 


.4-0.1 


45-72 


7-75 


430,268 


25,23,15 


2-99 


85,472 


44,49,54 


4-08 


; 48-45 


8-09 


459,732 


28,97,78 


3-08 


91,161 


49,13,89 


4-28 


i 56-81 


6-80 


520,027 


33,16,29 


309 


87,630 


47,11,60 


4-43 



APPENDIX No. 10. 



.—General results of Working of seme of the Indian Railways for the two 
half-years of. financial year 1915-16. 



Railway. 



5 ft. 6 Ins. Gauge. 

Bengal-Nagpnr 

B B. ft u, I. Railway 

Faittern isengal 

Kast Indian 

G. 1. P. R,itlaway 

M. A 8. M. 

Nlssm's Guaranteed 

North Western 

Oudh and Rohllkhand 

South Indian 

8 ft. 8| Ins. Gauge. 

B. and N. W. Railway 

Bhavnager State 

B. B. * C. I Railway 

Barmah ... ... ... 

Eaatern Bengal 

Gondal-Porbandar 

Jodbpur-Bikaner 

Rohilkhand and Kamaon. 
South Indian 

8 ft. 8 ina. Gauge. 

Gondla-Chanda and Eitenalons 
Kalkl-Slmla _. 



Mean-mileage 
worked. 



Mile. 

1,804 
1,1148 

560- 
3,772' 
8,142 
1,043 

354 
5,043 
1,572' 

446 



1,065 
247 

2,231 

1 

1,117 
210 

1,302' 
507 

1,135 



621-95 
58 -02 



Capital 

outlay per 

mile open 

in 2nd-haU 

year. 



Da. 

1,83,077 
2,00,063 
3,74.664 
2,05.373 
2,16,031 
1,70,702 
1,65.423 
1.73,862 
1.30,067 
1,57,226 



84.476 

52,516 

81.011 

1,30.768 

1,12,383 

46.240 

27,800 

63 303 

1,04,200 



64.535 
3,30,327 



Total earn- 
ings per mile 
per week. 



Percentage of total 

working expenses 

upon total earnings. 



lat 
half. 



2nd 
half. 



Rs. . Bs 



380 


461 


565 


670 


733 


746 


730 


771 


505 


681 


472 


487 


346 


408 


305 


353 


267 


. 276 


362 


381 



62 
470 



lat 
half. 



5014 
53'25 
67-53 
88-75 
65-02 
49-87 
49-77 
52-39 
47-08 
4847 



39-38 
46-23 
60«0 
69-47 
64-37 
46 , 40 
48 61 
58-10 
44-78 



91-93 
49-86 



2nd 
half. 



Percentage of net 

earnings on capital 

outlay. 



38-45 
40 47 
66'85 
35-94 
48'99 
49-41 
67-74 
65-97 
49 25 
44-11 



35-17 
47 07 
43 28 
S5-29 
65-03 
48'94 
42-00 
4219 
5025 



92 03 
40-67 



1st 
half. 



2-47 
3-09 
2-01 
4'25 
2 03 
333 
2 88 
2-40 
2'65 
2-91 



2-91 
310 
3-92 
190 
1-45 
3-56 
5 04 
2-31 
4-76 



0-20 
1-85 



2nd 
half. 



3-71 
4-77 
2 OS 
4-71 
4-04 
3-45 
2-82 
2-12 
2-64 
333 



3 64 
3-22 
5-69 
2-32 
2-22 
3-72 
6-60 
S'06 
405 



0-20 
1-83 



Average ooat of 

hanling a passenger 

one mile. 



Pies. 

1-09 
142 
1-61 
0-78 
1-99 
1-18 
150 
137 
1-07 
1-06 



0-78 
1-35 
0-96 
1-67 
1-62 
1-49 
0-82 
1-81 
0-75 



2-23 
6-55 



0-86 
106 
1-47 
0-72 
1-70 
1-16 
1S6 
1-34 
1-27 
098 



0-69 
1-30 

86 
1-63 

1 25 
1-37 
87 
1-14 
0-80 



2-39 
3-35 



APPKSWX 10 («)■ 
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APPENDIX 10 A. — Duty performed In Carriage and Wagon Stock 
on principal Baihcayt during second half -year of 19X0-21. 



\ 


Coaching vehicle units. 


Goods vehicle units. 


n. . Iterate 




Vehicle 






Vehicle 




percent- 


N. 




units . 


Average 




units 


Average 


age of 


Bailwayg, \^ 


Num- 


hanled 


miles 


Number 


hauled. 


miles 


freight 


^v 


ber on 


one 


run per 


en 


one 


ran per 


upon 


\ 


line.. 


mile in 
thousands 


vehicle. 


line. 


mile in 
thousands 


vehiole. 


capa- 
city, 
hauled. 


i 


2 


3 


t 


5 


6 


"1 


1 


*5 — 6* Gauge. 














-■ 


B. » 


1,415 


27,010 


19,099 


16,198 


108,682 


6,709 


53.83 


B. B. & C. I. 


1,361 


38,090 


27,987 


9,946 


66,098 


6,645 


49-84 


E. B. ' 


1,135 


21,523 


18,963 


7.637 


37,643 


4,929 


31-21 


G. 1 P. .. 


2,905 


79,522 


27,374 


36,320 


346,774 


9,548 


46-45 


M. k 8. M. 


2,967 


82,978 


27,967 


19,506 


165,275 


8,472 


51-4)8 


N. W. 


1,021 


21,917 


21,466 


4,862 


46,641 


9,593 


44-55 


0. & R. ... '." 


4,185 


85,341 


20,392 


30,339 


136,709 


4,506 


61-92 


8. I. 


1,325 


26.476 


19.98,2 


8,206 


29,871 


3,640 


61-86 




485 


7,625 


15,722 


1,739 


8,711 


. 5,009 


52-35 


Total 


16,799 


13,90,485 


23,899 


134,755 


946,404 


7,023 


i 


Average fun per day 














... 


per vehiole 






131-31 






38-58 


... 


Ditto, per hour ,„ 






5-47 


... 




1-60 




Metre-Gauge. 














:.I 


A. B. 


681 


12,523 


18,389 


4,259 


18,345 


4,307 


4369 


B. & N. W. 


1,400} 


45,876 


32,758 


8,576 


44,488 


5,187 


45-08 


R. M. 


2,150 


48,142 


22,391 


10,139 


82,610 


8;147 


48-82 


Burma , 


1,546 


29,832 


19,296 


8,322 


58,888 


7,076 


52,10 


E. B. 


1,313 


21,829 


16,625 


6,415 


26,224 


4,087 


42-44 


M. & S. M. 


1,425 


25,618 


17,977 


6,968 


43,888 


6,298 


49-62 


s. t ... ." 


2,225$ 


29,500 


13,255 


5,539 


36,479 


6.585 


47-42 


J- B. 


365 


10,827 


29,800 


2,431 


16,405 


6,776 


4M2 


K. & K. ... 


322 


5,777 


17.941 


2,057 


7,889 


3,838 


47-42 


Total 


11,428 


229,124 


20,058 


54,696 


335,219 


6,128 


-*4 


Average run: per 








... 




3*67 




vehicle per day ,., 






110,20 


... 








Ditto, per hour . ... 






4-59 




— ••• 


1-40 


... 



AW— Column* 6 an<i'7 include empty haulage. 



xliv. 



INDIAN BAIL WATS. 



APPENDIX 
Coaching 

1. Average earnings in j>t;8 per coaching 
2. Average coat of hauling a coaching 
S. Average profit on working a coaching 



\ 


Item 
No. 
as 
per 
head- 
ing. 


First Glass Passing* 


r. 


Seoond Class Passenger. 


\. Items. 


1912. 


1915-16. 


1912. 


1915-16. 


Nam* of N. 
Railway. \^ 


1st 
halt. 


2nd 
halt 


1st 
bait. 


2rd 
hair 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
hall. 


2nd 
half. 


5 — 6 1 ' Gaage.— 


1 


18-35 


13-81 


11-34 


14-84 


18-84 


19-79 


15-77 


19-43 


Bengal Nagpnr By, ■ 


2 


16-01 


16-00 


18-02 


14-64 


16-01: 16-00 


18-02 


14-64 


. 


8 


2-34 


—2-19 


-6-68 


0-20 


2-83| 3-79 


—2-25 


4-79 




1 


17-52 


18-24 


13-47 


18-67 


21-241 18-82 


19-29 


22-92 


B. li.ftC. I. By 


2 


22-15 


27-24 


26-70 


20-46 


22-15 27-24 


26-70 


20-46 


. 


8 


—4-63 


—9-00 


—13-23 


—1-79 


-0-91,-8-42 


-7-41 


2-46 


• 


1 


18-73 


15-01 


11-93 


12-83 


23-53 


22-15 


19-49 


21-92 


Eastern-Bengal By. ■ 


2 


24-93 


27-48 


20-13 


24-68 


24-93 


27-48 


20-13 


24-68 


. 


3 


—6-20 


-12-47 


—8-20 


-11-85 


—1-40 


-6-33 


-0-64 


—2-76 


' 


1 


17-27 


14-96 


12.58 


14-84 


12-89 


13 -«2 


11-59 


14-27 


last-Indian By, ... 


2 


12-60 


12-57 


13-07 


11-37 


12.66 


12-57 


13-07 


11-37 


. 


3 


4-61 


2-39 


—0-49 


3-47 


0-23 


1-05 


^1-48 


2-90 


r 


1 


14-38 


13-84 


10-55 


13-27 


18-76 


19-13 


25-32 


27-48 


G. I. P, Ry. „.< 


2 


23-86 


25-29 


27-17 


22-89 


23-86 


25-29 


27-17 


22-89 


i 


3 


—9-48 


—11-45 


—16-82 


—9-62 


-5-10 


-6-U 


-1-85 


4-5» 


( 


1 


23-86 


22-47 


17-69 


19-32 


26-54 


25-17" 


22-33 


22-85 


M. 4 S. M. By. ... j 


2 


26-73 


26-81 


26-87 


26-27 


26-73 


26-81 


26-87 


26-27 


I 


3 


—2.87 


—4-34 


— »-18 


-6-95 


-6-19 


-1-64 


—4-54 


-8-42 


Miasm's Gaarah- J 
teed State By. j 


1 
2 
3 


16-34 

21-51 

—6-22 


14-02 

25-00 

—10-98 


12-09 

29-33 

—17-24 


13-78 

36-61 

—22-83 


20-01 
21-56 
—1-66 


20-13 
25-00 
-4-87 


20-76 
29-33 
-8-57 


2S-4B 
36-61 

-13-ia 



(a) The administration Report has 95'34 but that is evidently wrong. 



APPENDIX 11. 



No. 11. 

Traffic. 

vehicle per mile Hems, 56-60 of A nalysis. 
vehicle toith its load one mile, item 78 Analysis, 
vehicle one mile, items 82-86 Analysis.- 





Third or Inter Class. 


Fourth or Lowest Class. 


Other Vehiolea... 




1813.' 


1915-16. 


1912. 


1915-16. 


1912. 


' 1915-16. 




1st 
half. 


2nd 
hall. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
halt. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
halt. 


lBt 

half. 


2nd 

half. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half, 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half. 


OS 

§ 


14-36 


20-26 


20-36 


24-84 


54-14 


57-55 


56-83 


57-44 


78-05 


63-50 


55-51 


66-43 




16-01 


16-00 


18-02 


14-64 


16-01 


16-00 


18-02 


14-64 


16-01 


16-00 


18-02 


14-64 




—1-65 


4-26 


2-31 


10-20 


38-13 


41-55 


38-81 


42-80 


62-04 


47-50 


37-49 


51-79 




"s 










52-83 


48-76 


53-77 


55-02 


57-22 


60-57 


44-89 


53-34 






Not 


P» 


vi & 


ed 


22-15 


27-24 


26-70 


20-46 


22-15 


27-24 


26-70 


20-46 




> 










30-68 


21-52 


27-07 


34-56 


35-07 


33-33 


18-19 


32-88 




29-56 


32-40 


25-24 


,30-15 


61-64 


49-17 


40-26 


<6-67 


45-39 


49-65 


29-30 


33-54 




24-93 


27-48 


20-13 


24-68 


21-93 


27-48 


20-13 


24-68 


24-93 


27-48 


20-13 


24-68 




4-63 


4-92 


5-11 


5-47 


36-71 


21-69 


20-13 


31-99 


20-46 


22-17 


9-17 


8-86 




27-67 


25-77 


21-37 


24-26 


56-53 


55-10 53-63 


50-23 


46-06 


38-24 


38-64 


39-44 




12-66 


12-57 


13-07 


U-37 


12-66 


12-57J 13-07 


11-37 


12-66 


12-57 


13-07 


11-37 




15-01 


13-20 


8-30 


12-89 


43-87 
(a) 
71-48 


42-53 40-56 


38-86 


33-40 


25-67 


25-57 


28-07 




30-36 


41-01 


35-67 


34-64 


45-34 


42-67 


40-16 


63-32 


63-96 


76-96 


88-58 




23-86 


25-29 


27-17 


22-89 


23-86 


25-29 


27-17 


22-89 


23-66 


25-29 


27-17 


22-89 




6-50 


15-72 


8-50 


11-75 


47-62 


20-05 


15-50 


17-27 


39-46 


38-67 


49.79 


65-69 




23-74 23-81 


56-34 


64-25 


64-76 


58-13 


69-49 


66-33 


70-78 


72-64 


52-51 


64-22 




26-73 26-81 


26-67 


26-27 


26-73 


26-81 


26-87 


26-27 


26-73 


26-81 


26-87 


26-27 




-2-99 


-8-00 


29-47 


37-98 


38-03 


31-32 


42-62 


40-06 


44-05 


45-83 


25-64 


37-95 




s ... 








56-67 


58-05 


69-67 


68-78 


96-91 


83-72 


86-06 


91-22 




) Not 


Pro 


vi d 


ed 


21-56 


25-00 


29-33 


36-61 


21-56 


26-00 


29-33 


36-61 




/ -.. 


•■: 






35-11 


33-05 


40-34 


32-17 


75-35 


58-72 


66-73 


54-61 





zlvi. 



INDUS RAILWAYS. 



APPENDIX 
Coaching 

1. Average earningt in pies per coaching 

2. Average cost of hauling or coaching 

3. Average profit on working a coaching 



^v Items* 


Item 
No. 
as 
P« 
head, 
ing. 


• First Class Passenger. 


Second Class Passenger. 


\ 


1912. 


1915-16. 


1912. 


1915-16. 


Name of X. 
Railway. \ 


1st 
half 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half, 


1st 
hall. 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half. 


5' — 6" gauge 

r 


1 


lp-15 


8-95 


V-97 


10-19 


14-85 


18-22 


17-77 


17-6* 


N.-W.Jty. ... J 


2 


19-54 


21-07 


22-64 


23-16 


19-54 


21-07 


22-64 


23-16 


I 


3 


—9-39 


-12-12 


—14-67 


—12-97 


-4-69 


-7-85 


-4-87 


-5-50 


r 


, 1 


14-83 


16-10 


12-24 


12-62 


19-77 


27.37 


20-58 


20.68 


Ondh and Rohtl- J 
khand By. 'S 


2 


17-18 


21-36 


18-97 


20-11 


17-18 


21-36 


18-97 


20-11 


I 


3 


-2-35 


-5-26 


—6-73 


—7-49 


2-59 


6-01 


1-61 


0-5T 


r 


1 


26-14 


19-05 


22-53 


20-57 


34-75 


27-35 


30-97 


28-22 


South-Indian By. < 


2 


25-98 


27-42 


23-50 


21-62 


25-98 


27-42 


23-50 


21-62 


I 


3 


0-16 


—8-37 


—0-97 


—1-05 


8-77 


-0-07 


7-47 


6-66 


S'-33" Oange. 




















f 


1 


1-73 


1-77 


1-75 


2-18 


3-49 


3-54 


460 


4-92 


B. ft N.-W. Rj. J 


2 


7-25 


6-41 


8-52 


8-12 


7-25 


6-41 


8-52 


8-12 


I 


8 


—6-52 


—4-64 


—6-77 


-5-94 


-3-76 


-2-87 


-3-92 


-3-20 


r 


1 


9 -90 


6-96 


4-96 


6-76 


13-45 


12-47 


13-40 


14-63 


Bajp.-Mal»a Rj. < 


2 


13-04 


■15-57 


15-67 


13-28 


13-04 


15-57 


15-67 


13-28 


I 


3 


—3-14 


—8-61 


—10-71 


—6-52 


0-41 


—3-10 


—2-27 


1-35 


( 


1 


6-79 


6-77 


4-66 


8-41 


12-51 


14-06 


14-28 


14.66 


J.-B.RJ. .~ 1 


2 


12-53 


12-29 


12-86 


11-87 


12-55 


12-29 


12-86 


11-87 


3 


—6.76 


—5-52 


—8-20 


—8-46 


-0-04 


1-77 


1-42 


2-79 


1 


1 


15-19 


14-02 


14-74 


9-19 


29-69 


28-87 


26.66 


16-34 


Bohllkhand and I 
Knmaon Ry. 1 


1 


12-91 


13-65 


16-81 


14-16 


12-91 


18-65 


16-81 


14-16 


I 


3 


2-28 


0-37 


—2-07 


—4-97 


16-78 


16-22 


3-89 


2--16 
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xlvii. 



No 11.— (Continued). 

Traffic. 

tehicle per miles. 

vehicle with it load one mile. 

vehicle one mile. 



Third or Inter Class. 


Fourth or Lowest Class; 


Other Vehicles. 




1812. 


1915 16. 


1912; 


191516. 


1012. 


1915-16. 




1st 
halt. 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
2nd 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half. 


1st 
half. 


2nd 
half. 


cs 
M 


22-26 


21-88 


20-07 


21-68 


50-04 


48-41 


57-80 


55-77 


52-18 


59-73 


73-06 


114-98 




1S-54 


21-07 


22-64 


23-16 


19-54 


21-07 


22-64 


23-16 


19-54 


21-07 


22-64 


23-16 




2-71 


0-81 


-2-57 


—1-47 


30-50 


28-34 


35-16 


32-61 


32-64 


38-66 


50-42 


91-82 




27-74 


28-62 


38-18 


31-91 


62-41 


70-30 


57-68 


52-67 


47-13 


48-75 


37-26 


37-08 


• 


17-18 


21-36 


18-97 


20-11 


17-18 


21-36 


18-97 


20-11 


17-18 


21-36 


18-97 


20-11 




10-56 


7-26 


19-21 


11-80 


45-23 


48-84 


38.71 


32-56 


29-95 


27-39 


18-29 


16-97 




) ■■- 




... 


... 


57-91 


54-36 


52-40 


52-38 


85-59 


121-23 


41-46 


45-20 




>N ot 


Pro 


vid 


ad 


25-98 


27-42 


23-50 


21-62 


25-98 


• 27-42 


23-60 


3-1-62 




l) 


». 






31-93 


26-94 


28-90 


30-76 


59-61 


03-81 


17-96 


23-58 




6-36 


6-06 


6-97 


8-42 


27-42 


25-07 


27-77 


29-26 


98-45 


U8-55 


108-47 


98-52 




7-26 


6-41 


8-52 


8-12 


7-25 


6-41 


8-52 


8-12 


7-25 


6-41 


8-52 


8-12 




-0-89 


-0-85 


—1.55 


0-30 


20-17 


18-66 


19-25 


21-14 


91-20 


112-14 


99-95 


90-40 




68-63 


■V ... 

1 






34-66 


33-40 


85-87 


33-92 


44-83 


42-00 


46-84 


.48-28 




13-04 


■ 


eoontl 


nued 


13-04 


15-57 


15-67 


13-28 


13-04 


15-57 


16-67 


13-28 




£0-59 


j - 


- 




21-62 


17-83 


20-20 


20-64 


31-79 


26-43 


31-17 


35-01 




18 -SO 


20-78 


17-88 


15-39 


87-26 


81-64 


38-46 


35-46 


53-05 


60-36 


48-41 


44-73 




12-55 


12-29 


12-86 


U-87 


12-55 


12-29 


12-86 


11-87 


12-55 


12-29 


12-86 


11-87 




5-95 


8-47 


6-12 


3-52 


24-71 


19-35 


25-60 


23-59 


40-50 


48-07 


35-65 


32-86 




10-64 


10-84 


18-76 


14-47 


39-03 


37-63 


32-63 


31-58 


89-58 


83-99 


96-81 


72-75 




12 91 


13-65 


16-81 


14-16 


12-91 


13-65 


16-81 


14-16 


12-91 


13-65 


16-81 


14-16 


t 


— 2-S7 


-2-61 


1-95 


0-31 


28-13 


29-98 


15-82 


17-42 


76-67 


70.34 


80-00 


58-59 





xlviii. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

APPENDIX 
Goods 



1. A 


verage 


sum ir 


i pies 


received 


2. Average cost in pies of hauling 


3- Average profit in pies on working ' 


• 


Item 1 as per heading. 


Name of Railway. 


1912. 


1915-16. 




1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 




half. 


half. 


half. 


half. 


5'-6" Gauge. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Bengal-Nagpur 


3-93 


3-53 


317 


3-37 


B. B. & C. I 


610 


5-39 


5-71 


5-81 


Eastern Bengal 


6-02 


7-08 


6-49 


614 


East Indian 


314 


302 


2-88 


2-81 


G.I.P ... 


5-51 


4-54 


4-27 


4-68 


M. &S. M. 


5-92 


5-58 


4-88 


4-75 


Nizam's Guaranteed 


5-86 


596 


5-77 


5-99 


North-Western 


4-92 


4-54 


4-31 


408 


Oudh and Rohilkhand 


474 


4-75 


4-71 


5-12 


South Indian 


6-41 


6-43 


6-23 


611 


3'-3|" Gauge. 










B. & N. W. 

*■ • »•• ••• ■■■ 


5-38 


5-40 


5-29 


5-84 


Rajputana-Malwa 


5;73 


5-50 


5-68 


6-41 


Jodhpu»-Bikaner ... 


6-51 


6-35 


5-13 


603 


Rohilkhand and Kumaon 


5-49 


605 


617 


7-25 


South Indian 


714 


6-91 


6-35 


618 


Bhavnagar State 


9-33 


8-48 


7-83 


7-33 


Gondal-Porbandar State ... 


1007 


8-61 


8-37 


7-4» 


Jamnagar State 


13-52 


12-92 


12-54 


14-44 


Junagadh State 


10-73 


6-29 


8-90 


9-12 


2'-6" Gauge. 










Kalka-Simla 


30-66 


29-89 


9-64 


11-57 


Gondia-Chanda & its Extensions ... 


6-56 


4-66 


5-46 


5-61. 



(a) Doubtful but the figures are 



APPENDIX 14.' 

No. 12. 

Traffic. 

for carrying a ton one mile, item 93 of Analysis- 

one ton one mUe, item 115 of Analysis- 

one ton one mile, item 118 of Analysis- 



xtix 



Item 2. 


Item 3. 


1912. 


1915- 


16. 


1912. 


1915-16. 


1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 


half. 


half. 


half. 


half. 


half. 


half. 


half. 


half. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies. 


Pies.. 


1-79 


1-81 


1-76 


1-41 


2-14 


l-7» 


1-41 


1-96, 


' 2-50 


2-92 


2-81 


2-23 


3-52a 


2-47 


2-90 


8-58 


3-73 


3-91 


3-36 


3-31 


2-29 


317 


313 


2-83 


1-22 


1-25 


1-28 


113 


1-92 


1-77 


1-60 


1-68 


2-44 : 


2-69 


2-79 


'2-22 


307 


1-85 


1-48 


2-46' 


3-04 


307 


2-58 


2-47 


2-88 


2-51 


2-30 


2-28 


2-25 


2-71 


2-77 


3-33 


3-61 


3-25 


3-00 


2-66 


3-37 


2-42 


2-45 


2-60 


1»55 


212 


1-86 


1-48 


1-90 


2-54 


2-52 


3-67 


2-84 


2-21 


219 


2*45 


2-92 


2-96 


2-45 


2-21 


3-49 


3-47 


3-78 


3-90 


1-91 


1-87 


2-27 


2-23 


3-47 


3-53 


3>02 


3-6 1; 


2-71 


310 


3-10 


2-82 


302 


2-40 


2 : 58 


3-59 


308 


3-28 


2-94 


2-66 


3-43 


307 


2-19 


3-37 


2-51 


3-07 


3-77 


3-34 


2-98 


2-98 


2-40 


3-91 


3-61 


4-36 


3-32 


3-50 


3-53 


2-55 


303 


2-68 


4-54 


519 


4-22 


3-75 


4-79 


3-29 


3-61 


3-58' 


4-99 


5-33 


4-13 


405 


5-38a 


3-28 


4-24 


3-44. 


8-40 


8-68 


7-63 


8-04 


5-12 


4-24 


4-91 


6-40 


5-33 


5-21 


5-40 


4-85 


5-40 


108 


350 


4-27 


36-59 


23-69 


8-86 


12-56 


-5-93 


6-20 


0-78 


-0-99 


4-82 


4-39 


5-37 


516 


1-75 


0-27 


009 


0-45 



from the Railway Board's Report. 
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APPENDIX No. 13. 



' State Railways worked 


by the State — Establishment employed 


on 


30th June 1912. 




Minimum 


Europeans and 


Indians. 


^~-\_^, Items. 


and 


Anglo-Indians. 


Service. ^^--^^ 


maximum 
monthly 


No. 


Monthly 


No. 


Monthly 




pay. 




pay. 




pay. 


Superior Officers. 












Permanent Engineers ... 


1750-275C 


9 


29.25C 


... 




Permanent Engineers ... 


250—1,500 


153 


1,08,746 


15 


10',300 


Temporary Engineers ... 


200— 1,100 


54 


26.85C 


11 


4,400- 


Management 


1750—3000 


fa 


13,375 


... 


.... 


Traffic Department, 


1100—2000 


21 


28,200 




.. 


Traffic Department 


200—1,000 


66 


35,275 


12 


5,525. 


Locomotive 


400—2,000 


52 


40,300 


... 


... 


Carriage and Wagon ... 


300—1,750 


14 


9^00 


... 


.. 


Stores Departments 


200—1,100 


18 


10,250 


"l 


950 


Miscellaneous officers ... 


350—1,900 


30 


20,662 




^ 


Examiners of Accounts 


700—1,800 


21 


26,250 


1 3 


3,750 


Deputy Examiners of „ 


400—600 


8 4,000 


VaZ 


1,500 


Travelling Auditors 


200—300 


. 3 


750 


/...( ... 


Total Superior Officers... 


455 


3,53,708 


45 1 26,425. 

1 


Upper Subordinates. 










Sub-Engineers ... 


250—400 


8 


2,700 


12 


3,400 


Supervisors 


150—200 


14 


2,400 


17 


3,000 


Overseers 


60—100 


1 


100 


14 


1,100 


Management Department 


250—700 


5 


1,720 


3 


1,400 


Permanent Way Inspectors 


250—500 


43 


15,642 


4 


1,325 


Signal Inspectors 


300-^500 


13 


4,445 


■ •• 


•>• 


Traffic Inspectors 


250—550 


69 


22,810 


5 


1,750 


Locomotive Foremen ... 


230—600 


150 


50,965 


... 


*»• 


Carriage and Wagon ... 


230—500 


41 


13,105 




••• 


Stores and Miscellaneous . 


250—600 


9 


3,050 


2 


650 


Medical 


... 


11 


(0) 2,200 


... 


• •• 


Accountants and Travel- 












ling Inspectors 


80—450 

... 


61 


a) 16,165 


107 


28,355. 


Total upper Subordinates 


425 


1,35,302 


164 40,980 
1 



(al V*8 km not given in tie ChuriSed Liit. FigntM gireo h«» tn »ppronm»ie. 
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APPENDIX No. 14. 



Superior Establishment on Railways worked by Companies and 
Indian States on 30th June 1919. 



\- 




Officers. 


^n> Items, 


Minimum 




\. 


European and 


I A- 


^s. 


and 
maximum. 


Anglo-Indian. 


iDuimii 












Service, ^s. 1 P*?' 


No. 


Monthly 


No. 


Monthly 






pay. 




pay. 


Railways- — 


Rs. 




Rs. 




Rs. 


Assam-Bengal Ey. ... 
B. & N. V.\ Ry. ... 


250—2,500 


43 


31,687 . 




• ■• 


300—2,750 


.70 


47,575 




■ •■ 


Bengal-Nagpur Ry. ... 


250—3,000 


129 


99,759 


7 


3,362 


B. B. & C. 1. Ry. ... 


250—3,500 


135 


1,08,175 


3 


1,275 


Burma Ry. ... 


325—3,000 


' 96 


71,580 


1 


325 


East Indian Ry. 


250—3,500 


184 


1,54,695 


4 


1,595 


G. I. P. Ry 


150—3,500 


183 


1,47,107 


3 


1,350 


H. H. Nizam's Gd. Ry. 


400—2.850 


34 


29,505 


2 


1,235 


M. & S. M. Ry. 


250—3,500 


108 


86,845 


6 


. 2,300 


R. & K. Ky. 


150—1,800 


,20 


11,800 




• « 


South Indian Ry. ... 


250—3,000 


86 


70,075 


2 


850 


Total Companies 




1,088 


8,58,803 


28 


12,292 


Departments. — 


Rs. 




Rs. 




Rs. 


Agency 


350—3,500 


41 


63,362 


3 


1,800 


Engineering... 


150—2,500 


439 


3,15,952 


6 


2,667 


Traffic 


150—2,500 


233 


1,69,049 


5 


i,995 


Loco. & Carriage 


300—2,500 


178 


1,53,481 




• •> 


Stores 


250—1,750 


42 


27,677 


1 


325 


Medical 


250—1,750 


43 


37,340 


3 


900 


Audit and Accounts... 


250—2,500 


84 


71,902 


10 


4,605 


Collieries, Jetty .Marine 












Printing & Electrical. 


350—1,800 


28 


20,040 


... 


... 


Total principal Coys. 


1,088 


8,58,803 


28 


12,292 


Minor Companies •._. 


250-2,500 


19 


13,207 


3 


1,250 


Barsi Light Ry. Coy. 


... 


4 


• ■■ 


i 


mm 


J. B. Ry. 


300—1,500 


16 


10,895 


"l 


450 


Other Indian States... 


75-,l,050 


16 


10,090 


10 


2,730 


Grand Total ... 




1,143 


8,92,995 


42 


16,722 



APPENDIX No. 16. 
Railway Administrations in India and original names of Railways comprised in each administration 

on 31st March 1918- 





is 


Name of administration and of Railways 


Classi- 


Route.miles 


on 31st March 1918. 






fied 
head. 












.3 


.comprised in each system. 


5'— 6" 
Gangs. 


3'-3§' 
Gauge. 


2'— 6" 
Gauge. 


2'— 0' 
Gauge, • 


Total. 




I. — Government Administrations. 


I 












1 


Eastern-Bengal State Railitay ; — 

Eastern Bengal 

Calcutta and South-Eastern 

Bengal Central 

.Sara-Sirajganj ,., 

Northern Bengal 

Cooch Behar 

Mymensingh-Jamalpur-Jagannathganj. 

Ranaghat-Krishnagarh .., 

Teesta-Kurigam „. 

Jorhat (Assam Provincial Administration). 


(a) I 
(a)l 

WIV 

(4)1 

(c) XII 

(*)IV 

(01 

(4) I 
(J) I 


413-57 
28-00 

127-69 
5312 


977-72 
3309 
56-05 


20-25 
14-85 








622-38 


1,066-86 


3510 




1,724-34 


2 








32-50 


32-50 


3 


North-Western State Railway: — 
S. P. and D 


I 














Ml 


73700 












Panjab Northern 


(6) I 


42000 












Indus Valley 


(4)1 


65300 











Sindh-Sagar -• ,,~ 

Sindh-Pishin 

Amritsar-Pathankot 

Other extensions and branches 

Jammu-Kashmiy ... 

Rajpur-Bhatinda 

Amiritsar-Patti 

Mandra-Bhaun 

Jullandhar Mukerian ... 

Khanpur-Chachran 

Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal 
Phagwara-Rahon ,.. 

Sialkot-Narowal ... 

Southern Panjab — Main line . 

JuIIundar-Doab Extension . 

Ludhiana Extension ... 
Jacobabad-Kashmor 
Kohat-Thal 
Nowshera-Dargai 
Trans-Indus (Kalabagh-Bannu) 
Kalka-Simla ... 



Oudh and JRoMlhhand State Railway: 
Oudh and Rohilkhand 



(4)1 
(4) I 
(4) I 

(») I 
(c)XII 

(c) XII 
(«)IV 
(.)IV 
(e)lV 
(c)XII 
(o)XII 

Wiv 

Wiv 
WIV 

Wiv 

(b) I 
(4)1 
(4)1 
(/J I 



I 

(a) and 
(4)1 



342-91 

336-75 

66-70 

1,133-91 

1601 

108-04 

54-26 

46-38 

44-81 

2202 

78-65 

45-21 

38-16 

425-92 

13019 

15204 



4,851-96 



1,509-77 



76-70 
61-75 
40-40 
135-38 
59-92 



37415 



5,22611 
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Buute-miles ou 31at Marcli 1918. 




Name of administration and of Railways 


Red 




a'-3f 

Guugt*. 


2' 6° 


2' 0" 




■c 


comprised in each system. 


bead. 


Gauge. 


G-iujje. 


Gauge. 


Total. 




Hardwar-Dehra 

Total head I 
II. — Indian Statm' Administrations. 


Win 

XI 


3204 












1,541-81 








1,541-81 




7,01615 


1,066-86 


409-25 


32-50 


8,524-76 














5 


Bhavnagar Durbar— Bhavnagar State 
















Railway ... 


W 




206-31 


\ 




249-02 




Dhrangadhara State Railway 

Cutch Durbar — Cutch State Railway ... 


W 




42-71 






6 


w 




36-78 






36-78 


7 


Dhoulpur Durbar— Dhoulpur-Bari State 
















Railway ... 


(«) 






36-38 


I 


51-63 




Mohari-Barauli 


w 






15-25 




8 


Gondal-Porebunder Dvrbars — Gondal- 
Porebunder State Railway 


w 




14801 


"1 








Jetalsar-Rajkot State Railway 


(«) 




46-21 


y 





231-44 


9 


Khijadia-Dhari 

Gwalior Durbar— Gwalior Light Railway 


w 





37-22 


j 


249-96 


249-96 



10 


Jodhpur Bikaner Durbars— Jodhpui 

State Bail way ... 

Bikaner State Railway 


, (c) 




608-75 
497-66 










Pipar-Bilara 

Jodhpur-Hyderabad ... .„ 


(e 
(6)H 


•"••• 


"iis-98 




25 ' 25 Al,355-57 




Mirpurkhas-Jhudo 


{e) Zl 




50-43 










Mirpurkhas-Khudvo 


. («)VI 




49-50 








11 


Junagarh Durbar ~- Junagarh State Ry.. 


to 




120-90 






120-90 


12 


Morvi Durbar — Morvi State Railway .. 


(«) 




7334 


18-89 




92-83 


1.1 


Mysore Durbar — Kolar District Railway 


. (c) 






63-51 


...... - 






f arikere-Narsimha Rajpura 


(«) 








26 '60 L MLRft 




Bangalore-Chik Ballapur Light Railway 


(e)XIII 






38-74 








Mysore-Arsikere 


(c) 




102-95 






54-22 I 


14 


Navanagar Durbar — Jamnagar State Ry 


(c) 




54-22 






15 


(Jdaipur Durbar — Udaipur-Chitorgarh . . 

Total head II 
III. — Companies administering Railways 






67-30 







67-30 g 

M. 






2,266-87 


172-77 


301-81 


2,741-45 - 
















ON BHHAJ.F OF GOVERNMENT. 


n 














A. Old Guaranteed Companies 
















with revised Contracts. 












~ 


16 


East Indian Railway Company— 
East Indian Railway ,., ... 

Nalhati Railway 

Patna-Gaya State Railway 


ii 

(a) II 
(/)H 
(6)H 


2,340-53 
27-23 
,57-68 












Dildarnagar-Ghazipur ,; 


(6)11 


1200 








5"- 
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Name of administration and of Railways 
comprised in each system. 



Tafkessur 

Delhi-Umbala-Kalka 
South-Behar 
Jind-Panipat 
Devghur Branch 



Total 



South Indian Railway Company- 
Great Southern o£ India 
Carnatic Railway ... "[ \" 

Indian Tramway Company 
Nilgiri Railway ... 

Peralam-Karaikkal .„ \" m "" 
Podanur-Pollachi 

Pondicherry 

Shoranur-Cochin ._ ,*J „| 
Tanjore District Board Railway ,..< 
Tinnevly-Quilon (Travancore)— British 
Section 



Classi- 
fied 
head 



(/)H 
(«)VI 

(«)iv 

(c)XII 



II 
(a) 11 
(a) 11 

(nil 

(e)XIV 
( g )lX 
(c)XIV 
(c) XII 

(y)ix 

(6)11 



Route-miles on 3lsr March 1918. 



5'-6" 
Gunge. 



22-21 

206-40 

7919 

25-90 

412 



2,775-26 



} 



445-94 



3'-3f 
Gauge. 



881-49 

28-96 
14-65 
2504 
7-85 
64-75 
111-94 

50-41 



2'— 6" 
GaugB, 



0'— U" 
Gauge. 



Total. 



a 
> 

a 

2,775-26 » 

p 





Travancore State ..'. \ 


(c)XII 




95-96 


»...■* 








Morapur-Hosur 


(d)ll 






73-40 








Tirupattur-Krishnagiri 


(d)U 






25-38 








Surmangalam-Salem 

Total ■ ... 
G. I- P. Railway Company — 


II 


3-g6 












449-80 


1,281-05 


98-78 




1,829-63 


18 














G. I. P. Railway 


(a) 11 


1,536-32 






...... 






Dhond-Manmad 


WH 


145-44 


• * ... . 











Khamgam-Amraoti 


(6)11 


13-46 












Wardha Coal State Railway ... 


(6)11 


45-39 




..... 




...... {; 




Sindhia State Railway 


(6)11 


76-49 






... 4*. 


>» 




Bhopal-I tarsi — British Section 


(6)11 


12-66 








=8 




Bhopal State Section 


(c) Xll 


44-56 












Indian Midland 


(d) 11 


736-03 












Agra-Delhi Chord 


(6), 11 


125-88 












Baran-Kotah ... 


(*)11 


40-29 






. 






Bhopal-Ujjain 


(c) Xll 


113-28 












Bina-Guna-Baran 


(c)XII 


147-07 








...... 




Cawnpore-Banda 


(6)11 


75-71 












Dhond-Baramati 


(«)iv 






27-26 






' 


Ellicbpur-Yeotmal 


W IV 






117-66 








Matherari Light' Railway ''; 


(«) VI 








12-61 






Pulgaon-Arvi ... . ... . M , 

Total 


(«)iv 


...... 


. .••,».*»■-' 


21-83 








3,112-58 


„.... 


166-75 


12-61 


3,291-94 r 
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Name of administration and of Railway! 
comprised in each system. 


Classi- 


J 


{onto — miles on 31st March 1918. 


3 
to 


fied 
head. 


5'— 6' 
Gauge. 


3'— 3f" 
Gauge. 


2—6" 
.Gauge. 


r— 0" 

Gauge 


Total. 


19 ' 


B. B. <j- C- 1. Railway Company : — 


II 














B. B. & C. L Railway 


(a) 11 


391-30 


3905 










Patri State Railway 


(Mil 


2212 












Godhra-Uutlam-Nagda 


(4)11 


14114 












Nagda-Muttra . ... 


(*)U 


33910 












Bayana-Agra 


(*)U 


50-61 












Baroda-Grodhra Chord 


(4)11 


43-67 












Nagda-Ujjain 

Petlad-Cambay :— 


(c) XII 


32-51 












(e)XII 














Baroda-State 




21-42 












Cambay State ... ... ... 

Tapti- Valley Railway 

Rajputana-Malwa State Railway 




12-36 












(«)IV 


155-72 












(4)H 


918 


939-90 










Holkar-State Railway 


(4)H 




86-89 










Sindhia-Neemuch 


(4)11 




156-48 










Western Raj pu tana 


(4)11 




82-36 










Rewari-Fazilka „ 


(4)11 




262-45 










Cawnpore-Achnera including Muttra- 
















Hathras Light Railway, and Cawn- 
















pore-Farukabad State Railway ... 


(4)H 




254-48J 









as 

to 

> 
P 





Palanpnr-Deesa Ti. 

Ahniedabad-Dholka .... 

Ahinedabad-Prantej , 

Gaekwar's Mehsana ... 

Jaipur State Railway 

Vijapur-KalolJiadi ... 

Bifiimora-Kalamba 

Broach-Jambusar .... 

Gaekwar's Dabhoi ... 

Kosamba-Zankhvav 
Bodeli-Chhota JJdaipur 

Petlad-Vaso 

Bajpipla State By. _ .- 

Total head III A 

III. B.tJTkw COUFANIIS FORMED AFTBB 
1882. 

Madras and S- Mi Railway Company— 

Madras Railway 

Kolar Gold Fields 

Tenali-Repali ... ... -. 

Southern Marhatta ' ... 

Bezwada-Masulipatam ... 

- Birur-Shimoga ... ... ... r« 


Wiv 

WIV 
(c) XII 
(c)XII 
(c)XII 
(c)XII 

(6)11 
(c)XII 

( C )xn 

(c)XII 
(cJXII 
(c)XII 

II 

(a) II 
(c)XH 

(3) J? 
(d)H 

(<?)ix 

(c)XII 




17-28 
33-54 
88-70 
162-63 
108-04 
4611 


34-93 
29-69 
153-94 
2610 
22-56 
19-25 
39-24 


.•■•,••* 


tttlt* 




1,21913| 2,277-91 


325-71 




3,822-75 




7,556-77 


3,558-96 


591-24 


12-61 


11,719-58 


20 


1,031-73 

9-88 

21-50 


1,51813 
51-80 
37-92 




MlXti 
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S5 


Name of administration and of Railways 
comprised in each system, 


Classi- 


Boute-miles 


on 31st March 1918. 


•c 


fied 
head. 


6'-6" 


3'-3f 


2'— 6" 


2'— 0" 




00 




Gangs. 


Gauge. 


Gangs. 


Gauge: 


Total. 




Dhone-Kurnool ... ... ... ... 


(A) II 




32-00 










Hindupur 


(o)XII 




51-35 






....... 




Kolhapur State Railway 


(c)XII 




29-2? 










Mysore-Nan jangarh ... ... 


(e)XII 




15-80 










Mysore State Railway ... 


(«)II 




296-28 










Sangli State Railway ... 

W. I. Portuguese Railway 

• Total 

Bengal Nagpur Railway Company — 
Nagpur-Cnbattisgarh ,„ 


(c)XII 




4-90 










(e)XIV 
II 




5110 










1,06311 


2,088-55 






3,151-66 


21 














(*)il 


145-26 












Xatni-Umaria ... ... 


(A) II 


35-88 












East-Coast, Northern Section 


(ft) II 


321-55 












Bengal-Nagpur 


(d)U 


1,385-95 












Gondia-Chanda Extension „, ... 


(rf)H 






217-25 








Jubbulpur-Gondia Extension 


(d)ll 






31181 








Mourbhanj State Railway ... ... 


(«) XII 






32-41 








NagpuT'Chbindwara ,„ 


(d)U 






97-20 









Parlaki Medi Light Railway ... 
Purulia Ranchi Branch ... ... 

Eaipur-Dhamtari Branch 
Tumsar-Tirodi Light Railway 

Total 

Assam-Bengal Railway Company — 
Assam-Bengal Railway including 

Noakhali Branch 
Mymensingh Bhairab Bazar ... 

Total 

Burmah Railways Company — 
Burmah Railways including Rangoon 
and Irrawadi Valley State Railway. 
Extensions ... ... ... ... 

Southern Shan States Railway 

Total 

Total head III B 

Total head III 


(c) XII 
{d)U 
(d)ll 
(b)U 

II 

(«fln 

MV 

II 

(6,d) II 

■ (d) II 

(d)ll 






24-62 

115-30 

56-94 


51-10 






■1,888-64 




855-53 


5110 


2,795-27 


22 




869-41 
87-93 












957-34 






957-34 


23 




1,341-85 

186-93 

69-68 








_ 




1,598-46 






1,598-46 




2,951-75 


4,644-35 


855-53 


, 51-10 


8,502-73 




10,508-52 


8,203-31 


1,446-77 


63-71 


20,222-31 
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i: 


Name of administration and of Railways 
comprised in each system. 


Classi- 
fied 
bead. 


; 1 

Route — miles ou Slst March 1918. 


I 


5'-6' 
Gauge. 


3'-Sf 
Gauge. 


B'— 6' 
Gauge. 


i'—O" 
Gauge- 


Total. 




IV. — Company Guarantied bi ah Indian 

State. 
The Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway 
Company — 

N. G. State Railway ... ; 

Bezwada Extension 
Hingoli Branch 

Hyderabad-Godawari Valley Ry. "... 
Secunderabad-Gadwal 

Total 

V. — Sdbbidizsd Companies working State 
Railways jointly with thkib own 

LINKS. 

B. * N. W. Railway Company— 
B. & N. W. Railway ... 
Tirhut State Railway 
Sagauli-Raxaul 


(c)XIII 
(6)11 
(c)XU 
(«)XIII 
(c)XII 

WVI 
(6)H 

</>n 


33013 
21-47 


50-31 
391-13 
103-30 










351-60 


544-74 






896-34 


25 




1,241-65 

785-28 

18-72 











Cawnpore-Burhwal 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Total 

Bohilkhand and Kvmaon Railway Co.—' ' 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway 

Lucknow-Bareilley 

Powayan Light Railway 

Total 

Total head V 

vi.— companiks administering thiib 
own Railways — > 
Ahmadpur-Katwa Railway Company .'.. 
Arrah-Sasaram :'.,.. 
Assam Railways and Trading Co: — 

Dibru-Sadiya ... 

Ledo and Tikak Margherite Colliery... 
Bakhtiarpur-Behar ... ... 

Bankura-Damoodar ' ... 

- Baraset-Basirhaf 
Barsi Light Railway ... 


(6)H 
(6)H 

<•) vi 

(6)11 
(6) VI 

u. 

» - 

( f )lll 
WX 

wvn 

(e)VIIl 
(»> X 

Win 
M x 
WVI 




80-34 
218 




•" 








2,12817 






2,12817 


26 




258-72 
312-43 


38-86 


*»••• 








, 571-15 


38-86 




61001 






2,699-32 


38-86 




'2,73818 


27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
83 


' 


8602 
5-50 


32-26 

6516 

i 

3300 

59-95 

52-24 

117-50 


•>•••• 


32-26 
65 16 

91-52 
3300 
59-95 
52-24 
117-50 



APPENDIX No. 16.— (Concluded).' 
Railway administrations in India and Railways comprised in each administration on 31st March 1918- 





Name of Administration and of Railways 
comprised in each system. 


Classi- 


Route — miles on 31st March 19U 


. 


•a 

to 


fied 
head. 


fi'— 6" 
Gauge. 


3'— 3J* 
Gauge. 


2—6" 
Gauge. 


2'— 0" 
Qange. 


Total. 


34 


Bengal Doars Railway Company 


(•) x 




36-40 


- 








. Extensions ... 


l«> VI 




11656 






152-96 


35 


Bengal Provincial Railway Coy.— 


VIII 






33-27 








Dasghara-Jamalpur Ganj 


(•) m 






8-31 




41-58 


36 


Burdwan-Katwa 


i«) in 






32-52 




32-52 


37 


Darjeeling-Himalayan 


(e)VII 








51-00 






Extension 


fetIV 








95-44 


i'4*6-44 


38 


Dehri-Rohtas 


(«)VI 






23-83 




23-88 


39 


E. I. Distilleries Sugar Factories Limited, 
















Madras 


(e)VIII 








1800 


1800 


40 


Guzerat Railways Company: — . 

Champaner-Shivrajpur — Pani Light 






























Railway ... 


f«)IV 






32-40 








Godra-Lunavada 


(«)iv 






25-45 








Nadiad-Kapadvanj 


(«)IV 






2801 




85-86 


41 


Howrah-Amta 


(e)X 








43-87 


43-87 


42 


Howrah-Sheakhala 


(«) x 








19-75 


19-75 


43 


Jagadhri Light Railway 


(e) VIII 








3-31 


3-31 


44 


Jessore-Jhenida 


(«)X 


.„... 




36-75 




36-75 


45 


Kolighat-Falta Railway Company 


Win 


it.*.* 


»••••» 


25-33 


* »»t»» 


25-33 



46 
47 
48 


I Madaya Light Railway 

1 Shahdara-Saharanpur 

Tezpore-Balipara 

Total head VI 

Grand Total I to .VI 

Calcutta JPost Commissioners' By. 
Bombay Post Trust Railway ... 

• 


(e)VHI 
(a) VI 

MX 

• •• 






16-00 
92-50 
20-10 


• ■k>wa 


' 16-00 

: 92-50 

20-10 






244-48 


734-58 


231-37 


1,210-43 




17,876-27 


15,025-58 


2,802-23 


629-39 


36,333-47 


49, 
50 


I 15-34 
' 6-00 








15-34 
600 




]j7,89.7-61 


15,025-58 


2,802-23 


629-39 


36,354-81 



(a) Old Guaranteed Companies' lines purchased by Government with or without extensions mader 

by .Government. , 

(£) State Railways constructed by Government. 

(c) Indian State Railways. 

(d) State Railways constructed through Agency Companies. 

(e) Other Companies' lijies under classified heads. ' 

(f) „ „ " „ purchased by Government 
(g). District Boards' Railways. 

«■ i. dyji are State Railways. 

■ If otb 1.— The Roman figures in Column -3 indicate the head of classification by the Railway Board sa 
shown in Appendix 17. '■"•"'. ; 

Note 2.— 424 Miles of open Jine track were dismantled during the year I9l7>-18i in- order to provide rails 
for the war. The lines dismantled were the whole of: the Sntlej Valley Railway and small portions of N. W„ E, I., 
il. St S, M. and (>■_& R, Eailways (Administration Report, Vol, I page 29 for 1917-18 and page 14 /or 1919-20). 



r 



Uvi. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 



APPENDIX 15. 

L — British Indian State Railways. 



X* Purchased from 
Companies. 



(X) Worked (2) Leased to 
by Companies 

Govt, for working. 



II Constructed by 
Govt, 



III. Constructed and 

worked through 

Companies formed 

since 187a. 



(1) Worked 

J* 
Gov*, 



(2) Leased to (3) Worked 
Companies by Indian 
for working. Btates. 



(1) Old Gd. 

Companies' 
with revised 
contracts, 



(2) New Com- 
panies formed 
since 1862 as 
agents for State 
Bail ways. 



(1) Old Gd. 
Companies 
with revised 
Contracts. 



(2) New Com- 
panies formed 
since 1681. 



(a) Subsidized (b) Agencies fur 
Companies. State Baitways. 



JL — Indian State Railways* 



l x Owned by States. 



II. Owned by guaranteed Companies. 



(1). Worked by (2). Worked by 
States. main line. 

; atee Statt, £1. | 



(1). British 
Company, 

I 



(2). Indian 
Company 



(a) 6ovt- (ft) Companies' (a) Worked by (ft) Worked by 

Adminis- Adminis- Company. State, 

trations. trations. 



Statement XII. 



Statement XIII. 



///. — Companies' Railways. 



X. Guaranteed, 



(1) Old. (2) New 
Pnrohased by 
Go.vt 



II. Subsidized. 



lit. Bebate terms. 
Statement IV. 



(1) Worked 
by owning 
Companiea. 



(2) Worked 
by nuria Nne. 



IV. TJnaaaiated. 
Worked by 
owning Comp- 
anies. Statt. VI IJT, 



(1> By Govt (2> By Local (3) By Diitt 
of India Govts. Boards 

Statt. VI. Statt, VII, Statt. X. 



(a) By Govt. (») By Indian 
Statt. HI. States Stat, XIII. 



(i) Govt. Adminia- (li) Companies' 
trationv ^dnunlatrationa^ 



APPENDIX 17.— Mileage and Capital cost of Indian Railways on Slit March 1918-. 



Capital liability for (State Railways & capital 
gout in thoueandi of rupees provided by — 



Classification of Railways. 



Open 

mileaget 



I Stats Rys. worked by State. 
II, Ditto, worked by Companies 



III. Companies under guarantee 

IV. „ on Kabate Terms 

V. » on guarauteaand 

Rebate 

' VI Companies subsidized by 

Government of India 

VII, Companies subsidised by 

Local Governments 

Till, Unassisted Companies 

IX. JMstrict Board Railways 

X, Companies subsidized by 

Cistriot Boards 
XI, J. S. Rys. worked by I S 
XII „ worked: by Main lane. 
XtH, Companies guaranteed byj 

Indian Stated 
XIV. Rys. in foreign territories 
worked by British 
Companies 



Total 



7,111-07 
19,071-37 



26.183-44 

190 41 

1,838-04 

87-93 

8^08-56 

1S702 

76 08 

214-14 

S07-27 
2,478r80 
1,788*18 

J60-00 



7S-6« 



Uovarn- 

ment and 

Local 

Kodies, 



Indian 
States. 



Companies. 



1,61,47,14 
2,97,86,49 



4,59,33,63 



1,07,61 



86.S33-47 4.60,41,24 81,11,64 



9,50,29 
e 11,61,35 



Total 



B MARKS. 



1,61,47,14 
91,12,94 3,88,99,43 



91,12,94a 
1,23,1 

614,22,01 

99,: 

16,08,87 

1,«3,45 
33,50 

1,46,61 



8,68,27 



8,07,40 



1,37,85,46 



1 5,50.46,517 

1,23 

14,22,01 

99.23 

16,06,87 

1,63,45 

33,50 

1,07,61 

1,46,51 

9,50,29 

11,61,35 

8,68,27 
2.07,40 



M9,38,34 



(a) Total of Appendix 
& to By. Board's 
Administration £ 

Beport ...367,488,689 

Leas share of Tra- 
vancore State... 4*1,557 



£366,977. 132 •« 
= Be 5,60,46,B6,9»0 

totals of heads HI to, 
XI V Riven hi Appendis4 fee 
Bailway Board's Adminis- 
tration Beport for 1917-18 
= Bs. _ ...60,04,5»,000. 



Add 8eath Behar 

Company included 

fa (»> _. ... l,19v77-8oo 
Add Shan of Tra- 

vanoore State 

inehuted in fc) ... l,67,4t£000 

68.91,77,000 
Add (a) 5.50,46,96,080 

Total 6,19,38,3Bi98Q 



g 



APPENDIX I, . 

APPENDIX -I, 

ays-Wazljed hy the State. — 



Uix. 



Name of Railway. 



Mileage 
open on 

31st 
•March 

1918. 



Capitaf liability 

on 31st March 

1918. 



Percentage 
of net earnings 
on capital out- 
lay for last 
three years. 



1. Eastern Bengal- 
Broad-gauge 



Metre- 





2>-6" Gauge- 



569-26 

977-72 
35-10 



1,58208 



25,745,757. 



'4-04' 
4-34 
357 , 
3-67 
5-55 
5'0g 



■ 2i -North: WeBtern— ' • : 
Broad-gauge ' ■ „ 
■&G" gauge-- ..'.' 

.-'1 " ... 



3. Oudh^Eohilkhand 

Broad-gauge ... 
Metre-gauge .>. 

4. Jorhat (Assam' 
Provincial By:) 
2'-0" gauge 

Miscellaneous Expetif-. 

■ diture • -. > >< ;„ 

-' i • '.. f 'i ''■ 

Total 

Equivalent in. rupees 

at £1= Rs.15. 



3,690^27 
297-45 



3,987-72 



.1,590-77 
Shown iti 
Appd. II, 



32-50 
I 



I "v.:! 

60,878,448 



- 18,851,052 

X: ■ --■■A , " 



7 M?% 



4-41 
'4-94 
Z.-90-. 



5-28 

7-02 

-.tf-31' 



•2^2,79^ 



7,112-07 



£107,647,626 

•• ==Es. — 

r 1,611,47,1,4,390 



Us, 



INDIAN HAILWAYS, 

APPENDIX II. — State Railways worked by Companies 





Open 
mileage 

31st 
Hareh 

1018. 


Gauge, 


Capital liability in 

THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 




EAILWAY. 


Tutnl. 


Subscribed 

by 
Company. 


Company, 


E. I. Ry. System 


2,464 


5'-6" 


55,844 


D.18,500 


E.1.C0. 


S. I. Ry. System 


f 446 
{ 881 
I 25 


3'-3§" 
2'-6" 


I 12,672 


f S. 1,000 
1 D.2,766 


S.LCo. 


Tinnevly-Quilon 

Nilgiri 

Dharampuri- 

Hosur 


50 
29 

73 


3'-3f" 

W 

2'-6" 


J 117 

287 

142 


D. 114 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


G. I. P. Railway 
Indian midland 
Agra-Delhi-Chord 
Baran-Kotah ... 
Itarai- 

Hoshangabad 


J2,553 

126 
40 

13 


5'-6" 
5'-6" 

» 

5'-6" 


/ 57,232 

1 3,243 

991 

328 

273 


S. 2,575 
D. 3,500 


G.LP.Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Cawnpore-Banda 


76 


l» 


533 




Do. 


B.B.&C.I.Ry.Syst. 

Palanpur-Dessa , 
Broach-Jambusar 


f 997 

J 1,822 

17 

30 


5'-6" 
3'-3f" 

ff 

2'-6" 


I 35,724 


S. 2,000 
YD. 1,000 
I 


B.B.&C.L 
Company. 


M.&S.M.Ry.System 

Mysore State Ry. 
Dhone-Karnool 
Railway 


1,032 

1,518 

296 

32 


5'-6* 

3'-3|* 

„ 

n 


1 30,290 
1,200 

68 


J S. 5,000 
I D.4,825 
D. 1,200 


M. & S.M. 

Company 

Do. 

Do. 


B. N. Ry. System 
Tumsar-Tirodi... 


1,889 

798 

51 

• 


5'-6* 
2'-6" 
2'-0' 


| 28,499 


Js. 2,995 
[D.7,874 


B. N. Co. 



APPENDIX II. btXI 

with Boards in London, vide Section 6 (a) of Chapter VI. 





FlX&D INTEBEBT OS 


SUBPLUS 








CAPITAL 


F80V1TB. 






Daten of 






Expiry of 
Contract. 




principal 








^ 


RBHABKa. 


Contract*. 


Of 


of 


in 


si 




* 


( 


fovenuneat. 


Company. 


fl 

8 
















/ 


u Profits up to. 


22-12-1879 
14-11-1899 


*% ; 


4% 


4 


■hlh) 


31-12-1924/ 
\ 


26 Ukba 

>. Kxoom bay*. 

oud 26 lakhs. 

Chairman- Lt. 

M. .{..Gardiner. 


24-11-1890 
2-3-1909 


r 


Guaran- 
tee 8J% 

Plusi% 
surplus 

in 1911 
to 1913 


In propor- 
tion to 
Capital 


31st 
- December 


Chairman-— ' 

Sir, H. 

Kimber, 
Bart. M>Pv 


21-12-1910 


) { 


subsc 
bye 


ribed 
ach 


1945 


Managing 
)ireetor-Hr. 

'•J.PrieatJex*. 


21-12-1900 


3% 


3% 


H 


i 

iro" 


30th June 
1945 




5-2-1909 
19-3-1909 






... 


':::{ 


30th September 
or 31at March 
in any year. 




21-12-1900 










30-6-1925 


S -°' 
.5 9 s 


8-5-1914 








"•{ 


3oth September 
or 31st Maroh 


'cs •£* 










in any year. 






* % a 


3 per cent.. 


In pr 


opor- 


31-12-1941 


Chairman- 


1-4-1907 


i earnings 


guaranteed 
with lper 


tion to capi- 


or any 


Major 


24-10-1913 


admit of 


cent, extra 


tal subscri- 


succeeding 


A.D. 




it 


if earatngfl 
admit of it 


bed by each 


5th year 


Shelley. 


1-6-1882 




3J% 


f 




Chairman- 


26-6490S 


•••••• 


guarantee 


■I Do. 


31-12-1937 


Col w. v. 
- Constable* 


... 




in gold. 


1. 




B.E. 










Nil\ 


30th June or 


See Section ft 


15-94911 






whole 


31st Deeemher 
of any year. 


of Chapter 
VI. 














Chatroun -Robfc, 


9-S-1887[1 ... 
5.11-1912 f "»A 


3J% 


t 


* 


31-12-1950 


Miller Bmtb., 
Uanwtng Dint* 

ctor-filr, T, R. 
Wynne. K.C.8.* 


\y 


.;..- i., 






K-G.lt B. 



lxxii INDUS RAILWAYS. 

APFENDIX II.*~( Contd.)-±Staie Railways worked by Companies 



., BAILWAlf... 



Open 
Milenge 
on 31st 
March 
1918. 



Capital liability in 
thousands of £ 



Gauge, 



Total. 



Subscribed 
by Company, 



Working 
Company. 



Assam-Bengal Ry 



Burma Hallway ., 

Burma Railway 

Extensions 
Southern Shan 
States Railway 

Tirhut State Ry. 

0. & R. Railway 
Cawnpor'e- 

Burhwal 
Benares Cantt. to 
City ... 
Lucknow — Bareilly 
State Railway 
Jodhpur-Hyderabad 
British Sec- 
tion- : 

Bezwada Exten- 
sion ... ' .-., 



869 
1,342 

187 
69 

804 

80 

.2 

312 

124 

21 



3'-3|" 



3'-3|" 
3'-3f" 



5'-6" 



Total ... 
Thousands of Rs. 



19,071 



.fS 3,0001 
' \D1,250/ 



11,685 



} 



2,491 
5,341 



Included 

in 
Appendix 

1,347 



301 
83 



259,329 
3,88,99,43 



A. B; Co. 

Burma Rys. 
Company. 



Do. 

B. & tf. W. 
Ry. Coy. 



1: 



Do. 



D. 547 

S. 20C 



} 



R. & K. Ry. 
Company 



J. B. Ry. 

N. GL S. Ry. 
Company. 



18,270 
42,483 



[ 60,753 
91,12,94 



Shares 
Debentures. 



appendix n< , Ixxiil 

with Boards in London* vide Section 6 (a) of Chapter Vt,p. S44-50. 



Dates of 
principal 
Contracts 



fixed interest on 
Capital 



of 

Government 



ol 

Company. 



Surplus profits. 



24 

§5 



Expiry of 
Contract, 



26-4-1892 



9-3-1897* 

22-2-1907 
7-4-1913 

Contract 

18-2-1890 
14-12-1905 



21-2-1902 

8-9-1890 
5-2-1901 

22-12-1900 



6-4-1909 



3p.c. 



2| per cent., 
on assumed 
Capital of 
£5,750.000 



3% 



!f per cent., 
on 

£3,000,000 
Share Capital 



}3£p.c. 

not published. 
5% 




Up to ten lakhs 

Jths. I ith 

Excess heyond 
ten lakJis. 

IJths'iVth 



31-12-1921 

3ist 

December 

1928. 



6-1919 or a 
subsequent fifth 
year. 



( 31st 
> December 
1919 



Chairman Sit 
F. B. Upcottf 

K.O-V.O., 0,6.1* 

\ 



(0 S tf 
" II 



4% 



^%{ 






See page 856* 



In ratio of their 

respective 
shares of capital 



whole 



3 1st Decem- 
ber 1932. 
1st April or 
1st October 
in any year. 

1 January or 1st 
Jujy in any year 

on six months' 
notice from 
either side) 






IxXIT, 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 



APPENDIX III. — Railway Companies under new 
see Section 6 (c) of Chapter VI, page 361. 



NAME OF COMPANY- 



Contract 
date. 



Gauge. 



Capital 

Cost in 

Thousands 

of rupees. 



Dividend 
per cent. 



Hardwar-Dehra (1) 
Burdwan-Katwa 
Ahmadpur-Katwa 
BankuraDamodar 

Biver 

Kalighat-Falta 

Dasghara-Jamalpur- 

g an J 

Total 



26 3-97 
1-12-15 



1900 
1917 
1917 

1916 
1917 

1917 



32 
33 
32 

60 
25 



ft in. 
5—6 
2—6 
2—6 

2—6 
2—6 

2—6 



30,40 
17,98 
19,50 

35,57 
17,37 

2,46 



915 
3-75 
2-33 

2-31 
503 

5-38 



190 



1,23,28 



IV.— Railway Companies under Rebate Terms, ride Section 6 



South Bihar 


7-8-95 
11-12-06 


1899 


79 


5—6 


1,19,77 


4-38 


Southern Panjab — 














Main line 


13-8-95 


1897 


426 


5—6 


2,73,85 


11-20 


Ludhiana Extension 


4-10-05 


1905 


152 


5—6 


93,30 


5-37 


Sutlej valley 


24-6-09 


1910 


208 


5—6 


1,53,12 


5-77 


Jullundar-Doab ... 


9-7-12 


1912 


130 


5—6 


1,32,44 


5-82 


Mymensing-Jamalpur 














Jagannathganj (2) 


6-1-97 


1898 


56 


3-3* 


26,80 


11-35 


Darjeeling-Himalayan 














Extension 


25-4-14 


1914 


95 


2—0 


53,77 


309 


Central Provinces 














Ry. Co.. 














Elichpur-Yeotmal 
Pulgaon-Arvi 


27-3-16 


1913 
1917 


118 

22 


J2— 6 


83,86 


3-76 


Dhond-Barainati 





1914 


27 
1,313 


2—6 


11,62 


503 


Carried over 


9,48,53 


... 



APPENDICES III & IT. 



Uxv 



guarantee from Government of India- For further particulars, 
Land given free by Government in all cases. 





■ tS-S 


-S 


* 


Surplus 




1 


Working 




P. t. *3 


* 


profits, - 


Expiry of 












agency, 


Si* 


(Si* 


f e n 

a a • 


ssl 


op* 


Contract. 


Price, 


Chairman, 


O.&R.Ly 


50 




3 


* 


* 


31-12-19 




(1) Messrs. 


' 


§ 

s 

■ i ■ 

bo 

c 


... 


... 


3Jto5 

J- Co 

1 
I 


alract 


* 

s not 


31-3-46 
published. 


ill! 

.fill 

c-S* 
s 1 1 1 


Gillanders,' 
Arbuthnot 

& Co., 
Calcutta. 


j 


•a 
o 


vr 




J 













(d), Chapter VXp 362-68 Land given freely Government in all cases. 



E. I. Ey. 



1 



N.W. 
By-.. 



E.B.Ry. 

D. H. Ry. 

Coy. 



G.LP.Ry. 
G.LP.Ry. 



45 



52 



45 

50 



45 



30 



3J 



3i 



6 

Cont 



Nil. 



NU- 



ract 



whole 



whole 



not 



30-6-19 



£ 684,580 as 

subscribed 

Capital. 



31st Deoe. 
1929, 
or 1934, 
of 1944, 
or 1954 (a) 

31-12-19 
31-3-46 



31-3-45 
pubUshe 



Same as In 
appendix III, 
average of & 
years, instead 
' of 8. 
(a) Capital 
expenditure 
only. 



.SH 



y 



■«1 



SirH.S.Camiing 
hRmi London-, 



Sir Bradford 

Leslie 

K.C.I.E., 

London. 

(8) Domicile ta-ans- 
ferrd from Calcutta 
to London in 1919, 
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INDIAN BAIL WATS. 



APPENDIX IV.— (Continued) — Railway Companies under 
Chapter VI, pages 362-68. Zand 



'NAMB <W COMPANY. 


Contract 
date. 


3 

a 
o 


s 


Gauge 


■f GO 

I s - 


Dividend 
per cent. 
earned. 






£ 




Ft. inch 


oi rupeeB. 




Brought forward ... 




mi 


1313 




9,48,53 




Ahmedabad-Prantej 


13-3-96 
24-11-10 


1897 


89 


3— 3f 


37,23 


9-50 


Tapti Valley 


28-8-96 
1-3-21 


1898 


156 


5—6 


1,32,37 


8-50 


Ahmedabad-Dholka. . . 


25-3-02 
12-11-08 


1903 


34 


3—33 


11,18 


6'20| 


Amritsar-Patti 


22-5-05 


1906 


54 


5—6 


34,06 


7-75 


Guzrat Kys. Company 








! 






Godhra-Lunavada 


30-4-14 


1913 


25 


2—6 


12,97 


0-93 


Nadiad-Kapadvanj 


30-4-14 


1913 


28 


, 2 — 6 


■■ 14,89 


7-92 


. . Champaner-Shivraj- 














pur-Paui 


1-4-15 


1911 


33 


2—6 


. 16,25 


215 


Mandra-Bhon 


15-10-14 


1915 


46 


5-6 


23,97 


4-73 


Sara-Sirajganj (3) ... 


14-4-16 


1915 


53 


5—6 


86,49 




Upper Sind Light Ey. 














Jacobabad-Kashmor 


29-7-16 


1914 


77 


2—6 


21,85 


4-53 


Hoshiarpur Doab Ky. 














JaSlundar-Mukerian 


2-2-17 


1915 


45 


5—6 


28,89 


2-281 
4-87 f 


Phagwara-Rahon 


2-2-17 


1915 


45 


5—6 


, 25,76 


Sialkot-Narowal 




1915 


38 
2036 


5—6 


27,57 


4-8? 


Total 


14,22,01 




Deduct Sutlej Valley 














dismantled in!917-18 




• ••" 


208 
1828 


5—6 




,..., 


Total 


14,22,01 


... 


* Gutrat Bys. Go.— 25 times the average net earnings of the last preceding 8 yeorj 


V.— Branch line Companies under 


Myniensingh-Bhairab 














Bazar 


• ••••«. 


1917 


88 


'Ml 


' 99,23 

i 


..•••- 



APfBipiCES IV & V. lxxvii.' 

Rebate Terms. For further particulars, see Section 6 (d) of 
given free by Government in all cases. 




or 115 per oent.of the total capital expenditure, whiohever may be greater. 

Guarantee and Bebate combined. 



A.BJty. 
Company 



Cont 



ract 



not 



pu 



Wish 



ed. 



lxxviii. INDUS BAILWATS. 

Appendix VL — Companies' Railways subsidized by the Govern- 



NAME OP 
COMPANY. 


• Date of 
contraot. 


.S 

a 
a. 
o 

<s 


JS 
60 

c 

a 

Milee 


00 

s 

a 
Ft. In, 


Capital 

Thousands of 

Rupees. 


Dividend 

earned. 

per cent. 

on Oapital. 


B. &.K 


12-10-82 


1884 


259 


3-3* 


1,68,16 


7-42 


B. & N. W. 


12-12-82 
22-2-86 


1884 


1242 


3-3f 


9,78,24 


6-81 


D.'U. K. 
Po^ayan 


12-2-89 

9-6-97 

18-12-89 

1-7-01 


1891 
1890 


206 
39 


5-6 
2-6 


1,95,27 
8,95 


9-67 
4-47 


Barai Light Ey. 


1-8-95 


1897 


118 


2-6 


86,03 


4-83 


Bengal Doars Ex- 
tension 


2-3-98 
6-7-16 


1901 


116 


3-3| 


1,08,54 


7-15 


Shahdara-Sahranpr 


11-10-05 


1907 


92 


2-6 


44,63 


8-31 


Dehri-Eohtas 


13-10-07 


1911 


24 


2-6 


6,70 


20-77 


Matheran .;. 
Sind Light Ey— 
Mirpur-Khas Jhudo 


30-10-09 
13-7-11 


1907 
1909 


13 

50 


2-0 
3-3| 


11,43 
7,32 


2-32 
11-21 


Do. Khadro 


9-6-131912 


50 


3-3£ 


8,23 


6-22 



APPENDIX VIv hxit. 

ment of India, set Section 6 (4) of Chapter VI, pages 350 — 67. 



Government 
aid. 



Land free 
and Sub- 
sidy 
Land free 

Land free 

Free use 

of Govt. 

road. 

Land 

mostly 

free. 



Working 
Agency. 



Surpltfs. 
Profits. 



Kxpiry of 
Contract. 



Purchase price. 



Owning 
Company 

Owning 
Company 

E. 1. Ey.' 
R.&K-Ky 



, Owning 
Company 



48 



60 



6 
6 



i 

i 

Nil. 



whole 
whole 



whole 



31-12-32 

31-12-32 
31-12-26 
31-12-27 



25 times the aver- 
age yearly net 
earnings less Gov- 
ernment shara df 
Surplus 3 or 5 years 
preceding purshase, 
Chairman-Alex, 
Izat Esq., 04,15, 
: 25 times ditto. 
See Kalka Simla 
Ky. page 860. " 
Valne of property 
as a dividend earn- 
ing investment, 
with an- additional 
bonus of 20per cent. 



' Land free 



Land and 
portion of 
local road 
• free. 
Free use 
of road. 

Govt, 
land free 

I Land 

L ^ ree 



1-1-44 



31-12-19 
30-6-26 



15-10-18 
15-10-25 



over such value. 



whole 



13-10-28 



G.LPJly. 
BJRy 



Actual 
expenses 



h 



40 



On sfx 

months' 
Notice.- 

£1-12.-2! 



Par value in Bri- 
tish territory; 5 
per cent, in excess 
of capital expendi- 
ture in Nizam's 
territory, 
Chairman — G.A. 
Anderson, Esqr.-p 
25 times tuHiaaf 
average earnings. 
Maximum 120, 
Minimum 100 per 
cent, of capital 
outlay. 

Chair man —Rob*. 
Miller Ksqr. 
Ditto, MaxS- 
. mum l2£Tr 
Agents— Mess rH. 
Martin and Co. 
Galeutta.- 

20 tiraea ditto; 
Maximum 125, 
Agents— Messrs*- 
Octavious Steel & 
Ob,, Calcutta; 
25 times d ft. tot 
No- Maximum or 
Minimum.. 



1-1-33 



& 



25 tfineffdUtot 
Maxfrnttn- 120, 



lxxz. 



Indian railways. 
Appendix VII. — Companies subsidized by 



Name of Company. 


© 

si 

Q 


o 5 
e ° 


i 

a 

■3 


•J 

s 

a 


o.So 




Government aid. 










Ft. In. 








Darjeeling -Himalayan'... 


8-4-79 


1880 


si 


2-0 


46,07 


6-48 


Lend free & cub 
Subsidy. 


Dibru-Sadiya 


26-5-80 
28-10-14 


1882 


86 


S-3| 


1,17,38 


8-97 


Bo. 


Total 






187 




1,68,45 







VTJI.— Unassisted Companies. 



Ledo and Tikak Marghe- 
rita Colliery Ry. 


807-81 
26 2-03 


J884 


51 


»-Sj 


16,94 


2-18 


Mines and premi- 
ses leased to the 
Coy. at a fixed 
rental. 


Bengal Provincial By. 


16 10-90 


1894 


3» 


2 6 


11,98 


878 


Fart of land 
allowed free* 


Jagadhri State Ry. 


15-12-09 


1911 


8-3 


2-0 


1,12 


1-40 





Knlasekara-patnam- 
Light Railway 


19-6-14 


1915 


18 


20 


3,46 


15-82 


(fovernment land 
at annual rental 
of Bs. 10 per 
mile. 


Madaya Light Ry. 


13-2-06 


1912 


16 


2-6 


... 


*~ 


Land rented at 
Bs. 250 annually 
per track-mile 
for 9 years and 
Bs. «00 per mile 
thereafter. 


Total — 




- 


76 


'" 


33,50 


... 





APPENDICES VII AND VIII. 

Local Governments. Every one working its own Railway. 



lxxzi. 



« 
N S 

s 


Surplus profits. 


* Expiry of 
Contract. 


Purchase price. 




Govern- 
ment 
■hare. 


Com- 
pany's 
8 hare. 


Agents. 


5 
5 


1 


whole. 
* 


4-5-09 

or at intervals 

of 10 years 

thereafter. 

5-2-21 or ditto. 


20% in excess of the 
value as a dividend 
paying investment. 

Ditto. 


Messrs: Gillanders 
Arbuthnot & Go,, 
Culontta. 

Assam Bys. and Trad- 
ing Coy., London. 


... 













Every one working its own Railway, pages 368-69, 



-• 


- 


whole. 


Not specified. 


Fair value. 




Assam Railways and ' 
Trading Company. 


:•• 


... 


do. 
whole. 


After 4 January 
J 917. 

11-8-82. 
19 6-1964. 


2/fitha in excess of 
capital outlay. 

25 times average an- 
nual net earnings- 
Maximum 120 
Minimum 100 
per cent, of capital 
outlay. 




... 




do. 


182-1948. 


Fair market value. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS, 



Appendix IX- — Railways belonging to District 





Date of 
firat 

open- 
ing. 


i 

c 


Gauge. 
Ft. In. 


* 2 


Divi- 


WORKIKO- 


Name of. Board and 
Railway. 


dend per 

cent 
1915-16 
1916-17. 


Agency. 


Data of 
Agree- 
ment. 


TAN JOKE DISTRICT. 
















Mayavaram-Arantangi 


2.4.94 


112 


3-3| 


■ 66,21 


7-85 
6-58 


S. I By. 
: Co., 


227-97 


KISTNA DISTRICT. 












• 




Bezwada-Maaulipatain 


4-2-08 


62 


8-8f 


22,29 


10-40 

9-45 


MftSK 
By. Co., 


4-2-08 
26-6-08 


GUNTUR DISTRICT. 
















Tenali-Repali 


18.8-16 


21 


5-6 


14,88 


0.18 
8-75 


" 




SALEM DISTRICT. 
















Surmangalam Salem 


\-i-l1 


4 


5— «' 


4,72 




9. 1. By- 




COIMBATORR DISTRICT. 
















Podannr-PoUaohi ...! 

1 

-i 


15-10-.I5 


25 


8-3} 


11,87 


8-08 
7-82 


„ 




Total 




214 




1,19,46 






... 


Calcutta Port Commia- 
sionerB'^Railway 


1. 11-75 


15 


8-8 








... 


Bombay Port Trniit Ry. ~. 


" 1U-IS 


" "6 


6-6" 








..." 


• -■----■ ■ - 

















APPENDIX IX. 



{XXXlll. 



Boards and Port Trusts- 



ARBANGEMENTS, 



Terms for working, 



forking expenses'^'charged at the 
same percentage on gross receipts 
as is incurred on S. l K By. plus 
tost of any damage, jj'w 5 per cent. 
of gross receipts ior qbo of tolling 
Block, 



Working «xpenaas eiiarged at 45 per 
cent, of the gross earnings, pitta 
cost of New Minor Works. Rebate 
np to 10 per cent, of the Main Line 
earnings from traffio, interchanged 
with the Branch, tio make np a 

- reborn of 1$ per cent, on capital 
outlay. 



Contract not published. 



Owned and worked by the Port Trust. 
Calcutta Trust pays a quit rent of 
Be. 87, 2B2 per annum for the land. 

Owned and wofYed bf the Fort True*. 



Expiry of 
Agreement. 



8 let December 

in any year, on 

12 months* 

previous 

notice. 



3lBt December 

1937 or any 

succeeding fifth 

year. 



Half of the funds have been 
provided by the Madras 
Government from Provin- 
cial Bources and the other 
balf by the Disrtiot Board 
by enhancing the local 
land cese from 9 to 12 per 
rupee and by debenture, 
loan at 4 per cent, inter- 
est. 

Government gave the land 
free of cost, reserving their ' 
right to acquire the -rail- 
way after 30 years at a 
price of 25 times the 
average net earnings, not 
exceeding 120, nor leBs 
than 100 per cent, of capi- 
tal, coat. 
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ISWAM RAILWAYS. 

Appendix X. — Railway Companies subsidized by 













(9 

— Oa 

a 


I 








Date of 








^ 




Name of DiBtriot 


Date of 


First 


ja 






*i 


Subsidy. 


Board and Railway. 


Contract 




:*> 


& 


•o 


•a E 








opening 








I» 










J 


O 


3 ta 


E s 










MileB 


Pt. In. 


3* 


Q _ 




JALPAIGURI DIST. 
Bengal Doars 


27-4-91 


15-1-91 


36 


8-3| 


83,16 


7,07 
7.37 
7,16 


Free land and 

annual Subsidy 

of Rs. 4,000. 


Howroh-Amfca *•• 


26.8-95 


1-7-97 


44 


2-0 


26,52 


9-68 
10-15 
10'4CI 


1 Free use of 
roads for 20-21 
years and cash 
■ Subsidy to 


Howrah-Sheakhftla 


26.3-95 


2-8-97 


20 


2-0 


7,64 


8,06 
8,66 
8,55 


make up 4 per 
cent, per 
J Annum. 


TEZPORK DISTRICT. 
















Tezpore-Balipara 
Steam Tramway 


1.6-95 


9-8-94 


20 


2-6 


4,87 


9-12 
9'55 
616 


Land mostly 
free, free timber 

from Govt, 
forests for slee- 
pers for first 
construction, 
Subsidy of Re. 
6,000 yearly up 


24 PAR AG AN AS. 
Baraset-BaBirhat ... 


11-12-97 


1-2-05 


62 


2-6 


93,85 


6.40 
5,69 
3,89 


to 1914. 
Free use of 
Distriot Road & 
Cash Subsidy to 
make up 4 per 
cent. on/Capital. 


PATNA DIST. 
Bakhtiarpur-Bihar 


21-8-99 


1-7-03 


83 


2-6 


18,84 


8,03 
4,67 
6,09 


Ditto. 


BHAHABAD DIST. 
Ara-Sasaram 


16.10-09 


6-1-11 


65 


2-6 


22,67 


3.46 
4,42 
6,01 


Ditto. 


JE880RB DISTRICT. 
Jeesore-Jbenidah ... 


26-S-ll 


1.10-13 


87 


2-6 


18,97 




Ditto. 


Total 






807 




1,46,51 







APPENDIX X. 

District Boards, Each Company working its own lint. 



kiiT 





8nrplns 
profits. 


Expiry 

of 

Oontraot. 


Purchase Price. 




J2 

n a 

5 


% 
S 

o 

m . 

Is 

-SB 

5 


a 
g-a 

o 
O 


Agents. 


s 






81-12-19 


lgths of invested Capital. 


Board in London, 


i 

I 


X 

1 

i 


l 

9 
1 


26th Maroh 
1916 or at eni 

of every 
■even yearn 
thereafter. 


Value aj a dividend earning invest- 
ment with a boons of SO per cent. 
- thereon. 

Value of whole line pins a bonus of 
20 per cent., by District Board, 
How rah; if purchased by D. B. 
Hooghly, 15 per cent, bonus. 


Messrs: Walsh 
Lovett & Co., 

Agents of 
Bengal Diet riot 
Roads Tramway 

Company. 




Nit. 


Whole 


19 09 
there after 
at terms of 
7 years each. 


Same as Howrah Amta Railway. 

0> 


...... 


4 


1 
a 


i 

9 


15-5-24 


Twenty timeB the average annual 
net profits during 4 years preced- 
ing purchase, with a boons of 20 
per cent, thereon. 


Messrs: Martin 
& Co,, Calcutta. 


4 


i 


1 
9 


25-6-22 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


4 


i 
s 


1 
I 


8-9-34 


Ditto. average of 8 years. 


Ditto. 


4 


t 


t 
■ 


81 8 43 


Ditto. Ditto. 


• 








...... 







IxXXvi, INDUS BA1LWAY8. 

Appendix XL— Indian Stale Railways worked by Indian 





Date of 


Length- 


Gauge. 


Capital 
cost in 


Dividend 
per cent, 


N»me,of.'Railway. 


fimt 






thousands 


in 




opening. 


Miles. 


Ft. In. 


uf Rupees. 


19 16- 16, 


Mom State Railway ••• 


11-3-80 


74 


3— 3J 


1 68,77 


9-15 




24-3-87 


19 


2-6 


J 




Bbavnagar State Railway 


20-12-80 


206 


8-81 


1,23,62 


6 45) 
6-18J 


Dhrangudhra State Railway 


1-6-98 


48 


" 


14,12 


Gondal-Porebandar 

Jetalsar-Rajkot 


19-6-81 
12-4-93 


148 
46 


»i 


76,48 
16,53 


7-21 1 
14-18} 


Jodhpur State Railway 

Pipar-Bilara 

Bikaner State Railway 


24-6-82 

26-11-10 

9-12-91 


609 
25 
496 


2-0 
B-3J 


2,04,44 

2,00 

1,21,01 


18-07) 
4-301 
8-66J. 


Jnnagad State Railway 


l>9-88 


121 


„ 


78,58 


5-33 


Ddeipnr-Chitorgaih 


1-8-95 


67 


•• 


22,84 


6-77 


Jamnagar State Railway 


8-4-97 


54 


" 


24,26 


(-08 


Oawalioc State Railway 


2-12-99 


250 


2-0 


75,92 


8-42 


Catch State Railway 


18-o-OS 


37 


2-6 


11,43 


4-82 


DHOLEPUR STATE RAILWAYS. 












Dholpnr-Bari 


2-42-08 


36 


12-6 


12,93 


2-44 


Mohari-Barauli 


10-217 


15 


J 






BARODA-STaTE. 












Khijadiya-Dhari 


1-8-13 


37 


3-S{ 


19,54 


0-14 


MYSORE/STATE RAILWAYS. 












Kolar District •■• 


15-12-18 


64 


2-6 


18,74 


9-87 


Tarikere-Narsimharajapura 


16-1-15 


27 


2-0 


6,1* 




Mjsore-Aaeikere 


B-l-18 


109 


I-8| 


81,12 




Total 


2,478 




9,58,40 


'— 



APPENDIX XI. IxxXvif. 

States — the owning States except where otherwise remarked. 
Bbh&bkb. 



Originally constructed on 2 ft.— 6 In. gauge; converted to 3 ft-. Bf in. on 4th« 
March 1903. 



Worked by the Bhavnagar Durbar. 
Worked by the Gondal — Porebandar States. 

Constructed and worked jointly by the two Durbars under agreements dated* 18th and 
30th July 1889 between the Government of India and the Barbara (Appendices 
M and N to the Administration Report for 1889—90, Part II). 



Worked by the 0. P. By, for 85 to 40 per cent, of gross earnings (subject to a biennial 
revision) plus actual expenditure on maintenance of Way, Works and Stations, 
, Police charges, joint expenses at Khajadia Junction, and 6 per cent, of gross 
earaingB for hire of Rolling Stock. 

Owned jointly by the Mysore Durbar and the Kolar District Board* 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Appendix XIL — Indian State Railways worked 



Name of State and of 
Bait way. 


Date 

first 

opening. 


Leogth. 
Miles. 


Gange. 
Ft. In. 


*» ° 

** a 

•n & °« 
es «n a 

II" 

o 4 * 


8.2 

■S3 
l-s 


Work- 
ing 
Agency. 


■ii 
si 

-H « 

^ «• 


1 BARODA STATE. 
















Dabhoi Railway 
Bodeli-Chhota— Udaipor ... 


8-4-73 
1-12.17 


153-94 
22-56 


2-6 


! 62,60 


6.17 


1 A 


11-97 


Kosamba-Zankhvar 
Fetlad-Vaso 


1-5- 12 
10-12.14 


26-10 
19-25 


" 


13,29 
9,00 


Loss. 
1-67 


s 

MO 


6-12-15 

17-11-14 
17-6-15 
28-10-14 


Bilimora-Kalamba 


23.7-14 


34-93 


„ 


15,53 


0-22 


«' 


Mehaana lines — „. 


21-3-87 


162-63 


8-3| 


69,04 


6-75 


„ 


17-6-98 


Vijapor-Kalol-Kadi 


10-6-02 


46-11 


.. 


18,82 


6-21 


„ 


17-6-93 


Fetlad-Caznbay (A n a n d- 
Tarapur) 


5-5-90 


21-42 


6—6 


12,84 


11-62 


•' 


5-5-90 
16.5-10 


S MYSORE STATE. 
















Mysore-Nanjangad 


1-12-91 


15-80 


8-S| 


6,61 


6-85 


02 . 


14. 12-89 


Birar-Shimoga 


1-12-99 


87-92 


.. 


24,38 




■ s i 


2.12-99 


Hindapur (Yeshwantpar) 


15-12.92 


51-35 


,. 


25,26 


„ 


' ooe 

*3 


2-12-80 


Kolar Gold Fields 


1-6.84 


9-88 


5-6 


12,13 


5-80 


s 


1-7-02 


3 BHOFAL STATB. 
















(a) Bhopal-Itarsi 

• 


1.6-82 


44-56 


5-6 


60,00 


8-86 


G. I- P- 
Co., 


16-9-80 
80-6-87 
2- 12-90 
21-12-00 


(6) Bhopal Parbati Section 
of Bhopal- U j jain 
Railway „ 


11-U-BS 


31-28 


5-6 


• 79,00 


• 6-89 


" 


4.8-96 
81-1.11 



APPENDIX XII, 



Uxxix, 



r the Main Line- 



Terms for Working* 



Termination of 

Working 

Agreement. 



Remarks. 



The Company work the lines for actual 
cost plus 10 per cent, of total work- 
ing expenses but not less thin 
Bs. 1,100 per mensem in the half- 
year for Superintendence. 



Excepting ooet of extraordinary dama- 
ges which is ohargeable to capital, 
for maintenance and working in- 
cluding hire of Rolling Stock, the 
lines are debited with the B&me 
percentage of their gross earnings 
as may be incurred in the half-year 
on the entire syBtem of 8. B- A C. I, 
By. 5 ft. 6 in. A 8 ft. 8| in. gauges, 
and with cost of New Minor Works 
costing Bs. 2.000 or lesB. 



With certain reservations, the working 
expenses for these lines are calcula- 
ted at the same ratio to their groBs 
earnings as the working expenses 
of the entire system of the com- 
pany bear to the total gross earn- 
ings of that system. 



For working and stocking the line, the 
O. I. P. Company receive a Bam 
wbioh bears same proportion to 
total working expenses of com- 
pany's undertaking as the gross 
earnings of the Bhopal State Ry. 
bear to the gross earnings of that 
. undertaking. 



Do. 



do. 



30th September or 
81st March in any 
year on one year's 
notice. 



On 1st January or 
1st July in any 
year on 6 and 12 
months' notice. 



80th June 1025. 



On 80th June or 
SUt Deoember of 
any year on 12 
month's notice by 
either party. 



Of the capital 60 lakhs 
were contributed by the 
Bhopal State and the 
balanoa by the Govt, of 
India. The net earnings 
or losses are divided by 
the State and the Govt, 
in proportion to the 
capital contributed by 
each. 

# For the whole line of 
113*27 miles from 
Bhopal to Ujjain, 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Appendix XII Continued- — Indian Slate Railway* 



Name of State and of 
Railway. 


Date 

first 
opening. 


Length. 


Gauge. 


p 

'~ o 
o-S g 

-is. 
51 1 


u *6 

•S3 


Work- 
ing 
Agency. 


o so 

0> flf 






Miles. 


Ft. In. 


as *» 
O 






«I 


4 SCINDIA (GWALIOR) 
STATE. 
















(a) Ujjain-Parbati 


11.11.95 


82-00 


6-8 


Inoln 
in 8 


ded. 


Q, I. P. 
Co. 


J 4-8H6 
1 20-811 


(6) Bina Gana Chhabra ... 


23- 9-95 


110-07 


» 


1,00.54 


• 2.50 


" 


f 15 7 96 
1 20 8-11 


( ) NagdaOjjain 


15- 7-98 


32-51 


" 


22,55 


8-29 


BBftCI 
By. Co. 


15-7-96 


. 5 PATIALA 8TATB. 
















Rajpara-Bhatinda 


1-11-W 


108-04 


" 


75,78 


11.0* 


N. W. 

By. 


30.1-98 


6 JAM M & KASHMIR 
STATE. 
















State frontier to Tawi 
River 


15- 8.90 


16-01 


» 


10,60 


5-78 


" 


21-4-13 


7 KOLHAPUR STATE. 














- 


Miraj-Kolhapnr ... 


21- 4-91 


29-27 


t— 3| 


28,26 


8-72 


M*SM 
Co. 


17-7-91 


6 Cooeh Bihar State 


15. 9-93 


33-09 




19,77 


7-18 


g.B. Ry. 


25.2-07 



APPENDIX XII, 



Worked by the Main Line. 



Terms for Working. 



Termination of 
Working 

Agreement. 



Worked for 50 per cent, of gross 
earnings* except Guna Chhabra 

i Section which is charged same 
percentage of its gross earnings at 
the working expenses of the whole 
system of the Company bear to the 
gross receipts of that system. 



The State is debited with a share of 
the working expenses of the Com- 
pany's system in proportion to the 
total earnings, of the Nagda-Ujjain 

; Bail way in each half-year. 

The Railway is managed) maintained, 
stocked and worked for 52 per cent, 
of itB grogs earnings. 



Ditto for 55*50 per cent ditto. 
The N. W. Ry, allow a rebate 

< out of their own earnings from 
traffic interchanged with the 
Branch to make ap, together with its 
net earnings, a dividend of 8£ per 
cent, per annum. 



Same as in the case of Mysore State 
Bail way a Mo. 2 above* 

For management, working and main- 
tenance, the B. B. Ry, retains 40 
per oent, of the grosB earnings, 
except when stock of E. B. Ry. is 
;. need on the Bran oh, the K. B. Ry. 
takes upto 45 per cent, of the 
grosB earnings obtained from the 
nee of such stook. 



80th June or 3lst 
December in any 
year on 12 months' 
notice. 



31st Marcher 30th 
September in any 
year on 12 Months' 
notice. 

On l6t January or 
1st July rtn any 
year on 6 months' 

notice. 



Ttrminnble on six 
months' notice 
after 1st January 
1917. 



Six months' notice 
from either party. 



* For whole line of 146 
miles from Bina to 
Baraxw See item 10. 
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Appendix XII Continued.— Indian State Railways 



Name of 8tate and of 
Railway* 


Date 

first 

opening. 


Length. 
Miles. 


Gauge. 
Ft. In. 


"" o 

« m 
Co 

£3ft 
=■ J 5 

a" 1 * 


CO 

s.s 

.'£ 
OS 


Work 

ing 

Ageney. 


J " 1 

1 a 
&s 

It 

IS 


9 RAJPIPLA STATU. 
















Ankleavar-Nandod 


1-7-97 


89-21 


2-6 


17,18 


3-99 


BBS CI 
Ry. Co. 


19-8-00 


10 KOTAH STATE. 
















Ch&abra Baran 


IS -6 -99 


87-00 


5-6 


[nclnded 


in 4 (6; 


G.I P. 

Co. 


20-2-99 
20-8-11 


11 PARLAKIMEDI 
















Nanpada-Farlaki-medi ... 


1-4-00 


21-62 


2-6 


7,67 


0-11 


B.N. 
Ry. C. 


24-1.03 


12 JHIND STATE AND 
MALER KOTLA STATE. 
















(a) Lndhiana-D h u r i- 

Jakhod 

(0) Jhind-Panipat 


10-4.01 
1-11-16 


78-65 
29-90 


5-6 


48,17 
16,74 


10-26 


NWRy. 

E. I. By. 

Co. 


6-9-99 
Under 
consi- 
deration 


18 OAMBAY STATE. 
















Tarapur-Cambay 


20-8-07 


12-86 


» 


8,81 


4-07 


BB&CI 
Co. 


17-5-02 
10.5-10 


U COCHIN STATE. 
















Shorannr-Ernaknlam 


18.7-02 


61-79 


8-8| 


71,08 


4-55 


8.LRy. 
Co. 


1-1-08 


15 MOCRBHANJ STATE. 
















Rnpaa-Baripada .- 


20-1-09 


32-41 


2-6 


7,27 


2-21 


B.N.Ry- 
Co. 


10-1-09 



APPENDIX XII, 



Worked by the Main Line* 



Xerms f°* Working. 



Tor initiation of 

Working 

Agreement. 



Actual cost of working pine %\ per 
cent on total working expenses (not 
less than Re. 800 per mensem nor 
more than Re. 800 per mensem) in 
the half-year for supervision* 



Worked for the .earne^ pereentage of 
its gross receipts ae the working 
expenBBB of the whole system of the 
O. I. P- Railway bear to the gross 
reoeipts of that system. 

Worked for actual working expenses. 



Worked for 62 per cent, of its gross 
earnings and the balance is paid to 
the Jhind and Maler-Kotla Durbars 
in the ratio of Jtb and Jth respect- 
ively. 



Managed, maintained, stocked and 
worked as part of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway system. 



Working expenses are made up of 
actual cost of renewals plus gross 
earning proportion of non— renewal 
expenses in our red, for whole Bystem. 
Net earnings in excess of 2 p. c. on 
capital cost in any year are deemed 
'* surplus profits" divisible $ to 
the Darbar and J to the Cumpany. 



Actual working expensee Inotudlng 
cost of maintenance are deducted 
from gross reoeipts and the balanoe 
IB paid to tbe State. 



At end of any finan- 
cial year on one 
year's notice. 



Slst March or 30th 
September in any 
year on 12 months' 
notice. 



31st December In 
any year on S 
months' notice. 



lBt January or 1st 
July in any year on 
6 months' notice. 



At any time on 12 
onths' notice. 



12 months' notioe 
expiring on 80th 
September or before 
31st M a r oh in 
succeeding year. 



On 81st December 
in any year on a 
months' notice. 
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Appendix XII. Continued- — Indian State Bailways 



Name of State and of 
Railway, 



Date 

first 

opening. 



LeDgth. 



Gauge. 
Ft. In. 



— s * 

a w a 

*gft 



■- 2 
nS 



Work 
ing 

Agency. 






16 JAIPUR BTATE. 

(a) Sanganer — Sawai 
Madhopur 



(6) Jaipur — Reengus 



17 SANGLI STATE. 
Miraj— Sangli 



18 BAHAWALPUR 

STATE. 

Khan par —Ohaobran 



19iNIZAM'SJSTATE. 
(a) Hingoli.Braneh 



(o) Saonnderabad— 
Gadwa.1 



10-11-05 



10.12.16 



35 20 



8-8| 



3-3j 



1 

I 

I- 40,67 

I 



B. B. & 

0. I- Co, 



108.04 



1-1.07 



8-3$ 



IS -8 -12 



60-31 3— 3| 



11,00 



32,06 



103-80 8— 8| 



62,85 



1-17 



1-82 



M. &8. 
M-Co. 



N. W. 

By- 



N. O. 8. 
Ry. Co. 



Ditto. 



17-7-OT 



21 8-12 



1.3-10 
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worked by JEe Main Line. 



Terms for Working. 


Termination of. 

Working 

Agreement. 


Remarks. 


Managed, maintained, stocked and 
worked as part of B. B. & 0. I. Ry. 
system. Rebate up to 10 per cent, 
of net earnings of B. B. & 0. Ry, 
*— H gang f rom traffic inter- 
changed with Jaipur State Railway 
allowed to make up, together with 
net earnings of J. 8. Ry, a return 
of i\ per cent, per annum on 
Capital coat. 


Upon opening of 
extensions, it ia 
open to Govern- 
ment to terminate 
the arrangement 
on six m o n t h s' 
notice. 


The following extensions 
were under construc- 
tion :— i 

1. Reengas to Sikar 

81 miles, 

2. Sikar to Jhunjhnno 

40 mi lee. 


Worked for same percentage of work- 
ing expenses upon groas receipts as 
is incurred on Company's system, 
actuals being charged in both cases 
for New Minor Works and Govern- 
ment Supervision. 


At end of any year 
upon six mouths' 
notice. * 




The railway is managed, maintained, 
stocked and worked for 50 per cent. 
of its gross earnings. Rebate is 
allowable from main line net earn- 
ings to make np 8 per cent, on 
Capital outlay. 


After 1985, 




-The Hue is worked for the Bame per 
oentage of itB gross earnings as is 
incurred on the Company's Metre 
gauge system, PLCS 5 per cent. 
of the gross receipts of the Branch 
for nse of Rolling Stock, PLUS any 
extraordinary maintenance charged 
due to causes other than wear and 
tear. 


80th June or slat 
December ' in any 
year on 12 months' 
notiee. 




Terms not /published. 




I . 
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Appendix XII. — Indian State Railways 



Name of State and of 
Bailway. 


Date 

first 

opening. 


Length. 
Milea. 


Gauge, 
Ft; In. 


« 

S • ■' 

_ « a. 

«■ B 




Is 

•S.H 



Work- 
ing 
Agency. 


si 

As 


20 TRAVANCOBK 
• BTAT& 

ttanevly-Quilon By. ... 


1-6.04 


95.90 


3-H 


1,67,42 


2-12 


8. 1. By 
Co. 


27<6.01 
21.12-10 


Tata] 




1,788 




11,61,12 







Appendix tttt — Companies' line* 



Nizam's Od. St, By. 


H-10-74 


330-13 


6— a 


6.34,24 


5-87 


N.O.8. 
Ry.Co. 


27-12-8* 


Hyderabad-God avari 
Valley Bailway 


21.10-99 


391 -IS 


3-8| 


3,22,46 


6-55 


Ditto. 


16-3.DT 


Bangalore-Chick Light 
Bailway Company — 


6-B 14 


38.74 


2-« 


11,57 


1-81 


Mysore 
State 
By. 


•f* 


Total _. 


- 


760 


- 


8.68,27 


- 


" 
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Worked by the Main Line. 



Terms for Working. 



fche* line is worked for the same pro- 
portion of its gross receipts of each 
half-year as obtains on the whole of 
the Company's undertaking. The 
net earnings after meeting interest 
on debentnres> etc., are treated as 
surplus divisible between the Govt- 

■ " ' and the Company in proportion of 
assumed capital as in the case of 
S. I. By. The Durbar has under- 
written the guarantee of interest 
on capital cost of portion of line in 
its territory and it has been agreed 
that the surplus obtained by the 
Govt, of India, Bhall be divided 
between them in proportion to the 
respective lengths of the British 
and State Sections of line, and that 
the share of any deficiency attribut- 
able to the State Section shall be 
borne by the Durbar, while that 
attributable to the British Section 
may be recovered from the Com- 
pany's Bhare of surplus due from 
the S. I. Ry. for the same or next 
half-year. 



Termination of 

Working 

Agreement. 



3lst December 1945 
or at end' of any 
succeeding fifth 
year. 



Remarks- 



Debentures Taised by the 
company: — 

31 per cent, £ 29,517 
*i „ £ 416,274 



£ 447, 74l 



guaranteed by Indian States. 



Indian oompany with 4 per cent, 
guarantee by the Mysore Durbar. 
Railway constructed and worked by 
the State, 



lBt January 1934. 



Ditto, 



See Chapter V, pages 
288-86, 



Ditto. 
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Appendix XIV. — Indian Railway Lines in 





j 




a ■ 


g 


• °£S 


GOVEBN- 




a 

o 


a, 

© 


o'gS 


Is 

°3> 


= 1-3 




Name of Railway. 








"S - 


™« Si 


*3 m 

1M 


® ~ .- • 
i; a '5.13 


Land. 




Q 


p. 


j 


o 


SS.S2 




GAUGE 3 ft.— 3|in. 














Fondicherry Railway Com- 
ply 


80th 
Deer. 

1890, 


15th 
Ijecr. 
1879. 


7-85 


5,69 


9.26 
8-34 


Not Specified. 


Wegt of India Portuguese 














Bail way Co., London *.. 


18th 


17th 


51-10 


1,94,47 


1.69 


Free by Portu- 




April 


January 






1-61 


guese Govt. 




1881. 


1887- 












9th 














Deer. 














1892. 












peralam-Karaikkal Railway 
'belonging to French 
Colonial Government ... 














27th 
Maroh 


14th 
March 


l*-65 


7,24 


8-18 

».oa 


Pree by both 
Governmente 




1902. 


1898 










Total 






-7»-60 


2.07,40 


~ 
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foreign territory worked by Britsh Companies. 



Subsidy. 



Working terms by 
Main- line. 



Date of expiry 
of contract. 



PURCHASE BY GOVERNMENT. 



Price payable to 
the Company. 



Remarks. 



Guarantee of In 
terestat5p.c. per 
annum on com- 
pany's capital by 
Portuguese Govt, 
in consequence of 
cessation of an- 
nual subsidy of 4 
lakhs of rupeeB 
which was for- 
merly paid by the 
British Govt. 



Worked by S.I. Ry, 
Co., at the same 
percentage of 
wor ing expenses 
on gross earnings 
as isiincnrred on 
S.I. "Railway. 



Worked by the M. 
& 8. M. Railway 
working expen- 
ses are divided 
in proportion to 
respective grOBB 
earnings. Net 
earnings belong 
entirely to the 
We B t of India 
Poartugues e 
company Burplus 
profitbin any year 
are to be divided 
epually between 
the po tuguese 
Govt- and the 
W. L P. Coy. 



Constructed and 
worked by S. I t 
Ry. Co. Working 
expenses are 
charged at the same 
proportion 
gross earnings as 
obtains on 8. 1. 
Ry.» plus coBt of 
repairing extra- 
ordinary damages 
andof New Minor 
Works&sp.o. for 
use of rolling 
stock & 6 p.c. per 
annum on 
Rs. 80,000 for use 
of workshops, etc 



On six monttiB' 
notice by 
either party. 



French terri- 
tory. Head 
office of 
the Com- 
pany is in 
England. 



1 At any 
time by six 
months no. 
tice by either 
party. 



2 After 80 
years from 
date of fi»3t 
opening 



i After 
years. 



On twelve 
months' 
tice by either 
party, expir- 
ing On 80th 
June or 31st 
December of 
any year. 



[Portuguese Govt, to 

?ay to the company 
ull capital cost of 
Railway and works 
plus 10 per cent, 
and the value of 
rolling stock, 
machinery, etc. 

2Ditto less 10 per 
cent, if -the com 
pauy surrender. 
If Portuguese Govt, 
take over, the mar- 
ket value of sharei 
debentures & stock 
of the company 
during the three 
preceding years is 
to be paid. 

SAfter 99 years the 
line becomes the 
property of the 
Portuguese Govern- 
ment but the ro.ling 
stock and movable 
machinery, etc, 
have to be paid for 
at their fair value. 



Purchase not 
stipulated. 



The line is 
partly tn 
British & 
partly in 
French 
territory. 
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501. 

Of old Guaranteed Companies 230. 

Surplus Profits.— 

Of DebentuTe-hwld»r«™-_a»8, ___ 

Government share in— of Assisted 
Companies 262. 

Mean transit duties 426, 506. 

Mean a national Iosb 508. 

Surplus Revenue 312-21, 874, 375 387. 

Surtax —...548. 

Sutlej Valley Railway dismantled Ixv. 

Swiss Railways 529. 

Switzerland.... ..91* 529. 

Syndicates 806. 394, 



Tanjore District Board Railway Ivi, 

lxxxii. 

Tapti Valley Railway Ivj'ii, Ixxvi, 

Tariff for goods 450-54, 455-57, 

TarkesBur Railway 356, Ivi. 

Taxation not to be imposed on accouut of 

railways 48, 329, 393. 

Taxes imposed in... ...1886-1902, 48. 



Technical Schools 144, 158, 168, ISO. 

'190*398,540. 

Teesta-lCurigam Railway Hi* 

Tenali-Repali Railway lix, lxxxii. 

Terminal Charges .404, 438, 447-48. 

Tempore Balipara Railway... .^lxv, IxxxiVi 
Thaton Duinzaik Railway...— 857. 
Third Class carriage.....;77. 

Third Claes fares 75, 401, 414-16, 419. 

Third Class passengers 89. 

Thompson. The Hon'ble Sir RWers......_ 

299, 322. 
Through rates....... 454-59. 

Through freights 457. 

Ticket colours... .^411- 
Ticket Window...— 90. 
Tinnevli Quilon Rai1way...v..lvi, Ixx, xtvi, 

Tirhut State Railway 833, 353, lxii, 

Uxii. 

Tirupattur KriBhnagiri Bailway Ivii, 

Tirtha* Sanctity of..... .90. 

Traffic in pre rail days 63. 

Traffic. Bulk of— in lowest class... -.400. 

Traffic available in India... ...526. 

Traffjo Appointments 138, 140. 

Traffic Department 121. ' 

traffic Inspectors. .....161, ISO, 547- 

Training of Mechanics— ...144, 168, 393, 
- 5*0. 

Training of officials 148, 158, 550. 

Trains. Insufficiency of 78, £48. 

Trains Service, Insufficiency of 72. 430. 

Tramrood. Origin of vii. 

Tram road. Description of wooden viii. 

Transhipment at Sabarmati 196. 

Transhipment Charge 448. 

Trans- Indus Railway liii. 

Tansportation Department 123. 

Travancore State Railway. Ivii, rcvi. 

Travelling disposition of Indiana.. i... 401. 

Trevor, General, J. if 313-14. 

Troop travel rules 98, 

Troop trains 122. 

Trunk Road. Use of-for railways 255. 

Trust for Railways 317. 

Tuke, Mr. J.— 560. , 

Tumgar Tirodi Railway lii, txx, 

Tutwiller Mr. T. W 167. ' 
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Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway...lv, Ixxxvi. 

Unassisted Companies 368, Ixxx* 

Uncovenanted Service 157. 

Undue preference 439-42. 

Unions of Railway Servants 201. 

Unprofitable railways 200, 928, 618. 

Upper Sind Light Railway Coy Ixxvi, 



Vacancies to be advertized li 

Valuation of railways 32, %9 

Vanity 202. 

Variable Charges 429* 'g 

Versailles Covenant :i98. 

Veto, Power of 348, 468. 

Vijapur-KaIo]-Kadi Ry. ...... fix, lxxxvii. 

Vijairaghava charya, Hon'ble Mr 478. 

Villa Tickets 431. 

Vithaldatf D. Thaekersey, Hon'ble Sir 

477. 
Vrooman, Mr. Carl 3 429, 582. 
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W- 

Waeha. Sir DinsLav, K 228. 

Wagons for passengers... —74. .. 

Wagon stock 75, 880, 391. 

Wagon Supply 647. 

Waiting Halls 83. 

War- 
Utility of railway in time of 61, 

122. 

Industrial insufficiency of India 181. 

Works tontrocted for 819. 



War- 
Railways dismantled for Ixv* 

Enhancement of lares 422. 

WardhaCoal St. Railway -Ivii- 

Waterfield, Sir Henry 51, 88*. 

Waterways, inland .150. 

Watt, P(,wer of latent heat viii. 

Way Bill for goode 467. 

Wealth amassing 202. 

Weavers of India 55. 

Western Kajputana Stat* Ry. ...... I viii. 

Wheat prices...... 53. 

Wheat rates 461, 463, 508. 

Whitley Commission 201, 

Williams, Genera] Sir K. C S 247, 36>. 

Willingdon, Lord 482. 

Wilson, H-H 55. 

Women's Bights 200. 

Wooden tracks vi. 

Working of railways U, 119. 

Working terms 29], 844-68. 

Working ad ministrations 20. 

Working Estimates 895-98, 545. 

Working expenses, 39, xxviii, xl, »29, 6M. 

Working Hours. 126, 182. 

Workmen 107- 

Workmen'b compensation... ... 132. 

Workmen's Trains 416. 

Workshop — 

Expenditure 120. 

Training of Mechanics 144, 188, !•*» 

510. 
Foreseen 177. 

Works Committees 201. 

Writing work 191. 

Wynne, Sir, T. B. 846, 477. 



[Thi End.] 



